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The  T\t}eniy'Fifih  Volume  of  the  Kf(icKE]iBOCSE]i  commences  with  this  number, 
(January,  1845.)   The  Proprietor  does  not  deem  it  necessaiy,  in  announcing  this  fiict,  to 
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equalled by  any  native  periomcal.    What  American  Magazine  (or  European  either, 
for  that  matter)  beside  the  ICnickerbockkr,  ever  presented  in  a  single  number  articles 
i5rom  Washington  I&vino,  Cooper,  Bryant,  HaIlsok,  Longfellow,  Wuittikii, 
Strkxt,  General  CAfis,  and  the  '  America.n  in  Paris  ?*--or  a  galai^  of  more  gifted 
writers  of  any  country  1  Not  one,  it  is  confidently  asserted.   It  should  be  added,  more- 
over, that  the  most  enunentof  its  contributors  are  not  the  least  &e<|^uently  encountered 
in  the  Knickrrbocker.    IVIr.  Irving  had  an  average  of  three  articles  in  tlie  difierent 
departments  of  each  number  of  the  work,  after  his  permanent  connection  with  it ;  Mr. 
Cooper  followed  up  his  first  paper  with  others  equally  spirited ;  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  Mr.  Bryant  intf  ever  penned  finer  lines  than  *  The  Prairies,'  '  The 
Arctic  LoveV  to  his  Mistress/  his  magnificent  poem '  The  Winds ;'  his  equally  noble 
'Antiquity  of  Freedom/  an  *  Evening  Reverie,*  etc. ;  or  whether  Professor  Lonofei> 
Low  has  ever  exceeded  his  several  oeautifiil  ^  Psalms  of  Life,*  or  his  *  Saga  of  the. 
Skeleton  in  Armor  /  or  Mr.  Ware,  his  voluminous  *  Letters  from  Palmyra,'  and  '  Let- 
ten  from  Rome ;'  all  of  which  had  their  <mgin  in  the  Knickerbocker.    As  an  evi- 
dence that  the  constant  additions  wluch  are  making  to  the  list  of  writers  for  the  work 
are  calculated  to  enhance  its  reputation,  we  need  only  mention  the  series  of  Quxtd  Cor- 
retpandence,  the  papen  o{  Polygon,  the  *  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Man,'  (The  *  Totaig 
Engliahman,') the  * EdtMtrd  Afford,'  and  ' Meadow  Farm* articles, the  polkhed  IdUberg 
Papere,  etc.,  etc    The  publislier  has  not  been  unmindful  of  his  duty,  but  has  product 
the  work  in  a  style  of  typo^tapliiesed  neatness  and  beauty  wliieh  will  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  periodiou  m  the  worid.  It  remains  only  to  say,  that  as  it  is  the  oldest, 
so  will  the  pubustier  and  editor  continue  to  strive  to  make  it  me  best  Magazine  in  the 
United  States.    Permanently  established ;  with  a  fervid  eeprii  du  corps  among  its  cor- 
respondents ;  and  all  persons  immediately  connected  with  its  interests  emulous  to  sustain 
its  character  and  enhance  its  value ;  the  Knick3Uibocker  will  not  for  a  moment  be 
suflered  to  flag.    Many  of  its  contributors,  since  its  commencement,  are  named  below : 
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(ET  Mr.  Hueston,  a  gentleman  of  character  and  standing,  is  about  visiting 
the  South  and  South-west,  upon  business  connected  with  this  and  similar  estab- 
lishments. He  will  receive  subscriptions  for  the  Enickebbocker  ;  and  our 
friends  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  Editor,  by  rendering  him  such  aid,  and  ex- 
tending to  him  such  conitesies,  as  may  be  in  their  power. 
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Trb  political  changes  adopted  in  Spain  in  1812  and  1820  were  pro- 
ductive of  similar  changes  in  the  island ;  and  when  in  both  instances  the 
constitution  was  proclaimed,  the  perpetual  members  of  the  municipalities 
were  at  once  deprived  of  office,  and  their  successors  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  provincial  assembly  was  called,  and  held  its  sessions,  llie 
militia  was  organized ;  the  press  made  entirely  free,  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  deciding  actions  for  its  abuses ;  and  the  same  courts  were  in  no  in- 
stance to  determine  a  cause  the  second  time.  But  if  the  institution  of 
the  Consulado  was  very  beneficent  during  Ferdinand's  absolute  sway, 
the  ultra-popular  grants  of  the  constitutional  system,  which  could  hardly 
be  exercised  with  quiet  in  Spain,  were  ill-adapted  to  a  country  more 
advanced  in  civilization,  and  stained  with  all  those  vices  that  are  the 
legitimate  curse  of  a  slave  country.  That  system  was  so  democratic, 
that  the  king  was  deprived  of  all  political  auUiority.  No  intermediate 
house  of  nobility  or  senators  tempered  the  enactments  of  a  single  elec- 
tive assembly.  This  sudden  change  from  a  very  absolute  government, 
with  its  usual  concomitant,  a  corrupt  and  debased  public  sentiment,  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  republican  privileges,  served  only  to  loosen  all  the 
ties  of  decency  and  decorum  throughout  the  Spanish  community.  Infi- 
delity resulted  from  it ;  and  that  veil  of  respect  for  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  which  still  covered  the  deformity  of  such  a  state  of  society,  was 
imprudently  thrown  aside.  As  the  natural  consequence  of  placing  the 
instruments  of  freedom  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  multitude,  their  minds 
were  filled  with  visions  of  that  chimerical  equality  which  the  world  is 
never  to  realize.  The  rich  found  themselves  deprived  of  their  accus- 
tomed influence,  and  felt  that  there  was  little  chance  of  obtaining  justice 
from  the  common  people,  (in  no  place  so  formidable  as  in  Cuba,  from 
the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  population,)  and  who  wero  now,  in  a 
manner,  arrayed  against  them  throughout  the  land.  They,  of  course, 
eagerly  wished  the  return  of  the  old  system  of  absolute  rule.    Bui 
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The  T\otrUV'F^th  VoboM  of  the  Ki{ickerbocker  commences  with  this  number, 
(Janimry,  1845.)  The  Proprietor  does  not  deem  it  necesmiy,  in  announcing  tliis  £ict,  to 
enter  into  an  elaborate  statement  of  tiie  claims  which  it  is  believed  to  present  to  the 
favor  of  the  American  reading  public.  The  work  is  thoroughly  known  and  widely 
patronized  throughout  the  Umted  States,  and  ha&  many  readers  in  other  countries.  It 
nas  always  emtxraied  original  communications  from  Uie  first  writers  of  America,  v^th 
those  of  others  of  our  countrymen  less  known  to  fame,  certainly,  but  w1k>  have  also 
established  in  its  pages  a  wide  and  •nviable  literary  reputation.  Its  list  of  more  than  a 
hundred  ccntrSndon,  including  several  eminent  writers  from  abroad,  is  wholly  un- 
equalled by  any  native  periodical.  What  American  Magazine  (or  European  either, 
for  that  matter)  beside  the  Knickerbocker,  ever  present^  in  a  single  nwnber  articles 
from  Washinoton  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Halleck,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Street,  General  Cass,  and  the  '  American  in  Paris  ?' — or  a  galaxy  of  more  gifled 
writers  of  (xny  country  1  Not  one,  it  is  confidently  asserted.  It  should  be  added,  more* 
over,  that  the  most  eminent  of  its  contributors  are  not  the  least  frecjuently  encountered 
in  the  Knickerbocker.  Mr.  Irving  had  an  average  of  tliree  articles  in  tlie  difiSsrent 
departments  of  each  number  of  the  work,  after  his  permanent  connection  with  it ;  Mr. 
CoorER  followed  up  his  first  paper  with  others  equally  spirited ;  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  Mr.  Brtant  has  ever  penned  finer  hues  than  *  The  Prairies,'  *The 
Arctic  liOveV  to  his  Mistress/  his  magnificent  poem  *  The  Winds ;'  his  equally  noble 
*  Antiquity  of  Freedom,*  an  '  Evening  Reverie,'  etc. ;  or  whether  Professor  Longfel- 
low has  ever  exceeded  his  several  oeautiful  '  Psalms  of  life,'  or  his  '  Saga  of  the. 
Skeleton  in  Armor;'  or  ftlr.  Ware,  his  voluminous  *■  Letters  from  Palmyra,'  and  '  Let* 
ten  from  Rome ;'  all  of  which  had  their  origin  in  the  Knickerbocker.  As  an  evi- 
dence that  the  constanr  additions  which  are  making  to  the  list  of  writers  for  the  work 
are  calculated  to  enhance  its  reputation,  we  need  only  mention  the  series  of  Quod  Cor- 
responderuXy  the  papers  oi  Polygon,  die  '  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Man,'  (The  *  Young 
EngUahman,*)  the  *  Edward  Afford,*  and  '  Meadow  Farm,^  artides,  tlie  polished  Idleberg 
Tapen^  etc.,  etc  The  publisher  has  not  been  unmindfol  of  Ais  duty,  but  has  producer 
the  work  in  a  style  of  typogtaphiail  neatness  and  beauty  which  innll  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  periodical  in  the  world.  It  remains  only  to  say,  that  as  it  is  the  <idegl, 
so  will  the  pubusner  and  editor  continue  to  strive  to  make  it  the  hest  Magazine  in  the 
United  States.  Permanently  established ;  with  a  fervid  etprit  du  corps  among  its  cor- 
respondents ;  and  all  persons  immediately  connected  with  its  interests  emulous  to  sustain 
its  chamcter  and  enlutnce  its  vahte ;  the  Knickerbocker  will  not  for  a  moment  be 
Bufifered  to  flag.    Many  of  its  contributors,  since  its  commencement,  are  named  below : 


WASHINGTON  IRVING, 
WILLIAM  C.  BAYANT. 
J.  FENIMO&E  COOPBR, 
FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK, 
Pbo».  H,  W.LONGFELLOW, 
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MISS  C.  BC  SEDGWICK, 
JOHN  SANDERSON, 
REV.  WM.  WARE, 
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6  Letters  from   Cuba.  [January, 

taxed  its  products ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  it  was  during  hia 
administration,  duties  of  various  kinds  were  imposed  without  the  consent 
of  those  to  be  affected  by  them.  He  represented  '  de  facto'  the  people  of 
Cuba ;  was  the  chief  fiscal  agent ;  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  Captain. 
General ;  the  favorite  of  Ferdinand's  government.  A  skilful  and 
mighty  authority  like  bis  could,  at  such  a  period,  draw  abundant  re- 
sources from  the  country  to  the  metropolis,  and  promote  at  the  same  time 
the  interests  of  the  former  by  reforming  abuses.  To  both  these  objects 
were  his  exertions  successfully  directed.  To  his  discriminating  judg- 
ment  it  was  very  evident  that  a  vast  territory,  capable  of  great  agricin* 
tural  production,  could  not  maintain  its  position,  much  less  make  progress, 
should  its  commerce  be  again  limited  to  the  mother  country.  He  was 
aware  of  the  probable  results  of  such  limitation. 

First,  the  total  annihilation  of  the  surplus  revenue,  of  which  they  were 
so  desirous  at  court ; 

Secondly,  the  immediate  paralysis  of  agriculture,  the  fountain  of  the 
island's  wealth ;  and 

Thirdly,  a  very  extensive  contraband  trade. 

Villanueva  had  the  waters  of  the  Husille  brought  into  the  city  by  a 
well-devised  though  costly  plan ;  the  roads  near  Havana  Macadamized, 
and  a  mud-machine  erected  to  clear  the  anchorage  and  preserve  the 
wharves.  He  established  the  more  noodem  and  rational  system  of  sell- 
ing at  auction  to  the  lowest  bidder  the  performance  of  various  services, 
particularly  for  the  government  or  the  public.  He  enlarged  the  Spanish 
navy  from  the  navy-yard  of  Havana ;  the  regular  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  by  mail  packets  was  his  suggestion,  and  the  Guinea 
rail-road  is  a  crowning,  ever-memorable  and  enduring  monument  of  his 
enterprise  and  genius.  Amidst  these  improvements,  beneficial  to  Spain 
and  the  island,  the  Count  was  enabled  to  make  frequent  and  heavy  remit- 
tances to  the  general  treasury  in  Spain,  which  was  so  relieved  by  them 
that  the  demands  were  gradually  augmented  without  any  regard  to  the 
means  of  meeting  them,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  was,  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  necessities  of  the  island  to  the  urgency  of  their  payment. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  Bank  of  St.  Ferdinand,  the  establishment  of 
which  was  one  of  the  acts  which  do  honor  to  Villanueva,  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  any  service  to  the-public,  as  its  capital  was  specially 
sent  for  from  Madrid.  In  brief,  Count  Villanueva's  administration  can 
in  no  way  be  better  appreciated  than  by  bearing  in  mind  that  whatever 
liberal  and  enlightened  views  he  carried  into  practical  efiect,  he  had 
nothing  similar  to  guide  him  or  excite  his  emulation,  in  all  the  Spanish 
territory.  His  power  in  Cuba  was  great,  his  influence  in  Madrid  had 
no  equal,  and  his  credit  abroad  was  such  that  his  promise  and  accept- 
ance was  a  source  of  revenue  at  court.  The  authority  of  the  captain- 
general  himself  being  eclipsed  by  his,  it  is  certainly  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  public  bodies  and  individuals  should  have  sunk  into  insigni- 
ficance. 

It  was  in  such  a  state  of  political  weakness  and  general  prosperity, 
that  the  Estatuto  Real,  which  was  the  first  liberal  act  of  Christina's  re- 
gency, found  Cuba.  Under  it  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  observed,  as 
they  always  had  done,  the  laws  promulgated  in  the  mother  country.     A 
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number  of  members  were  added  to  the  municipalities,  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  hereditary  members,  and  the  former  were  by  express  proviso  to 
be  individuals  who  were  highest  on  the  tax  list.  Thus  formed,  these 
corporations  elected  the  deputies  who  represented  the  interests  of  the 
island  at  the  Spanish  congress.  This  slight  political  change,  which 
enabled  the  corporations  of  Havana,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  Puerto  Prin* 
cipe,  to  name  three  deputies  in  the  *  Estamentos'  without  other  free  insti- 
tutions, was  certainly  not  calculated  to  alarm  the  royal  authority,  how- 
ever  jealous  it  might  be  supposed.  Three  votes,  more  or  less,  could  not 
of  course  cause  any  uneasiness ;  but  it  is  ever  the  consequence  of  free 
institutions,  in  just  proportion  to  their  worth,  to  diminish  the  importance 
of  individuals.  We  see  then  one  of  the  causes  of  that  strenuous 
opposition  so  successfully  exerted  to  deprive  the  island  of  deputies  to 
Madrid.  Such  a  refusal,  where  there  is  an  immense  amount  or  produc- 
tive capital  to  be  benefited  or  injured,  or  destroyed  by  the  enactments  of 
government,  and  where  the  colony  is  not  allowed  delegates  to  represent 
Its  interests  at  court,  has  no  parallel  in  any  civilized  country  professing 
to  approve  of  liberal  institutions.  The  island  was  at  that  time  gov- 
ern^ by  General  Tacon,  whose  short-sighted,  narrow  views  and  jeaL 
ous  and  weak  mind  were  joined  to  an  uncommon  stubbornness  of  cba« 
racter.  Never  satiated  with  power,  it  was  through  his  influence  that  the 
wealthy  portion  of  the  community  was  divested  of  the  privileges  confer- 
red  on  them  by  the  Bstatuto.  He  even  deprived  the  old  municipalities 
of  Havana  of  the  faculty  of  naming  the  under  commissaries  of  police. 
In  his  own  immodest  report  of  his  reign,  as  it  was  justly  termed,  he  enu- 
merated the  very  extensive  and  costly  buildings  and  public  works  he 
had  constructed,  and  from  the  singular  manner  in  which  he  accounts 
for  procuring  the  ordinary  means,  we  must  suppose  he  had  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  To  sustain  his  absolute  government  by  trampling 
on  every  institution,  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  first  violent 
and  unjustifiable  act.  It  was  consequential  upon  his  own  and  his  fol- 
lowers' efibrts.  Any  power,  any  institution,  not  dependent  on  the  palace 
of  the  captain.general,  might  be  the  means  of  denouncing  abuses,  of  ex- 
posing the  real  deformity  of  his  and  their  pretended  patriotism ;  and  the 
numberless  parasites  whose  interest  ever  was  to  blind  the  royal  eyes, 
magnified  the  virtues  of  their  hero,  while  they  were  rapidly  accumula- 
ting fortunes  at  his  side.  In  order  to  obtain  credit  in  the  management 
of  the  police,  he  displayed  a  despotic  and  even  brutal  activity  in  the 
mode  of  exacting  from  the  under  officers,  distributed  in  the  several  wards 
of  the  city,  un^r  personal  responsibility,  the  apprehension  and  sum- 
mary prosecution  of  criminals.  They  soon  found  that  there  would  be 
no  complaint,  provided  they  acted  vigorously  and  brought  up  prisoners. 
So  far  from  presuming  their  innocence,  or  requiring  proof  of  their  crimes, 
those  who  were  once  arrested  were  put  to  the  negative  and  difficult  task 
of  proving  their  innocence.  The  more  unwarrantable  the  acts  of  his 
subalterns  the  more  acceptable  to  him,  since  they,  in  his  opinion,  exhibi- 
ted the  energy  of  his  authority.  They  trembled  in  his  presence,  and 
led  it  to  persecute,  to  invent  accusations,  to  imprison,  and  spread  terror 
and  desolation  among  the  families  of  the  land !  It  is  but  just  to  add, 
that  the  banditti  and  thieves  and  professed  gamblers  were  terrified  by 
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his  sweeping  scythe,  and  became  much  more  modest  than  they  had  been 
during  the  brief  government  of  the  weak  and  infirm  General  Ricafort, 
the  predecessor  of  Tacon.  The  timid  and  short-sighted  merchant  who 
projected  this  reform,  did  not  comprehend  or  appreciate  the  illegality  of 
the  system,  nor  its  pernicious  effects  on  the  future  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  was  the  first  to  justify  the  man  who  dared  interpose  himself  be- 
tween the  Spanish  monarchs  and  their  subjects,  to  silence  every  com- 
plaint of  the  latter,  and  to  say  to  the  former,  *  You  shall  never  hear  the  pe- 
titions of  your  American  vassals  contrary  to  my  pleasure.'  The  political 
servitude  at  that  moment  implanted  in  the  country,  was  new,  and  must  of 
course  excite  discontent,  which  was  not  unfrequently  vented  in  the  ran- 
dom conversation  of  young  men. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  a  regular  system  of  espionage.  The 
prisoners  were  distributed  in  the  castles,  because  the  jails  were  insuffi- 
cient  to  contain  them.  In  the  dungeons  were  lodged  nearly  six  hundred 
persons,  the  cause  of  whose  detention  nobody  knew ;  a  fact  authentically 
proved  by  a  casual  circumstance.  In  the  streets,  in  the  highways  and 
fortresses,  under  a  scorching  sun,  and  during  the  unhealthy  season,  the 
poor  Carlist  prisoners,  having  surrendered  themselves,  trusting  to  the 
faith  of  liberals,  were  suffered  to  sicken  and  sink  miserably  into  a 
premature  grave.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  his  political 
persecution  was  confined  to  the  enemies  of  the  liberal  institutions  then 
existing  in  Madrid.  The  contrary  may  be  adduced  from  the  inconside- 
rate protection  extended  by  him  to  the  famous  friar  Cerito  Almeda, 
of  whose  machinations  he  appeared  to  approve,  and  from  the  fact  that 
events  favorable  to  the  queen  were  at  a  certain  period  not  permitted  to 
appear  in  the  distorted  press  of  Havana.  His  creed  was  soon  ascer- 
tained. He  considered  those  whom  he  thought  likely  to  tear  the  veil 
from  his  tyranny,  the  veritable  traitors,  the  enemies  of  his  throne,  and 
the  advocates  of  independence  in  Cuba.  He  destroyed  all  freedom  of 
discussion  in  the  municipal  body,  usurped  its  powers,  and  frightened 
away  such  members  as  he  thought  would  not  bend  sufficiently  to  his 
will.  He  constructed  an  enormously  high,  massive,  level  road  through 
the  widest  avenue  of  the  city,  which  is  at  this  moment  in  process 
of  removal,  at  the  expense  of  the  same  suffering  community  who  had  to 
pay  for  its  erection,  and  had  to  suffer  its  unhealthy  effects  while  it  re- 
mained. Greneral  Tacon  moreover  established  a  privileged  market  for 
selling  meat  and  fish,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  and  the  public  reve- 
nue, and  for  the  profit  of  himself  and  his  nearest  friends.  Those  who 
doubt  this  statement,  may  find  a  clue  to  the  facts  in  the  <  Expression  de 
Agrarios,  ante  el  Tribunale  Supremo  de  Justicia,  por  el  Ayuntamisentos 
de  la  Habana  sobre  cargos  en  residencia  al  General  Tacon,'  printed  in 
New-York  by  Desueur  and  Company,  in  1839.  Among  other  things  it 
will  there  be  seen  how  a  man  living  at  his  table  and  board,  was  subse- 
quently found  to  be  interested  in  the  contract  for  the  meat  and  fish  mar- 
ket, without  its  being  absolutely  binding  on  him  to  perform  the  condition 
of  paying  in  his  amount  of  stock  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  his  share  of 
the  profits,  which  he  did  nevertheless  receive. 

It  will  likewise  be  found  that  the  party  to  that  contract  was  illegally 
prefei:red  to  the  more  regular  bidders.     It  may  farther  be  ascertained 
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from  that  work  that  when  the  contractors  obtained  the  grant  and  com- 
menced  exacting  unauthorized  fees,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  public,  a 
suit  was  instituted  to  investigate  and  reform  the  abuse  at  the  tribunal  of 
one  of  the  alcades,  and  that  the  record  was  claimed  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Tacon,  who  still  lies  under  the  charge  of  having  caused  it  to 
disappear,  as  it  is  stated  in  his  successor  General  Espeleta's  official  an- 
swer, that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  captain-general- 
ship. 

Notwithstanding  General  Tacon's  efforts  at  the  first  election  under  the 
Estatuto,  the  voice  of  his  Excellency  Don  Juan  Montalva  y  Castillo  was 
raised  in  Madrid  at  the  Cortes,  and  the  misconduct  of  the  former  partially 
exposed.  As  it  continued,  Messrs.  Armas  and  Saco  were  named  for  the 
second  congress  during  his  government,  both  very  enlightened  and  able 
men,  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  and  friendly  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  island,  and  therefore  as  opposed  to  the  ultra-lib^ral  or  revo« 
Intionary  ideas,  as  desirous  of  removing  from  the  Spanish  peninsular 
government  the  shame  and  discredit  of  such  lawless  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  chief  metropolitan  authority.  To  discover  imagined  conspi- 
racies, to  commence  suits  blindly  approved  by  his  assessor,  to  expatri- 
ate, to  vex,  to  imprison  the  citizens,  these  were  Tacon's  noble  exploits. 
His  artful  reports  found  credit  at  court.  He  was  therefore  continued 
in  his  government,  and  the  Spanish  Cortes  in  1836,  by  a  majority  of 
thirteen  votes,  shut  their  doors,  which  had  always  been  open  to  Ameri- 
can representatives,  against  the  deputies  of  the  island,  then  elected  and 
at  Madrid.  They  were  obliged  to  return  without  being  allowed  the 
privilege  of  uttering  their  grievances.  This  was  the  single  but  serious 
act  of  usurpation  which  robbed  the  descendants  of  the  island's  con- 
querors of  all  interference  in  their  administration  and  tributary  system. 
Some  time  after  the  oath  to  the  constitution  had  been  taken  at  Madrid  in 
1812,  the  Spanish  General  Lorenzo,  commanding  in  St.  Jago,  encour- 
aged  by  the  encomiums  and  rewards  conferred  in  former  times  and  simi- 
lar instances,  on  such  authorities  as  first  followed  the  impulse  given  at 
the  court  of  a  political  change,  thought  it  his  duty  to  conform  to  the 
plan  most  approved  by  all  parties,  royalist  or  liberal,  viz :  to  prolong 
the  cry  raised  at  the  seat  of  government. 

He  therefore  proclaimed  the  constitution.  The  wily  old  general  who 
had  so  successfully  snatched  from  the  country  all  representative  or  dele- 
gate system,  would  not  of  course  very  quietly  allow  his  fabric  to  be 
levelled  to  the  ground.  He  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  au- 
thority, and  though  well  satisfied  of  the  pacific  views  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  island,  insisted  upon  fitting  out  an  expensive  expedition,  wnich 
cost  the  inhabitants  more  than  $500,000,  and  would  have  it  proceed, 
notwithstanding  the  commissioners  sent  by  Lorenzo  made  a  formal  pro- 
mise that  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  should  preserve  their  system 
until  the  queen  decided,  or  would  obey  at  once  Tacon's  order  to  annul 
the  constitution,  provided  an  amnesty  were  granted  for  the  single  act  of 
proclaiming  the  same,  their  sole  offence.  General  Tacon  began  to  make 
use  of  his  favorite  weapon  (that  of  attacking  the  islanders)  against  Gene- 
ral Lorenzo  and  the  Intendant  of  Havana,  by  perfidious  suggestions  cal- 
culated to  impair  their  well-proven  loyalty  to  their  sovereign.  Such 
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improbable  stories,  the  ilMisguised  animosity  of  his  passionate  language, 
the  cognizance  by  some  impartial  peninsular  tribunals  of  some  of  his 
grossly-imagined  plans  of  conspiracy,  all  had  an  influence  to  force  the 
Spanish  court  to  acknowledge,  without,  for  reasons  of  policy,  publicly 
avowing  it,  the  irregular  and  disorderly  course  of  Tacon's  administra- 
tion, and  he  was  removed  from  office.  But  nothing  was  more  efficient 
in  drawing  the  mask  from  his  face  than  the  unskilfulness  of  Joaquin 
Valdez,  his  standing  conspiracy-witness  and  confidential  agent,  who  in 
framing  one  of  his  plans  got  into  a  strange  quandary  by  compromitting 
the  Intendant  of  Cadiz,  and  other  respectable  old  Spaniards,  supposed  to 
be  concerned  in  the  plot. 

Iiet  me  add,  to  the  honor  of  the  Spanish  name,  that  at  the  subsequent 
sittings  of  the  Cortes,  as  if  the  injuries  which  had  just  been  inflicted  on 
Cuba  called  for  immediate  redress,  it  was  generally  admitted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  what  has  since  been  artfully  withdrawn  from  the  sight 
of  the  deputies,  that  the  political  condition  of  that  distant  colony  should 
be  attended  to  and  ameliorated  without  delay.  A  generous  and  high- 
minded  Spaniard,  Don  Antonio  Benavide,  equally  loyal  to  his  country 
and  desirous  of  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants,  clearly  and  ably  insisted 
upon  the  adoption  of  any  system  in  lieu  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Cap- 
tain-Greneral.  But  the  zeal  and  high  sense  of  justice  entertained  by 
-  the  congress  could  give  no  relief,  where  the  agents  of  the  local  govern- 
ment were  active,  and  the  oppressed  country  had  no  advocates  to  main- 
tain her  rights.  The  only  result  was  a  royal  order  authorizing  Tacon 
to  call  a  Junta,  which  he  took  care  should  be  formed  to  bis  liking  gene- 
rally, composed  of  authorities  named  by  government,  in  its  pay,  with 
three  or  four  private  individuals  among  the  general's  pliant  tools.  This 
Junta  was  to  propose  special  laws  for  the  government  of  the  island. 
The  consequence  was  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected.  The 
chief  soon  perceived  that,  however  yielding  the  members  might  be,  they 
must  draw  up  some  rules  ostensibly  to  restrain  his  untamed  will,  or  ex- 
cite  the  ridicule  of  even  the  Spanish  Court.  Af\er  calling  together 
and  dispersing  them  instantly,  under  a  show  of  separating  them  into 
committees,  he  rendered  the  whole  attempt  inefficient,  and  feigning  fear 
of  danger  from  the  plots  of  the  white  population,  caused  every  feeling 
of  justice  to  Cuba  to  be  forgotten  in  Spain.  The  only  proposition  which 
seems  to  have  transpired  from  the  sitting  of  that  strange,  transitory  and 
expensive  Junta,  was  to  make  the  island  a  vice-royalty  and  Tacon  vice- 
king.     But  it  appears  too  ludicrous  to  deserve  any  credit. 

Notwithstanding  it  was  under  free  institutions  that  Spain  acceded  to 
the  establishment  of  the  mixed  Anglo-Spanish  Tribunal  at  Havana,  it 
was  when  the  public  bodies  of  the  island  were  without  sufficient  energy 
to  raise  their  spontaneous  protest  on  political  questions,  that  the  Castilian 
name  was  humbled  by  the  floating  fortress  which  the  English  had  an- 
chored  in  the  port  of  Havana,  as  a  rallying  signal  of  abolitionism, 
openly  and  malignantly  avowed,  as  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  manned  by  black  men  in  British  uniform.  These  soldiers, 
distributed  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  great  number  liberated  from 
slave-ships  by  the  tribunal,  who  both  during  and  subsequent  to  their 
apprenticeship  were  left  in  the  country  in  direct  communication  with 
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their  bond-brethreD,  were  the  first  instruments  of  spreading  discontent 
among  the  slave  population.  Very  far  from  independent  and  from  repre- 
senting the  wealthy  planters'  interest  must  have  been  the  public  bodies 
of  the  island,  who  thus  patiently  saw  the  germs  of  violent  insurrection 
sown  broad-cast  over  the  land,  without  most  earnestly  assailing  the 
Spanish  ministry  with  their  complaints.  It  was  not  however  until  about 
the  year  1835,  that  the  disproportion  of  the  races  became  alarming. 
In  1837,  General  Tacon  received  an  official  communication  from 
Madrid,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  note  from  the  Spanish  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, containing  a  vivid  picture  of  the  dangers  to  Cuba  from  the  abo- 
litionary efforts  making  in  the  United  States  and  generally  all  over  the 
world.  He  who  had  heedlessly  given  new  life  and  development  to  the 
policy  which  Vives  had  only  partially  unfolded,  and  which  consisted  in 
separating  the  old  Spaniards  from  the  natives,  was  now  made  to  feel 
that  the  cooperation  of  the  country's  bourgeoUiej  in  all  their  united  effi>rt, 
was  requisite  to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  the  abolitionists. 

The  exposition  of  the  Minister  at  Washington,  though  abounding  with 
contradictory  opinions,  was  in  the  main  exact.  It  predicted  immediate 
danger.  No  public  bodies  existing  which  could  be  considered  as  ema- 
nating even  indirectly  from  the  people,  rich  or  poor,  and  having  dis- 
credited and  crushed  such  institutions  as  once  existed  in  the  island,  what 
could  he  do  ?  He  contrived  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  planters 
in  the  city  of  Matanzas,  whose  very  judicious  report  provided  for  do- 
mestic and  rural  government,  material  defence  and  funds  to  carry  their 
plans  into  effect.  The  colonization  of  the  island  by  white  inhabitants, 
which  had  been  unlawfully  terminated,  was  demanded  by  this  meeting 
of  planters,  who  also  insisted  upon  the  establishment  of  a  rural  militia. 
In  consequence  of  these  requisitions,  their  resolutions  on  the  first  were 
not  carried  into  execution.  The  immigration  of  whites  has  been  mate- 
rially obstructed  by  an  influential  party,  who  consider  it  hostile  to  the 
introduction  of  laborers  more  consonant  to  their  ta^te  and  interest. 
General  Valdez  was  latterly  named  Captain-Greneral,  an  honest  and 
generous  soldier,  whose  memory  is  still  dear  to  the  liberal  party  in  Spaiuj 
wearing  many  honorable  marks  of  worth,  gray  in  the  service  of  his 
cx)untry,  but  his  capacity  undoubtedly  impaired  by  age,  joined  to  a 
general  ignorance  of  the  colonies  and  of  political  affairs,  common  to  all 
the  military  as  a  class.  A  person  observing  the  progress  of  English 
pretensions  respecting  Cuba,  would  certainly  conclude  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston  had  himself  chosen  such  a  man,  who  though  beyond  the  reach 
of  bribery,  and  incapable  of  wilful  wrong  to  his  country,  was  from  his 
weakness  a  suitable  and  manageable  instrument.  Let  it  however  be 
said  in  his  praise,  that  he  had  occasion  to  show  that  when  the  Captain- 
General  chooses  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade  it  is  in  his  power  to 
do  so. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  series  of  by-laws  made  for  the  government 
of  the  slaves  was  published,  wherein,  instead  of  providing  for  the  real 
circumstances  of  the  occasion,  the  dominical  rights  of  the  master  were 
suddenly  attacked,  yet  not  so  much  perhaps  by  their  positive  provisos, 
as  the  appearance  of  interference  at  a  period  when  the  restlessness  and 
uneasiness  of  the  blacks  required  measures  of  an  entirely  contrary 
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nature.  The  management  of  a  slave  country  is  ever  a  difficult  matter. 
To  avoid  the  commission  of  great  errors,  in  the  condition  of  Cuba, 
would  have  been  scarcely  less  than  miraculous.  The  actual  feelings 
of  the  blacks  could  not,  with  certainty,  be  ascertained  by  individutds 
who  had  either  recently  arrived  from  Spain,  or  never  attended  on  their 
estates  but  for  a  few  moments,  or  during  excursions  of  pleasure.  Thus 
it  happened,  that  many  judicious  planters,  judging  from  the  small  and 
gradual  changes  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  blacks,  foresaw  the  coming 
storm  for  years,  while  the  government  agent  could  not  comprehend, 
and  resolutely  refuted,  such  opinions  as  they  thought  unnecessarily 
alarming. 

Mr.  Tumbull,  the  English  consul,  who  from  his  European  reputa- 
tion would  never  have  been  allowed  to  occupy  the  post  of  consul  at  Cuba, 
had  the  Cuban  proprietors  had  an  organ  of  complaint,  other  than  the 
government  agents,  concerted  incendiary  plots,  and  boldly  prosecuted 
them,  notwithstanding  the  timely  and  honorable  interference  of  6arcia« 
one  of  the  governors  of  the  city  of  Matanzas. 

I  might  name  several  little  incidents,  evident  precursors  of  an  insur- 
rection, which  for  many  years  before  the  late  repeated  attempts,  de- 
manded a  change  in  the  system  of  the  whole  island  ;  a  change  which 
would  have  taken  place  under  a  government  having  the  means  and  dis- 
position to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  things.  But  as  I  am  not  writing 
the  history  of  Cuba,  I  must  rest  here  for  a  time,  reserving  for  another 
opportunity,  the  relation  of  late  events,  as  they  were  communicated  to 
me,  and  which  you  could  not  well  understand,  without  this  preliminary 
exposition,  which  to  my  great  joy  is  now  concluded. 
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High  in  the  air,  instinct  their  guide. 
Speeding,  until  their  home  is  won ; 

By  no  temptation  drawn  aside. 
The  feathered  tmvellen  move  on. 

FVom  cold  and  storms  they  wins  their  flight 
To  southern  lands  with  cloudless  skies. 

Where  Nature  smiles,  forever  bright. 
And  wintry  tempests  never  rise. 

I  too  like  them  would  take  my  way 

To  wanner  regions,  'till  the  blast 
And  withering  frost,  of  winter's  day, 
With  all  its  gloomy  hours,  were  past. 

And  when  old  age  comes  stealing  on. 
And  being's  sun  must  coldly  smne. 

To  some  fiur  clime  I  would  be  gone. 
Where  life's  spring  could  again  be  mine. 
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Deep  in  the  deserts  wild  of  buming  sand. 

Far  from  my  mountain  home, 
Far  from  the  vales  and  streams  of  Fatherland, 
Alone  I  roam. 

I  sesj  at  distance  o'er  the  barren  brown, 

A  placid  lake  at  rest ; 
Shadowy  hills  and  moving  clouds  float  down 
Its  glancing  breast. 

Alas !  the  waters  vanish,  thin  as  light, 

When  thirsty  feet  draw  near; 
tike  Error,  they  at  distance  cheat  the  sight. 
Then  disappear. 

Over  the  hot  and  heavy  soil  I  tread, 

How  wearily  and  slow ! 
The  pitiless  sun  beats  down  upon  my  head. 
Yet  on  I  go. 

I  see  the  unburied  bones  of  mighty  hosts. 

In  drifted  sand-hills  near ; 
I  hear  the  mntterinffs  of  their  thirsty  ghosts, 
*  No  water  here  V 

But  now  far  off  I  see,  cheered  on  once  more, 

A  half-hid  palm-tree  stand ; 
Branch  after  branch,  aloft  it  rises  o'er 
The  sea  of  sand. 

So  to  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  at  last. 

Sinking  in  long  deatii-strife. 
Over  the  main  comes  on,  with  growixur  mast. 
Theshipoflffe. 

The  low  acacia  lifts  its  fragrant  head. 

Planted  beside  the  weU ; 
Its  yellow  flowers  o'er  sultry  breezes  spread 
A  pleasant  smell. 

See  the  green  bending  boughs,  how  beautifiil, 

Down  o'er  the  fountain  slanting; 
And  birds  among  the  leaves  shady  and  cool. 
Are  loudly  chanting. 

Hope  nerves  afresh  each  slowly-lagging  limb, 

Onward  I  run,  I  fly : 
Down  on  my  knees  I  fall  beside  its  brim— 
TheweUis<2ry.' 

'  Oh  God!  a  death  of  thirst !  and  life  all  spent  - 

Ended  ere  yet  begun ! 
Fathee  it  is  Thy  Hand,  I  am  content, 
Thy  will  be  done !' 
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I  lay  me  down  beneath  the  palm ;  the  cup 

My  handi  still  vainly  keep; 
And  deadly  fiuntneas  wraxM  my  Mnaes  up, 
like  sadden  sleep. 

The  desert  was  not  in  my  dreams,  nor  heat. 

Nor  weariness,  nor  thirst ; 
But  sparkling  from  the  rocks  before  my  feet, 
The  fountain  burst 

I  laoched  to  see  the  joyous  streams  all  round 

Run  puriing  through  the  plain ; 
And  rustled  in  my  ears  the  plasby  sound 
Of  fidling  rain. 

I  woke.    The  cup  was  brimming  in  my  hand, 

The  drops  of  Heaven  still  fell ; 
And  by  my  side,  ran  over  in  the  sand 
The  bubbling  well. 
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PBIMITIVB      WELCH     THSATBE:      BIDICULOUS      ADVENTURB. 

Trr  buildiDg  which  we  secured  for  our  performances  was  a  large 
empty  house,  in  its  arrangements  very  like  the  hotels  of  the  Spanish 
noblesse.  A  large  stable  occupied  the  lower  portion  of  it :  this  part  was 
dedicated  to  the  audience.  A  way  was  broken  abeve  into  the  house, 
where  our  stage  was  formed,  not  very  extensive,  as  may  be  imagined, 
but  still  sufficiently  large  to  answer  Uie  purpose.  Behind  the  scenes  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  pass,  in  consequence  of  the  room  being  very 
limited  in  its  dimensions.  I  had,  like  all  young  actors  who  have  the 
means  of  procuring  it,  a  splendid  wardrobe.  In  the  play  of  Pizarro  my 
Rolla's  dress  was  superb,  and  quite  worthy  the  court  of  the  Incas.  My 
royal  master,  Ataliba,  was  contented  with  a  simple  shirt,  and  a  little 
drapery  formed  of  glazed  calico.  My  ambition  prompted  me  to  lose  no 
time  in  producing  that  gaudy  and  attractive  play.  The  Welch  looked 
upon  me  with  primitive  wonder.  I  died  like  a  hero,  amidst  deafening 
shouts  of  applause,  and  the  ill-concealed  tears  and  sobs  of  many  a 
Welch  beauty.  Those  tears  however  were  quickly  changed,  first  to 
gentle  titterings,  and  finally  to  obstreperous  bursts  of  laughter.  The 
company  of  actors  was  limited,  and  the  principals  were  compelled  to  do 
the  work  of  supernumeraries:  Our  gallant  army  was  in  nubihuSf  and 
I  presume  that  the  representative  of  Rolla  was  never  treated  with  so 
much  respect  before.  It  was  of  course  essential  to  remove  my  body  pre- 
vious to  interment,  and  thus  commenced  the  funeral  procession :  Alonzo 
and  Ataliba  had  each  a  leg,  Cora  and  the  blind  man,  who  by  the  way 
had  played  four  or  five  parts,  had  an  arm.     In  the  first  place,  one  Ug 
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was  put  up ;  down  went  that ;  and  then  they  tried  the  other ;  one  arm 
touched  the  6oor,  one  leg  was  flying  in  the  air,  while  strong  expressions 
were  hovering  about  my  lips,  longing  to  have  vent,  for  I  was  full  of 
indignation  at  my  beautiful  tragedy-acting  being  destroyed  by  their 
awkardness.  At  length  they  succeeded  in  getting  half  my  body  off  at 
one  of  the  wings,  and  there  I  stuck  fast,  for  there  was  literally  no  room 
to  carry  me  farther ;  but  fortunately  the  delicate,  tender  Cora  recollec- 
ted that  at  the  next  entrance  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  putting  an  end 
to  my  torture  and  the  amusement  of  the  audience.  I  was  instantly  re* 
moved,  and  every  obstacle  was  vanquished.  A  fire-place  was  in  that 
position,  and  they  literally  crammed  me,  finery  and  all,  half-up  the 
chimney !  The  curtain  was  obliged  to  be  lowered  immediately,  to  re- 
lieve me  from  my  agonizing  situation ;  and  I  came  down  amidst  the 
convulsive  laughter  of  the  whole  company,  and  afterward  to  my  own 
great  amusement,  the  picture  of  one  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Montague's 
protegees  on  the  first  of  May.  The  retrospect  is  infinitely  more  agree- 
able than  was  the  fact  itself;  although  I  very  soon  got  over  my  chagrin. 
For  a  few  days,  in  my  walks,  I  produced  nearly  as  much  amusement 
as  my  friend  Listen  in  his  palmy  days ;  and  many  a  black  and  blue 
eye  was  turned  upon  me  with  something  more  than  a  simper,  as  I  re- 
minded the  gazer  of  the  absurd  situation  in  which  I  had  been  placed. 
My  performance  of  the  Stranger  was  considered  very  touching,  but  I 
am  afraid  it  is  a  play  that  does  not  much  improve  the  morals  of  any 
place,  as  there  are  many  fair  ones  who  may  be  tempted  to  commit  the 
sin  for  the  sake  of  the  reconciliation. 


SXCUBStON    TO    CHEPSTOW    AND    TTHTBBN    ABB2T. 

To  return  to  Bristol.  I^  started  on  a  pedestrian  excursion  with  a 
friend,  highly  educated  anil  accomplished,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Berkeley  Castle,  with  all  its  historical  recollections,  Chepstow  Castle,  the 
prison  of  some  of  the  regicides  of  Charles  the  Martyr,  and  that  most 
magnificent  of  ruins,  Tintem  Abbey.  Of  Berkeley  Castle,  where  I 
had  the  honor  afterward  of  being  a  guest,  I  will  speak  hereafter. 
Chepstow  is  a  ruin,  of  great  beauty,  and  its  position  is  most  romaatic. 
One  of  the  towers  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  overhanging  the  lovely 
river  of  the  Wye  :  the  ivy  clinging  to  and  combining  with  both,  con- 
veys the  idea  that  one  is  coeval  with  the  other.  The  gate  was  nearly 
perfect,  and  a  deep  dry  moat  was  on  the  land  side :  there  were  rooms  in 
sufficient  preservation  to  be  let  during  the  summer  months ;  and  oh  !  how 
I  longed  to  be  one  of  its  occupants,  and  to  be  enabled  to  wander  at  night 
through  its  baronial  halls  and  tenantless  apartments ;  to  hear  the  whis- 
pers of  the  autumnal  breeze,  and  to  watch  the  fitful  changes  of  the  moon, 
throwing  her  silvery  light  upon  the  waters ;  to  hear  the  meanings  of 
Martin  and  of  his  brother  regicides,  whose  prison  was  in  the  keep,  as 
if  in  deep  repentence  of  their  guilt ;  for  surely  the  errors  and  even  the 
crimes  of  Charles  were  greatly  obliterated  by  his  gallant  bearing  from 
the  moment  he  became  a  prisoner,  and  through  the  brutal  treatment  he 
experienced  from  his  fanatical  persecutors. 
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After  having  been  delighted,  not  sated,  with  the  interest  attached  to 
this  castle,  we  bent  our  steps  back  to  the  town,  of  which  we  took  a  sur- 
vey ;  a  town  which  has  by  no  means  excited  the  great  interest  it  is 
worthy  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  a  lover  of  the  picturesque.  For  ages 
the  truly  ancient  British  chieftains  of  Chepstow  preserved  that  region 
from  the  iron  tyranny  of  the  Northerns.  Patriotic  were  their  motives, 
glorious  their  deeds :  to  their  bravery  it  was  owing  that  the  people  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Caerleon  to  the  west,  and  of  many  other  opulent  towns, 
dwelt  in  peace,  security  and  independence.  The  walls  of  Chepstow 
extend  full  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  present  town.  They  are  of 
solid  masonry,  very  thick,  and  at  least  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in 
height ;  proving  that  in  the  olden  time  the  city  must  have  been  oonsid- 
erably  larger  and  of  great  importance.  The  tide  at  Chepstow  has  been 
known  to  rise  some  sixty  feet,  and  is  only  equalled  in  height  by  that  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  North-America. 

We  now  started  for  Tintem  Abbey,  a  distance  of  not  more  than  five 
miles.  The  day  was  gloomy,  with  an  occasional  shower,  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  damp  our  ardor.  On  our  arrival  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  a 
little  public  bouse,  where  we  found  simple  fare,  with  that  extreme  clean- 
liness and  homely  comfort  so  often  to  be  met  with  by  the  toad-side  in 
England  ;  but  we  were  obliged  to  check  our  enthusiasm  with  respect  to 
the  object  of  our  visit,  for  the  landlord,  who  was  the  guardian  of  the 
Abbey,  was  not  expected  home  till  late  in  the  evening ;  and,  by  way 
of  preventing  any  encroachments  upon  his  domain  during  his  absence, 
he  had  taken  the  keys  with  him.  We  sat  down  however  with  very 
respectable  appetites  to  an  excellent  chicken,  together  with  eggs  and 
bacon  and  some  home-brewed  ale,  and  did  as  much  justice  to  our  repast 
as  the  dbhois  of  old  (who  were  now  sleeping  in  their  cold  monuments  in 
our  immediate  vicinity)  did  to  more  sumptuous  fare.  Toward  evening 
the  weather  assumed  a  more  dreary  character,  and  heavy  gusts  of  wind 
broke  upon  our  ears,  conveying  an  indistiwct  but  pleasurable  feeling  of 
solemnity,  while  it  recalled  all  the  deep  and  powerful  interest  of  the  past. 
At  length,  between  nine  and  ten,  our  host  returned,  and  we  prevailed 
upon  him,  though  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  gentle  in- 
sinuation of  an  additional  fee,  to  conduct  us  into  the  interior  of  the  sacred 
edifice.  The  door  of  the  great  entrance  was  opened,  and  the  lamp  of 
our  conductor  sent  forth  a  dim  unearthly  light  that  at  every  step  seemed 
to  lead  us  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp  to  some  point  of  danger.  It  was  a 
place  and  an  hour  when  Superstition  walked  in  all  her  terrors ;  and  it 
required  no  exaggerated  feeling  to  imagine  that  this  was  the  place 
where 

'  Descenduig  spirits  have  conversed  with  man, 
And  told  the  secrets  of  the  world  unknown.' 

The  moaning  blasts  through  the  trees  every  moment  checked  our 
footsteps,  with  an  undefined  sensation  of  fear ;  the  broken  monuments 
impeded  our  path,  and  it  was  only  by  the  uncertain  and  precarious 
light  of  the  half-clouded  moon,  that  we  could  occasionally  trace  the 
outline  of  this  superb  abbey ;  its  massive  broken  arches,  with  here  and 
there  one  entirely  perfect,  which  had  defied  the  hand  of  time  somewhat 
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longer  than  those  in  its  vicinity.  In  a  nx)mentary  struggle^  the  moon 
would  shake  off  the  dark  and  mountainous  clouds  that  fitfully  enve- 
loped her ;  and  burst  forth  in  all  her  glorious  majesty,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  literally  bewilder  the  mind  with  the  superb  magnificenoe  of 
days  gone  by.  Here  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church 
had  weaned  the  mind  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  world ;  had 
brought  the  haughty  feudal  lord  to  humble  prayer  by  the  side  of  his 
humble  vassal ;  and  had  sent  up  the  song  of  praise,  in  adoration  of  the 
Dsmr.  The  eastern  window  has  so  oAen  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
painter,  by  its  rich  and  varied  tracery,  that  I  should  only  weaken  the 
force  of  its  beauty  by  an  attempt  at  its  description  here.  If  my  me- 
mory  however  be  not  faithless,  it  is  universally  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  goi^eous  specimens  of  Gothic  taste.  The  following  mominff  we 
anin  visited  this  holy  ground ;  and  notwithstanding  the  glaring  Tight 
of  the  sun  which  now  shone  forth  in  all  its  brilliancy,  very  little  if  any 
of  its  interest  had  diminished.  The  surrounding  cells,  and  the  minor 
details  of  the  building,  were  more  freely  expos^  to  our  view.  The 
Abbey  at  the  period  of  our  visit  belonged  to  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
The  extreme  care  and  watchfulness  bestowed  upon  it,  proved  how 
sensible  his  Grace  was  of  the  value  of  this  relic,  and  that  he  considered 
it  as  a  bright  jewel  in  his  ducal  coronet.  The  well  known  taste  and 
elegance  of  mind  which  so  fully  belong  to  his  noble  successor  have 
doubtless  secured  for  it  the  same  care  and  attention. 

How  pleasing  is  the  contrast  so  frequently  afibrded  between  the  con- 
duct of  these  lords  of  the  domain  and  that  of  corporate  bodies  who  have 
become  the  possessors  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  remains  in  the 
country,  of  relics  where  history  loves  to  dwell ;  where  ancient  lore 
unfolds  its  pages,  and  with  graceful  step  leads  us  to  martial  hall  and  to 
lady's  bower  f  But  modem  *  Improvement,'  with  its  accursed  hand, 
willingly  destroys  what  ought  to  be  imperishable.  Look  at  the  daring 
and  vulgar  efforts  which  have  so  frequently  been  made  to  remove  the 
ancient  gates  of  York,  and  thus  to  deprive  that  Roman  city  of  at  least 
(me  of  its  most  hallowed  recollections.  But,  thank  heaven !  such  bar- 
barism  has  not  yet  entirely  struck  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  held  most  sacred  ;  nor  has  the  day  yet  arrived,  on  which 
the  son  can  look  back  with  cold  and  chilling  indifference  upon  the  noble 
deeds  of  his  progenitors.  But  hold !  I  hear  the  prompter's  bell  give 
warning  that  I  must  exchange  the  reality  for  the  fiction  of  life,  and 
dress  for  a  new  part. 

THSATBIOAL  S8PBIT  DX-OORFS :    AM  tTHSZPSCTSD  BOKOB:  tOWXBBT. 

A  MOST  absurd  circumstance  occurred  to  me  on  my  return  to  Bristol 
from  this  excursion.  It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  at  which  time 
the  annual  fair  is  held.  This  fair  is  a  great  mart  for  the  sale  of  horses, 
woollens,  *  and  other  sweet-meats,'  as  my  friend  Caleb  Quotem  says.  I 
accompanied  Mr.  Brunton,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Yates  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  to  one  of  the  celebrated  shows  exhibited  there.  And  here  I 
must  offer  an  apology  to  the  gentleman  presiding  over  one  of  those  in- 

vox.  XXT.  3 
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tellectual  amusements,  for  not  recollecting  his  name :  as  it  is  my  interest 
however  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  my  reader,  in  the  hope  that  he 
will  strongly  recommend  my  writings  to  his  'numerous  friends  and 
acquaintances,'  I  will  give  him  the  choice  of  three  names  to  select 
from ;  and  if  he  should  fortunately  hit  upon  the  right  one,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  some  satisfaction  to  the  injured  individual.  If  it  were 
not  Scowton,  it  might  have  been  Richardson,  and  if  wrong  in  both,  we  '11 
confer  the  honors  upon  Gyngell.  We  gazed  with  admiration  upon  the 
magnificently  attired  ladies  and  gentlemen,  their  faces  covered  with 
brick-dust,  and  their  lips,  those  of  the  gentlemen  I  mean,  with  corked 
moustaches,  while  black  raven  hair  hung  in  graceful  profusion  down 
their  necks.  Here  we  saw  the  chieftain  of  the  Castle  dance  with  one 
of  his  female  vassals,  without  the  slightest  afiectation  of  pride  or  dis- 
tinction in  any  of  his  movements ;  one  moment  exchanging  the  graceful 
bolero  for  an  Irish  jig,  and  the  next  elevating  at  arm's  length  the  active 
Columbine,  whose  performances  were  of  course  reserved  for  the  panto- 
mime ;  here  stood  a  dwarf,  under  the  wing  of  an  Irish  giantess,  and 

dark  lowering  banditti  arm-in-arm  with  the  ladies  of Court !    ThTere 

stood  the  Bleeding  Nun,  with  a  fond  recollection  of  the  world  she  had 
left,  regaling  herself  with  her  favorite  beverage  of  gin-and- water ; 
while  the  pot-boy  looked  on  with  admiration  and  wonder,  to  see  how 
one  spirit  despatched  the  other  in  so  brief  a  period. 

The  deep-sounding  gong  at  length  sent  forth  its  funeral  sounds,  and 
called  these  artists  to  their  vocation.  This  however  was  only  a  lure 
to  induce  the  people  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  be  good^atured,  and  part 
with  their  little  sixpences  at  once.  This  outward  stage  was  no  sooner 
cleared,  than  up  we  mounted  and  paid  a  shilling  each  for  a  front  seat : 
but  judge  of  our  confusion,  or  rather  that  of  Mr.  Brunton,  who  had 
been  so  long  a  disciple  of  Thespis,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
escape  the  lynx-eyed  manager,  proprietor  and  money-taker.  No,  said 
the  multifarious  functionary,  with  an  evidently  wounded  spirit,  and  with 
a  huskiness  in  his  throat,  which  seemed  the  index  of  profound  sensi- 
bility, (though  justice  compels  me  to  say,  I  believe  it  arose  l^ss  from  the 
latter  feeling,  than  from  an  early  use  of  spirituous  liquors) '  no,  times 
is  bad  to  be  sure,  but  not  so  bad  as  to  allow  us  to  take  money  from  our 
own  brethren  P  I  immediately  retreated,  to  give  way  to  some  other 
applicants  for  tickets,  and  should  have  been  grateful  if  a  trap-door  had 
at  that  moment  opened  and  engulphed  me.  I  felt  the  force  of  '  sauve 
qvi  petrf,'  but  did  not  dare  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  I  therefore  remained, 
a  living  monument  of  alabaster.  My  friend  *  blushed  tl^s  once,  who 
never  blushed  before ;'  Scowton,  Richardson,  or  Gyngell,  called  loudly 
for  an  aid-de-camp,  who  came  quickly  to  the  spot,  received  his  orders, 
darted  off  in  an  instant,  glancing  obliquely  at  two  such  distinguished 
persons,  as  I  presume  from  his  orders  he  considered  us,  while  we  were 
requested  to  wait  a  moment. 

Now  be  it  known  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
on  all  occasions  when  Royalty  honors  the  theatre  with  its  presence,  the 
manager  is  always  in  waiting  ;  in  full  coun-suit,  and  with  a  silver 
candlestick  in  each  hand,  he  precedes  the  royal  personages  to  their 
box,  backing  the  whole  way,  like  a  well-trained  horse.    Our  conductor 
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appeared,  not  in  a  court-suit,  it  is  true,  nor  with  silver  candlesticks, 
but  observing  all  the  proper  forms  and  ceremonies,  by  preceding  us  in 
the  same  way,  carrying  a  large  sieve  of  saw.dust,  which  he  sprinkled 
before  our  steps  as  we  descended  the  platform  leading  to  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  distingue  seat  that  could  be  procured  for  us.  The  as- 
tcHiishment  of  the  audience  at  this  extraordinary  parade  is  indescriba- 
ble ;  and  not  even  the  magnificence  of  the  appointments,  the  splendor 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  poetry,  could  arrest 
their  attention  one  moment.  They  undoubtedly  looked  upon  us  as 
foreign  princes  travelling  incog. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  preceding  summer,  I  had  played 
a  short  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dation  for  my  speedy  return  to  the  metropolis  at  one  of  the  larger  houses. 
My  debut  was  in  the  character  of  ■  ,  (the  name  is  iUegible,)  in 
*  Lovers*  Vows,'  in  which  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my 
reception ;  my  second  part  was  that  of  George  Barnwell,  and  then  I 
appeared  with  my  friend  Sowerby,  in  the  *  Doubtful  Season,'  in  which 
piece  he  sustained  a  very  prominent  character.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  extraordinary  acting  of  Sowerby,  and  he  certainly  had  the  merit 
of  puzzling  the  critics.  There  was  a  wildness  and  extravagance  in  his 
style,  which  frequently  excited  the  risible  muscles,  and  again  there 
would  be  a  burst  of  genius,  that  was  hailed  with  rapture.  The  judg- 
ment of  Colman  as  a  critic,  always  ranked  high,  and  he  afler  witnessing 
his  performance  in  the  above  play,  left  the  theatre  with  a  doubt  he  could 
ill  express : 

<  In  short,'  said  he, '  I  was  never  so  much  at  fault ;  for  he  is  either 
the  worst  actor  I  ever  saw,  or  decidedly  one  of  the  best' 

As  Sowerby  has  once  more  stumbled  on  my  path,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  relating  an  anecdote  of  him,  which  occurred  in  Glascow.  He  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  a  Mr.  Montgomery,  a  near  relation  of  the  Earl 
of  Gosford,  and  whose  assumed  name  was  Barry.  This  gentleman  had 
all  the  advantage  and  accomplishments  appertaining  to  his  position  in 
life.  He  had  '  finished'  at  Oxford  and  was  afterward  a  short  time  in  the 
army.  His  qualifications  for  the  stage  were  by  no  means  equal  to  his 
natural  and  acquired  talents.  He  had  a  private  income  of  some  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  without  being  parsimonious,  had  always 
funds  sufficient  to  protect  him  against  the  petty  accidents  of  life. 
Sowerby,  who  was  the  most  careless  of  mortals,  irequenlly  borrowed 
money ;  and  although  there  was  not  a  particle  of  meanness  in  his  com- 
position, he  almost  as  frequently  neglected  to  return  it.  On  one  occa- 
sion, being  pressed  for  twenty  pounds,  he  called  upon  Montgomery  to 
borrow  that  sum ;  but  the  latter  gentleman  decidedly  refused  him ; 
arguing  that  the  other,  though  sufficiently  honest,  was  a  careless  fellow, 
who  never  heeded  the  consequences  of  breaking  his  promise  lo  return 
the  money,  and  that  he,  Montgomery,  had  in  consequence  on  one  or 
two  occasions  suffered  serious  annoyance.  Sowerby  pressed  his  suit 
with  earnestness,  but  his  friend  was  inflexible.  At  length  he  left  the 
house  in  great  dudgeon,  but  returned  within  half  an  hour,  apparently 
indifferent  to  what  had  occurred,  and  said  :  *  Well,  if  you  '11  not  ad- 
vance me  any  money,  I  presume  you  '11  not  object  to  take  a  walk 
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with  me.'  Certainly  not,  was  the  reply.  He  was  muffled  up  in  a 
great-coat  which  did  not  at  all  accord  with  the  season ;  but  Mont* 
gomery  knew  it  was  idle  to  thwart  him  a  second  time,  and  quietly 
submitted  to  his  eccentricity.  They  went  to  the  salt-market,  at  an 
hour  when  the  place  was  densely  crowded  with  merchants  and  men 
of  business ;  and  when  they  had  arrived  in  the  heart  of  the  vast  throng, 
from  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  retreat ;  with  a  daring  fully 
equal  to  any  of  the  exhibitions  of  Rob  Roy  on  the  same  ground, 
Sowerby  turned  quietly  round  upon  his  victim,  and  said,  in  a  calm  tone : 
*  I  must  have  that  twenty  pounds.'  Montgomery,  treating  it  half  in  jest, 
half  in  earnest,  again  refused.  Sowerby  then  firmly  grasped  his  arm, 
at  the  same  time  renewing  his  entreaties ;  but  Montgomery,  notwith- 
standing his  extreme  amiability  of  disposition,  at  length  was  roused  into 
a  strong  feeling  of  annoyance*  and  rebuked  him  rather  sharply.  Per- 
haps there  never  was  a  man  more  sensitively  nervous  upon  any  point 
that  could  by  possibility  bring  him  before  the  public,  more  especially 
when  composed  of  all  classes  as  this  was.  Sowerby  knew  this,  and 
played  with  and  tickled  his  victim  like  a  trout,  till  he  arrived  at  his 
object.  He  then,  with  a  cool  determination,  which  the  other  knew  it 
was  in  vain  to  trifle  with,  repeated  : 

<  I  must  have  the  money,  or  I  '11  publicly  expose  you.' 

<  How  V  said  Montgomery ;  <  what  do  you  mean  ?' 

<  Simply  this !'  He  then  partially  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and  displayed 
beneath  it  a  harlequin  jacket,  with  all  its  gay  parti-colors,  and  rich 
spangles.  'You  will  walk  with  me  in  this  dress,  or  lend  me  the 
money.' 

What  was  the  result  ?  The  twenty  pounds  were  immediately  ad- 
vanced. Poor  fellows !  Both  have  quitted  this  earthly  scene,  to  be 
more  justly  dealt  with  !  The  one  died  from  the  effects  of  over-sensi- 
bility, arising  from  the  failure  of  his  hopes ;  the  other  in  sheer  insanity, 
calling  out :  <  Saddle*  white  Surry  for  the  field  to-morrow !' 


XOINBUBOBt   SFESCHIFTINO :    SCOTTISH    HOSPITAZJTT. 

I  WAS  engaged  by  Mr.  Henrt  Siddons,  then  manager  of  the  Edin- 
burgh  Theatre,  to  sustain  the  leading  characters^  on  Miss  O'Neil's  first 
visit  to  the  Scottish  metropolis.  The  night  previous  to  her  first  per- 
formance,  the  portico  in  front  of  the  theatre  was  crowded  by  porters, 
who. established  a  regular  bivouac,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  rush  to 
secure  places  the  moment  the  box-office  was  opened  in  the  morning. 
We  performed  there  three  weeks,  and  every  night  the  theatre  was 
crowded  to  suffocation.  The  cautious  Scott  was  mounted  on  the  high- 
est pinnacle  of  enthusiasm ;  and  a  more  delightful  time  I  never  pas^. 
My  letters  of  introduction  were  of  a  very  flattering  character,  and  in 
all  my  travels  I  never  met  with  more  genuine  hospitality  than  in  Scot- 
land. I  established  many  friendships,  which  continued  as  long  as  circum- 
stances permitted  me  to  cultivate  them ;  and  I  shall  ever  think  with 
gratitude  of  the  many  acts  of  kindness  I  received  there.  I  had  previ- 
oui^y  the  good  fortune  to  be  known  intimately  to  Colonel  Bstbvne  of 
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Balfour,  in  Fife8hire>  a  gentleman  of  oonsiderable  fortune  and  mott 
agreeable  talents.  He  ht^  retired  from  the  army  on  micoeeding  to  hit 
patrimony^  and  now  divided  his  time  between  Paris,  London,  Bath, 
Cheltenham,  and  his  estate ;  and  a  most  delightful  life  he  had  of  it 
The  moment  my  engagement  was  ooncluded,  he  insisted  upon  my  givinff 
him  a  month  at  Balfour.  He  was  a  bachelor  <  on  the  wrong  side,'  as  it 
is  termed,  *  of  fifty.'  Two  old  maiden  aunts,  of  the  most  primitire 
character,  lived  with  him.  Neither  of  them  had  ever  visited  Edinburgh 
flDore  than  once,  and  had  never  crossed  the  border.  They  were  ex. 
tremely  formal  and  extremely  kind.  On  my  arrival  at  the  mansion, 
about  five  o'clock,  I  found  I  had  only  time  to  prepare  my  toilet  a^d  be 
presented  before  dinner.  I  entered  the  drawing-room  and  was  intiXK 
duced  to  the  ladies,  who  had,  it  appears,  previously  been  made  acquainted 
with  my  profession ;  when  to  my  friend's  horror,  and  my  own  great 
amusement,  one  of  them,  in  a  formal  set  manner,  requeaied  I  would 
hyoT  them  with  a  speech !  I  immediately  commenced,  to  their  infinite 
satisfaction,  with, '  Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon,'  etc.  This 
became  a  regular  joke,  at  least  with  the  Colonel ;  and  upon  our  dining 
at  Wemys  Castle,  and  other  mansions  in  that  most  hospitable  oountnr, 
I  was  regularly  asked,  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  to  make  a  speech. 
I  will  not  describe  the  effect  produced  upon  me  on  this  my  first  visit 
to  Edinburgh  by  its  singularly  romantic  appearance.  The  blending  of 
the  modem  and  the  antique,  the  Grecian  and  the  Gothic,  gives  to  the 
first  glance  of  the  stranger  an  absorbing  interest.  I  had  a  letter 
to  Walter  Scott,  the  great  magician,  but  he  was  absent,  and  of  course 
I  did  not  take  the  liberty  of  hunting  the  lion  in  his  den.  I  had  the  honor, 
some  time  after,  of  passing  three  days  with  him  at  Abbotsford,  through 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  one  of  his  earliest  friends,  William 
ExsxiifB,  a  man  of  most  refined  taste,  and  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
Scottish  Judges.  I  shall  have  reason  to  refer  to  this  visit,  without  need* 
lessiy  dwellmg  upon  it  now. 

TEB    8TAB.8TBTEH:    OUT    MAimSBniO   IK    LOKDOK:    B*«. 

Oux  London  season  commenced  with  a  great  variety  of  attraction ; 
and  let  me  remark,  that  the  Drama  would  never  have  been  in  so  melan* 
choly  a  position  as  it  now  is,  had  the  same  tone  of  management  con- 
tinued. .  The  first  severe  blow  was  given  by  Elliston,  who  with  all  his 
talent  and  eccentricity  was  a  great  charlatan,  and  was  very  honestly 
entitled  to  the  distinguished  appellation  of  <  King  Humbug,'  which  he 
appeared  so  desirous  to  obtain.  Under  his  management  commenced 
that  ruinous  and  pernicious  system  of  *■  stars,*  which  served  to  annihi- 
late  the  ambition  of  each  tyro  in  the  profession,  and  place  all  hopes  of 
his  advancement  in  a  dim  and  miserable  perspective.  A  great  efibrt 
was  made  to  vitiate  the  public  taste ;  and  unhappily,  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent  it  succeeded. 

An  audience  is  no  longer  induced  to  visit  the  theatre  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoying  a  dramatic  festival ;  but  fiaming  letters  and  exaggerated 
pretensions  are  thrust  forward  to  usurp  the  undivided  favor  of  the  public. 
The  reigning  characteristic  of  taste  is  fickleness ;  and  I  regret  to  say 
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that  managers,  instead  of  opposing  it  by  all  the  means  in  their  power, 
have  endeavored  to  encourage  it.  We  have,  for  instance,  Mr.  W. 
Farren,  an  admirable  actor  doubtless,  usurping  the  highest  position  in 
an  establishment,  and  exacting  from  the  management  such  terms  as  can 
only  be  met  by  placing  the  other  branches  of  the  profession  in  the  hu- 
miliating situation  of  comparative  penury  and  distress  ;  while  the  un- 
bounded vanity  and  pretensions  of  Uie  one,  operate  to  the  ruin  of  all  the 
rest  Will  that  excellent  actor,  Mr.  Farren,  recollect  that  there  was 
an  artist  of  the  name  of  Munden,  whose  talent  was  of  the  highest  order, 
although  bordering  occasionally  on  caricature,  and  who  was  contented 
to  mingle  his  versatile  powers  with  those  of  the  celebrated  names  which 
surrounded  him  ?  He  never  ventured  to  dictate  to  authors,  that  if  such 
and  such  a  part  were  written  to  show  off  the  abilities  of  another  per- 
former, he  would  not  perform  in  the  play !  What  then  becomes  of  the 
spirit  of  emulation,  without  which  no  artist  can  be  truly  great  ?  The 
system  is,  in  fact,  to  recommend  one  species  of  excellence,  and  destroy 
the  sense  of  all  other  merit.  The  genius  of  the  author  is  necessarily 
cramped,  for  he  is  compelled  to  write  under  stipulations  and  restrictionsi 
that  dam  up  the  current  of  his  natural  feelings,  in  the  fear  that  his  hoped- 
for  production  may  be  thrown  aside,  if  the  leading  actor  declines  the 
performance  of  a  character,  simply  because  it  does  not  occupy  the  sole 
and  undivided  attraction  of  the  play.  Another  objection  may  be  very 
rationally  urged,  namely :  that  from  the  want  of  that  stimulus  which 
can  only  be  excited  by  surrounding  talent,  the  exclusive  actor  degene- 
rates into  mannerism,  and  loses  all  the  force  and  beauty  of  variety. 
He  of  necessity  becomes  Umjours  perdrix  ;  and  Sir  Peter  Teazle  and  old 
Cockletop  are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  difference  of  dress,  but  not  by 
any  marked  definition  of  character. 

The  muse  of  the  Great  Unknown  had  taken  at  this  period  a  deep 
root  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  His  charming  poetry  had 
yielded  to  the  powerful  and  daring  genius  of  Byron,  and  he  lost  not  a 
moment  in  striking  out  a  new  path,  unapproachable  to  any  other  steps. 
The  magic  influence  of  his  pen  gave  life  and  being  to  persons  and  events 
hitherto  scarcely  known  by  the  intervening  generations  to  exist ;  and 
all  the  beautiful  fiction  of  romance  interwoven  as  it  was  with  great  his- 
torical research,  interested  the  public  mind  in  a  manner  almost  unpre- 
cedented. Scissors  and  paste  were  put  in  requisition  by  the  half-dra- 
matists of  the  day,  and  with  the  aid  of  those  powerful  auxiliaries,  many 
a  tolerable  operatic  and  melo-dramatic  play  was  dished  up  from  the 
<  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,'  *  Guy  Mannering,'  « Rob  Roy,'  etc.  What 
would  these  dramas  have  been,  if  their  success  had  depended  upon  the 
genius  or  great  talent  of  an  individual  actor  ?  They  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  for  a  single  night.  A  host  of  dramatic  intellect  then  lent 
its  support. 

Let  as  take,  for  example,  the  play  of  *  Guy  Mannering :'  Liston,  too 
well  known  to  require  a  comment :  Emery,  one  of  the  greatest  actors 
the  stage  ever  knew  ;  with  what  delight  I  look  back  to  the  recollection 
of  the  latter,  and  of  his  wonderful  powers  !  His  Tyke,  in  the  play  of 
*  The  School  of  Reform,'  was  a  master-piece  of  high  tragedy,  and  the 
broadest  humor ;  a  combination  of  excellence  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
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His  appearance  and  roughness  of  manner  off  the  stage  were  almost 
clownish,  and  yet  he  had  many  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  finished 
gentleman.  He  was  an  excellent  marine  artist,  an  admirable  musician, 
and  possessed  a  natural  taste  for  poetry.  One  leading  passion  of  his 
life  was  the  turf,  and  this  involved  him  in  a  round  of  society  detrimen- 
tal to  his  health  and  fatal  to  his  career.  He  died  in  the  very  prime  of 
life ;  and  so  great  was  his  popularity  among  all  classes,  that  a  public 
subscription  was  made  for  his  widow,  amounting  to  upward  of  three 
thousand  pounds.  Sinclaik  was  also  at  that  time  in  full  possession  of 
public  favor,  and  warbled  most  delightfully ;  Blanchard,  who  had  the 
happy  talent  of  rendering  secondary  characters  most  prominent  without 
disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  whole ;  and  then  came  that  round,  fat, 
Yulgar,  humorous,  rosy  countenance  of  Tokelt  ;  a  man  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  talent  he  possessed ;  a  fine  portrait  of  Bacchua  bestriding 
the  wine  barrel,  the  great  error  of  whose  life  was  in  draining  too  freely 
the  juice  of  the  grape. 


TO      MISS     E .  R. 


B7    R.     W.    »OOXWBZ.I~ 


Could'st  thoa  look  forth  amid  th«  noise  and  imoko 

Of  the  Ereat  mart  upon  Uie  aced  woods. 

From  whose  steep  blnifi  of  pme  thou  oft  hast  caught 

Full  many  a  sHIimpse  of  mistv  meadow-land, 

And  hollows  fillea  with  sunshine,  thou  would'st  think 

Less  of  the  world  and  its  vain  mockeries. 

And  love  that  more  from  which  thou  hast  received 

I'hat  blisBfai  quietude  and  perfect  peace 

Which  taketh  off  from  life  the  weary  weight 

Of  misery  and  bondase.    Here  thy  ear 

Was  never  filled  with  tumult,  nor  thy  thoughts 

Made  wretched  by  a  life  of  vanity : 

But  in  that  purity  and  holiness 

Which  seemed  to  sanctify  each  mossy  nook 

And  hollow  of  the  forest,  thou  did'st  see 

Some  cause  for  joy,  some  reason  why  thy  heart 

Should  grow  as  peaceful  as  the  quiet  woods 

And  g^ens  around  thee.    Nor  can  I  believe 

That  these  intelligible  forms  have  nown 

Less  worthy  of  thy  love,  although  thine  eye 

llath  long  since  lost  them  amidpiles  of  brick, 

And  crowded  thoroughfiues.    Tnat  blessed  mood 

Which  steals  upon  us  when  we  least  expect 

Ito  hol^  influence,  and  so  imbues 

The  spurit  with  a  sense  of  loveliness 

That  we  seem  one  with  nature ;  that  serene 

And  perfect  joy  which  dwells  amid  the  deep 

Keligious  gloom  of  venerable  woods, 

And  wheiesoe'er  the  sweet  wind  blows  from  coves 

Roofed  o'er  with  emerald :  these,  if  I  err  not. 

Have  left  upon  thy  life  a  blessedness 

And  a  diviner  beauty  which  hath  erown 

Inseparable  from  thy  purest  thoughts. 

And  brightens  o'er  toy  &ce  whose  rose'like  bloom 

Foretells  love's  reddening  morning. 
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If  th»be 
Hie  ■ecTBt  of  thy  hanpinen,  how  oft 
Amid  the  city's  tmnult  hast  thou  sighed 
For  these  wide  6elds  of  Uoomj  moantain-lmd. 
Amid  whose  sweet  sedosioa  toy  yomg  hewt 
Drew  forth  from  natme  all  ennobuDff  aims. 
All  senerons  impulses,  and  whatsoe'er 
Hath  giyen  thy  fife  itstaerry  moods  of  thooght. 
And  happy  romanoe.    Nor  when  thooart  oomo 
Once  more  amid  these  aisles  of  eveigreeo, 
Shalt  thou  be  less  the  lanshter-lorii^  giri 
That  I  knew  loog  ago,  when  throqgfa  these  gnwWf 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  bonnet  backward  thrown. 
Thy  small  feet  twinkled  in  the  thick  soft  grass. 
And  quooting  winteigreen. 

Tliis  nook  of  pine. 
Beneath  whose  mstling  screen  the  winterdrift 
lies  white  as  iTory,  still  shows  ita  banks 
Of  cieepinff  myrtle,  and  the  sapphire  sky 
Of  chaaurafbl  ifarch  that  shines  between  this  huge 
Gffur  oeifing  orerhead,  is  still  as  pore 
Ana  prodi|^  of  sunshine.    Yellow  leaves 
An  here  amid  the  knoUs,  and  here  are  tracks 
Of  little  snow-birds  'neath  the  leafless  beech. 
And  prints  of  stjnirrels  leading  amid  barii 
And  scattered  pme  cones,  o'er  yon  long  white  h^ 
That  bridge  the  silent  hollow.    From  the  clefts 
Of  yonder  hemlock,  whose  hqge  body  lies 
Cup'd  with  a  ridge  of  siiyer,  j^Iossy  tufts 
or  brightening  wood-moss  twmkle,  and  his  skies 
Wet  with  the  melting  snow  that  drips  aloof, 
Gleam  in  the  blaze  m  noontide.    How  the  wind 
Moans  in  this  sturdy  cedar,  through  whose  roof 
Of  venerable  bone hs  the  golden  hght 
b  scarce  let  in !    mw  fiom  its  deep  rich  g^oom 
Of  seaFcreen  ibliage  the  broad-wmged  crow 
Floats  through  the  sunshine  upward,  to  his  perch 
Upon  the  crooked  pine-top,  o^r  whose  cone 
Of  dark  red  limbsand  plumes  of  emerald 
The  wood-hawk,  whiter  than  the  drifting  doud. 
Sails  like  a  spot  of  silver.    Noiselessly 
The  brook  wells  in  the  loose  Mack  earth  below. 
Upon  whose  barky  mould,  'nud  withered  tufts 
Of  fbrestrgnM  and  prints  of  cattle,  springs 
The  Uue-eyed  violet 

All  is  happiness 
And  perfect  quietude,  yet  all  shall  change 
Into  a  softer  mood  of  loveliness 
Ere  summer  shades  the  silver  of  the  brook 
With  fern  and  leaning  roses,  or  thy  feet, 
Feepini^  from  imder  thy  loose  dress,  are  seen 
Bonndmg  like  spots  of  snow  across  the  soft 
Thick  moss  of  these  cool  hollows.    Then  beneath 
These  daiey-covered  coves,  thy  hand  once  more 
Shall  part  the  rustling  boughs  that  sweep  the  gm 
And  from  their  lifted  screen  of  twinkling  leaves. 
Thy  face  made  ruddy  by  the  heat,  shall  smile 
Anud  the  rich  green  twuifht    Nor  shall  thou 
Come  back  with  withered  feelinss,  or  as  if 
Thou  had'st  found  something  houer  than  the  love 
Which  thou  hast  borne  for  nature !    She,  amid 
This  venemble  pomp  of  waving  wood 
And  hilly  forest-land,  shall  fill  thy  cheek 
With  rose-tints  bom  of  the  sweet  summer  wind 
And  blessed  sunshine,  nor  shall  she  be  less 
.  The  giver  of  all  sweet  and  happy  thoughts. 
All  peacefhl  hifluenoes,  and  whatsoe'er 
Can  add  a  beauty  to  thy  moral  being. 
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THE    DAWN;    THS    NIOHT  :    TUS    KEW    MORMINO. 

Mt  dear  KificKBRBOcKER :  At  your  request  I  have  ree^pened  my 
Grand-father's  Port-folics  and  submit  another  of  his  yellow  mss.  to  your 
inspection.  Perhaps  you  will  consider  that  the  piece  I  have  selected  is 
of  too  serious  a  cast  for  your  lively  Magazine ;  or  it  may  be  you  will 
&id  other  objections  to  it.  If  so,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  return 
me  the  sheets,  with  your  usual  care,  as  the  paper  is  somewhat  decayed 
and  worn,  and  like  every  relic  of  the  good  old  gentleman,  is  very  pre- 
cious to  myself  and  his  other  dutiful  descendants. 

You  will  hardly  need,  I  think,  a  key  to  interpret  his  allegorical  repre* 
sentation  of  what  I  suppose  to  be  three  important  stages  of  his  own  ex- 
perience and  that  of  many  others.  The  lives  of  most  persons  have 
their  spiritual  dawn  and  night.  Would  that  all  might  find  the  new,  the 
everlasting  morning  ?  The  contrast  he  has  drawn  between  the  single- 
ness of  heart  and  innocence  of  the  little  boy  at  home,  and  the  darker 
thoughts  and  embittered  feelings  of  the  young  man  who  has  been  con- 
taminated and  injured  by  mingling  with  the  world,  is  not,  I  imagine, 
much  stronger  than  the  latter  sometimes  feels  it  to  be. 

I  remain,  yours,  with  constant  friendship,  c.  a. 

JBbMM,  Dtc  5, 1844.  — 

1.  THE    DAWK. 

In  the  smooth  paths  of  a  pleasant  garden,  a  little  boy  is  at  play  alone ; 
yet  no  —  for  all  Nature  is  with  him ;  companioning ;  intimate  ;  making 
sweet  music  for  him  to  dance  to  ;  strewing  out  before  him  its  inexhaus- 
tible museum  of  play-things  and  curiosities  ;  kissing  him  ;  painting  his 
cheeks ;  infusing  ethereal  and  lively  essence  into  his  whole  frame ; 
talking  with  him  and  listening ;  and  through  her  regal  minister,  the 
golden  sceptered  sun,  bestowing  her  warm  maternal  blessing  on  his 
beautiful  head.  Glossy  and  elastic  ringlets  hang  in  thick  natural  clus- 
ters  from  his  crown,  shining  in  the  sunlight  like  spiral  threads  of  finest 
spun  glass;  fit  coronet  for  the  brow  of  innocence. 

The  low  shrubbery  that  hedges  his  way  on  either  side  is  higher  than 
his  head  ;  and  the  tall  tiger-lilies  stoop  to  dispense  to  him  their  sweet 
odors,  while  his  face  is  painted  with  their  yellow  dust.  Now  he  gives 
chase  to  the  butterfly ;  not  that  he  would  destroy,  but  because  it  is 
on  the  move  and  seems  to  beckon  him  to  a  race.  Anon  he  flings  his 
little  cap  at  the  humming-bird,  swift  and  gay  of  wing,  and  glistening  with 
all  beautiful  hues,  as  his  own  impulsive  fancies.  And  again,  with  eager  ' 
curiosity,  he  throws  himself  down  upon  the  sandy  path,  and  digs  up  the 
subterraneous  cities  and  granaries  of  the  ants  with  his  tiny  wooden 
sword. 

All  the  while,  involuntarily,  his  impulses  sing  out  in  a  low  and  fitful 
song,  that  with  all  its  music  has  no  meaning  to  human  ear ;  for  it  is  not 
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a  song  of  words,  but  only  the  spontaneous  out-pouring  of  a  pure  and 
rapturous  life.  Perhaps  angels  have  a  key  to  it ;  for  surely  none  less 
pure  than  they,  might  hope  to  interpret  all  the  mysteries  of  the  infant's 
heart.  But  however  this  may  be,  one  thing  is  not  matter  of  conjecture ; 
we  know  that  this  soft  buzzing  of  childhood  soliloquizing  in  its  play  is 
most  distinctly  audible  there,  where  the  shouts  and  clamors  of  striving 
multitudes  and  warring  hosts  never  reach  ;  and  that  it  mingles  much  of 
sweetness  in  the  swelling  symphony  that  rises  up  perpetually  from 
nature's  choir,  and  from  holy  and  happy  beings  throughout  the  inimit- 
able clusters  of  rejoicing  and  adoring  spheres. 

Delight  and  wonder  shine  in  his  roving  eye  and  on  his  glowing  cheek ; 
and  a  smile  of  confidence  and  reality,  that  has  never  yet  been  shadowed 
by  the  black  wing  of  one  ill-omened  doubt,  plays  on  his  peaceful  brow. 
All  is  new  and  charming  to  him,  as  he  comes  forward  through  the  gate- 
way of  life.  This  is  the  first  summer  that  he  has  noticed  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers,  and  «ven  the  pebble  that  sparkles  at  his  feet  is  more  to  him 
than  the  sun  to  many  an  older  mind.  The  summer-house  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden  seems  to  him  a  great  way  off;  and  the  wall  that  encloses 
the  paternal  acres,  to  his  satisfied  soul,  embraces  all  fulness,  and  seems 
like  the  boundaries  of  being. 

Occasionally  he  pauses,  as  if  the  Spirit  of  GrOD  were  gently  whisper- 
ing some  message  of  love  to  his  soul,  or  some  celestial  vision  were  flash- 
ing across  his  uDrufHed  mind,  like  the  sudden  gleam  of  a  meteor  on  the 
mirror  of  the  placid  lake. 

I  almost  weep  as  I  trace  his  tiny  foot-prints  on  the  soft  ground ;  for 
the  thought  comes  over  me,  that  even  as  I  am  watching  him,  some  elder 
brother  once  took  reverent  note  of  me,  when  my  angel  beheld  the  face 
of  my  Father  who  is  in  Heaven,  and  when  my  every  pulse  kept  time 
and  tune  with  the  Perfect  Will. 

But  now  his  father  and  mother,  soon  missing  him  when  he  is  i^bsent 
from  their  sight,  come  out  arm-in-arm  to  meet  him ;  leading  along  his 
younger  sister,  just  learning  to  walk ;  and  he,  clapping  his  little  hands, 
and  uttering  a  shout  of  joy  as  he  sees  them  approaching,  darts  forward 
to  meet  them,  and  is  soon  folded  in  their  loving  embrace.  So,  thought 
I,  should  my  soul  rush  toward  the  open  bosom  of  its  heavenly  Parent. 
And  so,  doubtless,  do  fly  to  his  embrace  the  myriads  of  little  children, 
who  speed  away  from  our  lovely  tabernacles,  with  a  haste  that  seems  so 
cruel  to  us  who  are  left  behind.  Have  they  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  His 
smile,  and  said  in  spirit,  '  Let  me  leave  this  lower  world  untried,  for  be 
it  as  beautiful  and  good  as  it  may.  my  Father,  I  had  rather  dwell  with 
Thee;'  till  God  has  heard  their  cry  and  taken  them  home?  Then, 
their  being  knows  no  ni^ht  But  it  is  otherwise  with  those  who  stay. 
And  yet  I  know  not  which  is  to  be  preferred ;  to  live  on  through  the 
Night  to  a  New  Morn,  or  to  have  our  first  Dawn  sealed  to  immortality. 


II.   THE    NIGHT. 


At  the  close  of  one  of  the  golden  days  of  autumn,  a  Sister  and  Bro- 
ther,  clad  in  deep  mourning  for  both  their  parents,  who  had  died  within 
the  year,  ascended,  hand-in-hand,  an  irregular  and  rocky  eminence,  that 
rising  abruptly  from  the  road-side  directly  opposite  to  a  neat  white  cot- 
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tag©,  which  they  called  home,  commanded  an  extensive  and  enchanting 
view.  Having  gained  the  summit,  they  stood  in  affectionate  embrace, 
leaning  against  the  bars  of  a  rude  old  fence  covered  with  lichens,  which 
had  formerly  been  the  boundary  of  their  twilight  ramble,  intently  watch- 
ing the  splendid  pageant  that  was  preparing  in  the  western  sky. 

To  say  that  the  former  was  beautiful,  would  be  leaving  the  greater 
part  untold.  Hers  was  all  the  rich  bloom  of  perfect  health  ;  yet  as 
delicate  and  pure  as  that  which  flushes  the  sweet-briar  rose,  which  feeds 
upon  the  dew  and  assimilates  by  sacred  processes  the  purest  nutriment 
from  the  bosom  of  nature.  As  to  her  countenance,  no  one  marked 
whether  the  features  were  regular  and  finely  turned,  for  they  were  all 
alive  with  soul ;  nay,  the  spirit  seemed  to  come  out  and  gleam  and  play 
upon  the  surface,  like  a  transparent  veil  of  auroral  light ;  and  this,  rather 
than  any  lines  of  her  face,  gave  one  his  impression  of  her  beauty. 
She  was  evidently  younger  than  the  brother,  upon  whose  shoulder  her 
cheek  rested,  who  could  not  have  long  passed  the  boundary  between 
youth  and  marthood,  but  yet  was  pale  and  dejected  ;  and  trode  the  earth 
like  a  disappointed  and  weary  traveller,  who  finds  the  way  of  his  pil- 
grimage a  desert  of  deep  sand,  whose  springs  are  dry. 

'  Behold,  dearest  brother,'  whispered  a  voice  like  the  linnet's,  *  how 
majestically  the  setttng  sun  gathers  about  him  the  broad  floating  mantle 
of  his  glory,  as  he  sinks,  sinks,  sinks  behind  those  distant  hills  f  And 
see  how  the  host  of  clouds  circle  around  his  retiring  chariot,  to  wave 
adieu  with  their  fleecy  banners,  and  gild  their  wings  in  his  parting 
sraile,  as  they  crown  him  king  of  this  splendid  day  !  Come,  beloved, 
and  het  us  together  taste,  as  we  used  to  do,  th^  luxury  of  silent  adoration 
at  eventide,  on  this  mountain-altar  of  our  youthful  devotions.  Let  me 
feel,  once  more,  that  thy  whole  heart  is  flowing  out  with  mine,  to  mingle 
in  sweet  sympathy  with  this  peaceful  glow  of  nature,  and  become  ab- 
sorbed for  a  blissful  hour  in  the  loving  spirit  of  the  Universe.  Come, 
brother,  give  free  wing  again  to  that  gay  fancy  that  once  kept  equal 
pace  with  my  own,  and  let  our  souls  fly  on  and  on,  even  to  the  Heaven  of 
Heavens,  through  the  Celestial  gate  that  the  'Lord  of  day  has  opened 
before  us  into  the  region  of  the  Blessed.  See!  see!  there  are  those 
same  fairy  islands,  in  that  calm,  yellow  sea,  to  which  you  used  to  point 
my  eye  in  those  happy  days,  when  father  and  mother  were  with  us,  and 
before  you  had  left  our  humble  roof  for  the  mighty  world.  Come,  and 
let  us  launch  to-night  our  spirit- barks  with  the  adventurous  confidence 
of  Gron's  innocent  children,  and  pay  angel-like  visits  to  their  peaceful 
shores.  That  bold  and  towering  headland  be  your  place  of  pilgrimage : 
Yon  little  Archipelago  I  will  explore.  Away !  away !  before  the  illusion 
has  vanished,  and  let  us  describe  to  each  other  what  we  see  in  our 
imaginary' tour.' 

*  Nay,  sweet  sister,  you  must  to  fairy-land  alone  to-night.  But  go, 
and  Heaven  with  all  its  bright  visions  attend  you !  Those  Eden-like 
pictures  which  you  describe,  I  have  now  no  eye  to  see.  In  the  press 
of  the  world  my  soul  has  lost  its  wings.  Joy  and  peace,  and  a  confi- 
ding faith  —  oiice  mine,  as  always  yours  —  are  now  but  a  dim  memory 
in  the  past,  in  the  future  a  dimmer  hope  ;  while  gloom  and  doubt  and 
a  double-self  are  my  realities.    And  yet,  thank  God  !  one  reality  that 
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has  in  itself  much  of  heaven  and  of  childhood,  I  press  to  my  heart  in 
thee!' 

As  he  spoke,  he  kissed  her  forehead,  and  a  tear  dropped  unnoticed 
upon  her  glossy  ringlets. 

*  But  I  would  not  ruffle  thy  affectionate  bosom  with  even  the  mention 
of  my  care.  Sufflce  it,  sister,  for  thee  to  know  that  my  heart  is  not  shut 
nor  cold  to  thyself.  But  seek  not  to  descend  into  the  dark  prison-house 
of  my  mind,  to  explore  its  gloomy  secrets.  They  are  not  for  such  as 
thou  art  to  read.  Seek  not  to  lighten  my  melancholy  by  sharing  it,  but 
rather  to  lead  me  out  of  myself  by  the  continual  sunshine  of  thine  own 
joy.     Be  thyself  still,  and  so  do  the  kindest  offlce  thou  canst  do  for  me.' 

^  Indeed,  brother,  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  your  strange  words ;  and 
yet  I  will  try  to  do  as  you  desire.  Only  I  hope  it  is  not  rbmorse  which 
makes  you  thus  unhappy  ;  for  that  I  have  heard  is  terrible,  terrible  in- 
deed to  bear.  But  that  it  cannot  be  with  thee.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
world  into  which  you  have  been  for  seven  years  so  weary  to  me ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  has  seductions  strong  and  cunning  enough  to  have 
drawn  your  feet  aside  from  the  narrow  way.  Remorse  ?  Oh  no,  it  is 
not  that!  But  look  abroad  yet  once  more  ;  even  if  it  be  the  conscious- 
ness of  wrong  that  embitters  thy  spirit ;  and  see,  see  !  how  insignia  of 
love,  and  forgiveness,  and  promise^  illuminate  the  whole  sky,  and  gild 
the  whole  earth ;  and  even,  my  brother,  are  reflected  from  thine  own 
anxious  brow,  as  a  sacred  sign  that  thou  too  art  sprinkled  with  the  uni. 
versal  baptism  of  the  Creator's  mercy.  Hail,  the  beautiful  omen !  God 
smiles  his  evening  smile  on  thee,  on  thee  —  as  on  me,  as  on  all.  Open 
thine  eye  to  see  and  thy  heart  to  feel,  for  if  He  indeed  smiles  upon  thy 
soul,  be  its  darkness  what  it  may,  it  will  speedily  give  place  to  the 
serene  and  fadeless  Light  of  Life  V 

'  Sister,  the  tones  of  an  Angel  of  Mercy  are  in  thy  voice ;  and  while 
thou  hast  been  singing  this  psalm  of  Heaven  in  my  ear,  a  dim  vision  of 
the  Eternal  Love  has  passed  before  me,  for  the  first  time  these  many 
months.  But  it  is  gone  —  already  gone.  Peace  and  this  bosom  are  no 
longer  as  one.  But  pray  for  me,  beloved  ;  and  let  this  be  the  burden  of 
thy  prayer;  that  the  faith  of  childhood  may  come  back  to  me  —  that 
my  soul  may  be  bom  again. 

But  now  the  sun  had  set.  Beautiful  Night  was  calmly  unfurling  her 
spangled  curtain  before  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  west ;  and  slowly 
and  silently  the  orphans  went  down  to  their  home. 

The  Boy  of  the  garden  was  the  Man  of  the  mount. 

The  story  of  his  twenty-two  years  there  is  no  need  to  tell.  Alas! 
that  it  should  be  a  history  so  often  read  as  to  require  no  chronicler. 
Even  while  under  the  shelter  of  the  vine  and  fig-tree  of  his  birth-place, 
the  serpent  had  beguiled  him ;  but  a  mother  and  a  father  watched  over 
him  prayerfully,  and  he  did  not  fall.  A  few  more  summers  shed  their 
sunshine  upon  his  heart,  and  strewed  their  blossoms  beneath  his  feet, 
when  the  day  arrived  on  which  he  must  step  forth  from  the  influence  of 
his  early  home,  to  be  tried  and  buffeted  by  a  cold  and  traitorous  world. 
Then  he  heard  a  language  which  he  understood  not ;  strange  and  wild 
desires  and  imaginations  crept  into  his  breast ;  passions  burned,  lusts 
brooded,  doubts  haunted;  and  in  the  excitement  and  confusion^  the 
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crown  of  innocence  dropped  from  his  brow  ;  the  seal  of  Heaven  faded 
from  his  forehead,  the  light  of  his  soul  grew  dim ;  and  behold  it  was 
Night.  The  death  of  his  parents,  who  bequeathed  to  him  and  his  sister 
a  sufficient  estate,  and  the  care  of  that  sister,  recalled  and  kept  him  from 
the  scenes  of  his  business  and  the  influence  of  his  thoughtless  copipan- 
ions  in  the  city.  In  retirement  and  sorrow,  and  in  the  pure  society  of 
that  lovely  being,  who  was  now  dearer  than  ever  to  his  heart;  his 
thoughts  naturally  turned  inward;  the  injuries  which  his  character 
had  suffered  were  revealed  to  him  ;  the  un worthiness  of  his  recent  ca- 
reer filled  him  with  regret  and  shame;  and  his  spirit,  as  we  have  seen, 
dwelt  in  darkness. 

TEE      NEW      iSOBKXKO. 

AirruiffN  had  given  place  to  winter.  The  last  day  of  the  year.  17  — 
was  Saturday.  It  was  marked  by  storm  and  excessive  gloom,  which, 
together  with  the  sobering  influence  of  the  season,  operated  ^o  produce 
a  general  feeling  of  depression,  which  irery  few  possessed  sufficient 
elasticity  of  spirits  to  resist.  It  seemed  as  if  Nature  had  put  on  rooum- 
hag,  and  taken  up  the  bitter  wail  for  the  final  flight  of  hours  big  with 
eternal  consequences  to  the  destiny  of  man :  or,  as  if  she  were  mourn- 
ing over  the  dark  record  to  which  the  Recording  Angel  was  about  to 
affix  his  irrevocable  seal. 

Night  suddenly  leading  in  her  shadowy  armies,  easily  overpowered 
the  languid  train  of  retreating  Day,  and  too  soon  invaded  his  lawful 
dominion.     At  early  evening  total  darkness  would  have  reigned  in  the 

town  of  B ,  but  for  the  faint  rays  that  gleamed  from  fifty  humble 

fire-sides ;  which,  from  a  benevolent  regard  to  the  comfort  of  the  way- 
farer, were  allowed  to  stream  unobstructed  through  every  pane ;  and 
80  shining,  seemed  like  a  cluster  of  stars.  A  very  little  way  from  the 
village,  one  could  have  discerned  only  so  many  sparkling  points ;  and 
yet  would  have  argued  undoubtingly  that  there  were  minds  to  kindle 
and  feed  these  lights ;  and  comfortable  hearths  and  domestic  groups. 
Who  then  shall  forbid  the  soul  of  earth's  weary  traveller,  as  he  looks 
up  at  the  stars,  to  seek  there  also  intelligent  and  loving  beings,  and  to 
be  assured  of  pleasant  and  peaceful  homes  ? 

Of  all  these  village  fires,  none  shed  its  light  upon  a  lovelier  scene  than 
that  which  angels,  well- pleased,  contemplated  as  they  encamped  round 
about  the  orphan's  dwelling.  The  sister  and  the  brother  were  kneeling 
side  by  aide  at  their  evening  devotions.  A  large  family  Bible  lay  open 
upon  the  table.  Two  portraits,  whose  gilded  frames  touched  each  other, 
and  of  which,  but  for  their  more  youthful  expression,  the  two  worship. 

STB  might  have  been  taken  for  the  originals,  hung  against  the  wall. 
)e  voice  of  the  brother  only  was  audible.  His  words  were,  from  first 
10  last,  but  the  breathing  forth  of  thankfulness,  deep,  heart-felt  thankful- 
ness for  countless  precious  gifts ;  but  ntost  of  all,  that  the  darkness  of 
his  soul  had  passed  away,  and  the  sweet  beams  of  th^  heavenly  Day- 
Star  risen  upon  it. 

*  When  my  spirit  was  overwhelmed  within  me^*  said  he,  with  all  the 
rich  fignificance  of  Israel's  Psalmist,  whose  experiences  were  not  alto- 
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getber  unlike  his  own,  <  iken  Thou  knewest  my  path.  Thou  hast  brought 
me  vip  out  of  an  horriblB  pU  and  out  of  the  miry  clay.  Thou  hast  visited 
me  with  Thy  marvellous  loving  kindness ;  Thou  hast  blotted  out  all  my 
transgressions ;  Thou  hast  restored  unto  me  the  joy  of  Thy  salvation. 
We  will  sing  of  Thy  Mercies  forever.  We  will  sing  praises  unto  God, 
even  our  own  God,  so  long  as  we  have  any  being.' 

The  Sabbath  sun  arose  upon  a  scene  of  surpassing  splendor  ;  which, 
by  the  ministry  of  yesterday's  dark  and  tempestuous  night,  while  human 
hearts  had  been  oppressed  with  gloom,  a  kind  Providence  had  been  pre- 
paring to  delight  his  children  on  the  morning  of  the  New  Year.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  and  stones  shone  as  if  they  were  of  crystal.  The 
ground  was  paved  as  it  were  with  burnished  steel.  The  whole  earth 
waB  sparkling  like  a  bride  in  diamonds.  None  could  resist  the  exhila- 
rating influence  of  the  brisk  air.  The  blind  strove  to  imagine  the  glory 
they  could  not  see.  And  even  those  who  are  habitually  indifferent  to 
the  various  beauties  of  the  wonderful  creation,  in  which,  by  a  more 
wonderful  mercy  they  are  suffered  to  live,  looked  out  and  lingered,  and 
looked  out  again,  and  involuntarily  opened  their  cold  lips  to  exclaim, 
*  How  glorious !' 

Seldom  has  the  altar  in  the  small  and  neat  village  church  of  B 

been  encircled  with  a  larger  or  more  devout  company  of  worshippers, 
than  on  the  morning  of  that  New- Year's  Sabbath.  And  the  venerable 
pastor,  whose  pure  white  locks,  with  their  silvery  lustre,  harmonized 
well  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  winter  landscape,  and  seemed  to  desig- 
nate him  as  a  proper  priest  to  minister  in  such  a  scene,  never  uttered 
his  gracious  and  solemn  message  with  more  impressive  eloquence. 
And  when,  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  he  invited  all  who  loved  their 
Redeemer  to  remain  and  partake  together  of  the  table  which  was 
spread  before  them,  and  extended  his  arms  to  embrace  all  his  flock  in 
his  -fervent  benediction,  his  voice  was  tremulous  with  excess  of  love, 
and  a  tear  fell  on  the  record  of  the  Saviour's  death. 

Few  had  the  heart  to  turn  away,  and  many  staid  that  day  who  had 
never  staid  before.  Aniong  them  were  a  youth  and  maiden,  upon 
whom  the  eyes  of  the  pastor  rested  with  an  expression  of  intense  inte- 
rest. He  called  them  by  name,  and  arm-in-arm  they  stood  before  the 
table.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  they  meekly  bowed  their 
heads,  whilst  he  prayed  that  the  Dove  of  Peace  would  hover  over  them, 
and  smile  upon  their  sincere  profession,  and  accept  their  living  sacri- 
fice.  Then  he  sprinkled  the  pure  water  upon  their  foreheads,  and  laid 
his  hands  upon  them,  and  twice,  ay  thrice,  pronounced  a  blessing. 

And  now,  behold,  the  crown  of  childhood's  faith  and  love,  that  the 
world  had  stolen,  Christ  restores  j  but  inwoven  with  new  graces  and 
joys  that  can  no  more  be  taken  away :  while  all  who  look  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  young  man  behold  a  radiance  bright  and  holy  as  that 
which  shone  on  the  face  of  the  Boy  of  the  Garden ;  and  his  own  heart, 
with  deep  gratitude,  feels  that  it  is  gilded  by  the  joyous  beams  of  a 
New  and  an  Eyerlasting  Morning. 

Now  the  great  mystery  of  life  is  made  plain  to  him.  He  had  lost 
himself  in  the  wilderness,  but  Christ  has  sought  after  him  and  brought 
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him  home.  He  had  wandered  from  his  Eden,  but  hat  arrived  at  Hea- 
ven. He  tasted  the  bitterness  of  sin  that  he  might  know  the  luxury  of 
forgiveness.  He  felt  the  weakness  of  his  own  strength  that  he  might 
seek  the  support  of  an  Almighty  arm.  He  experienced  the  misery  of 
transgression  that  he  might  know  the  price  df  righteousness,  and  be 
melted  by  redeeming  love. 

Now,  eternal  life  has  opened  upon  him  ;  th6  everlasting  Rock  is  his 
foundation :  the  universe,  with  all  its  infinite  height  and  depth,  is  to  his 
spirit  a  home  of  love ;  Chbist  is  his  tried  fiiend,  and  the  living  GrOD 
his  Father. 


THE      DREAM      OP      A      CHILD. 


•T    J  OHM     JUUITXr 


Wrsn  I  was  but  a  litde  boy. 

In  long  gone  days  of  yon, 
Two  ola  contempomry  trees 

Grew  dose  beside  our  door. 

We  named  the  locust  *  Father,'  fi>r 
Hiffh  rose  his  towering  head. 

And  nis  for^reaching  branches  wide 
Their  gmtefol  shiudow  spread. 

Close  in  his  side  a  mntberry-tree, 
(We  children  called  it  *  Mother,') 

Seemed  with  hert>road-Ieaf 'd  foliage 
Embosomed  in  the  other. 

In  Winter's  stoim,  in  smnmerts  shine, 

Still  side  by  side  they  stood ; 
■  Father'  and  *  Mother^  we  loyed  best 

Of  all  the  good  green  wood. 

And  under  their  protecting  shade 
We  played  in  sminy  weather; 

While  over  us,  like  loving  arms. 
They  twined  their  boughs  together. 

One  ni^t  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep, 

And  m  my  dreams  I  saw 
A.  wondrous  sight,  that  thrilled  my  soul 

With  fond  religious  awe. 

Under  those  loved  old  trees  methought, 

And  in  their  double  shade, 
I  saw  a  lofty  wall  run  round. 

Of  solid  silver  made. 

i 

Hkh  rose  its  purfled  pinnacles  I 

Of  bright  and  burnished  sheen. 

Until  tliey  hid  their  shining  heads 
Among  the  mingled  green. 

Upon  the  efistem  side,  a  gate 
Of  fretted  gold  was  placed. 


And  studded  thick  with  precious 
That  in  tha  sunbeams  biased : 


The  diamond  bright,  the  sapphire  Uue, 

The  emerald  so  green. 
The  ruby  red,  the  onyx  stone, 

And  topaz  then  were  seen. 

And  when  this  sparklinj^  splendor  shone 

Before  my  wondering  eyes, 
I  tliooght  't  was  New  Jerusalem 

Descended  from  the  skies. 

Long  time  I  gazed,  then  kneeling  down 

Upon  the  grass-grown  floor, 
As  when  I  said  my  evening  pnyar, 

I  knocked  upon  the  door. 

Straightway  it  opened ;  and  I  saw 

A  man  before  me  stand. 
Who  spoke  to  roe  wiih  kindly  voice. 

And  took  me  by  the  hand. 

His  eyes  were  li^e  my  mother's  eyes, 
His  voice  like  fiither's  seemed; 

'T  was  Jesus  !  fur  arouod  his  hciad 
A  radiant  glory  beamM. 

He  took  me  in  ) 

And  I  sat  on  bisltnee ; 
Sure  never  a  soul  in  Paradise 

Could  be  more  blest  than  me! 

And  round  the  twelve  Aposdes  stood, 

A  venerable  band ! 
Four  listening  stood  before  their  Lord, 

And  four  on  either  hand. 

He  told  me  that  the  angels  round 
His  Father's  throne  on  high 

Once  lived  uoon  our  earth,  and  once 
Were  children  such  as  L 
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And  wh^n  he  blessed  me,  as  I  sat 

Upon  hw  sacred  knees, 
I  heard  sweet  Bounds  above  my  head, 

Among  the  broad  green  leaves. 

*T  was  not  the  little  birds,  I  knew, 

That  in  the  branches  sang ; 
Bat  golden  tiarps,  with  angel-tongues. 

In  joyous  concert  rang. 

And  '  Halleluiah*  loud  they  sung, 

As  they  sang  loni;  ago ; 
And  '  Glorjr  be  to  God  on  high , 

*  Good-will  to  men  below  r 

Brothers  and  sisters  all,  outside, 

Invited  me  to  play ; 
Father  and  mother  csJled  to  me, 

Aad  chid  my  long  delay. 

I  answered  not    For  God  had  touched  I 

My  heart  with  holy  fire ; 
How  could  I  leave  m]r  Jesus'  i 

Or  that  angelic  choir! 


And  listening  to  the  symphonies 

Of  their  entrancing  theme, 
I  sank  to  sleep ;  and  when  I  woke. 

Behold !  it  was  a  dream. 

A  dream !  Oh  H  was  a  blessed  dream 

I  never  can  foiget ! 
And  though  long  years  have  o'er  me  roll'd 

Its  echoes  haunt  me  yet 

When  life's  sad  labon  all  are  o'er, 

And  I  lie  down  to  re-st ; 
Oh  let  me  fall  asleep  at  Uist, 

Asleep  on  Jesub'  breast ! 

l*here  let  me  rest  —  to  Jksus*  breast 

By  guardian  spirits  borne ; 
Till  loud  the  an^l-trump  shall  wake 

The  filesurrection  mom. 

Then  shall  I  join  the  marriafle  train. 

With  boughs  of  victor-palm, 
And  sing  the  everlasting  song 

Of  MosEd  and  the  Lamb. 
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QUOTBJaa      AMD      QUOTATIONS:      PLAOIA.RI8TS      AND      FLAOIARISMS. 

Reader  :  Do  you  love  books  ? — love  them  not  for  glory,  or  for  lucre, 
but  for  themselves,  with  a  pure  heart,  fervently,  and  because  the  images 
they  present  are  beautiful,  or  grand,  or  holy  ?  And  if  you  be  this  wor- 
shipper of  literature,  not  from  pedantry,  or  pride,  or  habit,  or  its  conver- 
tibility into  specie,  but '  in  spirit  and  in  truth,'  did  you  ever  leave  your 
quiet  vale  of  Temp6  for  a  time,  and  endeavor  to  congenialize  with  a 
segment  of  the  fashionable  world,  convened  at  ball,  or  jam,  soiree,  or 
conversazione  9  While  your  genius  was  thus  crystalizing  in  a  new  ele- 
ment, did  you  at  first  deem  it  both  a  pleasure  and  a  duty,  in  assisting 
one  Heb6  to  an  additional  lump  of  sugar  for  her  coffee,  to  whisper  with 
your  raostkU/ing  smile,  '  Sweets  to  the  sweet,  fair  Ophelia ;'  to  present 
to  a  second  her  fallen  monchoir  (young  ladies  will  drop  their  handker- 
chiefs in  defiance  of  Mama)  saying  with  a  gentle  exhalation,  '  Oh  !  that 
I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand  ;'  to  proffer  your  dextral  digits  to  a  third, 
with  an  effort  after  the  fancied  manner  of  my  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  in- 
form her  during  the  '  poetry  of  motion'  of  the  very  singular  and  almost 
incredible  fact,  that  her  '  eye  out-sparkles  the  diamond,  and  her  cheek 
out- blooms  the  rose  ;'  and  to  hint  to  a  fourth,  with  broken  words  and 
skilful  hesitation,  that  you  long,  with  a  voiceless  yearning  for  the  exqid- 
ntaiiotu  feUcilatiousness  (as  they  say,  or  might  say,  off  toward  '  sun- 
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down*)  of  *  dividing  her  sorrows,  and  multiplying  her  joys  V  After 
having  fancied  yourself  particularly  brilliant,  did  your  rhetoric  sud- 
denly run  dry,  and  did  you  become  particularly  weary  of  these  aimless 
and  fruitless  colloquial  coruscations,  in  which  you  had  indulged  perhaps 
because  you  had  nothing  else  to  say ;  perhaps  because  Fashion  has 
established  the  reign  of  this  glittering  inanity ;  or  perhaps  because  you 
wished  to  meet  anticipated  coquetry  with  actual  flirtation,  and  some  mi- 
sogymist  had  told  you  this  is  the  most  melodious  of  all  dialects  to  the 
female  ear  ?  Did  you  then  sit  for  a  while,  reflecting  with  just  regret 
on  your  own  share  in  extending  the  empire  of  heartlessness  —  a  realm 
already  so  wide,  barren  of  all  good,  and  fertile  of  all  evil  ?  Did  Con- 
science reproach  your  generosity,  saying:  *  Gay  Lothario,  perhaps  those 
poor  girls  thought  you  were  in  earnest !'  and  sceptical  Vanity  add  whips 
to  your  remorse,  by  suggesting,  '  Stupid  Malvolio  !  probably  they  cared 
not  whether  you  were  in  earnest  or  no  V  Then,  after  attempting  to 
attitudinize  yourself  into  the  envy  of  all  the  gentlemen,  and  admiration 
of  all  the  ladies,  just  at  the  very  moment  when  you  thought  you  were 
regarded  as  a  peach-cheeked  Adonis,  ripe,  round  and  rosy,  or  better 
still,  as  a  graceful  Antinous,  tall,  pale,  and  splendid,  did  you  suspect 
that  a  group  of  whisperers  were  '  taking  your  name  in  vain,'  and,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  disgust,  stalk  off  like  another  Lara,  swearing  that '  man 
delights  not  you,  nor  woman  neither ;'  that  <  you  have  not  loved  the 
world,  nor  the  world  you  ;'  that  *  you  are  among  them,  but  not  ofthem,' 
with  various  other  bitter  speeches  of  the  Timonic  or  Byronic  cast  ? 

Did  you  next  fall  in  with  some  grave  gentleman,  or  rather  some  lady 
verging  toward  the  '  uncertain  age,'  plain  in  face  as  in  manners,  and 
rich  only  in  the  jewels  of  the  mind,  ana  who  therefore  sat  cold  and  neg- 
lected in  a  distant  corner  ?  Did  some  chance  allusion  to  a  cherished 
passage  of  your  own  favorite  author  break  the  *  spell  wherewith  you 
were  darkly  bound,'  and  launch  your  bark  backward  on  the  refluent 
stream  of  eager  and  delighted  reminiscence  ?  On  discovering  that  your 
studies,  your  tastes,  your  sentiments,  your  very  minds  were  the  same  ; 
that  you  both  had  the  breadth  of  intellect,  the  variety  of  cultivation,  and 
the  liberality  of  feeling  to  recognize  and  appreciate  Genius  under  all 
bis  myriad  forms;  that,  belonging  to  no  literary  sect,  or  school,  or 
clique,  or  coterie^  you  both  could  admire  and  love  at  once  the  erratic 
Shakspeare,  and  the  methodicaURacine  ;  the  meditative  Wordsworth  and 
the  fiery  Byron  :  did  you  vie  long  and  earnestly  with  each  other  in  fresh- 
ening the  remembrance  of  your  happier  yearsj  and  retracing  the  half- 
obliterated  letters  of  the  golden  tablet,  by  bringing  forth  to  light,  like 
precious  palimpsests,  the  treasures  then  garnered  in  your  hearts  ?  Did 
you  recite  together  the  passages  that  touched  you  in  days  of  old,  and 
dwell  with  enthusiasm  on  the  sweet  or  ennobling  pictures  hung  up  in  the 
halls  of  Fancy —  a  long  and  glorious  series,  from  Hector  to  the  Bro- 
thers Cheery ble,  from  Antigen^  to  Fleur  de  Marie  ?  Forgetful  of  the 
youth,  the  wit,  the  beauty,  and  all  the  bright  bewilderment  around  you, 
did  you  leave  for  a  season  the  saloons  of  Fashion,  garish  with  the  glare 
of  lamps,  and  wearisome  with  their  scenes  of  mimicry,  conceit  and  affec- 
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tation,  to  walk  in  spirit  beneath  the  star-lit  vault,  and  gaze  with  an  ear- 
nest yet  awful  love  on  the  moving  figures  of  that  everlasting  temple, 

*  Who*  Mora  Umb  ocboM  talk  aloiif  tbe  walk;* 

the  Walhalla  of  the  world's  great  history,  and  of  man's  immortal  mind? 
And  did  you  thus  discover,  perhaps  for  the  thousandth  time,  that  that 
visionary  world  is,  in  itself,  more  real  than  the  actual,  and  has  a  far 
stronger  hold  on  the  heart ;  and  that  however  noble,  brilliant  and  attrac- 
tive any  modem  assemblage,  or  the  entire  modern  age  may  be,  yet, 
compared  with  the  princely  trains  that  march  from  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty  ages  of  the  past  through  the  chambers  of  the  mind,  they  are 
as  insignificant  as  are  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  St.  Peter's  dome, 
when  paralleled  with  the  breadth,  the  glow,  and  the  glory  of  the  firma- 
ment above  ? 

If  you  were  ever  in  this  or  a  like  predicament,  and  experienced  these 
or  similar  emotions,  vou  can  realize  my  feelings  when,  in  the  pages  of 
a  trashy  novel,  or  dull  discussion,  I  have  lighted  on  some  jewel  from  the 
olden  casket,  or  some  golden  sentiment  from  the  modem  mine.  At  one 
mutilated  passage,  one  fragment  of  expression,  one  bare  allusive  word, 
as  at  the  signal-call  of  Roderick  Dhu,  an  army  of  dormant  memories 
springs  up  into  visible  being,  and  the  landscape  of  fancy  is  re-peopled 
with  a  shining  host.  Instantly  the  mind  and  heart  revert  to  the  old  and 
well-thumbed  De/pAtn,  the  smirched  Homer,  the  dog's-eared  Virgil,  and 
the  tattered  Ovid  —  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  dictionary,  im- 
pressed upon  them  images,  how  lovely,  how  distinct,  how  ineffaceable ! 
*  Omnium  Marcellorum  meum  pectus  memoria  obfudit.'  The  boy 
again  reclines  under  the  old  apple-tree,  and  amid  the  singing  of  birds, 
and  sighing  of  the  summer  breeze,  his  merry  laugh  rings  out  at  the  mis- 
adventures of  Quixotte,  and  the  humors  of  Falstaff,  or  his  frame  shivers 
at  the  weird  sisters  in  Macbeth,  his  heart  leaps  at  the  deliverance  of  the 
good  Antonio,  and  his  eyes  run  over  at  the  double  tragedy  of  Romeo 
and  his  sweet  young  Juliet.  In  the  impotence  of  vain  regret  he  repeats 
the  line  he  loved  so  much  even  in  boyhood  : 

*  O  mihi  praleritM  raferat  si  Jupiter  uiaoa  !* 

and  appreciates  in  all  its  comprehensiveness  the  exquisite  sentiment  of 
Shenstone:  'Heu!  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari  quam  veitri 
meminisse  !'  Byron,  by  the  way,  has  expanded  this  text  into  some  very 
charming  lines,  but  all  'their  beauties  united  appear  to  me  as  nothing, 
when  compared  with  the  condensed  and  all-comprehensive  eloquence  of 
this  appeal  to  the  yearning  spirit  of  a  moumer.  Observe  the  miracu- 
lous felicity  of  the  language !  Mark  how  many  volumes  are  included 
in  one  short  line ! 

Speaking  of  felicitous  diction,  there  are  some  passages  in  the  writings 
of  Cicero,  which  seem  by  no  means  the  language  of  the  heart,  but  rather 
the  <  dialect  of  the  schools  made  perfect.'  Yet,  though  not  the  impul- 
sive eloquence  of  nature,  they  are  wrought  up  to  such  an  exquisite 
finish,  that  I  can  scarce  refrain  from  tears  in  their  perusal.  I  know 
not  how  it  happens  here,  and  almost  here  only  —  for  assuredly  there 
are  many  passages  in  other  authors  of  more  intense  and  touching 
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beauty  —  but  in  reading  some  portions  of  Cicero's  eulogy  on  Csesar,  in 
his  oration  for  Marcellus,  I  am  afTected  with  a  species  of  painful  envy 
at  the  inimitable  melody  of  language  and  elegance  of  thought.  It  seems 
so  infinitely  superior  to  any  combination  of  words  that  I  could  possibly 
produce,  that  I  feel  inclined  to  throw  aside  my  ineffectual  pen,  and  wor- 
ship in  silence  the  master-piece  of  art.  Yet  afterward,  when  the  busy 
sprite  in  my  brain  has  copjured  up  something  which  strikes  my  ear  and 
heart  as  good  in  language  or  conception,  I  gaze  upon  it,  like  the  whole 
▼ain  tribe  of  authors,  with  a  kind  of  paternal  rapture,  and  exclaim  with 
the  Italian  artist,  <  Sono  pittore  anch'  io !' 

But  to  return  to  my  subject,  which  is, '  quotations.'  Early  in  my 
classical  neopkycy  —  that  word  won't  do  —  say  apprenUceshipf  I  remem- 
ber to  have  imagined  the  Roman  authors  the  most  amiable,  if  not  the 
most  honest  of  writers  ;  for  their  favorite  expression  to  signify  the  act  of 
quoting  was  laudare,  to  praise  which  seemed  to  argue  that  they  loved 
one  another,  and  never  cited  from  a  book-wright  without  commending 
him.  But  a  mere  exoteric  knowledge  of  the  ancients  soon  convinced 
me  that  this  amiable  era  must  have  been  long  anterior  to  the  famous 
*  golden  age,'  since  even  then  Virgil  stole  half  his  descriptive  and  meta- 
phorical malMel  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  with- 
out making  a  solitary  acknowledgment,  and  Livy  transplanted  whole 
books  of  his  warm-colored  history  from  the  impartial  pages  of  Polybius, 
and  never  thanked  him,  nor  even  named  him,  except  as  <  quite  a  respects 
able  author !'  In  thist  I  think,  must  have  consisted  that  supposed  un- 
Roman  peculiarity  of  style,  which  some  of  the  ancient  critics  called  the 
'P^tavinity'  of  Livy,  and  which  some  modem  lynxes  have  pretended  n 
that  they  loo  had  detected. 

In  old  times,  however,  citations  were  in  general  more  prominently 
paraded,  if  not  more  extensively  employed,  than  they  now  are.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  most  liberal  quoter  was  Plutarch,  whose  treatises  on 
nnorality  and  natural  science  are,  at  least  in  one  half,  directly  and  osten- 
sibly borrowed.  It  is  astonishing,  the  number  of  authors  whom  he 
cites,  and  with  whom  we  are  assured  from  internal  proof  that  he  was 
perfectly  familiar.  In  his  discussions  of  various  physical  phenomena, 
which  would  provoke  the  smile  of  a  modern  naturalist  by  their  immense 
masses  of  groundless  hypothesis  and  ignorantly  ingenious  reasoning,  he 
often  adduces  writers,  of  whose  very  existence  without  his  evidence  we 
should  now  have  no  knowledge.  A  tolerably  extensive  collection  of  the 
ethical  beauties  of  the  epic,  tragic  and  comic  poets  of  Greece  may  be 
made  from  his  preceptive  essays. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  fathers,  together  with  the  divines  of  the  dark 
ages,  were  insatiable  quoters.  So,  likewise,  were  some  of  the  early 
English  writers,  particularly  the  polemical.  Their  method  was  to  ac- 
cumulate all  the  authorities  extant  in  favor  of  their  positions,  to  cite  all 
the  objections  ever  urged  against  them  by  jew,  infidel,  or  Christian ; 
and  then  disprove  those  objections  by  other  and  equally  extensive  cita- 
tions, occasionally  furnishing  an  argument  of  their  own.  They  resem- 
bled that  famous  luminary  of  Dutch  jurisprudence,  who  settled  all  the 
civil  cases  brought  before  him,  not  by  comparing  the  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence  tn,  but  by  ascertaining  the  pounds,  ounces,  and  drams  of  the 
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account  books  brought  in  evidence  by  the  respective  litigants.  Like  the 
Puseyite  logomachists,  they  were  great  sticklers  for  the  *  ipse  dixit'  of 
patristic  evidence.  They  seemed  to  think  that  the  dogmas  of  theology 
were  to  be  established  by  the  weight  of  precedent  authority,  and  he  was 
thought  to  have  gained  the  victory,  who  had  arrayed  on  his  side  the  greats 
est  number  of  decisions  passed  by  former  judges.  A  rather  tedious,  but 
very  convenient  mode  of  argument,  to  be  sure,  where  erudition  usurps 
the  throne  of  reason,  and  authority  asserts  the  vantage-ground  of  fact ! 

The  great  Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  sermons  are  among  the  most  ele- 
gantly-imaginative compositions  in  the  world,  was  a  lavish  quoter,  but  on 
A  diflferent  system.  Those  quaint  and  glorious  discourses,  rich  with  all 
the  hues  of  fancy,  and  warm  with  all  the  fire  of  pathos,  should  then 
have  been  preached,  and  should  now  be  read,  only  in  some  grand  old 
cathedral,  where  the  sun's  *  westering  beams'  stream  through  stained 
windows  on  the  paintings  of  Raphael  or  of  Claude  Lorraine.  Every 
one  of  those  opulent  pages  is  replete  with  allusions  to  the  incidents,  the 
facts,  the  fables  of  the  elder  world ;  and  each  incident,  each  fact,  each 
fable,  touched  by  his  magic  finger,  is  ennobled,  is  beautified,  is  alche- 
mized into  his  own  mind's  essence,  and  flows  forth  a  stream  of  molten 
gold.  And  then,  not  satisfied  with  all  this  display  of  beautiful  allusive 
learning,  he  quotes  at  the  foot  of  the  page  all  the  more  famous  passages  of 
the  Greek  tragedians,  by  way  of  illustrating  his  tenets  and  enforcing  his 
admonitions.  Doubtless  all  this  erudition  is  absurdly  out  of  place,  even 
In  sermons  addressed  to  the  courtiers  of  St.  James',  and  to  crowned 
heads,  who  rule  by  *  divine  right,'  and  who,  of  course,  understand  Greek, 
as  well  as  every  thing  else,  by  instinct :  but  is  it  not  beautiful,  beautiful 
beyond  all  comparison,  and  above  all  rivalry  ? 

But  of  all  quoters,  commend  me  to  old  Burton,  in  the  *  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.'  In  this  most  singular  of  works,  to  which  not  even  Southey's 
^  Doctor'  can  be  compared  in  learning  and  quaintness,  the  author  has 
accumulated  enough  rare  erudition  to  establish  the  reputation  of  any 
twenty  authors  for  extensive  reading,  and  to  make  any  one  author  mel- 
ancholy  to  look  at  it.  The  eccentric  character  and  immense  number  of 
its  citations  are  the  very  things  which  constitute  the  character  and  value 
of  the  work,  and  therefore  one  is  not  here,  as  in  some  cases,  tempted  to 
cry  out,  •  Oh,  monstrous  !  Three-penny  'orth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable 
quantity  of  sack  P    (Shakspeare  meant  *  pillage.') 

If  the  writers  of  the  present  day  appear  to  quote  less  largely  than 
their  predecessors,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  their  dishonesty  than  to 
their  self-dependence,  or  originality.  They  borrotc  less,  and  steal  more. 
A  diminution  of  their  apparent  capital  would  be  an  increase  of  their 
real  credit,  or,  as  I  once  dreamed  an  Irishman  said  to  a  wide-mouthed 
Scotchman,  *  The  larger  the  suhtraction  from  his  mouth  the  greater 
would  be  the  addition  to  his  face !'  Tom  Moore,  not  content  with  his 
natural  stores  of  wit  and  elegant  thought,  has  been  shown  by  accurate 
research  to  be  a  perfect  corsair.  As,  however,  the  Moors,  ever  since 
their  expulsion  from  Spain,  have  been  incorrigible  pirates,  the  amorous 
Lalla  Rookh,  in  privateering  on  the  literary  seas,  pursued  only  his  pat- 
ronymical  or  rather  his  patrial  vocation.  A  few  years  since  com- 
menced the  contraband  trade  in  Grerman,  Coleridge  leading  the  van  of 
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the  lawless  company ;  and  there  has  already  been  introduced  for  home 
consumption  a  very  large  amount  of  that  sinj?ular  manufacture,  a  woof 
of  beautiful  contemplations,  and  a  warp  of  unintelligible  mysticism. 
Much  of  these  unlawful  importations  was  detected,  and  this  secret  com- 
merce is  now  almost  impossible  for  all  but  the  pettiest  of  pedlars. 
Every  school-boy  studies  German,  and  as  all  the  scribbling  mystagogues 
of  the  nati(»i  are  becoming  illicit  dealers  in  the  foreign  article,  equally 
in  the  cobwebs,  and  the  cloth  of  gold,  they  will  soon  organize  themselves 
into  a  body  of  custom-house  officers,  and  each  contrabandist  will  inform 
against  his  brother-in-trade  as  having  entered,  under  a  false  invoice, 
goods  which  he  himself  had  intended  to  smuggle. 

LfCt  us  proceed.  I  do  not  like  a  shirt  all  ruffles,  nor  a  book  all  cita- 
tions ;  yet  I  am  much  in  favor  of  quotations  judiciously  and  sparingly 
introduced  ;  not  such,  of  course,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  *  Dictiona- 
ry of  Quotations,'  and  which  have  been  worn  so  long  that  they  may 
better  be  called  hackneyed  slang.  However  beautiful  and  striking 
originally,  they  have  degenerated  into  cant,  and  should  never  be  em- 
ployed by  writer  or  speaker,  except  when  they  are  peculiarly  forceful 
and  appropriate.  Some  fellows  employ  these  phrases  apropos  of  every 
thing,  thus  destroying  all  their  pith  and  significance.  They  interlaid 
with  them  every  dish,  conversational  or  scriptural,  and  whatever  else 
may  be  the  meal,  these  are  always  a  component  part,  like  the  indispen- 
sable bacon  and  cabbage  of  a  Virginia  housewife.  Does  some  close- 
fisted  millionaire  J  who  has  coined  the  tears  of  the  widow  into  eagles,  or 
some  luxurious  worldling,  who  has  expended  his  yearly  thousands  on  his 
own  frail  person,  bequeath  at  his  death  to  some  asylum  the  hoarded  trea- 
sures, in  the  possession  or  use  of  which  he  can  no  longer  revel,  but 
which  may  purchase  for  his  name  the  posthumous  renown  of  a  lying 
monumental  slab  ?  He  was  <  open  as  day  to  melting  charity,'  and  aU 
those  other  golden  inscriptions  which  Genius  once  consecrated  to  living 
or  departed  worth,  and  which  Virtue  would  fain  sanctify  and  appropriate 
to  herself  and  her  votaries  forever.  Out  upon  the  profanation !  The 
beautiful  gems  of  poetry  and  fancy  are  soiled  by  the  touch  and  sullied 
by  the  breath  of  the  vulgar,  till  they  lose  all  their  lustre,  and  become 
every-day  pebbles  of  the  sea-shore,  colloquialized,  disenchanted ;  a  tal- 
isman, that  has  lost  its  mystic  charm.  Even  when  seen  again  in  their 
old  connection,  re-linked  in  the  sparkling  chain  whence  they  were  drawn, 
they  seem  less  beautiful,  less  dear,  less  precious  than  they  did  in  days 
of  yore.  It  would  not  be  thus,  were  they  cited  only  by  sensible  minds, 
and  on  appropriate  occasions. 

After  all,  then,  quoting  is  like  every  thing  else.  Its  merit  depends 
on  the  who  and  the  how  :  that  is,  on  who  the  quoter  is,  and  how  he  quotes. 
The  same  good  sense,  whether  natural  or  adscititious,  which  is  requi- 
site to  all  just  thought  or  correct  writing,  is  equally  necessary  to  dis- 
cern what  is  elegant  or  energetic  in  others,  and  to  know  when  and  how 
to  introduce  it  with  pertinency  and  effect.  But  he  who  thinks  like  a  dolt 
will  assuredly  write  like  a  blockhead,  and  he  who  writes  like  a  block- 
head must  quote  of  course  like  an  ass.  And  who,  when  he  sees  a  stupid 
fellow  run  off  with  a  splendid  expression  in  his  mouth,  and  the  hang, 
dog  expression  of  a  detected  sheep-stealer  in  his  face,  would  not  shout 
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lustily, '  Stop  thief  r  I  hate  the  sight  of  a  mere  animal,  with  not  a  sin- 
gle idea  of  his  own  in  all  his  leaden  cranium,  sporting  a  sparkling 
thought,  which  <  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  his  intellectual  night,  like  a 
rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear.'  He  reminds  me  of  a  ragged  'prentice 
boy  stealing  his  master's  best  coat  to  wear  of  Sundays.  I  should  be 
very  much  transported,  if  Mercury  would  transport  all  these  word- 
thieves  to  some  Botany-Bay,  marked  out  and  set  apart  for  light-fingered 
and  heavy-headed  scribblers.  There  they  might  rob  and  vilify  one 
another.  But  the  vulgarly-selected  and  ill-assorted  finery  I  spoke  of  a 
line  or  two  above,  differs  widely  from  a  gentleman's  borrowing  an  occa- 
sional neck-cloth  from  some  of  his  polished  acquaintances,  or  exhibiting 
here  and  there  a  memento  of  his  departed  friends,  such  as  a  seal  or  a 
breast-pin.  Writers  with  no  capital  of  their  own,  are  compelled  to  sub- 
sist,by  beggary  or  theft,  while  those  of  original  and  opulent  resources 
have  no  necessity  to  filch,  but  can  afford  to  borrow.  Their  reciprocal  . 
loans  merely  prove  the  presence  of  good  feeling  and  the  absence  of  envy, 
and  do  not  involve  a  confession  of  poverty,  or  a  renunciation  of  inde- 
pendence.  But  when  I  see  one  wretched  author  steadying  his  footsteps 
on  the  broken  crutches  of  another,  I  reverse  the  stinging  lines  Englished 
by  Dennis  from  Boileau : 

*  T%u  one  fool  lolls  hia  tonfne  oat  at  uiotlier, 
And  ihakM  hit  ompty  noddile  tt  bia  brotlior.' 

Quoting  is  doubtless  of  great  advantage  to  the  poor  writer,  or  at  least 
to  his  book.  He  can  hardly  find  any  thing  inferior  to  his  own  manufac- 
ture ;  his  quotations  are  all  that  can  add  dignity  and  value  to  the  work  ; 
and  therefore  the  more  he  quotes,  the  better  for  him.  I  have  seen  books, 
of  which  the  sole  merit  consisted  in  their  *  clippings,'  and  which,  with- 
out these,  would  resemble  that  leathery  and  fibrous  beef-steak,  of  which 
the  more  a  man  eats,  the  leaner  and  weaker  he  becomes,  because  the 
exhausting  labor  expended  in  its  mastication  more  than  neutralizes  the 
aliment  it  yields !  Such  authors  are  at  once  philanthropists  and  mar- 
tyrs. While  providing  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  readers,  they  inspire 
merely  contempt  for  themselves ;  and,  self- sacrificed  to  the  welfare  of 
their  works,  every  quotation,  which  adds  lustre  and  dignity  to  them,  only 
deepens  their  own  insignificance.  But  they  are  of  great  prejudice  to 
the  superior  members  of  the  same  '  irritable  tribe,'  the  masters,  and 
grand-masters  of  the  goose-quill  fraternity.  For  if  the  remark  of 
Erasmus,  *  Laudari  a  laudatis  viris  est  vera  laus,'  be  true,  the  reverse 
is  equally  undeniable,  that  to  be  eulogized  or  quoted  by  a  blockhead  is 
a  flagrant  insult. 

I  have  sometimes  wished,  therefore,  that  the  Republic  of  Letters  would 
pass  an  insolvent  act  of  uniform  and  universal  application,  compelling 
every  literary  debtor  to  hand  in  his  assets,  liquidate  all  his  just  obliga- 
tions, make  four- fold  restitution  of  all  he  stole,  and  indemnify  his  credi- 
tors to  the  extent  in  which  he  has  damaged  what  he  borrowed.  All  the 
Improvements  made  should  be  adjudged  his  own,  as  being  the  fair  earn- 
ings of  his  skill  and  industry.  At  all  events,  they  might  pass  a  bank- 
ing-bill, and  enact  a  sumptuary  law,  the  former  providing  that  no  author 
fhould  negotiate  a  literary  loan  except  from  capitalists  of  his  own  means 
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and  standing  in  the  commonwealth,  the  latter  prohibiting  any  writer 
from  coming  forth  on  holidays,  or  other  days,  decorated  in  a  style  above 
his  visible  resources,  or  his  fair  and  legitimate  credit.  Then  it  would 
no  longer  be  with  men's  spiritual,  as  it  is  with  their  bodily  clothing. 
The  mental  robes  and  jewelry  of  our  intellectual  princes  would  no 
longer  become  the  livery  of  their  footmen,  and  descend  from  the  lackeys 
to  set  oflT  the  apish  antics  and  coarse  buffoonery  of  Jack  Puddings  in  the 
circus,  till,  at  their  lowest  point  of  degradation,  soiled,  patched,  and 
tawdry,  they  envelop  with  their  '  faded  splendor'  the  smutched  limbs  of 
the  chimney-sweeps  and  scavengers  of  Grub-street.  Were  the  man  of 
talents  to  he  robbed  of  any  of  his  elegant  attire,  he  would  not  as  now 
perspire  with  terror  lest  it  should  disgrace  its  former  wearer  by  appear^ 
ing  on  the  person  of  a  small-beer  guzzler  in  a  hedge-tavern.  He  would 
not  shudder  lest  his  blameless  vest,  his  <  Ultima-Thule'  of  a  hat,  or 
his  *•  comme-il-faut'  and  perfect  coat  should  grace  some  '  rum  one'  among 
the  '  groundlings,'  who,  over  a  two-penny  <  cold-cut,'  and  inspired  by  a 
glass  of  <  half-and-half,'  woos  his  '  dozy'  muse  in  the  dialect  of  *  flash.' 
His  gold-headed  cane  would  not  wave  jauntily  in  the  hand  of  a  beggarly 
literary  *  swell,'  nor  his  diamond  snuff-box,  tapped  by  un pared  finger-nails, 
awake  the  sternutations  of  a  vulgar  pedant.  The  scriblerian  menials, 
the  mobocrats  among  the  literati,  would  revert  to  their  natural  and  pro- 
per level,  and,  associating  among  themselves,  and  living  upon  each 
other,  would  fear  to  grasp  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  slap  familiarly 
on  the  shoulder,  the  autocracy  of  mind.  Then  quotations  would  resume 
their  legitimate  office,  tallying  in  some  degree  with  the  context,  and  a 
worthless  book  would  not  so  often  resemble  a  linsey-woolsey  coat  em- 
broidered with  gold-lace.  Could  a  poor  goose  of  an  author  then  peep 
into  the  future,  and  see  how  he  would  be  plucked  by  the  geese  among 
posterity,  he  might  be  reasonably  content ;  for  his  starveling  plumage 
would  grow  on  cacklers  of  the  same  silly  feather.  With  a  soothing 
foreknowledge  of  its  fulfilment,  he  might  put  up  the  malicious  prayer 
of  the  limping  Demonides,  (recorded  by  Plutarch  in  his  tractate  *De 
Aodiendis  Po^tis,)  who,  on  having  his  sandals  stolen,  hoped  they  might 
fit  the  feet  of  the  thief:  and  so  they  did  ;  for  the  thief  was  a  club-foot  too. 

Under  the  prevalence  of  the  law  proposed  above,  if  a  good  author 
should  choose  to  quote,  his  citations  would  match  well  with  his  own 
thoughts,  and  appear  like  *  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.'  If  the 
writer  were  one  of  surpassing  brilliancy,  and  his  oWn  conceptions  were 
superior  to  all  he  could  borrow,  he  might  still  exert  a  magnanimous 
charity  in  adducing  occasionally  the  sentiments  and  words  of  his  infe- 
riors, thus  adding  value  to  the  valueless,  and  raising  the  lowly  to  the 
level  of  his  own  exaltation. 

*•  What !  Mr.  Polygon !  you  would  fence  in  the  mind  with  harsh,  illi- 
beral restrictions  ?  You  would  establish  a  monopoly  of  the  flowers  and 
the  sunshine  ?  You  would  forbid  the  free,  sweet  breezes  to  blow  on  all 
alike  V  No,  Mr.  Caviller  \  and  I  will  wager  my  life  you  are  a 
thievish  author.  We  will  foi^e  no  fetters.  Your  spiritual  wings  are 
free  to  fan  and  flitter  in  whatever  airs  beneath  the  canopy  they  will. 
You  are  privileged  to  catch  upon  your  canvass  whatever  beautiful  or 
awful  hues  yet  unobserved  by  your  rivals,  may  be  cast  by  the  light  of 
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genius  on  the  landscape  of  human  history,  the  clouds  of  human  passion 
or  the  sky  of  human  thought.  You  are  welcome  to  go  herhalizing  over 
all  the  world,  and  find  whatever  little  flower  you  can  yet  lurking  unseen 
and  lovely  in  the  nooks  and  by>ways  of  our  nature.  Nor  will  I  address 
you,  in  the  words  of  Horace,  with  the  chilling  counsel  —  itself  a  per- 
fect flower : 

*  Hitta  MCtari  roM  quo  locoram 
Sera  e 


For,  doubtless,  many  such  undiscovered  flowers  there  are,  of  exquisite 
texture,  and  many  such  hues,  of  delicate  or  gorgeous  tint.  All  these 
you  are  permitted  to  appropriate  to  yourself,  and  to  preserve  *  cum  pri- 
vilegio.'  But  the  great  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  planted  ages  ago, 
and  every  year  enlarged  and  beautified  '  with  cost,  and  care,  and 
warmth,'  till  it  is  full  of  golden  fruitage  and  flowers  of  every  hue,  is  still 
open  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  over  it  and 
through  it  flow  all  the  breezes  of  '  Araby  the  blest.'  This  garden  is 
the  property  of  universal  man,  and  the  visitors  who  linger  enchanted  in 
its  walks,  are  warned  <  not  to  injure  or  purloin  the  flowers.'  You,  Sir 
Author,  are  requested  to  tie  up  none  of  that  breeze  in  your  .£olian  bags 
for  the  benefit  of  your  little  wind-mill ;  to  steal  none  of  those  flowers  to 
adorn  your  little  nursery  ;  and  to  turn  none  of  thai  sun -glow  through 
your  refracting-glass  Xo focalize  on  your  little  hot- bed.  Because,  unless 
you  have  the  genius  to  embellish  what  almost  superhuman  genius  could 
alone  create,  you  will  take  the  beauty  from  the  blossom,  the  warmth 
from  the  sunshine,  and  the  freshness  from  the  breeze,  and  will  in  so  far 
subtract  from  the  loveliness  of  earth,  and  lessen  the  happiness  of  her 
children. 

Ladies,  particularly  the  single,  should  be  very  careful  how  they 
quote.  Passages  of  great  power  and  splendor  are  often  found  in  juxta- 
position with  foulness,  flanked  on  each  side  by  profligate  sentiments  and 
immoral  scenes.  In  quoting  such  paragraphs,  the  fair  authoress  will  be 
thought  to  have  *  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,'  and  to  have 
become  familiar  with  knowledge  inhibited  by  the  conventional  inquisi- 
tion of  society.  She  has  peeped  behind  the  Eleusinian  curtain,  and  is 
of  course  too  knowing  to  be  perfectly  innocent  in  thought.  Does  a  lady 
cite  those  lines,  so  beautiful,  so  aflfecting,  and  I  am  afraid,  so  true : 

'  Man's  lore  i«  of  man's  life  a  thinf  apart : 
T  is  woman's  whole  existence  V  etc.,  etc. 

Is  she  not  straightway  supposed  to  have  read  all  the  flagrantly  immoral 
descriptions  preceding  and  following  that  touchingly  natural  epistle,  in  a 
poem  of  manifold  and  most  masterly  genius,  it  is  true,  yet  of  sentiments 
highly  incorrect  throughout,  and  of  course  outlawed  by  the  canons  of 
feminine  propriety  ?  It  is  true  we  have  our  *  expurgated'  editions  of  the 
poets,  and  our  *  Anthologies,'  and  *  Beauties,'  where  the  sweet  and  mo- 
dest sex  may  find  passion  winnowed  from  vice,  and  poetry  apart  from 
poison.  The  fair  quoter  may,  in  some  cases,  be  supposed  to  have 
plucked  her  flowers  from  these  purified  boquets,  and  not  to  have  inhaled 
the  mingled  fragrance  of  the  whole  garden ;  a  *  wilderness  of  sweets,' 
whose  diversifi^  blossoms  send  forth  noxious  and  wholesome  odors  till, 
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in  the  language  of  Junius,  'their  united  virtue  tortures  the  sense.' 
Many  ladies  read  the  productions  of  unprincipled  genius,  and  deny  it 
afterward ;  thus  proving,  by  their  readiness  at  falsehood,  that  those 
works  have  already  had  upon  their  native  integrity  their  natural  and 
dreadful  operation.  Why  read  them  at  all  ?  They  cannot  be  expur- 
gated, except  in  <  purging  them  by  iire.'  My  dear  young  lady,  ask 
your  father  or  your  brother  what  you  ought  to  read.  They  have  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  they  have  strong  clear  sense,  and  they  can  tell  you. 
And,  by  the  way,  it  is  a  sad  thought  for  one  who  desires  the  continued 
elevation  of  woman,  by  making  her  intellectual  growth  keep  pace  with 
and  assist  her  moral  development,  that  one  half  of  the  world's  loveliest 
and  most  exalted  literature  is  deformed  by  so  many  harsh  passions,  or 
debased  by  so  much  impure  language  and  flagitious  sentiment,  that  it  is 
totally  unfit  for  female  perusal,  since  it  eiuier  disgusts,  embitters,  or 
corrupts  their  pure  and  gentle  natures. 

Well,  I  have  stretched  my  tether  nearly  to  its  end.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  species  of  conversational  quotation,  on  which  I  am  inclined  to 
make  a  few  remarks  before  I  close.  It  is  that  wherein  soulless  boobies 
quote  expressions  of  strong  poetic  feeling,  and  heartless  villains  parade 
their  sentiments  of  honor  and  virtuous  emotion.  I  know  that  Satan  has 
always  'quoted  Scripture,'  and  I  know  that  his  servants  have  always 
*  stolen  the  livery  of  Heaven  to  serve'the  Devil  in.'  I  know  that  hy- 
pocrisy was  always  the  first  lesson  in  villany,  and  that  fair  and  seemly 
words  have  always  been  the  mask  for  evil  deeds.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  morality  of  the  tongue  has  now  become  more  universal  and 
more  perfect  than  ever.  The  cause  is,  that  the  age  being  universally 
addicted  to  reading,  and  books  being  of  course  crowded  with  noble  sen- 
timents, fine  expressions  are  as  plenty  as  black-berries.  Every  one  has 
them  at  his  tongue's  end.  It  costs  nothing  to  give  expression  to  gene- 
rous feeling ;  and  it  is  really  astonishing  to  see  with  what  flippancy  the 
most  shallow  will  now  drop  the  apothegms  of  wisdom  ;  the  nnost  unfeel. 
ing  display  the  ebullitions  of  passionate  emotion  ;  and  the  most  selfish 
utter  the  noble  sentiments  which  have  fallen  on  famous  occasions  from 
the  lips  of  the  magnanimous.  This  assumption  of  feeling,  and  this  simu- 
lation of  virtue,  through  stolen  and  sounding  phrases,  by  those  who  have 
not  a  faint  idea  of  either  of  them,  !s,  in  my  view,  a  heinous  crime ;  and 
if  he  who  has  forged  the  name  of  another  in  business  transactions, 
merits  the  elevation  of  the  scaffold,  much  more  should  he  be  promoted 
to  the  same  *  bad  eminence,'  who  counterfeits  the  riches  of  the  mind  and 
heart.  Moral  is  far  worse  than  pecuniary  forgery ;  for  the  latter  merely 
deranges  the  temporal  interests  and  debases  the  monetary  medium  of 
the  community,  while  the  former  depreciates  the  medium  of  feeling,  and 
cheapens  the  currency  of  the  soul.  What  a  scandal,  that  a  heavy, 
leaden- moulded  mind,  that  has  not  one  idea  above  matter,  should  pre- 
tend to  be  moved  by  poetry,  and  simulate  a  thrill  of  admiration  at  that 
which  it  has  heard  others  admire  !  What  a  shame,  that  conscious  sel- 
fishness and  unadulterated  meanness  should  assume  sentiments  of  equity 
and  bandy  about  emotions  of  generosity,  which  can  now  be  obtained  at 
every  comer  gratis!  When  I  see  a  man  noisily  dashing  down  his 
money,  I  think  he  has  but  little ;  and  I  feel  the  same  suspicion  of  one 
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who  is  lavish  of  his  noble  sentiments  on  all  occasions.  Miss  Edgeworth 
has  written  a  novel  —  I  forget  the  title  —  expressly  to  show  how  dan- 
gerous and  justly  suspicious  are  such  *  sententious'  characters ;  and  a 
very  wide  and  a  very  fertile  subject  is  it,  and  very  well  handled  by  her, 
if  I  remember  rightly.  A  good  man  may  talk  very  well  —  an  accom- 
plished villain  certainly  trill.  When  you  see  one  of  these  *  sententious' 
talkers,  so  smooth  and  oily,  or  so  passionately  sentimental,  review  his 
former  conduct  toward  himself  and  others,  and  see  whether  it  has  been 
uniform,  prudent,  generous  and  just.  If  not,  his  eloquence  is  all  lip- 
wisdom  ;  all  smoke,  sound,  trash.  And  take  this  as  my  parting  admo- 
nition  :  He  who  breaks  his  engagements  with  himself,  will  violate  his 
promises  to  others  ;  and  he  whom  self-interest  cannot  restrain  from  self- 
destruction,  will  hardly  regard  the  welfare  of  his  fellows.  Receive  it 
as  an  axiom,  that  he  who  is  most  prudent  for  himself,  is  most  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  his  friends ;  and  an  enlarged  self-thoughtfulness  is 
the  best  security  for  integrity,  and  the  surest  criterion  of  worth.  This 
doctrine  may  revolt  the  falsely  liberal,  and  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
shallow  sentimentalist ;  yet  it  is  founded  in  reason  and  experience.  In 
reason :  for  reason  teaches  us  that  every  being  must  and  ought  to  be 
thoughtful  and  toilsome  for  himself,  and  that  if  he  be  not  so,  *  something 
is  rotten  in  Denmark.'  In  experience:  for  experience  tells  us  that 
those  who  neglect  their  own  visible  and  proper  interest,  are  influenced 
by  some  false  sentiment  br  unworthy  passion ;  and  this  sentiment,  or 
this  passion,  will  also  induce  them  to  slight  or  trample  on  their  duties 
in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  others.  Deliver  me  from  all  business  inter- 
course with  those  who  arc  imbued  with  the  finest  and  most  delicate  sen- 
timents on  trivial  occasions  ;  who  are  tremblingly  alive  in  all  the  chords 
of  feeling  ;  and  who  shrink  and  shudder  in  all  cases  where  shuddering 
and  shrinking  are  proofs  of  super-sublimated  generosity.  Avoid  them. 
They  are  hypocrites,  and  arch  deceivers.  Their  tears  flow  fast  for 
ideal  wo,  theatrical  distress  and  painted  sorrow.  But  bring  real  afflic- 
tion before  them  ;  press  upon  their  nobleness  the  claims  of  justice  and 
humanity,  their  hearts  are  hard  as  a  rock,  and  their  eyes  as  dry  as  a 
desert.  This  sickly  sentimental  ism  is  a  curse  to  our  nature.  It  is  at 
the  farthest  possible  remove  from  that  true  and  noble  humanity  which 
prompts  to  generous  exertion.  True  feeling  does  not  dissolve  in  a  few 
unfertilizing  tears,  nor  exhale  in  ineffectual  sighs.  It  incites  to  speedy 
and  efficient  action.  Sentiment  looks  around  with  a  deep  groan,  or  a 
gentle  sigh  on  the  miseries  of  humanity,  and  folds  its  arms  and  wishes 
it  were  otherwise.  Feeling  wastes  no  time  in  empty  protestations,  but 
arouses  its  best  energies  to  avert  calamity  or  mitigate  distress.  Senti- 
ment Irishes — Feeling  flcte.  Seniimeni  sympathizes  —  Feeling  codpe- 
rates.  Sentiment  becomes  more  and  more  enervate  by  indulgence, 
while  Feeling  grows  hourly  more  vigorous  by  exercise.  The  one  is  the 
mimic  virtue  of  a  weak  and  selfish  spirit,  the  other  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  a  strong  and  noble  nature.  Were  the  one  universally  preva- 
lent, society  would  soon  languish,  and  sicken,  and  die :  were  the  other 
as  general  as  its  own  spirit  is  expansive,  this  community  of  the  world 
would  instantly  rise  from  its  long  prostration,  and  the  evils  of  our  lot  be 
diminished  to  the  hundredth  of  their  present  violence  and  multitude. 
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STANZAS      POR      TWO      VOICES. 

THE     FARTXKO. 

ivaoKzasB    to    if»a.    m. 
LADY'S    VOICE. 

Like  Indian  dart  through  azare  iky. 

Like  Swallow  o'er  the  lea, 
At  Dove  on  homeward  wing  doth  fly, 

Return,  return  to  me ! 

OENTLElfAM'S    VOXOB. 

The  arrow's  mark  is  known  above. 

The  Dart  directed  flies  ~ 
Nor  Sparrow  falls,  nor  speeds  the  Dora 

UnwatchM,  that  outward  hi^s. 

LADY'S    VOICE. 

As  Dove  on  homeward  wing  doth  fly. 

As  Swallow  o'er  the  lea; 
Like  Indian  Dart  through  azure  sky, . 

Return,  return  to  me! 

GSNTLEMAN'S    VOICE. 

Fear  not ;  doubt  not ;  one  brooding  care 

Is  not  for  me,  for  thee; 
He  careth  !  and  with  thee  to  share 

Even  Grief,  is  Joy  to  me. 

BOTH    VOICES. 

In  absence,  present;  distance, near; 

In  sorrow,  joy ;  grief,  Love ; 
One  hope,  one  joy,  one  sorrow  here, 

One  Life  in  realms  above ! 

RECITATXVB. 

The  pilot  calls !  the  longing  sail 

Yields  to  the  fav'ring  wind ; 
The  waves  give  voioeT  freshens  the  gale ; 

One,  one  tt  left  behind! 

Now  fades  the  bark  from  love's  kmg  sight : 

That  one  hath  left  the  shore. 
Oh !  sickly  seems  the  bright  day  light. 

And  home  is— home  no  more ! 

There,  memorv  shoots  like  Indian  Dart ; 

There  thoughts,  like  wrecks,  are  driven 
Across  the  Sea  of  Woman's  heart  — 
There 's  but  one  place  where  souls  ne'er  part— 

God  smiled,  and  nam'd  it  Heaven  ! 

Jo«it    Watbim. 
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THE      DREAM      ANGEL. 


BAN      P   4  O  L. 


*  EnrsT  trat  der  Uebende  Geniui  der  genUilreichern 
MenteheD  vor  den  Jupiter,  und  bau'  Die  aobofrachi  du  HanoBKa. 

Once  the  bright  Angel  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  happiness  of 
man,  even  the  Guardian  Angel  of  the  World,  drew  near  the  throne  of 
the  Heavenly  Father,  and  prayed:  'Give  me,  oh  Father!  a  way  by 
which  I  may  teach  man  how  to  avoid  a  part  at  least  of  the  many  sins 
and  temptations  which  the  Fall  hath  entailed  upon  him  !  For  man  is 
not  always  bad  ;  at  times  he  feels  my  belter  influence ;  at  times  his  heart 
is  ready  to  receive  the  good  which  a  light  external  aid  might  fix  upon  him ! 

Then  the  Father  spoke  to  the  Angel  and  said,  *  Give  him  the  Dream.* 

The  sweet  Guardian  flew  over  the  world  with  his  sister  the  Dream. 
Far  and  wide  they  spread  the  gentle  influence,  and  the  hearts  of  life, 
weary  mortals  were  rejoiced.  But  the  soft  breathings  of  the  Dream 
Angel  fell  not  alike  on  all.  To  the  good  and  gentle  who  had  sunk  to  rest 
amid  the  blessings  of  their  loved  ones,  and  whose  slumber  was  deepened 
by  the  toil  of  the  good  deeds  which  they  had  done,  there  came  soft  and 
silent  glimpses  of  the  far  land  of  light.  Forgetting  the  narrow  prison 
of  the  world,  their  souls  rose  up  and  spread  broad  and  wide  over  the 
land  of  vision,  and  gazed  with  eagle  eyes  upon  its  golden  glories.  But 
as  the  night  waned,  their  dream  grew  dim,  and  the  outer  influences  of 
the  soul  gently  closed  about  them  and  drew  them  back  to  the  world  and 
the  body,  even  as  the  corolla  of  the  night-flower  closes  about  it,  and  shuts 
from  its  gaze  its  best-loved  starry  heaven. 

To  the  toil-worn,  sun-burnt  husbandman,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in 
despair,  and  who  ever  feared  lest  some  grim  accident  might  destroy  the 
fruit  of  his  labor,  the  sweet  Dream  came  like  a  soft  summer  shower 
upon  the  parched  and  dusty  fields  ',  and  as  he  dreamed,  he  saw  the  green 
corn  rising  in  goodly  ranks,  and  gazed  with  joy  upon  the  soft  small  ears, 
which  at  first  no  larger  thaa  flower-buds,  seemed  as  he  beheld  them  to 
expand  to  ripe  maturity. 

There  are  certain  dream-fantasies  and  strange  sleep-changes,  that 
are  to  be  found  only  in  the  deep  unbroken  slumber  which  results  from 
extreme  bodily  fatigue,  or  in  the  light  irregular  rest  of  the  fever ;  even 
as  the  grotesque  blue  dragon  fly,  and  the  strange  water-flitter  are  found 
only  on  the  surface  of  the  deep  silent  pool,  or  the  shallow  brook  ;  and 
as  the  husbfindman  slept  on,  the  fantastic  sprites  who  attend  the  Dream, 
flitted  about  him,  and  spread  a  gay  confusion  over  the  happy  vision. 
For  as  he  gazed  upon  the  golden  ears,  a  purple  and  scarlet  cloud  seemed 
to  overshadow  him,  while  round  about  he  heard  the  pealing  of  bells,  the 
merry  ringing  of  familiar  voices,  and  the  lowing  of  cattle ;  and  in  the 
intervals  there  came  shouts  as  of  glad  friends  at  the  harvest  home. 
Then  the  purple  cloud  gathered  again  about  him,  but  the  dream-spirits 
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with  their  lon^  shadowy  arms  drew  him  through  it,  and  he  now  stood 
before  a  well-filled  granary ;  and  as  the  tears  of  joy  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
his  wife  and  loved  ones  gathered  about  him,  and  their  blessings  and 
praises  sunk  into  his  heart,  and  mingled  with  the  hymn  which  rose  like 
a  golden  cloud  from  the  ocean  of  his  soul.  And  he  awoke  from  the 
sweet  dream,  and  blessed  it  for  the  hope  with  which  it  had  inspired  him. 

But  the  Dream  flew  on,  and  it  came  to  a  guilty  prisoner  who  had 
fallen  asleep  cursing  his  judges,  his  doom,  and  the  damp  black  fetters 
which  clung  like  cold  adders  to  his  limbs.  And  as  he  dreamed,  the  pri- 
son was  opened,  the  cold  chains  fell  away,  and  remorse  and  rage  no 
longer  fixed  their  poison-fangs  upon  his  heart.  A  bright  light  shone 
upon  him,  and  blessed  thoughts  of  mercy,  repentance  and  reconciliation 
flitted  through  his  mind  like  golden- winged  butterflies  through  a  sum- 
mer garden ;  and  he  awoke,  trusting  in  release,  and  with  his  heart  filled 
with  love  and  kindness.  Did  the  cold  damp  fetters  fall  from  his  limbs  ? 
Were  the  prison-doors  opened  ?  The  fetters  fell  not  away ;  the  prison- 
doors  remained  fast ;  and  worn  down  by  famine  and  sickness,  he  per- 
ished alone  in  the  narrow  dungeon.  But  the  blessed  hope  which  the 
gentle  Dream  had  left  in  his  heart,  gladdened  his  last  hour,  and  as  he 
died,  exclaiming  <  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  oh  Fathbr  V  behold  there 
was  joy  in  Heaven. 

It  hath  been  said,  that  Hope  alone  is  left  with  mortals ;  but  with  her 
abideth  her  sister,  the  Dream,  who  maketh  her  known  to  us.  For  by 
the  Dream,  men  are  led  to  Hope.  Cauoi. 

Primeeimt,  New^Jertef. 


T     O     U 


AND 


FoATum  nniled  not  cm  our  aires. 
And,  Love,  when  we  one  became, 

All  thy  dower  was  kind  dedrea, 
All  niy  heritage  the  same. 


And  whenever  clouds  have  thrown 
Shadowa  o'er  those  eyes  of  thine. 

Has  not  then  aflbction  shone 
With  its  tenderest  beam  from  mine  t 


Slender  stock  of  worldly  wealth 
For  the  firm  of  man  and  wife ! 

Bnt  we  both  broaeht  hope  and  health 
To  oar  partnership  for  life. 


ThBs  we  promised.  Love,  to  live, 
And  in  memory's  pa|^  we  read 

Few  short-comings  to  foigive 
Mntoally  in  word  or  deed. 


Add  to  this  that  wealth  above 
All  that  riches  men  miacall ; 

Mutual  iaith  in  wedded  love, 
Mutoal  sympathy  in  all. 


Thou  hast  been  my  joy  in  ^ief. 
Balm  in  angnish,  pnise  m  blame ; 

And,  save  moments  few  and  brief, 
I  to  thee  have  been  the  same. 


like  that  gem  whose  dajr-dim'd  spark 
Flames  a  rosy  sun  at  lusht, 

Ever  aa  my  soul  crew  dan, 
Thine  has  sheddiviner  light 


Let,  then,  single  bleeaedness 
Land  its  raptures  to  the  sky ; 

Hymen's  Uiai  is  doable  bins. 
And  his  sigh  bot  half  a  sigh! 
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'REMINISCENCES     OF    AN     OLD     MAN.* 


Oo»  read«n  will  xu>  doabt  nmamber  the  accottnt  given  by  n»  aome  two  ye&n  ainee  of  a  xnyata- 
liooa  eorreapottdant.  whom  wa  saw  but  for  a  motnent.  yet  wboae  praaence  produced  upon  ua  a  re- 
narkabla  affect.  Alter  publlabtDf  a  aueceaaion  of  numbera  of  the  '  RBMiwiaeBKcn  or  am  Old  Uav/ 
OUT  atra&ga  rlaltor  diacontintied  bia  favora  We  waited  with  znucb  anxiety  for  a  whole  year,  and  were 
often  on  the  point  of  Tenturing  upon  a  viait  to  bim.  StUl,  wa  ware  unwllUng  to  Intrude  upon  the  pri* 
-vaey  of  one  who  eridently  deairod  to  raaain  in  andlatarbed  retirament ;  and  just  aa  our  de«ire  to  hear 
from  the  Reminlacant  wma  gettlac  the  bektar  of  this  delicacy,  wa  raceived  the  aubloined  commanica- 
tlon,  aecompanTing  a  laiga  packaga.  Es.  XMioxaaBocxaa. 

TO    THB    EDITOR    OP    THE    KNICKERBOCKER. 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  have  communicated  to  you  my  sombre 
reminiscences.  As  you  had  a  right  to  expect  a  continuation  of  them, 
you  shall  know  why  they  have  not  been  furnished.  Events  beyond  my 
control,  and  entirely  unexpected,  sent  me  once  nK)re  where  I  had  de- 
clared my  feet  should  never  wander.  Again  I  have  beheld  the  old 
world.  Again  I  have  seen  the  foot  of  the  tyrant  upon  the  neck  of  his 
victim ;  have  beheld  the  oppression  of  a  whole  race,  and  heard  their 
cries  go  up  to  the  Mighty  God  of  Sabaoth  ! 

'  But  the  time  is  not  yet  fully  come. 

*  Once  more  I  have  returned  to  the  peaceful  retirement  of  my  quiet 
chamber.  When  resting  in  it  before,  I  thought  my  lot  was  cast  there  for 
the  remainder  of  my  pilgrimage.  But  Providence  willed  otherwise.  Now, 
I  trust,  I  shall  be  permitted  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  soli- 
tary  quiet.  But  God's  will  be  done !  And  if  in  the  fulfilment  of  His 
will  I  must  again  be  disturbed,  must  again  become  a  wanderer,  so  mote 
it  be  !  And  believe  me,  though  the  saddened  heart  may  suffer  in  the 
lonely  retreat,  yet  it  is  among  the  throng,  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  multi- 
tude, that  its  sufferings  press  heaviest,  because  there  it  recognizes  hu- 
manity, but  finds,  alas !  no  sympathy  from  his  kind.  Yet  again  I  say, 
Gtod's  will  be  done ! 

*  The  experience  of  my  whole  life,  my  sojoumings,  my  wanderings, 
the  tumult  and  the  calm,  peace  and  war ;  all  impress  me  with  the 
solemn  conclusion,  that  <  The  thing  that  hath  been  is  that  which  shall 
be,  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done.' 

*  Who  dare  add  more  to  the  record  of  man's  experience  V 

[Thb  padufe  Mcompanying  this  remarkable  conuniuiicatioii  was  marked '  The  St,  Ltgtr  Pt^ert,* 
Upon  the  outaido  of  it  was  written  the  foUowing :] 

*  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  I  find  myself  upon  the  threshold 
of  two  worlds.  The  Past  summons  the  thousand  incidents  which  have 
operated  to  determine  me  as  a  responsible  being,  and  presents  them  with 
fearful  vividness  in  array  before  me.  The  Present  seems  like  nothing 
beneath  my  feet.  And  the  Futttre,  no  longer  a  shadowy  dream,  throws 
open  its  endless  vista,  and  whispers  that  I  must  soon  enter  upon  all  its 
untried,  unknown  realities.  Here  I  am  permitted  to  pause  a  moment, 
ere  I  commence  upon  that  new  existence  which  ends  only  with  the 
Infinite!  ......_ 
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'  1  haye  finished  my  life  upon  earth.  The  ties  which  connect  me  with 
the  world  have  parted.  I  have  to  do  now  only  with  eternity.  Yet 
something  which  I  may  not  resist,  impels  me  to  retrospection.  I  look 
back  over  my  short  pilgrimage,  and  feel  a  yearning  which  I  cannot 
restrain,  to  put  down  a  narrative  of  my  brief  existence,  and  to  mark  the 
several  changes  which  have  come  over  my  spirit,  in  the  hope  that 
the  young,  with  whom  I  chiefly  sympathize,  may  profit  by  the  recital. 

*  But  of  what  use  will  the  record  of  my  experience  prove  to  youthful 
spirits,  flushed  with  the  glow  of  health,  secure  in  their  fancied  strength, 
and  determined  on  enjoyment?  To  them  the  world  is  every  thing. 
Alas !  they  know  not  that  the  world  will  reward  them  with  infamy,  if 
they  trust  alone  to  it.  Yet  it  is  to  such  I  would  make  my  appeal.  I 
would  fain  arrest  them,  before  they  shall  cease  to  have  sympathy  with 
every  saving  influence,  because  of  their  habitual  opposition  to  it. 

'  But  I  will  not  anticipate  the  moral  of  my  life.  Let  this  be  gathered 
from  the  record  of  it.' 

THE      ST.     LEGER      PAPERS. 


*<luiDQVii>  afunt  bominea,  votum,  timor,  in,  TolaptUi 
0«udia,  dlieiinttt,  DMtri  furago  UbellL' 


onArTBii  I. 

The  St.  Leger  family  have  resided  in  Warwickshire  for  a  very  long 
period.  My  father,  who  was  fond  of  tracing  genealogies,  affirmed  that 
the  estate  upon  which  we  lived  was  bestowed  upon  Bertold  St.  Leger  by 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  on  his  return  from  the  Crusade,  for  the  con- 
spicuous services  which  he  had  rendered  that  monarch  in  his  war  with 
the  Saracen.  How  such  an  uninterrupted  possession  had  been  main- 
tained,  for  so  long  a  time,  and  through  every  successive  revolution,  my 
father  did  not  explain.  The  task  might  have  proved  difficult.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  very  well  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  account  which  appeared 
every  way  authentic.  Be  this  as  it  may,  our  family  was  certainly  an 
ancient  one. 

My  grand-father,  Hugh  St,  Leger,  by  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of 
large  fortune,  became  possessed  of  the  valuable  estate  which  joined 
Bertold-Castle,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  wealthiest  gentlemen  in 
Warwickshire.  This  large  patrimony  fell  to  my  father,  who  was  an 
only  child. 

Bertold  Castle,  was  a  singular,  grotesque-looking  pile,  half  ancient, 
half  modern  in  its  appearance.  Up  to  the  time  of  my  father's  marriage, 
it  remained  as  it  had  stood  for  generations.  The  castle  was  built  upon 
the  very  brink  of  the  Avon,  and  its  foundations  were  deeper,  it  was 
said,  than  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  old  moss,  which  covered  its  walls, 
extended  down  into  the  stream,  so  that  the  castle  seemed  to  rise  directly 
from  the  water.  Many  were  the  dismal  stories  which  were  told  of  the 
dungeons  far  under  ground  ;  secret  passages,  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
river,  communicating  with  the  other  side,  and  of  the  cruelties  practised 
upon  the  unhappy  prisoners  confined  in  them  in  days  of  yore,  and  espe- 
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ciallj  Id  the  time  of  the  &mous  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  whom  my 
ancestor  was  a  firm  adherent.  It  was  said,  too,  that  the  spirits  of  these 
unfortunate  persons  still  haunted  the  neighborhood,  and  made  the  green 
banks  of  the  Avon  their  place  of  meeting.  The  iow  murmur  of  the 
stream,  as  it  swept  gently  under  the  walls  of  the  Castle,  was  said  to  be 
but  the  voices  of  these  spirits,  as  they  breathed  their  lamentations  over 
the  waters  which  had  been  the  only  witness  of  their  sufferings.  I  speak 
of  nursery-tales  and  neighborhood -gossip,  not  of  course  credited  by  the 
enlightened,  but  which  served  to  fill  my  infant  mind  with  terror  and  awe. 
And  as  this  sketch  is  intended  to  give  the  history  of  my  mental  as  well 
as  of  my  external  life,  I  dwell  with  the  more  minuteness  on  those  things 
which  first  affected  it  most  powerfully. 

On  my  father's  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  noble  families 
in  Warwickshire,  the  Castle  was  almost  completely  metamorphosed. 
His  family  pride  would  not  permit  him  to  throw  down  a  single  stone  of 
the  staunch  pile  which  had  stood  so  long  and  so  firmly  a  defence  for  his 
ancestors;  while  the  improvements  of  the  age  required  a  mansion  more 
in  accordance  with  its  refined  and  peaceful  spirit.  It  was  consequently 
resolved  to  add  to  the  pile  a  splendid  modern  structure,  which  was  to 
become  par  excellence  the  residence  of  the  family.  The  old  dining- 
hall  and  the  state-rooms  were  however  allowed  to  remain  in  all  their 
sombre  grandeur.  The  library  was  not  quite  dismantled  ;  although 
all  of  the  handsomer  books  were  removed  into  the  new  room,  built  for 
that  purpose.  Enough  nevertheless  remained  to  save  the  room  from 
utter  neglect,  although  the  dusty  cob-webs  around  its  walls  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  slight  attention  it  received. 

The  older  servants  saw  with  dismay  the  preparations  for  enlarging 
the  establishment ;  looking  upon  it  as  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  '  Old 
Castle.'  This  was  considered  a  bad  omen,  and  to  augur  the  downfall 
or  termination  of  our  house.  A  prophecy  was  quoted  relative  to  the 
dreaded  event,  now  about  to  take  place,  which  was  said  to  be  of  great 
antiquity : 

*  yVHMX  J*  8l  Lefer  shal  oiarrie  a  virf yn  fkir, 
8hal  build  «  new  ca«tel  both  wondroiu  and  rare, 
Lett  him  warn3mge  tak,for  ye  la«t  of  his  race 
Shal  hee  meet  in  ytca«tel,race  to  face.' 

My  grand-father  held  this  prophecy  in  great  veneration.  He  was 
wont  to  say,  *  With  so  plain  a  warning  in  view,  the  St.  Legers  would  stand 
an  unbroken  name  for  countless  generations.'  The  consequence  was, 
that  nothing  was  done  even  to  the  old  castle,  except  what  came  strictly 
under  the  denomination  of  repairs.  Improvements  were  not  thought  of. 
At  length,  Hugh  St.  Leger  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  the  great 
gong  of  the  castle  struck  his  last  requiem  amid  the  weeping  and  lamen- 
tation of  relatives,  servants  and  retainers  ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  many 
virtues ;  both  generous  and  kind,  though  stem  in  his  manner,  and  pos- 
sessing  somewhat  of  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  preceding  age. 

My  father  was  educated  at  a  more  enlightened  period,  when  improve- 
ments waxed  rife ;  when  distinctions  began  to  soften,  and  changes  to  be 
thought  necessary.  He  affected  to  disregard  the  prophecy  which  had 
been  so  religiously  believed  by  his  ancestors.     He  maintained  that  the 
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old  castle  was  built  maialy  with  a  view  to  defence,  in  case  of  assault ; 
that  it  possessed  great  conveniences  for  a  garrison,  but  comparatively 
few  for  a  family  residence  ;  and  while  he  revered  it  as  the  home  of  his 
fathers,  regarding  with  ancestral  pride  its  staunch  battlements,  which 
had  stood  firm  against  every  assault,  still  he  maintained  that  there  could 
exist  no  reason  why  improvements  should  not  be  made,  which  might 
accord  with  the  present  state  of  things.  The  *  addition^  was  conse- 
quently resolved  upon.  My  father  was  particular  always  to  give  it  that 
name,  secretly  deciding,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  by  keeping  within  the 
letter  of  the  prophecy,  he  should  not  incur  the  threatened  penalty. 
The  new  mansion  was  built.  My  father  married.  Years  rolled  hap- 
pily away.  He  was  blessed  with  three  promising  children  ;  and  every 
thing  went  on  joyously  and  well.  My  own  recollections  are  of  my  home 
in  the  improved  state  I  have  described.  From  the  old  servants  how. 
ever  I  learned  at  an  early  age  the  existence  of  the  prophecy,  and  the 
fearful  construction  which  superstition  had  given  it.  Little  was  said 
openly ;  but  the  deprecatory  air,  the  sombre,  melancholy  look,  which  two 
or  three  of  the  old  crones  who  had  become  superannuated  in  our  service 
constantly  wore,  were  always  a  sore  interruption  to  our  childish  sports. 
Did  we  meet  them  while  full  of  the  elastic  happy  feeling  which  child- 
hood so  much  enjoys,  it  was  always :  '  Poor  children !  Gron  preserve  ye ! 
Who  knows  what  ye  may  come  to !  God  send  ye  an  easy  death !'  and 
the  like. 

My  brother — I  had  but  one,  and  he  was  my  senior — seemed  but  little 
affected  by  these  prophecies  of  evil,  while  upon  my  own  mind  they  pro- 
duced a  chilling  and  lasting  effect.  Like  the  insect  that  flutters  nearer 
and  nearer  the  flame  which  is  to  prove  its  destruction,  I  used  to  steal 
away  and  hold  daily  conferences  with  these  old  creatures ;  and  hour  afler 
hour  was  wont  to  be  entertained  with  stories  of  the  bloody  wars  in  which 
old  Bertold  St.  Leger  figured  ;  of  the  exploits  of  the  famous  Guy  of  War- 
wick ;  and  of  my  brave  grand-father,  Hugh  St.  Leger,  the  last  worthy 
of  the  race,  as  they  were  pleased  to  style  him  ;  always  concluding  how. 
ever,  by  quoting  the  dreaded  prophecy,  and  assuring  me  that  I  was 
doomed. 

These  lessons,  so  often  inculcated,  began  to  produce  their  impression. 
Somehow  I  took  to  myself  the  whole  force  of  the  prophecy,  regarding 
my  brother  and  sister  as  in  some  way  exempt  from  its  influence. 

The  result  was,  that  in  my  very  childhood  I  become  serious  and  thought- 
ful. Life,  even  in  its  spring-time,  was  losing  every  charm.  The  world 
looked  no  longer  gladsome  and  gay. 

/  had  begun  to  suffer. 


OBAPTBA     SBCOM]). 


Steangb  season  of  childhood  !  marked  by  cloud  and  sunshine;  full 
of  light-hearted  pleasures  and  fresh  griefs!  Yet  how  fraught  with 
consequences  when  the  new-created  being  ushered  into  life  commences 
upon  immortality  !  Precious  season !  when  every  new  object  makes 
an  impression,  and  every  impression  is  indelible !  And  what  fearful 
iasues  hang  upon  each !  Issues  which  reach  through  time,  and  perad- 
▼enture  into  eternity. 

▼OL.  XXT.  7 
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In  order  to  present  a  proper  narrative  of  my  life,  I  should  give  some 
account  of  those  who  exercised  most  influence  upon  it.  My  father 
was  in  many  respects  a  singular  man.  He  possessed  in  a  great  degree 
the  stem  nature  of  my  grandfather,  which  was  nevertheless  consider- 
ably modified  by  a  natural  urbanity  of  manner,  which  old  Hu^h  St. 
Leger  never  manifested.  He  had  a  warm,  generous  heart,  and  was 
devotedly  attached  to  his  wife  and  children.  Although  a  younger 
brother,  I  never  could  perceive  any  difference  in  the  treatment  of  his 
sons.  He  was  equally  affectionate  toward  both,  yet  never  familiar  with 
either.  His  urbanity  was  manifested  in  social  life  with  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  ;  but  when  any  one  sought  his  intimacy,  a  repulse  was 
certain.  Yet  he  was  neither  haughty  nor  overbearing.  Pride  he 
certainly  possessed ;  yet  it  seemed  a  just  and  honest  pride,  rather  than 
the  vain  conceit  of  a  weak  mind.  Prom  his  children  he  not  only  ex- 
pected  obedience,  to  the  letter,  but  he  never  suffered  his  commands  or 
wishes  to  be  questioned.  I  well  remember  once  unconsciously  asking 
him  why  I  must  do  some  act  which  he  had  commanded,  and  the  wither- 
ing sternness  of  his  response  as  he  reechoed  the  command,  without 
deigning  any  explanation.  In  justice  I  should  add,  that  his  require- 
ments were  reasonable  and  proper,  although  to  a  wayward  child  they 
might  seem  otherwise.  In  his  religion  my  father  was  strict  and  de- 
voted. He  hated  Popery  with  a  pious  indignation,  and  early  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  his  children  an  abhorrence  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Frenchmen  were  his  peculiar  aversion,  and  it  was  with  diflliculty  that 
he  could  bring  himself  to  treat  one  with  civility.  Possessing  in  the 
main  sound  views,  he  entertained  violent  prejudices,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  change.  He  was  not  ambitious,  except  for  his  children. 
He  omitted  nothing  which  might  insure  to  them  every  advantage,  as 
well  in  education  as  personal  advancement.  For  them  he  labored  and 
planned.  No  expense  was  too  great,  no  sacrifice  too  large.  But  if  my 
father  was  ready  to  do  all  this,  much  did  he  expect  in  return.  What 
he  thought  we  could  accomplish,  we  were  compelled  to  accomplish,  no 
matter  though  the  task  were  difficult,  nay  overwhelming.  No  excuse 
was  accepted.  In  vain  we  sometimes  pleaded  that  our  companions 
were  not  tasked  so  heavily.  With  something  very  like  a  sneer,  he 
would  reply,  *  If  you  ever  wish  to  be  any  thing,  do  not  talk  about  what 
others  do,  but  set  your  mark  away  beyond  them  all,  and  when  once 
the  mark  is  fixed,  let  there  be  no  drawing  back,  no  whining.  Try,  and 
the  thing  will  be  done.'  And  try  we  did,  until  it  seemed  as  if  no  labor 
was  half  so  hard  as  ours.  Yet  after  all,  we  generally  fulfilled  what 
was  required,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  glad  a  parent's  heart. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  have  borne  so  cheerfully  all  that  my  father 
imposed  upon  me,  had  it  not  been  for  my  mother.  Oh  ?  what  a  world 
of  feeling  and  tenderness  is  in  that  name !  Though  still  living,  let  me 
pay  her  the  tribute  which  I  cannot  withhold.  I  should  think  my  duty 
but  half  accomplished,  did  I  omit  to  record  what  I  owe  to  her.  In 
disposition  she  was  angelic.  I  think  I  never  saw  her  rufiled  in  temper, 
or  discomposed.  She  was  mild,  yet  dignified,  and  possessed  a  sweet- 
ness of  manner  which  was  perfectly  fascinating.  Above  all,  she  was 
devotedly  pious,  and  it  was  her  first  care  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  her 
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cbildren  a  love  for  sacred  things.  MomiD^  and  evening  did  I  lisp  my 
infiintile  prayers  to  her,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  sent  them  up  for  me 
to  God. 

<  Gome^  William,  it  is  high  time  to  be  up,  if  you  wish  to  go  out  with 
Roger  to  the  Park,  across  Uie  Avon,  and  see  the  new.  rookery.  The 
sun  is  up  long  before  you.  Do  n't  you  hear  the  larks  singing  ?  It  will 
soon  be  breakfast-time,  and  Roger  cant  wait.'  '  Dear  mother,  I  am  so 
sleepy !'  '  You  are !  and  how  long  has  my  son  been  in  bed  ?  Eight 
hours  —  and  sleepy  yet !  You  must  not  become  a  sluggard !'  <  Mother^ 
mother,  I  want  to  whisper  to  you  ;  I  forgot  my  prayers  last  night.  Yoa 
were  away,  and  I  fell  asleep  without  saying  them.'  '  Oh,  my  son,  you 
should  be  careful  never  to  forget  them.  You  should  remember  who 
keeps  you  alive,  and  makes  you  so  happy ;  and  you  should  always 
put  yourself  under  His  care  belbre  you  sleep.'  *  Mother,  let  me  say 
my  prayers  now.'  All  this  comes  upon  me  now  with  the  freshness  of 
first  ideas.  And  it  is  just  what  my  dear  mother  said  to  me  —  I  re- 
member it  so  distinctly !  Day  after  day  she  would  impress  some  reli- 
gious truth  upon  my  mind,  and  so  kind,  so  tenderly,  that  it  would  have 
melted  an  older  heart  than  mine.  How  she  loved  me!  How  she  lovbs 
me  still !     Perhaps  with  a  difference  in  the  feeling  too. 

.  .  .  •  ' 

To  my  mother  I  came  with  all  my  troubles ;  to  her  I  repeated  all 
my  grievances,  wave  one.  I  never  could  name  to  her  what  sat  the 
heaviest  at  my  young  heart-— the  belief  that  I  was  doomed.  Often 
did  she  perceive  that  something  afflicted  me ;  and  most  soothingly  did 
she  attempt  to  discover  the  cause ;  but  my  tongue  refused  to  do  its 
office,  if  I  desired  to  tell  her  ;  and  my  only  relief  was  in  tears.  My 
mother  sometimes  thought  that  my  fears  were  of  a  religious  nature  ; 
and  she  would  accordingly  attempt  to  comfort  me  by  the  soothing  pro- 
mises of  the  Scriptures.  But  all  in  vain.  The  prophecy  haunted  me. 
And  to  the  one  of  all  others  who  might  have  afforded  consolation  I 
could  not  speak  of  it. 

My  brother  Hugh  was  five  years  elder  than  myself,  and  of  course 
was  rather  a  protector  than  a  play- fellow.  He  was  a  noble  boy  ;  kind 
in  his  nature,  quick  in  his  feelings,  and  forgiving  and  generous  to  a 
&ult.  We  loved  each  other  fondly.  Evil  betide  the  one  who  dared 
offer  indignity  to  me  when  Hugh  was  present !  He  took  a  pride  in 
defending  me,  and  fancied  himself  a  man,  as  he  fought  battles  and 
achieved  victories  in  my  behalf.  He  was  intelligent  and  apt  in  his 
studies,  though  not  of  a  thoughtful  turn.  He  had  a  fine  voice,  preposr- 
sessing  manners,  and  a  rapid  fiow  of  language,  together  with  a  com*, 
manding  energy  of  character,  which  overcame  every  obstacle. 

My  little  sister  was  a  general  favorite ;  and  though  in  great  danger 
of  being  spoiled  in  consequence,  yet  by  the  judicious  government  of 
both  parents,  was  preserved  from  such  an  unhappy  fate.  She  was  very 
like  her  mother  in  disposition,  and  bein^  educated  at  home,  nnder  her 
immediate  direction,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  resemblance  daily  grew 
stronger.  I  will  mention  one  more,  and  our  family  are  all  told.  There 
resid^  with  my  father  a  maiden  aunt,  many  years  older  than  himself, 
who  had  always  lived  at  the  castle.     She  was  an  elder  sister  of  Hugh 
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St.  Leger,  and  had  occupild  ooe  room  in  the  old  castle  all  her  life. 
This  was  a  small  hut  neatly. finished  chamber,  on  the  river  side,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  Avon,  and  the  country  beyond. 

This  singular  woman,  at  the  time  of  my  birth,  was  nearly  seventy. 
In  appearance  she  was  tall  and  commanding.  Her  hair  was  perfectly 
white,  and  she  wore  it  short  over  her  head.  She  had  gray  eyes,  which 
sparkled  with  the  brightness  of  youth,  and  retained  all  their  original 
quickness  of  vision.  Her  habits  were  very  peculiar.  She  required 
but  little  service,  although  one  of  the  old  crones  I  spoke  of  was  always 
in  attendance  upon  her.  With  the  family  her  intercourse  was  singular 
enough.  She  very  rarely  came  to  the  table,  and  never  sought  the 
society  of  any  one  ;  yet  when  addressed,  she  would  mingle  freely  in 
conversation,  showing  remarkable  accuracy  in  matters  of  history,  and 
especially  in  chronology.  Yet  she  invariably  added  to  the  truth  strange 
matters  of  fiction,  which  possessed  such  a  verisimilitude,  that  none  knew 
when  to  credit  her.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  either  in  her  own 
apartment,  musing  and  reading,  or  in  wandering  along  the  banks  of  the 
Avon,  plucking  a  flower  here  and  there,  or  picking  up  small  pebbles  on 
tKe  shore ;  talking  to  herself  the  while,  with  great  earnestness.  The 
usual  occupations  of  her  sex  she  never  engaged  in  for  a  moment.  I 
know  not  if  she  knew  the  use  of  the  needle.  She  rarely  retired  to 
rest  until  the  night  was  far  spent,  and  seldom  rose  before  mid-day. 

As  may  be  supposed,  such  a  person  produced  upon  my  mind  a  most 
lasting  impression.  When  a  child,  she  was  a  mystery  to  me  ;  and  as 
I  became  older,  she  was  no  less  an  enigma.  She  appeared  to  have  no 
sympathies  ;  yet  she  seemed,  judging  from  her  acts,  to  be  attached  to 
us  all.  If  I  deemed  myself  slighted  by  any  of  the  servants,  I  had 
only  to  tell  Aunt  Alice,  and  without  investigation  or  question,  the  ofiTen- 
der  was  subjected  to  the  severest  reproof.  If  I  was  ill,  I  found  my 
way  to  Aunt  Alice's  apartment,  and  received  every  attention  which  it 
was  in  her  power  to  bestow.  Nothing  asked  of  her  was  refused,  and 
she  never  tired  of  our  importunities.  Yet  in  all  this,  no  feeling,  no 
sympathy  was  manifested  ;  all  was  cold  —  without  heart,  without  life. 
Yet  she  was  roused  to  anger  by  the^  slightest  opposition.  Seldom  in- 
deed did  she  meet  with  it,  but  when  she  did,  the  storm  and  whirlwind 
were  fit  emblems  of  her  wrath.  These  paroxysms  lasted  but  for  a 
brief  space  ;  and  in  the  exhibition  of  them  there  was  the  same  want 
of  feeling,  of  vital  passion,  as  in  her  calm  moments.  Passionless ; 
possessing  nothing  like  afilection  in  her  heart,  with  no  apparent  ties  on 
earth  ;  she  seemed  to  regard  every  thing  around  her  like  shadows  on 
the  wall :  they  came,  they  went  —  but  they  were  shadows  still,  while 
she  remained  the  same.  Often  have  I  crept  close  to  her,  as  she  wan- 
dered out  on  some  of  her  long  walks,  and  listened  to  the  conversation 
she  was  holding  with  herself.  This  was  sometimes  in  a  foreign  Ian- 
ffuage,  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  When  she  spoke  in  our  own  tongue, 
her  subject  was  generally  of  things  long  past,  of  which  I  could  under- 
stand but  little.  I  could  ^rceive  that  she  often  kept  up  an  imaginary 
conversation  with  two,  and  sometimes  three  persons,  with  great  volu- 
bility ;  and  I  could  in  consequence  very  rarely  make  out  a  connected 
link  of  what  was  said. 
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Again  I  would  steal  unnoticed  into  her  room,  and  listen  as  she  recited 
strange  events  of  history,  which  made  my  young  blood  run  cold,  and 
my  heart  beat  so  violently  that  I  was  glad  to  discover  myself,  and  ask 
some  favor  at  her  hands.  At  last  I  came  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  her  apartment ;  and  Aunt  Alice  would  relate  to  me,  in  the  same 
passionless  style,  long- forgotten  stories  of  our  house  ;  marked  passages 
of  history  relating  to  it ;  and  a  minute  and  almost  tedious  narrative 
of  historical  events,  relative  to  any  subject  I  chose  to  start.  These 
were  always  entirely  free  from  the  ordinary  gossip  with  which  lovers 
of  the  marvellous  are  apt  to  lard  their  stories,  and  therefore  produced 
the  stronger  impression.  Of  course  Aunt  Alic6  was  familiar  with  the 
prophecy  to  which  I  have  alluded  ;  but  she  only  spoke  of  it  as  a  his- 
torical fact,  and  by  no  persuasion  or  artifice  could  she  be  induced  to 
give  an  opinion  of  its  application ;  neither  would  she  listen  to  any 
from  another  person ;  so  that  my  morbid  fears  found  no  relief  from  her. 
Treated  with  marked  respect  by  my  father  and  all  the  family ;  allowed 
to  have  her  will  in  every  thing ;  this  very  remarkable  woman  lived 
among  us  like  a  spirit  of  another  world.  She  came  and  went  unques- 
tioned ;  continued  year  after  year,  pursuing  the  same  round  of  strange 
employments;  solitary  and  soulless;  having  no  sympathy  with  her 
sex,  no  feeling  with  her  kind. 
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With  diige-like  mouc,  low 
Soondt  forth  again  the  soleinn  harp  of  Time ; 
Mbm  for  the  buried  boun,  a  funeral  chime 

O'er  human  joy  and  wo. 
The  sere  leaves  wail  around  thy  passing  bier; 
Speed  to  thy  dreamless  rest,  departing  year ! 

Yet  ere  thy  wing  has  swept 
O'er  the  wide  threshold  of  the  shadowy  past. 
Give  back  the  treasures  to  thy  bosom  cast, 

The  harvest  earth  has  wept : 
Give  back  the  lily's  bloom  and  violet's  breath, 
The  summer  leaves  that  bowed  before  the  reaper  Death. 

Give  back  the  dreams  of  fame, 
The  aspirations  strong  for  giory  won ; 
Hopes  Uiat  went  out  perchance  when  set  thy  sun. 

Nor  left  nor  trace  nor  name  : 
Give  back  the  wasted  hours,  half-uttered  prayer, 
The  high  resolves  forgot  that  stamp  thy  annals  fair. 

Give  back  the  flow  of  thought 
That  woke  within  the  poet^s  yearning  breast, 
Hushing  its  wild  and  passionate  unrest : 

Love's  rainbow  visions  wrought 
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Of  yontfa'fl  deep  fiBarisM  trart,  that  light  the  ■croU 
With  an  inteoeer  g^w ;  records  of  boait  and  loal ! 

Give  back  —  for  thou  hast  more  — 
Give  back  the  kindly  words  we  loved  so  well ; 
Voices  whose  music  on  the  spirit  fell 

But  tenderness  to  pour : 
The  steps  that  never  now  around  us  tread, 
Faces  that  haunt  otir  sleep ;  give  back,  give  back  the  dead ! 

Give  back !  -»  who  shall  explore 
Creation's  boundleai  realms  to  mark  thy  prey  t 
Who  mount  where  man  has  never  dreamed  to  sway 

Or  Science  dared  to  soar? 
Oh !  who  shall  tell  what  suns  have  set  for  aye, 
What  worlds  gone  out,  what  systems  passed  away ! 

Not  till  the  Stan  shaU  faU, 
And  earth  and  sky  before  GoD'g  presence  flee. 
Shall  human  vision  look  or  spirit  see 

Beneath  thy  mystic  pall : 
But  hark !  with  accent  clear  and  flute-like  swell 
Floats  up  the  New- Year's  voice.    Departed  one,  fiuvwell ! 

As  the  bright  flowen  wake  from  their  wintry  tomb, 
I  've  sprunff  from  the  depths  of  futurity's  gloom ; 
With  the  glory  of  Hope  on  my  unwritten  brow. 
But  a  fear  at  my  heart,  earth  welcomes  me  now. 
I  come  and  bear  with  me  the  fetterless  flow 
Of  infinite  joy  and  of  infinite  wo : 
The  banqnet'is  light  jest  and  the  penitent  prayer, 
The  sweet  laugh  of  gladness,  the  wail  of  despair ; 
The  warm  words  otweloome,  and  broken  farewell. 
The  strains  of  rich  music  and  funeral  knell ; 
The  &ir  bridal  wreath  and  the  robe  for  the  dead. 
Oh !  how  will  they  meet  in  the  path  I  shall  tread ! 
Oh !  how  vrill  they  mingle  where  e'er  I  pass  by. 
As  sunshine  and  stonn  in  the  rainbow  on  high ! 

Yet  start  not,  nor  shrink  from  the  race  I  must  run, 
I  've  peace  and  repose  for  Uie  hear^stricken  one ; 
And  iftrength  for  the  weary  who  fail  in  the  strife, 
And  falter  before  the  great  warfare  of  life.  *^ 

I  *ve  love  for  the  friendless ;  a  morrow  of  light 
For  him  who  is  wrapped  in  advetsity's  night ; 
With  trust  for  the  doubting;  a  field  for  the  soul. 
That  has  dared  from  its  loftier  purpose  to  stroll. 
To  haste  to  the  conflict  and  blot  out  the  shame 
With  the  deeds  of  repentance  and  resolute  aim ; 
To  seek  mid  the  struggle  with  tempters  and  sin, 
The  high  meed  of  virtue  triumphant  to  win. 

Unsullied  and  pure  is  the  future's  broad  scroll. 
And  as  leaf  after  leaf /rom  its  folds  shall  unroll : 
The  warp  and  the  woof,  they  are  woven  by  me, 
But  the  snadows  and  coloring  rest,  mortal,  witti  thee ! 
'TIS  thine  to  cast  over  their  brightness  and  bloom 
The  sunlight  of  morning  or  hues  of  the  tomb. 
The  past  will  give  back  from  its  fathomless  sea 
The  hues  of  thy  spirit  unaltered  to  thee ; 
As  the  clear  lake  reflects  in  its  silvery  breast 
The  dyes  of  the  sun  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest 
Though  darkness  and  sorrow  to  all  must  be  given, 
There  's  a  vista  of  light  that  leads  up  to  Heaven ; 
Nor  utterly  starless  the  path  thou  hast  trod. 
Till  thy  heart  prove  a  traitor  to  thee  or  to  God. 
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THE   BENCH  AND   BAR  OF   VERMONT. 


AMIOPOTPa     '09    TB«     BAMa.' 

TflEHK  are  maoy  excellent  stories  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Vermont, 
very  current  among  the  good  people  of  the  State,  which  however  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  in  print,  and  which  I  dare  say  are  little 
known  abroad.  Some  of  these  I  shall  here  set  down  precisely  as  I 
heard  them  from  the  mouth  of  an  old  lawyer,  who  is  well  known  as  the 
Nestor  of  the  gown  and  wig  in  Vermont.  If  it  should  turn  out,  as  it 
often  happens  in  matters  of  this  sort,  that  any  of  the  incidents  here  re- 
lated shall  be  claimed  to  have  occurred  somewhere  else,  to  the  honor  of 
some  other  of  our  sovereign  States,  I  beg  leave  to  declare,  according 
to  established  usage,  that  any  such  pretension  is  wholly  unfounded, 
and  that  any  versions  difierent  from  my  own  are  altogether  apocry- 
phal. 

It  was  formerly  a  custom  in  Vermont,  although  now  little  practised, 
for  a  lawyer,  when  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  the  bench,  to  *  follow  up 
his  old  retainers ;'  and  accordingly  whenever  a  case  came  on  in  which 
*  his  Honor*  was  concerned  as  counsel,  he  immediately  doffed  the  ermine, 
resumed  the  gown,  and  battled  away  among  the  attomies,  in  the  old 
style.  Apropos  of  the  metamorphose  in  question  ;  a  story  is  told  of 
Judge  Chase,  now  many  years  deceased.  The  judge  was  a  man  of 
very  ardent  temperament,  and  in  debate  was  exceedingly  vehement  and 
vociferous.  In  an  important  cause  he  was  making  the  closing  argu- 
ment to  the  jury,  and  with  much  warmth  and  earnestness  of  manner, 
insisting  on  a  *  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.'  A  friend  of  the  defendant,  who 
had  been  listening  to  the  concluding  part  of  the  attorney's  address,  and 
who  supposed  that  he  was  acting  in  his  judicial  capacity,  ran  out  of  the 
house,  declaring  that  *  he  never  saw  such  abominable  partiality  in  his 
life.'  Meeting  the  defendant  in  the  street,  he  told  him  he  might  as  well 
go  home  at  once,  for  *  the  judge  had  cKarged  his  case  to  the  devil,  and 
the  plaintiff  was  sure  to  recover  !' 

Judge  Chase  was  a  man  of  excellent  sense,  and  withal  a  great  stick- 
ler for  the  dignity  of  courts.  A  case  of  very  trifling  importance,  having 
well  nigh  run  the  gauntlet  of  legal  adjudication,  came  up  at  length  to 
the  highest  court  in  the  state.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  was  open- 
ing  with  the  usual  apologies  for  a  frivolous  suit,  when  the  subject-mat- 
ter, *  to  wit,  one  turkey,  of  great  value,'  etc.,  catching  the  ear  of  the 
judge,  he  called  out :  *  Mr.  Clerk,  strike  that  case  from  the  docket ;  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Vermont  does  not  sit  here  to  determine  the 
oumership  of  a  turkey .'' 

There  lives  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  a  lawyer  and  ex- 
judge,  who  is  very  famous  for  his  wit.  He  has  kept  a  respectable  law 
school  at  his  chambers,  *  on  and  off,'  for  the  last  forty  years ;  and  is  still 
teaching  the  elements  of  his  profession  to  a  *  knot  of  legal  limbs,'  having 
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survived  several  suits  bogun  within  his  remembrance  in  the  English 
chancery,  and  arrived,  through  an  honorable  career,  to  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-six.  Many  instances  of  repartee  are  related  of  *  the  old  judge,' 
which  for  genuine  epigrammatism  are  scarcely  inferior  to  some  of  the 
best  of  Piron  and  Talleyrand. 

When  a  practising  attorney,  many  years  ago,  he  happened,  while 
arguing  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  to  illustrate  a  point  in  his  case  by 
a  pretty  free  use  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  card.table.  The  presiding 
judge  abruptly  inquired  what  he  *  meant  by  addressing  such  language 
to  the  court  V 

*  I  meant,  your  Honor,  to  be  understood,'*  was  the  reply. 

On  another  occasion,  a  judge,  vexed  with  the  difficulty,  or  irritated 

by  the  insignificance,  of  a  cause  which  T was  conducting:,  cried 

out :  '  Sir,  why  do  you  bring  such  a  case  as  this  into  court  ?  Why  not 
leave  it  out  to  some  of  your  honest  neighbors  V  *  Because,  your  Honor,* 
replied  the  barrister,  *  we  do  n't  choose  that  honest  men  should  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it.' 

In  the  early  days  of  Vermont  jurisprudence,  the  strict  decorum  which 
now  very  generally  distinguishes  the  New.England  bar  was  compara- 
tively unknown.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  sharp  altercations 
between  the  Bench  and  the  Bar ;  such  wranglings  indeed  as  would  now 
be  deemed  *  contempt  of  court,'  were  they  to  occur  only  between  the 

lawyers  themselves.     On  one  occasion  Judge  T ,  who  was  then 

plain  <  Esquire,'  had  addressed  a  sound  argument  to  the  court,  and  sat 
down.  The  judge,  who  chose  to  argue  the  question  rather  than  decide 
it  at  once,  replied  in  a  feeble  argument,  which  the  lawyer  in  his  turn 
demolished.  The  judge  rejoined  by  repeating,  without  any  material 
variation,  his  first  reply  ;  and  then  <  closed  the  pleadings'  by  an  adverse 

decision.      *  Your  Honor's  two  arguments,'  said  T ,  addressing 

himself  partly  to  the  court  and  partly  to  the  bar,  <  remind  me  of  a  story. 
A  foolish  old  woman  in  Connecticut,  being  one  evening  at  a  party,  was 
greatly  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say.  At  length  she  ventured  to  in- 
quire of  a  gentleman  who  sat  next  her,  '  whether  his  mother, had  any 
children  V  The  gentleman  politely  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  her  in- 
quiry. *  I  beg  pardon,'  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  perceiving  her  mis- 
take ;  *  you  do  n't  understand  me ;  I  meant  to  inquire  whether  your 
grand-moiher  had  any  children  V 

I  remember  an  anecdote  of  Judge  O ,  father  of  the  distinguished 

president  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  which  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  man,  and  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  authentic.     At  a  session  of  the  court 

in  Addison  county.  Judge  O was  violently  attacked  by  a_  young 

and  very  impudent  attorney.  To  the  manifest  surprise  of  every  body 
present,  the  judge  heard  him  quite  through,  as  though  unconscious  of 
what  was  said,  and  made  no  reply.  Af\er  the  adjournment  for  the  day, 
and  when  all  had  assembled  at  the  inn  where  the  judge  and  many  of 
the  court-folk  had  their  lodgings,  one  of  the  company,  referring  to  the 
scene  at  court,  asked  the  judge  *  why  he  did  not  rebuke  the  impertinent 
fellow  V  *  Permit  me/  said  the  judge,  loud  enough  to  call  the  attention 
of  all  the  company,  among  whom  was  '  the  fellow'  in  question  ;  <  per- 
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mit  me  to  tell  you  a  story.  My  father,  when  we  lived  down  country, 
had  a  dog ;  a  mere  puppy,  I  may  say.  Well,  this  puppy  would  go  out 
every  moonlight  night  and  hark  at  the  moon  for  hours  together.' 

Here  the  Judge  paused,  as  if  he  had  done  with  the  story. 

*  Well,  well,  what  of  it  V  exclaimed  half  a  dozen  of  the  audience  at 
once. 

<  O !  nothing,  nothing  whatever ;  the  moon  kept  right  on,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  P 

SU  JOMUy  VermmL 
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T  WAS  the  solemn  hour,  when  the  midnight  beU 

Tollg  deep  on  the  startled  air ; 
And  the  hravest  soul  as  it  lists  the  knell, 

b  moved  with  the  pulse  of  pnkyer. 

And  a  stnm|^  form  swept  with  a  hurrying  flight 

And  a  noiseless  pinion  by ; 
His  wings  were  tipped  witD  a  gleaming  light, 

The  rest  was  of  midnight  dye. 

Then  I  sought  my  fluttering  heart  to  still, 

And  my  bloodless  lips  to  part. 
And  to  wake  from  the  soul-oenumbing  chill, 

Ere  the  vision  should  depart. 

But  my  faint  words  died  on  the  air  away, 

As  the  breath  of  the  waving  tree ; 
And  the  warm  blood  ceased  m  my  heart  to  play, 

As  he  answered,  *  Come  with  me !' 

Then  we  swept  with  the  fleecy  clouds  on  high, 

And  over  the  ocean  foam ; 
For  a  span  to  him  was  the  boundless  sky, 

And  the  wide  earth  was  his  home. 

And  we  traversed  the  depths  of  the  palace  hall 
To  the  room  where  the  monarch  lay ; 

And  he  left  behind  him  a  sable  pall, 
And  he  bore  a  king  away. 

We  went  where  the  shivering  miser  told 

With  palsied  and  trembling  tongue 
The  shining  heaps  of  his  yellow  gold. 

That  clanked  as  the  death-shriek  rung. 

And  he  waved  his  wine  where  the  dying  light 

Of  the  pallid  student  oumed ; 
And  the  beaming  eye  grew  more  wildly  bright, 

And  the  flush  to  the  cheek  returned : 

And  as  radiant  visions  of  deathless  fiune 

Waxed  bright  in  the  future's  sky. 
His  scornful  uiugh  on  the  still  air  came, 

like  a  fidlen  angers  sigh ! 
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Then  we  entered  the  crowded  festal  room, 

Where  laushter  and  song  were  high ; 
And  he  cast  from  his  wings  their  fearful  gloom, 

And  smiled  in  a  rose-bud  nigh. 

But  his  breath  went  up  on  the  fragrant  air. 

And  he  singled  out  his  prey ; 
And  he  watched  the  form  that  was  frirest  there. 

And  said,  <  T  will  be  mine  to  day !' 

.We  rode  on  the  dance  of  the  morning  ray. 

To  the  home  wnere  Love  had  smiled ; 
And  a  fair  young  mother  knelt  down  to  pray 
By  the  couch  of  her  fiI8^bom  chUd. 

And  has  chilling  breath  glazed  the  half-dosed  eye. 

As  he  stilled  the  throbbinff  heart. 
Nor  paused  for  the  mother's  frantic  cry. 

As  he  hastened  to  depart 

Than  we  fled  to  the  city's  crowded  street. 

To  the  race  and  stonn  of  life. 
And  he  paused,  the  rich  and  the  poor  to  greet. 

As  he  mingled  in  the  strife. 

When  the  last  feint  light  of  departing  day 

Had  with  crimson  touched  the  sea. 
We  swept  o'er  the  billow's  crest  away. 

On  the  tempest's  pinion  free. 

And  he  paused  where  the  gallant  ship  so  gay 

Sunk  down,  'neath  the  foaming  wave ; 
Where  wildly  went  up  with  the  water's  lay 

The  shriek  of  the  seaman  brave ! 

As  I  saw  him  shake  from  his  nlvery  wing. 

The  ocean's  glitteiing  foam. 
We  fled  to  the  spot  where  my  heart^ctrings  ding. 

And  I  sought  once  more  my  home. 

And  again  I  heard  that  fearful  laugh, 

like  a  fellen  angd's  si^. 
As  he  fled  from  my  sight  on  the  viewless  path. 

Where  the  summer  breeies  fly. 

And  my  soul  in  that  long  and  powerful  flight 

Jfo  longer  soqgfat  to  share : 
But  it  rose  through  the  mists  and  clouds  of  night. 

With  the  snow-white  bird  of  prayer. 

For  I  knew  I  had  been  with  the  conqueror  Dkatr 

On  his  strange  and  tireless  way ; 
And  I  felt  the  blast  of  his  fitfol  breath 

On  the  chords  of  my  spirit  piay. 

Day  dawned,  and  I  woke  from  the  thrilling  dream; 

The  vision  had  passed  away ; 
But  the  shadows  that  fell  from  its  fearftil  gleam 

Fled  not  with  the  morning  ray. 

afcslttr-Jllswrf.  UAnr   GAMoiMum. 
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AN     HOUR     ON     LAKE     ST.     PETER. 


ar    VKAJiei*    oovoott. 


*Foft  y  know  not  what  n  day  or  an  hour  bmj  brinf  fbrth.* 

*  Are  all  aboard  ?  —  quick  !  all  ashore  !    Heave  off  the  bo'line ! 

Lively  there !   haul  in  the  plank  !'   cried  Captain  A ,  of  the  good 

flteanner  S .     The  short,  sharp  ring  of  our  engine-bell  was  heani  as 

the  last  words  were  spoken  ;  the  ever-noisy  sailors,  with  their  strange 
Franco-Canadian  patois,  <  made  the  air  vocal  with  sweet  sounds,'  mixed 
as  it  Vas  with  German,  French,  and  Irish  cries  for  lost  wives,  luggase 
and  children.  Amidst  it  all,  like  some  huge  wounded  monster  of  the 
deep,  the  engine  heaved  and  eroaned ;  the  wheels  moved  round,  the 
mass  of  wood  and  iron  seemed  a  thing  of  life  and  will ;  and  a  few 
minutes  having  passed,  the  wharf,  the  crowd  which  [had  come  down  to 
gaze  or  say  farewell,  and  at  last  the  town,  were  lost  to  view. 

As  the  boat  went  on,  the  loud  confusion  gradually  gave  way  to  order ; 
and  the  sailors,  clustering  in  groups,  told  of  <  hair-breadth  'scapes  by 
flood  an<^'  —  town ;  while  the  immigrants,  who  had  not  realized  their 
golden  dreams  of  this  hemisphere,  were  cursing  it  for  their  mishaps, 
and  going  to  their  native  land  again.  The  cabin  passengers  were  chat- 
ting in  small  groups,  or  promenading  in  the  balmy  air  of  a  June  eve- 
ning, while  some  few  were  smoking  on  the  forward-deck,  among  the 
sailors,  horses,  immigrants  and  freight,  with  which  that  deck  was  nearly 
filled. 

The  night  wore  on ;  the  moon  had  hid  its  modest  face  behind  a  cloud ; 
star  after  star  sparkled  its  last  and  disappeared,  until  there  were  none 
left  in  Heaven.  The  belles  and  beaux,  and  business-men  from  time  to 
time  slipped  off  to  bed ;  and  the  *  Fat  Gentleman,'  who  made  each 
group  he  joined  the  evening  through,  a  laughing-chorus,  with  his  sunny, 
ruddy  face,  and  the  broad  humor  he  had  put  in  every  motion,  word 
and  look  —  last  though  far  fVom  least  —  soon  followed  them.  Being 
left  alone  with  my  own  '  sweet  and  bitter  fancies,'  I  listened  for  a  time 
to  the  monotonous  heaving  of  the  steam-monster  below,  and  feeling  no 
fatigue,  took  a  travelling  companion  from  my  pocket,  and  read.  An 
hour  passed  on ;  the  words  srew  less  and  less  distinct ;  the  book  fell 
from  my  hands ;  and  I  was  dreaming  too. 


eBAPTsm  It, 
■AMD  Uwro  waa  darknen  and  wo,  and  tha  cry  tharaof  want  up  to  hanvan.' 

*M(m  Dieu,  nous  somnes  mart  P  was  shrieked  beside  me,  as  I  was 
awakened  by  a  noise  like  loudest  thunder ;  a  crash,  a  crushing,  which 
appeared  to  tear  the  boat  apart ;  and  for  the  instant,  what  waa  under  me 
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sank  rapidly.  The  first  quick  thoughts  which  flashed  upon  my  brain 
were,  that  the  boilers  had  burst,  blown  out  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
we  were  going  down  !  With  a  deep  sinking  feeling  at  my  heart,  which 
stopped  its  beatings  for  the  time,  and  a  belief  that  all  was  over  now,  I 
looked  about  to  see  from  whence  destruction  was  to  come ;  but  neither 
splinters,  fire,  nor  steam  appeared. 

Among  the  passengers  confusion  at  once  reigned  supreme ;  for  all 
the  decks  were  crowded  as  by  magic  with  all  sorts  of  people  ;  dressed, 
half-dressed,  and  undressed  too ;  some  screaming,  some  inquiring.  The 
French-Canadians,  whom  danger  always  frightens,  first  embraced  each 
other  frantically,  then  uttered  prayers,  cries,  shrieks,  and  made  night 
hideous  with  their  noisy  fears,  I  hastened  forward,  asking  by  the  way 
the  cause  of  all  this  noise ;  but  'Ah  mon  Dieu  !  Je  ne  saispas^  Monsieur ^^ 
was  all  they  answered  me.  I  looked  across  the  bulwarks,  but  the  sky 
was  dark,  the  water  darker,  and  neither  light  nor  shore  was  visible. 
Then  passing  to  the  other  side,  I  pressed  my  way  between  the  crew  and 
passengers,  whom  fear  had  made  half  mad  :  the  same  '  blackness  of 
darkness'  met  my  bewildered  gaze.  From  thence,  proceeding  aft,  I 
glanced  upon  the  boilers  as  I  passed ;  but  they  were  whole,  and  the  bright 
fire  burned  steadily  within.  Passing  on  through  the  dense  crowd,  to 
the  steamer's  side,  the  sad  reality  burst  on  my  sight  in  all  its  horrors, 
like  a  night-mare  dream  of  Hades.  Chance,  accident,  or  wilfulness, 
had  brought  the  largest  steamer  on  the  lake  in  contact  with  us.  There 
she  lay  within  some  fifty  feet,  her  deck  all  dark  with  frantic  people, 
and  going  down  so  rapidly  that  we  could  see  her  sink:  the  waves 
already  touched  her  lower  deck. 

A  large  batteau,  which  would  have  held  some  fifty  men,  with  seven 
in  it,  had  already  reached  our  steamer,  from  the  sinking  boat ;  indeed 
they  were  all  trying  to  reach  it,  *  as  the  sole  ark  of  their  salvation.' 
The  excitement  at  our  gangway  was  intense.  How  could  it  well  be 
otherwise,  with  some  two  hundred  human  beings  dying  as  it  were  within 
our  grasp,  whose  outlines  could  be  dimly  seen,  as  they  sprang  into  the 
other  boats,  or  rushed  from  side  to  side  in  wild  confusion. 

Our  engine-bell  now  rang ;  the  wheels  went  round,  and  we  were 
leaving  them  behind.  The  thought  flashed  through  the  mind,  *  We  too 
are  sinking,  and  are  running  for  our  lives ;'  and  such  was  the  fact. 
For  a  moment  they  gazed  upon  each  other's  faces,  and  silence  came  up- 
on them  like  a  spell. 

Not  so  with  those  upon  the  other  boat.  They  heard,  in  the  sharp 
ring  of  our  engine-bell,  the  knell  of  all  their  hopes.  Around  them  were 
the  waves ;  no  shore  was  visible  ;  and  *  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep.'     Then  there  went  up  from  that  mass  of  sinking  souls  to 

Heaven  a  cry  ?  a  scream  ?  a  shriek  ?     No,  none  of  these ;  they 

hardly  make  an  echo  to  the  sound.  It  was  a  death- wail !  —  long,  and 
loud,  and  deep,  with  echoes  of  an  infinite  despair  in  every  varying  note. 
I  closed  my  ears  against  the  sound,  and  tried  to  close  my  soul  to  all  the 
awful  thoughts  which  thronged  upon  it ;  but  they  would  not  keep  away ; 
and  images  of  sinking  hundreds  filled  the  imagination.  Babes  clinging 
to  their  mothers  struggling  in  the  waves ;  old  men  going  down  with  the 
death-gurgle  in  their  throats ;  women  shrill-shrieking  in  despair,  as  the 
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last  wave  went  over  them ;  the  fierce  encounter,  between  those  whom 
danger  had  made  fiends,  for  some  frail  hope ;  a  bench,  a  chair ;  the 
death-grasp  as  they  sunk  and  died  together ;  all  this,  and  all  the  mass 
of  thoughts  which  Rashes  on  and  lights  up  the  excited  soul  at  such  a 
time,  and  which  none  can  conceive  who  has  not  lived  through  similar 
scenes,  filled  my  distracted  mind,  as  though  it  were  a  many-sided  glass, 
and  on  the  instant  mirrored  all  things  there. 

I  hastened  to  the  other  side  of  the  saloon,  to  avoid  both  sight  and  hear- 
ing. The  wail  grew  less  and  less  distinct ;  a  few  moments  more,  and 
the  last  echo  died  upon  the  air. 

Now  came  those  fearful  cries  which  tell  of  *  the  imminent  deadly 
breach.'  *  The  pumps !  the  pumps  !  throw  overboard  the  freight !' — and 
with  good  will  were  they  responded  to.  Bales,  boxes,  packages,  and 
engine. wood  were  soon  *  on  their  winding  way*  to  the  Atlantic.  Thus 
pa^ed  some  thirty  minutes :  the  boat  was  gradually  sinking,  and  the 

cabins  were  half-filled  with  water ;  when  Captain  A again  threw 

out  the  lead,  and  passed  the  welcome  word  that  we  were  safe,  the  water 
being  there  but  deep  enough  to  come  up  to  the  upper  deck.  He  lowered 
our  only  boat  at  once,  and  sent  some  trusty  hands  to  seek  the  wretches 
we  had  left  behind. 

OOAPTSR     Itl. 

'  Joy  beamed  ttxan  heart  to  face,  from  friend  to  friend*' 

All  now  were  safe  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  look  in  the  deserted  cabin, 
half- filled  up  with  water,  and  see  the  sofas,  chairs,  and  tables,  with 
lighted  candles  still  upon  thcm^  floating  quietly  about,  while  on  the  upper 
deck  the  engineers  and  sailors,  ladies,  emigrants  and  gentlemen,  sat 
side  by  side  upon  the  single  seat  which  ran  all  round  the  promenade. 

Return  we  for  a  moment  to  the  evening  before.  *  The  Fat  Gentle- 
man,' of  mirthful  memory,  affected  by  the  mirth  and  beef  and  ale  of 
previous  hours,  soon  fell  asleep ;  and  feeling  restless  during  the  night, 
turned  over  on  the  other  side  ;  when,  what  was  his  surprise  to  feel  cold 
water  in  his  berth  !  Starting  from  his  bed,  he  saw  that  the  cabin  was 
filled  with  water  as  high  up  as  his  berth ;  the  furniture  was  floating 
round,  with  lighted  candles  upon  the  tables,  and  no  human  being  near. 
He  sprang  up,  puzzled  and  frightened  ;  jumped  from  his  narrow  couch, 
aad  fast  as  his  unwieldy  limbs  would  carry  him,  waddled  through  the 
water  to  the  cabin  stairs,  thence  to  the  deck,  and  onward  to  the  prome- 
nade stair-case. 

The  crew  and  passengers  were  conversing  quietly  over  the  past  event, 
(for  although  the  boat  was  gradually  going  down,  it  was  in  shallow 
water,  and  they  knew  that  all  was  safe,)  when  lo !  as  if  coming  through 
the  deck  planks,  a  bald  head  was  seen,  like  Gilpin's,  without  hat  or  wig, 
and  with  a  face  ludicrously  distorted  with  fear  and  wonder,  followed  by 
a  massive  pair  of  shoulders,  and  a  huge  round  body,  with  a  single  gar- 
ment clinging  to  its  sides  ;  and  lastly,  a  pair  of  naked  feet  were  planted 
on  the  deck.  It  was  the  *  Fat  Gentleman,'  who  running  over  the  deck 
as  fast  as  he  could  move,  cried  out,  *  Oh  !  captain  !  captain  !   Where 's 
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the  captain  ?  Captain !  the  boat 's  a-sinkin' !  Having  passed  through 
the  rows  of  ladies,  sailors,  gentlemen,  and  servants,  he  found  the  cap- 
tain, who  calmed  his  fears,  and  suggested  that  he  had  got  up  too  hur- 
riedly to  pay  a  due  attention  to  his  toilet ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to 
'  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,'  for  his  boots,  pantaloons  and  coat 
were  in  the  cabin,  where  the  expertest  diver  could  not  reach  them. 
One  however  lent  him  a  pair  of  stockings,  another  a  pair  of  drawers, 
which  reached  some  two-thirds  round  his  fair  proportions,  and  another 
lent  him  a  shawl  and  handkerchief,  of  which  he  made  an  extempore 
coat  and  hat ;  and  so  remained  upon  the  cold  wet  deck :  but  notwith- 
standing all  this,  his  fun  soon  came  again,  and  he  succeeded  in  making 
some  few  forget  that  their  fellows  were  drowning  a  few  miles  away. 

Our  steamer  by  this  time  was  well  down  in  the  lake,  the  lower  deck 
being  even  with  it ;  the  wheels  went  slowly  round,  as  she  draggod  her 
slow  length  along ;  the  engine  heaved  and  groaned  as  if  it  were  a  dying 
thing.  In  a  few  moments  more  the  water  reached  the  boilers,  putting 
out  the  fires ;  and  we  struck  the  bottom  of  the  lake  with  two  feet  of 
water  on  the  lower  deck,  the  shore  some  two  miles  off,  but  still  invisible 
in  the  darkness. 

We  had  still  considerable  excitement,  but  of  a  different  character,  ex- 
cept with  two  old  ladies  and  an  Irish  laborer,  who  could  not  divest  them- 
selves of  their  fears,  but  walked  hurriedly  about,  exclaiming  to  each 
one  they  met :  <  We  'ro  sinking  !  we  shall  be  drowned !  You  are  de- 
ceiving us ;  we  're  going  down  !  Oh  dear !  oh  dear  V  As  for  the 
others,  they  sat  or  sltood  in  groups,  telling  the  story  over  again ;  but  those 
who  attracted  roost  attention  were  the  five  who  had  left  the  other  steamer 
and  saved  themselves  in  a  large  boat  which  would  have  held  fifty  per- 
sons. Seeing  one  of  them  with  a  thin  face,  a  pair  of  light  red  whiskers, 
between  which  a  pipe  was  hanging  down,  while  frequent  pu&  of  smoke 
rose  from  between  his  bloodless  lips,  I  spoke  to  him : 

<  I  believe  you,  Sir,  are  from  the  other  steamer  V 
'Yes.' 

'  You  had  a  very  large  batteau ;  was  it  not  possible  to  have  saved 
more  of  those  unfortunate  people  V 

<  Necessity,  Sir,  necessity ;  they  might  have  jumped  in  and  sunk  us 
all.     The  first  law  of  nature,  Sir,  self-preservation.' 

*  Might  ?  True ;  but  were  you  conscious  at  the  moment  what  you 
did,  or  had  the  excitement  made  you  desperate  V 

*  No ;  we  knew  what  we  were  at ;  but  do  n't  you  think  they  will  be 
saved  ?     I  left  four  children  and  my  wife  behind  P 

I  looked  to  see  if  he  was  serious ;  but  the  same  dull  stolidity  was  in 
his  face.  '  Four  children  and  your  wife !  And  you  left  them  there  to 
drown,  while  you  were  in  an  almost  empty  boat !' 

*  The  others  cut  the  ropes  in  two ;  but  don't  you  think  they  will  be 
saved?' 

I  hope  so ;  yes,  they  had  more  boats,  and  many  things  to  float  on  ; 
they  may  be  saved  ;  all,  possibly. 

*  Well,  if  they're  lost,  it  can't  be  helped  ;  but  say  —  the  boat,  ihat 
will  be  raised  ?  —  the  things  on  board  will  all  be  saved  V  he  asked, 
eagerly. 

'  There's  little  doubt  of  that ;  but  why  V 
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*  I  had  some  admiralty  papers  on  board ;  some  papers  of  importance, 
which  must  be  saved,  whatever  happens,'  cried  he,  with  earnestness, 
striking  the  palm  of  his  hand  with  his  clenched  fist. 

A  chill  ran  through  me  like  that  which  follows  the  touch  of  ice : 
*  Four  children  and  my  wife  —  I  hope  they  '11  not  be  drowned  ;  but  the 
admiralty  papers  must  be  saved !' 

How  those  two  words  oome  back  upon  the  memory,  even  now,  like 
some  old  startling  dream,  in  the  saloon  or  solitude,  in  the  counting-house 
or  town !  The  merchant  parts  with  peace,  years,  health,  honor  too  per- 
haps,  and  gains  —  a  fortune.  The  belle  leaves  hope  and  love,  and  all 
that  makes  the  day-star  of  a  woman's  life,  for  an  —  old  husband  and 
an  equipage.  The  politician  breaks,  link  by  link,  the  chain  which 
bound  him  fast  to  truth,  to  honor,  to  heaven,  for  —  fame  and  place ;  and 
90  on,  ad  infinitum.  How  oi\en,  as  I  watch  their  progress,  step  by  step, 
a  still  small  voice  whispers  my  soul :  '  Their  admiralty  papers  must 
be  saved !' 


OK^VTKB    IT. 


Tbs  '  reign  of  terror'  was  of  short  duration.  After  we  had  left  the 
cabin,  it  being  full  of  water,  down  the  steamer  went  like  a  sinking  stone. 
A  large  batteau,  which  had  been  taken  as  freight,  and  lay  upon  the  deck, 
was  filled  with  human  beings,  who  remained  in  it  until  Ae  wreck  sunk 
from  under  them,  and  then  rowed  safely  ashore.  The  small  boats  be- 
longing to  the  steamer  were  filled  beyond  their  capacity,  and  sank 
immediately,  leavine  their  freight  of  human  bodies  struggling  in  the 
waves.  The  crowd  upon  the  deck  were  going  down  without  a  hope ; 
their  boats  all  ffone ;  the  sky  above  them  dark ;  the  waters  darker  un- 
derneath; and  oh!  how  darkest  was  that  unknown  eternity  to  which 
fate  seemed  hurrying  them  !  Despair  was  in  every  heart.  This  men- 
tal sufiTering  is  the  '  bitterness  of  death,'  compared  with  which  the 
merely  physical  pain  of  dying  is  but  light.  Some  rushed  to  the  upper 
deck,  and  climbed  up  the  chain  and  up  the  machinery  to  the  walking- 
beam  ;  others  threw  themselves  into  the  lake,  and  clung  to  such  planks 
or  boxes  as  they  could  secure.  The  boat  went  down,  down ;  and  as 
that  awful  death- wail  rose  toward  heaven,  they  gazed  with  fixed  looks 
of  despair  upon  their  watery  grave. 

A  sudden  check  ;  '  oh,  God  !  she  does  not  sink  !'  The  joyful  cry 
was  true.  She  had  sunk  on  a  rock,  or  shallow  place  in  the  lake,  and 
the  promenade-deck  was  still  some  few  inches  above  the  water.  The 
events  of  this  chapter  occupied  but  about  ten  minutes  of  time,  and  yet 
many  souls  had  already  winged  their  flight  on  high,  and  many  persons 
were  still  struggling  in  the  waves,  or  clinging  to  such  drifting  things  as 
they  could  reach,  and  in  the  current  were  floating  away,  away  —  to 
death,  some  of  them.  Two  gentle  beings,  who  had  gone  abroad  with 
an  invalid  father,  and  closely  tended  him  until  it  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  take  him  from  their  care,  had  his  body  placed  in  an  air-tight  casing, 
and  were  returning  to  their  desolate  home.     At  the  first  cry  of  danger. 
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they  rushed  to  it  as  to  a  guardian-angel ;  and  so  it  proved  to  one  of 
them,  for  it  saved  her  life.  The  other  clung  to  it  until  her  strength 
gradually  ebbed  away  ;  hor  delicate  fingers  relaxed  their  hold  ;  and 
she  fell  gently  back  into  her  vast  grave,  with  the  dark  clouds  for  a  pall 
cover  her  water-coffin,  and  her  soul  ascended  unto  the  mercy  seat. 

The  cries  of  those  upon  the  promenade-deck  ceased,  as  the  steamer 
struck  the  bottom.  But  hark !  deep  stifled  groans  are  heard  below,  as  if 
from  babes  and  women ;  and  once  more  the  scene  is  one  of  wild  ex- 
citement. The  mate  fortunately  had  a  hatchet  in  the  upper  works,  and 
blow  soon  followed  blow  over  the  places  whence  the  anguished  voices 
came  ;  a  little  opening  was  soon  made,  when  *  Hold  !'  cried  a  looker- 
on,  as  he  snatched  the  falling  axe.  A  tiny  arm  was  seen  protruding 
through  the  aperture,  and  the  next  blow  would  probably  have  severed 
it.  Gently  and  fast  they  cut ;  and  from  the  places  whence  voices 
came,  rescued  from  death  eight  beings,  whose  necks  were  in  the  water 
while  their  heads  were  pressed  against  the  ceiling. 

One  heroine,  who  had  two  children  in  her  charge,  and  was  attending 
them  to  their  parents  and  distant  home,  held  them  up,  at  peril  of  her 
life,  against  the  ceiling  of  the  cabin,  until  they  were  cut  out  and  saved. 
She  was  afterward  upon  the  boat  which  took  us  from  the  wreck ;  and 
it  was  pleasant  to  look  upon  her  open  brow,  and  dark  and  firm  yet  mild 
eyes.  Nurse,  or  whatever  they  may  call  that  woman,  she  bore  the 
stamp  of  *  Nature's  own  nobility ;'  and  the  children  too  seemed  to  carry 
some  of  her  own  spirit  in  their  clcar^  frank  and  open  countenances. 
Never  may  their  parents  forget  their  preserver ! 

The  boat  from  the  other  steamer  now  arrived,  its  crew  having  picked 
up  several  persons,  who  were  clinging  to  planks,  and  nearly  dead. 
They  also  recovered  a  lifeless  body,  which  proved  to  be  the  eldest 
son  of  the  owner  of  the  *  admiralty  papers.'  Poor  fellow  !  the  body 
lay  before  us  soulless  and  cold.  The  Holy  Father,  He  who  notices 
the  sparrow's  fall,  had  taken  up  the  soul  to  himself,  from  one  who 
knew  not,  cared  not  for,  the  highest  trust  we  have  on  earth  —  the  train- 
ing of  a  child  for  heaven.  And  thus  ended  that  Hour  on  Lake  St. 
Peter.  .... 

Long  and  wearily  the  hours  rolled  on.  Gradually  a  dull  morning 
broke  upon  us,  amid  storm  and  rain,  and  the  washing  of  cold  waves 
over  the  disabled  steamers,  which  were  now  visible,  lying  low  upon  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  some  three  miles  apart.  As  the  day  wore  away, 
boats  came  to  our  assistance ;  and  we  were  soon  going  our  ways,  with 
the  day-star  of  hope  still  beckoning  us  on.  But  how  changed  the 
scene  from  the  moon-lit  one  of  the  previous  evening  !  Some  were  parent- 
less,  some  childless.  Sorrow  had  come  upon  them  as  a  thief  in  the 
night.  Most  of  them  were  gloomy  and  silent,  from  the  reiiction  of  in- 
tense excitment ;  and  long  hours  passed  in  the  open  air,  unprotected 
from  the  frowning  clouds.  A  few  recklessly  joked  of  the  past ;  a  lesser 
few,  with  joyful  countenances  thanked  the  High  and  Mighty  One  who 
had  saved  them  in  their  hour  of  peril ;  and  from  these  the  notes  of  a 
hymn  of  praise  arose,  dying  away  in  the  distance  over  the  waves,  as 
we  left  the  huge  grave  of  our  friends  behind  us. 
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THB   POOR,   GOD   HELP   THBM 
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Old  Winter  hath  come  with  a  stealthy  tread, 

0*er  the  fallen  Autamn  leaves, 
And  shrilly  he  whistleth  overhead,    , 

And  pipeth  beneath  tlie  eaves. 
Let  him  come !    We  care  not  amid  oar  mirth 

For  the  driving  snow  or  rain ; 
For  little  we  reck  of  the  cold,  dull  hearth, 

Or  the  broken  window  pane. 

Tifl  a  stormy  nirbt,  but  our  glee  shall  mock 

At  the  winds  tnat  loudlv  prate. 
As  they  <  cho  the  moan  or  tne  poor  that  knock 

With  their  cold  hands  at  our  gate. 
The  poor !    We  give  them  the  ludf-picked  bone. 

And  the  dry  and  mildewed  bread  ; 
Ah !  they  never,  God  help  them !  know  the  pain 

Of  being  over  fed. 

Fill  round  again  with  the  cheering  wine. 

While  the  fire  grows  warm  and  bright ; 
And  sing  me  a  song,  sweet  heart  of  mine. 

Ere  you  whisoer  the  words  '  Good  night  !* 
You  never  will  aream,  *neatli  the  covering  warm 

Of  your  soft  and  curtained  bed. 
Of  the  scanty  ru^  and  the  shivering  form. 

And  the  yawning  roof  o'erhead. 

The  poor !  God  pity  them  in  their  need ! 

We  've  a  prayer  for  their  every  groan ; 
They  ask  us  with  outstretched  hamis  for  bread. 

And  we  give  unto  them  a  stone. 
God  help  them !    God  help  us !  fiv  much  we  laek« 

Though  lofty  and  rich  we  be, 
And  open  our  hearts  unto  all  that  knock 

With  the  cry  of  chakitt  ! 


sonnet:         REASON. 

Awful  the  mysteries  of  Reason  are, 
When  all  its  powers,  with  high  Religion  crownedi 
Harmoniously,  like  solemn  music,  tmmd. 

Its  loss  more  awful,  more  mysterious  far: 

Then,  in  the  glorious  concert,  grates  the  jar 
Of  horrid  discords.    Fiends  oeleaguer  round 
The  citadels  of  thought  and  will.    Then  drowned. 

In  billows  of  black  cloud,  is  Faith's  bright  star ; 

Weird  phantoms  throng  round  in  the  dire  eclipse ; 
Unreal  deaths,  fires,  terrors  haunt  the  air ; 
Prayer  bounds  back  blighted ;  e'en  God's  Word  divine 

lies,  when  rei)*choed  from  the  Devil's  lips ! 

Fool !  boasteet  thou  thy  reason  1    Is  it  mne  ? 

Go  to  the  mad-house  cells;  learn  wisdom  Asre?  j 
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Tbx  Attacrx  :  OBf  8am  Slick  ik  EvozjLinx    By  the  Author  of  *Tb«  Clock-maker.'    In  one  rol- 
lune.     pp.139:     Philadelphia:  Lba  AND  Blancsuluv     New-York :  Bubobss,  Stbimgbb  and 

COMPANT. 

It  has  been  rappoeed,  we  may  infer,  by  a  good  many  ecribblen,  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary, in  order  succeaifully  to  imitate  the  style  of  Sam  Slick,  or  the  veriiaNe  Jack  Down- 
ing, to  indulge  liberally  in  uncouth  and  incorrect  orthography,  and  the  frequent  use  of  a 
number  of  cant  terms  and  phrases ;  but  the  popularity  of  the  tnu  style  has  sufficiently 
proved,  that  it  is  the  originality  of  thought,  the  peculiarity  of  ideas,  which  have  given  to 
the  '  payings  and  doings'  of  the  clock-maker  so  marked  a  popularity.  Judge  Halibukton 
is  an  uncompromising  Tory,  who  never  disguises  his  predilections,  nor  declines  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enlist  the  powerful  aid  of  Mr.  Slick,  in  extending  the  promulgation  of  his  politi- 
cal views;  yet  being  always  fore- warned,  the  republican  reader  necessarily  finds  himself 
fore-armed,  to  meet  a  manly  and  unflinching  opponent ;  while  all  classes  of  readers  cannot 
fiul  to  be  entertained,  amused  and  instructed  by  the  quaint  views,  the  odd  illustrations, 
the  piquant  anecdotes,  and  the  rude  but  most  faithful  sketches  of  character  and  scene 
which  are  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  volume  before  us,  as  well  as  of  each  of  its 
predecesEors,  *  after  its  kind.'  We  shall  illustrate  the  justice  of  this  praise  by  a  few  cha- 
racteristic extracts.  In  the  chapter  on  boarding-schools,  we  find  the  following  passages. 
Mr.  Slick  is  speaking  of  the  consequences  of  sending  young  girls  away  to  female  semina- 
ries before  they  have  been  educated  in  the  school  of  the  afiections: 

*Thkt  do  n't  love  their  parents,  'eauM  they  haint  got  that  care,  and  that  fondlin*.  and  protection, 
and  that  habit  that  breeds  love.  Love  *  oo't  grow  in  cold  ground,  I  can  tell  you.  It  must  bie  sheltered 
fW>ni  the  frost,  and  protected  fK>ni  the  storm,  and  watered  with  tears,  and  wanned  with  the  heat  of 
the  heart,  and  the  soil  be  kept  free  from  weeds;  and  it  must  have  support  to  lean  on,  and  be  tended 
witli  care  day  and  night,  or  it  pines,  grows  yaller,  fades  away,  and  dies.  It 's  a  tender  plant,  is  love, 
or  else  I  do  n't  know  human  naiur,  that 's  aU.  Well,  the  parents  do  'nl  love  them  nother.  Mvtker* 
eon  get  weaned  me  well  ae  bm^te.  Tlio  ^ame  causes  Vmost  makes  folks  love  their  children,  that  makes 
their  children  love  them.  Who  ever  liked  another  man's  flower-garden  as  well  as  his  own  T  Did  you 
ever  see  one  that  did.  for  I  never  did  7  He  haint  tended  it,  he  haint  watched  its  growth,  he  haint  seen 
the  flowers  bud,  unfold,  and  bloom.  TAey  haint  growed  ly  mnder  his  eye  and  kand^  he  haint  attached 
to  them,  and  don*t  core  who  plneke^ewu,  •  •  •  Oh !  its  an  oanatural  thing  to  tear  a  poor  little  gal 
away  fit>m  home,  and  from  sJl  she  knows  and  loves,  and  shove  her  into  a  house  of  strangers,  and  race 
off  and  leave  her.  Oh!  what  a  sight  of  little  chords  it  must  stretch,  so  that  they  are  never  no  good 
aAerward,  or  else  snap  'em  right  short  off.  How  it  must  harden  the  heart  and  tread  down  all  the 
young  sproutin'  feelin's,  so  that  they  can  never  grow  np  and  ripen.* 

Mr.  Slick  attributes  the  origin  of  these  abuses,  on  the  part  of  parents,  to  tlie  omnipo- 
tence of  fashion ;  upon  which  he  makes  the  observations  which  ensue : 

'  LoBD,  what  a  world  this  is !  We  have  to  think  in  harness,  as  well  as  draw  in  harness.  We  talk 
of  this  government  being  free,  and  that  govemmeat  being  Ave,  but  fashion  makes  slaves  of  us  alL  If 
we  do  n't  obey  we  aint  civilisiML  You  roust  think  with  the  worid,  or  go  out  of  the  world.  Now,  in 
the  high  life  I've  been  movin'  in  lately,  we  must  swear  by  Shakspkabx  whether  we  have  a  taste  Ibr 
plays  or  not  {  swaller  it  ia  s  lump,  like  a  tolas,  ohsceas  parts  and  all,  or  we  have  no  soul.    We  most 
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g9  into  Sts  if  Mtz.TON  is  ipoke  of,  thouf  h  we  can't  read  it  if  we  Was  to  die  for  it,  or  we  hare  no  tastei  | 
aaeii  ia  high  life,  and  high  life  governs  low  life.  Every  EDglishman  and  every  Aneriean  that  goet  to 
the  Contioent  must  admire  Paris,  its  tawdry  theatres,  its  nasty  filthy  parks,  its  rude  people,  its  cheat- 
ea'  tradecmen ;  its  horrid  formal  parties,  its  affected  politicians,  iu  bombastical  braggla'  officers  and 
alL  If  they  do  o't  they  are  vulffar  wretches  that  do  n't  know  nothio',  and  can't  tell  africaseed  cat  from 
a  stewed  frog.  Let  'em  travel  on  and  they  darsn't  say  what  they  think  of  them  horrid,  stupid,  on- 
eomfortable  gamblin*  Garman  waterin'-places  nother.  Oh,  no !  fashion  says  you  can't  It 's  just  so 
with  these  cussed  boardin'-sehools ;  you  must  swear  by  'em,  or  folks  will  open  their  eyes  and  say, 

*  Where  was  yoo  raird,  young  manT  Does  your  mother  know  you  are  out  V  Oh,  dear!  how  many 
gala  they  have  ruined,  how  many  folks  they  have  fooled,  and  how  many  families  they  have  eapeiaed, 
so  they  never  was  righted  again  t* 

What  coold  be  more  forcibly  set  forth  than  the  indiflerence  of  the  English  government 
lo  the  merits  o(  one  of  her  greatest  national  poets  during  his  life-Lime,  than  Mr.  Slick*8 
remarks  concerning  the  pompons  Aineral  of  Thomas  Campbell;  a  man  snflered  to  live  in 
poverty  and  &de  avray  like  a  shadow,  crowned  at  last  with  an  unsubstantial  abbey-show 
borial,  while  the  most  trifling  ephemeral  is  covered  with  honon  and  wealth : 

*  I  ouKSS  when  Campbclx,  writ  *  The  Mariners  of  England,'  that  will  live  till  the  British  saikirs 
get  whipped  by  us  so  they  will  be  ashamed  to  sing  it,  he  thought  himself  great  shakes ;  heavens  and 
airth!  ho  warn't  half  ao  big  as  Tom  Thumb ;  he  was  jist  notbin'.  But  let  some  foreign  hussey,  whose 
skin  aint  clear,  and  whose  character  aint  clear,  and  who  hants  nothtn'  clear  about  her  but  her  voice, 
let  her  cooie  and  sing  that  splendid  song  that  puts  more  ginger  into  sailors  than  grog  or  prize-money, 
or  any  thin',  and  Lord!  all  the  old  admirals,  and  flag-offlcers  and  yacht-men  and  others  that  do  on- 
darttand,  and  ail  the  lords,  and  ladies,  and  princes,  that  do  n't  onderstand  where  the  springs  are  in  that 
song  th^  touch  the  chords  of  the  heart,  all  on  'em  will  come  and  worship  a'most ;  and  some  young 
duke  or  another  will  fancy  he  is  a  young  Jupiter,  and  come  down  in  a  shower  of  gold  a'most  for  her, 
while  tho  poet  has  *  The  Pleasures  of  Hope'  to  feed  on.  Oh  !  I  envy  him,  glorious  man,  I  envy  him 
Us  great  reward ;  it  was  worth  seventy  years  of  *  hope,' that  fUneraL'  •  •  •  Ah!  poor  Campbkz.1.! 
he  was  a  poet,  a  beautiful  poet!  He  knoWd  about  the  worid  of  imagination,  and  the  realms  of  fancy  { 
b«t  he  did  n't  know  notfain'  at  all  about  this  world  of  our'n,  or  of  the  realm  of  England,  or  he  never 
would  have  talked  about  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  for  an  author.  Lord  bless  you !  let  a  dancin'  gal 
Msne  to  the  opera,  jump  six  foot  high,  'light  on  one  toe,  hold  up  the  nther  so  high  you  can  see  her 
slays  a'most.  and  then  spin  round  like  a  daddy-long-legs  that 's  got  one  foot  caught  in  a  taller  candle, 
and  go  spinnin'  round  arter  that  fashion  for  ten  miniti,  it  will  touch  Pbbl's  heart  bi  a  giffy.  Let  some 
old  general  or  admiral  do  something  or  another  that  only  requires  the  courage  of  a  bull,  and  no  seose^ 
and  thoy  give  him  a  pension,  and  right  off  the  reel  make  him  a  peer.  Let  some  old  field-offlcer's  wife 
go  follorin'  the  army  away  back  in  Indgy  Airther  than  is  safe  or  right  for  a  woman  to  go,  git  taken 
pris'ner,  give  a  horrid  sight  of  trouble  to  the  army  to  git  her  back;  and  for  this  great  service  to  the 
nation  ahe  gits  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  But  let  some  misfortunate  devil  of  an  author 
do  —  what  only  one  man  in  a  century  can,  to  save  his  soul  alive,  write  a  book  that  will  live— a  thing 
that  doea  show  the  perfection  of  human  mind,  and  what  do  they  do  here?    Let  his  body  live  on  the 

*  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  his  name  live  afterward  on  a  cold  white  marble  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  They  be  hanged  ~~  the  whole  bilin'  of  'em  ->  them  and  their  trumpery  proces- 
non  too,  and  their  paltry  patronage  of  standing  by  a  grave,  and  sayin' '  Poor  Cahpbkll  !*  Who  the 
devil  cares  for  a  monument,  that  actilly  deserves  one  f  He  has  built  one  that  will  live  when  that  are 
old  abbey  crumbles  down,  and  when  them  that  thought  they  was  honorin'  him  are  dead  and  forgot- 
ten; hia  monument  was  built  by  bis  own  brnins  and  his  own  hands,  and  the  inscription  aint  writ  in 
Latin  nor  Greeh,  nor  any  other  dead  language,  nother,  but  in  a  llvin'  language ;  and  one  too  that  will 
never  die  out  now,  seein'  our  great  nation  uses  it ;  and  here  it  is : 

'Th,e  Pleasures  of  Hope,  by  Thomas  Caupbslz..' 

This  is  trenchant  irony,  and  well  is  'it  deserved.  The  following  bit  of  satire  is  in  a  some- 
what difierent  vein,  but  not  less  eflective.  Sam  is  holding  up  to  contempt  one  of  those 
'  humbngeous'  amateurs  of  pictures  and  ladies,  of  whom  one  sees  more  perhaps  in  this 
goodly  metropolis  of  ours  than  in  any  other  city  in  the -United  States: 

*  Ip  It  *s  a  Rubens,  or  any  o*  them  old  boys,  praise  it,  for  its  agin  the  law  to  doubt  them ;  but  if  its 
anew  man,  and  the  company  aint  most  special  judges,  criticise.    '  A  leetle  out  of  keepin',  sals  you ; 

*  be  don't  use  his  grays  enough,  nor  glaze  down  well;  tbut  shadder  wants  depth;  gineral  effect  is 
good,  tho'  parts  aint ;  those  eye  brows  are  heavy  enough  for  stucco,'  says  you,  and  other  unmeanin' 
terms  like  them.  It  will  pass,  I  tell  you,  your  opinion  will  be  thought  great.  But  if  there  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  lady  of  the  house  bangin'  up,  and  its  at  all  like  enough  to  make  it  out,  stop;  gaze  on  it: 
walk  iMck  ;  ckwe  your  fingers  like  a  spy-glass,  and  look  thro'  'em  amazed  like,  enchanted  —  chainea 
to  the  spoL  Then  utter,  unconscious  like,  'That's  a'most  a  beautiful  pictur*;  by  Heavens  that's  a 
speakin*  portrait!  Its  well  painted,  too ;  but,  whoever  the  artist  is,  he  is  an  onprincip'ed  roan.'  '  Good 
gracious!'  she'll  say.  *  how  so!'  *  Because,  Madam,  he  has  not  done  you  justice ;  he  pretends  to  have 
a  conscience,  and  says  he  wont  flatter.  The  canttn'  rascal  knew  he  could  not  add  a  charm  to  thait  face 
if  he  was  to  try.  and  has.  therefore,  basely  robbed  your  countenance  to  put  it  on  to  hi*  character. 
Out  on  such  a  villain !'  aais  you.  *  Oh,  Mr.  Slick,'  she'll  say,  blushin',  but  lookin'  horrid  pleased  all 
dbe  time,  *  what  a  shame  it  is  to  be  so  severe ;  and,  beside,  you  are  not  just,  for  I  am  afeerd  to  exhibit 
it,  it  la  so  flattered.'    '  Flattered !'  sals  you,  turnin'  round,  and  lookin'  at  her,  with  your  whole  soul 
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in  your  fliee,  all  admirmtioa  lilu :  *  flaUered !  •—  impoMible,  Madam.'    And  Ui«n  turn  skMUt  off;  and  niy 
to  younalf  aloud,  *  Heaveos!  how  unconcious  aha  i«  of  har  own  powar  !* 

There  is  an  illuBtration  of  the  prindple  of  *  compemation'  in  the  grades  of  master  and 

servant  in  England,  in  the  following  passage,  which  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 

reader: 

*  His  master  has  to  attend  certain  hours  in  the  Houae  of  Lords ;  he  has  to  attend  certain  hours  in 
his  master's  house.  There  aint  much  difierence»  is  there  ?  His  master  loses  hto  place  if  the  Ministry 
goes  out ;  but  he  holds  on  to  his'n  all  the  same.  Which  has  the  best  of  that  ^  His  master  takes  the 
tour  to  Europe,  so  does  he.  His  master  makes  all  the  arrangements  and  pays  all  the  expenses }  he 
do  n*t  do  either.  Which  is  master  or  servant  herel  His  youni?  master  lalla  in  love  with  an  Italian 
opera  gal,  who  expects  enormous  presents  from  him ;  he  falls  in  love  with  the  bar-maid,  who  expects 
a  kiss  flrom  bim.  One  is  loved  for  his  money,  the  other  for  his  good  looks.  Who  is  the  be*t  off? 
When  his  master  returns,  he  ha*  larned  where  the  Alps  is,  and  which  side  of  them  Rome  is ;  sohas  hOb 
Who  is  the  most  improved  ?  Whenever  it  rains  his  master  sirhs  for  the  sunny  sky  of  Italy,  and 
quotes  RoGKSS  and  Rtbon.  He  damns  the  climate  of  Enjerland  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  relies  on 
his  own  authority,  and  at  all  events  is  original.  The  only  diflfere.  ce  is,  his  master  calls  the  castle  my 
house,  he  calls  it  our  castle :  his  master  says  my  park,  and  he  says  our  park.  It  is  more  dignified  to 
use  the  plural ;  kings  always  do:  it 's  a  royal  phrase,  and  he  hno  the  advantage  here.  He  is  the  Aist 
commoner  of  England  too.  The  servanu'  hall  is  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  iu  righu  and  privi- 
leges, and  is  plaguv  jealous  of  them  toa  Let  his  master  give  any  of  them  an  order  out  of  his  line, 
and  see  how  soon  he  votes  it  a  breach  of  privilege.  Let  him  order  the  coachman,  as  the  horses  sre 
seldom  uaed.  to  put  them  to  the  roller  and  roll  the  lawn.  *  I  can't  do  it,  Bir;  I  couldn't  atand  it,  I 
ahould  never  hear  the  last  of  it ;  I  ahould  be  called  the  rollin'-coachman.*  The  maater  laugha ;  he 
koowa  prerogative  is  dangerous  ground,  that  an  Englishman  values  Magna  Charta.  and  sais,  *  Very 
well,  tell  farmer  Hodge  to  do  it*  If  a  vine  that  hides  part  of  the  gable  of  a  coach-house,  busts  its 
bondage,  and  Iklls  traiHn'  on  the  ground,  he  aais, '  John,  you  have  nothin'  to  do,  it  would  n't  hurt  you, 
when  you  aee  auch  a  thing  na  thia  loose,  to  nail  it  up.  You  see  I  often  do  such  things  myself;  I  am 
not  above  it*  '  Ah !  it  may  do  for  yon.  Sir;  jtoh  can  do  it  if  you  like,  but  /  can't ;  I  should  loae  caate. 
I  ahould  be  callad  the  gardener's  coachman.'  '  Well,  well !  you  nre  a  blockhead ;  never  mind.*  Loc^ 
at  the  lady'a  maid  ;  abeia  twice  aa  handsome  as  her  mistress,  because  she  worked  when  aha  was  young, 
had  plenty  of  exereiae  and  aimple  diet,  and  kept  early  houn;,  aiid  is  full  of  health  and  spirits;  she 
dresses  twice  aa  fine,  has  twice  aa  many  ain*,  usra  twice  as  hard  words,  and  ia  twice  aa  proud  toow 
And  what  haa  the  to  do?  Her  mistress  is  one  of  the  maids  in  waitin'  on  the  Queen;  she  is  maid  in 
waitin' on  her  mistress.  Who  has  to  mind  her  p's  and  q's  most,  I  wonder?  Her  mistress  don't  often 
apeak  till  she  is  spoken  to  to  the  palace ;  she  speaks  when  she  pleases.  Her  mistress  flattera  delicate- 
ly ;  ahe  doea  the  aame  if  ahe  choosea,  if  not  she  don't  take  the  trouble.* 

The  sight  of  an  imposing  *  marriage  of  convenience*  at  St.  James*  Church  in  London 
awakens  some  rather  sad  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  Attach^ :  '  I  like  to  look  at  beaoty 
alwa3r8 ;  my  heart  yams  toward  it ;  and  I  do  love  women,  the  dear  crittnrB !  that 's  a  fact. 
There  is  no  music  to  my  ear  like  ihe  rustlin'  of  petticoats:  but  then  I  pity  one  o*  these 
high-bred  gals,  that 's  made  a  show  of  that  way,  and  decked  out  in  fint-chop  style,  for  all 
the  world  to  stare  at  afore  she  is  ofiered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  gild  some  old  coronet  with  her 
money,  or  enlarge  some  landed  estate  by  addin'  her'n  on  to  it.  Half  the  time  it  aint  the 
joinin*  of  two  hearts,  hut  the  joinin*  of  two  pusses,  and  a  wife  is  chose  like  a  hoss,  not  for 
her  looks,  but  for  what  she  will  fetch.'  The  marria^L*  display  reminds  Mr.  Slick  how  dif- 
ferently the  thing  is  done  by  '  a  magistrate  to  Slickville ;'  and  this  he  illostratee  by  an 
amusing  anecdote : 

'Orne  day,  Sloe  um  Out  houae,  called  there  to  the  Squire's  with  Deliverauce  Cook.  They  was  wall 
acquainted  with  the  Squire,  for  they  waa  neighbora  of  his,  but  they  was  awflil  aleerd  of  him,  be  was 
such  a  crotchical.  snappish,  peevish,  odd,  old  feller.  So  after  they  sot  down  in  the  room  old  Pelag 
aaia, '  You  muat  excuse  ray  talkin'  to-day,  friend  Outhouse,  for,'  ^ais  he, '  I  'm  so  almighty  busy  a-wri- 
tin' :  but  the  womeu-folks  will  be  in  bimc  bye ;  tlie'r  jist  gone  tt)  meetin'.'  *  Well,'  aaia  Slocum,  *  we 
won't  detain  you  a  minit.  Squire ;  me  and  buliverance  come  to  make  declaration  of  marriage,  and 
haveitregiatered.'  *Oh!  goin' to  be  married,' sais  he ;  'eh?  that's  rifht;  marry  in  haste  and  repent 
at  leisure.  Very  food  of  each  otlier  now ;  quarrel  like  the  devil  hy  and  bye.  Hem !  what  cussed  fools 
some  folks  is  ;*  and  he  never  sais  another  word,  but  wrote  and  wrote  on,  and  never  looked  up,  and 
there  they  sot  and  sot,  Slocum  and  poor  Deliverance,  a-lookin'  like  a  pair  of  fools;  they  know'd  they 
could  n't  move  him  to  go  one  inch  faster  than  he  chose,  and  that  he  would  have  hb  own  wi^  at  any 
rate;  ao  they  looked  at  each  other  and  shook  their  heads,  and  then  looked  down  and  played  with 
their  thumbs,  and  then  they  hcratched  their  pates  and  put  one  leg  over  t*  other,  and  then  shifted  it 
back  agin,  and  then  they  looked  out  o'  the  winder,  and  counted  all  the  poles  in  the  fence,  and  all  the 
hens  in  the  yard  and  watched  a  man  a-ploughin'  in  a  field,  goin'  first  up  and  then  down  the  ridge ; 
then  Slocum  coughed,  and  then  Deliverance  coughed,  so  as  to  attract  old  Squire's  attention,  and  make 
him  'tend  to  their  business ;  but  no,  nothin*  would  do:  he  wrote,  and  he  wrote,  and  he  wrote,  and  he 
never  stopped,  nor  looked  up,  nor  looked  round,  nor  said  a  wortl.  Then  Deliverance  looked  over  at 
the  Squire,  madefacea,  and  nodded  and  motioned  to  Outhouse  tu  go  to  him,  but  he  frowned  and  shook 
hla  head,  aa  much  aa  to  say,  I  darsn't  do  it,  dear,  I  wish  you  would. 

'  At  laat  ahe  got  narvoua,  and  began  to  cry  out  of  clear  sheer  .«pitp,  for  ahe  waa  good  atulT,  reel  ateel. 
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pvt  m  edgm  oa  a  knUb  a'oMwt ;  ud  then  got  filoeam'i  dander  np ;  w  he  upe  off  of  hi*  teat,  and  tpunk* 
«p  to  the  old  equire,  and  rale  be,  *  Squire,  tell  you  what,  we  came  here  to  f  ei  married  {  if  yon  are 
a-gein'  to  do  the  job  weO  and  good,  if  you  aint  ny  so,  and  we  will  go  to  aome  one  else.'  '  What  job,* 
raia  old  Peleg,  a-lookin*  up  as  innoeent  as  you  please.  *  Why,  marry  ut,'  mie  Sloenm.  *  Marry  you !' 
aaia  he,  *  why  d  — n  yon,  you  waa  married  an  nour  and  a-half  ago,  man.  What  are  you  a-talkin' 
about  ¥  1  thought  you  waa  a-goin'  to  spend  the  night  here,  or  else  had  repented  of  your  bargain ;' 
and  then  he  sot  baek  in  his  chair  and  la&fed  ready  to  kill  himself.  *  What  the  devil  have  you  been 
waatia*for  all  this  time  V  aaia  he ;  *  don't  you  know  that  makin'  declaration,  as  you  did.  is  all  that  'a 
required?  but  come,  let's  take  a  glass  of  grog.  Here  'a  to  your  good  health,  Mr.  Slocum,  or  Slom^o, 
TOO  ottgbt  to  be  called,  and  the  same  to  you.  Deliverance.  What  a  nice  name  you've  got.  too,  for  a 
Wide  ;*  and  he  la&fed  agin  till  they  both  joined  in  it,  and  laftfed,  too,  like  anythiu';  for  laiiUn'  ia 
eatchin* ;  you  cant  help  itaometimes,  even  suppose  you  are  vexed.' 

The  Attach^  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  ludicrous.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  humor  or  drollery 
escapes  him.  Here  is  an  instance  of  his  *  keeping  his  eyes  open*  for  matters  in  this  kind ; 
a  novel  method  of  '  taking  an  observation'  by  a  captain  of  a  Nantucket  whaler : 

*He  was  what  he  called  aprocttcoZ  man:  he  left  the  science  to  his  officers  and  only  sailed  her,  and 
managed  things  and  so  on.  He  was  a  mighty  droll  man,  and  p'r'aps  as  great  a  pilot  as  you  ever  aee 
aHBiost;  but  navigation  he  did  n't  know  at  all ;  so  when  the  officers  had  their  glasses  up  at  twelve 
o'clock  to  take  the  sun  he'd  say,  '  Boy !'  *  Yes,  Sir.'  *  Hand  up  my  quadrant ;'  and  the  boy 'd  hand  np 
a  large  square  black  bottle  full  of  gin.  '  Bear  a-hand,  you  young  rascal,*  he*d  say,  *  or  I  shall  loae  the 
observation,'  and  he'd  take  the  bottle  with  both  hands,  throw  his  head  back,  and  turn  it  butt  eend  up 
and  tother  eend  to  his  mouth,  and  pretend  to  be  a-lookin'  at  the  sun;  and  then,  arter  bis  breath  give 
oat,  he*d  take  it  down,  and  say  to  officer,  *  Have  you  had  a  good  obsarvation  to-day  1'  *  Yes,  Sir.'  *  So 
have  V  be'd  say,  a-smackin'  of  his  lips — '  a  capital  one,  too.'  *  Its  twelve  o'clock.  Sir.'  '  Very  well, 
make  it  so^'    Lord!  no  soul  could  help  a-larfio',ho  did  it  all  so  grave  and  serious;  he  called  it^rocft- 

Mr.  Slick  argues  forcibly,  and  cites  many  corroborative  instances  in  favor  of  his  position, 
that  Cfte  eye  is  a  sure  criterion  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart.  He  admits  that  he  was  once  at 
&oit,  however : 

'IXNOw'Dawoman  once  that  waa  all  caution,  and  ajinneral  favorite  with  every  one :  everyone 
aaid  what  a  nice  woman  she  was,  how  kind,  how  agreeable,  how  sweet, how  friendly,  and  all  that,  and 
BO  she  was.  She  looked  so  artless,  and  smiled  so  pretty,  and  listened  so  patient,  and  defended  any 
one  you  abused,  or  held  her  tongue,  as  if  she  would  'nt  jine  you  \  and  jist  looked  like  a  dear  sweet 
love  of  a  woman  that  was  all  goodness,  good-will  to  man,  charity  to  woman,  and  smiles  for  all.  Well, 
I  thought  aa  every  body  did.  I  aint  a  suspicious  man,  at  least  I  usn't  to  be,  and  at  that  time  I  did  n't 
know  all  the  secrets  of  the  eye  as  I  do  now.  One  day  I  was  there  to  a  quiltin'  frolic,  and  I  was  a-tell- 
ia*  of  her  one  of  my  good  stories,  and  she  was  a  lonkin'  strait  at  me,  a-takin'  aim  with  her  smiles  so 
as  to  hit  me  with  every  one  on  'em,  and  a-laughin'  like  any  thin' ;  but  she  happened  to  look  round 
for  a  pair  of  scissors  that  was  on  t*  other  8ide  of  tier,  jist  as  I  was  at  the  funnyist  part  of  my  story, 
and  lo  and  behold !  her  smiles  dropt  right  slap  off  like  a  petticoat  when  the  string's  broke ;  her  face 
looked  vacant  for  a  minute,  and  her  eye  waited  till  it  caught  some  one  else's,  and  then  it  found  its  focus, 
lookc»d  right  straight  for  it,  all  true  ag'in,  but  she  never  looked  back  for  the  rest  of  my  capital  story. 
Ske  kad  nev€r  heard  a  word  of  it.  '  Creation !'  savs  I, '  is  this  all  a  humbug  ?  — what  a  fool  I  be !'  I  waa 
stumped,  I  tell  you.  Well,  a  few  days  arterward  I  found  out  the  eye  secret  frOm  t'  other  «  oman'a  be- 
haviour, and  I  applied  tbe  test  to  thb  one,  and  I  hope  I  may  never  see  day-lisht  ag'in  if  there  was  n't 
'the  manoruvring  eye'  to  perfection.  If  1  had  know'd  tbe  world  then  as  I  do  now,  I  should  have 
had  aome  mtsgivings  sooner.  No  mam^  nor  $Poman  nothtTj  com  be  a  general  favorite,  and  be  true.  It 
do  'nt  stand  to  natur*  and  common  sense.  The  world  is  divided  into  three  claeeee :  the  good^  the  bad, 
and  the  ind^erent.  If  a  woman  it  a  favorite  of  all,  there  is  eomethin'  wrong.  She  ought  to  love  the 
good,  to  hate  the  wicked^  and  let  the  indifferent  be.  If  the  indifferent  like,  ehe  has  beenpretendin*  to 
them ;  if  the  bad  like,  ehe  mutt  have  asoented  to  them ;  and  if  the  good  like,  under  theee  ctrewmetameeot 
tktf  are  duped,  A  reneralfavorite  do »'(  deserve  to  be  a  favorite  with  no  one.  And  beside  that,  I 
oof  ht  to  have  know'd,  and  ought  to  have  asked,  does  she  weep  with  them  that  weep,  because  that  is 
friendship,  and  no  misUke.  Any  body  can  smile  with  you,  for  its  pleasant  to  smile,  or  romp  with  you, 
for  romping  is  fine  fun ;  but  will  they  lessen  your  trouble  by  takin'  some  of  the  load  of  grief  off  your 
ahoulders  for  you  and  carryin'  it  ?  That 's  the  question,  for  that  aint  a  pleasant  task ;  but  it's  the 
duty  of  a  friend  though,  that's  a  fact  Oh !  cuss  your  universal  favorites,  I  say!  Give  me  the  ra«l 
Jeremiah.* 

The  Attache's  *  views'  while  in  London  are  slightly  utilitarian,  but  very  sensible,  withal: 

*Trbsx  's  a  great  many  lazy,  idle,  extravagant  women  hero,  that 's  a  fact.  The  Park  is  chock  full 
of  'em  all  the  time,  ridin'  and  gallavantin'  about,  tricked  out  in  silks  an<t  satins,  a-doin'  of  notfain*. 
Every  day  in  the  week  can't  be  Thauksg ivin'-day,  nor  Independonce-dav  nolher.  '  All  play  and  no 
work'  will  soon  fetch  a  noble  to  ninepence.  and  make  bread-timber  short,'  I  know.  Some  on  'em  ousht 
to  be  kept  to  hcHne,  or  else  their  homes  must  be  bad  taken  care  of.  Who  the  plague  looks  after  their 
belpa  when  they  are  off  frolickin*?  Who  does  the  presarvin*,  or  makes  the  pies  and  apple-sarce 
and  dough-nuts?  Who  does  the  spinnin'  and  cardin'  and  bleachin',  or  mends  their  husband's  shirts 
or  darns  their  stockin's?  Tell  you  what,  old  Eve  fell  into  mischief  when  she  had  nothin*  to  do ;  and  1 
gnesa  some  o'  them  flauntin* birds,  if  they  wasfollered  and  well  watched,  would  be  found  a-scratchin' 
up  other  folks'  gardens  sometimes.  If  I  hud  one  on  'em  I'de  cut  her  wind's  and  keep  her  inside  her  own 
pafiB',  1  know.    Every  hen  ought  to  be  kept  within  hearin'  of  her  own  rooster,  for  fear  of  the  foxes. 
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that 's  a  &eL  Then  look  at  the  sarTanu  in  gold  lace,  and  broadcloth  as  fine  aa  their  maaterV;  why 
they  never  do  nothin',  but  help  make  a  show.  They  do  n*t  work,  and  they  could  n't  if  they  would }  it 
would  ap'ile  their  clothes  so.    What  on  airth  would  be  the  yally  of  a  thousand  such  critturs  on  a  farm  9' 

One  extmct  more,  and  we  take  our  leave  of  Judge  Haliburton,  now  speaking  wqtro- 
pria  pertonhy  of  the  decadence  of  our  national  variely,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

*It  has  prerailed  more  generally  heretofore  than  at  present,  but  it  is  now  not  much  more  obvious 
than  in  the  people  of  any  other  country.  Tht  nectantf/or  it  no  longer  exut*.  That  the  Americana 
■re  proud  of  having  won  their  independence  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  from  the  most  powerfbl  na- 
tion in  the  world,  under  all  the  manifold  disadvantages  of  poverty,  dispersion,  disunion,  want  of  dis- 
cipline in  their  soldiers,  and  experience  in  their  officers,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  They  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  it  It  is  the  greatest  achievement  of  modern  times.  That  they  are  proud  of  the  consnm- 
mate  skill  of  their  forefathers  in  framing  a  constitution  the  best  suited  to  their  position  and  their 
wants,  and  one  withal  the  most  difficult  in  the  world  to  adjust,  not  only  with  proper  checks  and  balan- 
ces, but  with  any  checks  at  all, — at  a  time  too  when  there  was  no  model  for  them,  and  all  experience 
against  them,  is  still  less  to  be  wondered  aL  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  object  to  the  honest  pride 
they  exhibit  of  their  noble  country,  their  enlightened  and  enterprising  people,  their  beautiful  ciUea, 
their  magnificent  rivers,  their  gi^ntic  undertakings.  The  sudden  rise  of  nations,  like  the  sudden 
rise  of  individuals,  begets  vnder  similar  circumstances  similar  effects.  While  there  was  the  freshness 
of  noveltv  about  all  these  things,  there  was  national  vanity.  It  is  now  an  old  story —their  laurels  ait 
easy  on  them.  They  are  accustomed  to  them,  and  they  occupy  less  of  their  thoughts,  and  of  course 
less  of  their  conversation,  than  formerly.  At  first,  too,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  existed  a  neees- 
eiibffor  it.  Good  policy  dictated  the  expediency  of  cultivating  this  self-complacency  in  the  people, 
however  much  good  taste  might  forbid  it.  As  their  constitution  was  based  on  self-government,  it  was 
indispensable  to  raise  the  people  in  their  own  estimation,  and  to  make  them  feel  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility that  rested  upon  them,  in  order  that  thev  might  qualify  themselves  for  the  part  they  were  called 
upon  to  act  As  they  were  weak,  it  was  needAil  to  confirm  their  courage  by  strenghtening  their  self- 
reliance.  As  they  were  poor,  it  was  proper  to  elevate  their  tone  of  mind,  by  constantly  setting  before 
them  their  high  destiny ;  and  as  their  Republic  was  viewed  with  jealousy  and  alarm  by  Europe,  it  was 
important  to  attach  the  nation  to  it,  in  the  event  of  aggression,  by  extolling  it  above  all  others.  The 
first  generation,  to  whom  all  this  was  new,  has  now  passed  away ;  the  second  has  nearly  disappeared, 
and  with  the  novelty,  the  excess  of  national  vanity  which  it  necessarily  engendered  wUl  cease  also.' 

The  author  of  *  The  Attach^*  is  a  man  of  strong  prejudices ;  and  it  is  easy  to  pereeive 
that  our  amiable  and  accomplished  Minister  to  England  has  had  occasion  in  some  manner 
to  excite  some  one  of  them.    '  But  that 's  not  much,'  probably,  in  Mr.  EvBRSTr'seyes. 


Rbminiscences  of  the  last  Sixtt-Fivs  Ybars,  cokxbnciko  wrrB  ths  Battlb  of  Lbx- 
INGTON.  Also.  Sketches  of  his  own  Life  and  Times.  By  E.  S.  Thomas.  In  two  volumes. 
pp.600.    Hartford:  Cass,  Tiffany  and  Burnkam. 

The  veteran  author  of  these  entertaining  volumes  was  formerly  editor  of  the  *  Charles- 
ton (S.  C.)  City  Gazette,'  and  at  a  Ukter  period,  of  the  *  Cincinnati  Daily  Evening  Poet.' 
His  work  consists  entirely  of  his  personal  recollections,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  the 
sources  of  which  are  pointed  our,  where  they  occur.  The  first  published  reminiscence  was 
of  John  Hancock,  the  second  of  Samuxl  Adams  ;  and  these  having  attracted  much  at- 
tention throughout  the  Union,  Mr.  TnoifAS  was  induced  to  arrange  and  put  forth  the  pre- 
sent volmnes.  He  is  a  graphic  rocconUur,  Without  any  pretence,  or  any  thing  like  an  efifort 
at  fine  writing,  he  carries  his  readers  with  him ;  whether  he  converses  of  the  familiar 
friends  o{  his  parents  or  of  his  boyhood,  who  were  the  great  men  in  our  country's  earlier  his- 
tory, or  whether  he  records  the  events  of  his  travels  abroad  or  his  peregrinations  at  home. 
A  man  whose  father  was  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  very  cifiha  of  our  revolutionary 
struggle,  and  who  is  himself  familiar  with  public  men  and  public  events,  from  the  time  of 
Washington  down  to  this  era,  not  only  in  America  but  in  Europe ;  suclra  man,  holding 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  could  not  be  otherwice  than  an  entertaining  and  instructive  com- 
panion. We  like  exceedingly  the  pleasant  way  in  which  his  anecdotes  of  remarkable 
persons  are  introduced  and  told  in  his  agreeable  narrative.  In  his  sketch  of  Judge  Bdrkk, 
of  South  Carolina,  we  find  this  pleasant  story : 

*  Thsmb  was  a  worthy  old  Dutch  lady,  by  the  name  of  Van  Rhine,  who,  at  one  time,  lif  ed  near  the 
Court*house  in  Charle^on,  where  it  was  convenient  ior  the  Judge  to  leave  his  robe,  and  call  for  it  as 
he  was  going  into  court     One  day  he  stepped  in  for  it  as  usual,  and  taking  down  the  first  black  gar^ 
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B«al  that  BMt  hb  «7o,  be  tuekod  it  vader  kit  ma  and  walkod  iato  eonrt,  uecaded  the  btach,  tad  oooi. 
neoeed  pnttiBg  it  oa.  when,  to  the  great  taMaemeat  of  all  pfeaent,  he  discovered  that  he  had  got  oa 
a  lady's  petticoeL  Ladiee  ia  thoee  diqrs  wore  pockets,  aad  the  Judge  had  slipped  the  petticoat  over 
^»  head,  aad  got  hia  arau  throuak  the  pocket  noles,  before  he  diseoirered  Us  nUstake ;  when,  with 
Chat  gravity  which  eeldoai  forsocdt  him,  and  with  hia  usual  aaseveratioo,  he  exaliimed, '  Before  God,  I 
have  got  OD  Van  Rhine**  petticoat!' ' 

Bfr.  Thomas's  deacripcioii  of  the  peraonal  presence  and  maxinen  of  Washington  mc- 
cords  with  the  toMmtsKms  verdict  of  all  who  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  behold  that  great 
and  good  man.  '  The  calm  dignity  of  his  maDDer  and  the  mild  accents  of  his  voice,'  he 
wiitea,  *  am  engraven  upon  my  heartland  will  be  as  lasting  as  their  tablet'  We  take  this 
passage  from  the  chapter  upon  the  Father  of  his  Country : 

*1t  is  an  extraordinary  (hct,  that  the  life  of  no  maa,  of  any  age  or  nation,  who  has  risea  to  great- 
•8B,ever  afforded  so  few  aneedoCes  as  his.  OnOf  however,  I  well  remember  to  have  heard  frequeatly 
spoken  of  soon  after  it  occurred ;  it  was  this :  directly  after  the  British  were  compelled  to  quit  Boe- 
toB,  which  was  besieged  by  Washington,  with  General  Ward  second  ia  comnuind.  General  Ward 
naiipaed  his  commission,  which  circumstance  was  thus  spoken  of  1^  WASHiNOTOft,  in  a  letter  to  con* 
mas ;  *  ao  sooner  is  the  seat  of  war  removed  from  beyond  the  smoke  of  hia  own  chimneys,  than 
General  Ward  rwigas  his  command.' 

'  Above  tin  time  of  the  organisation  of  the  government  under  the  constitution,  General  Waid  was 
iafonned  of  this  remark,  and  being  elected  to  the  second  congress,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of 
wovemment,  (then  New-York,)  he  took  a  friend  with  him  and  called  upon  Washinotoh,  and  asked 
him  if  it  was  true,  that  he  liad  made  use  of  such  langnage.  The  President  replied  that  he  dU  not 
know;  bat  he  kept  copies  of  all  his  letters,  and  would  take  an  opportunity  of  examiaiag  them,  aad 
give  him  an  answer  at  the  next  session.  Accordingly,  at  the  next  session  General  Ward  called  agahi 
with  his  friend,  and  received  for  answer,  that  he  (WASHntOTOiO  had  written  to  that  effsct  Ward 
iken  said,  *  StTy  fom  «r<  »»  gemtlemon,*  turned  on  hia  heel  aad  left  him,  and  here,  of  course,  the  aut- 


*I  have  receatly  met  the  conflrmation  of  an  important  fact  1  had  heard  mentioned  nearly  half  a 
centorv  ago ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  found  its  wav  into  anv  biography  of  WASHtNOTON.  It  is 
this:  that  Governor  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  requested  Mr.  Joha  Adams  to  nominate  WAsuxNOTOif  for 
eoamander-in-chieifi  that  Adams  seemed  to  decline,  and  Johnson  made  the  nominatloo.  At  a  pre- 
vious meeting  dtheliaO'EngUMd  d€Ugat%mif  to  consult  upon  this  suliuect.  General  Ward  was  agreed 
opon  with  the  consent  of  overy  man  present,  but  Mr.  Adams,  who  dissented,  aad  declared  himself  ia 
fovor  of  Washinotoh.  Great  God !  how  often  was  the  ftite  of  this  cooatry  auipended  by  a  single 
hair  f    This  was  one  of  tlie  numerous  instances.' 

Here  is  a  graphic  description  of  the  great  eclipse  of  the  stm,  which  occorred  in  June, 
1806.    Mr.  Thomas  is  at  Providence,  Rhode-Iriand : 

*  Tbs  phenooMnon  eommaaeed  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  aad  after  the  san  became  totdly 
obecured,  it  reaiained  so  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  Its  operation  upon  animated  nature  was  truly 
and  awftiUy  sublime.  The  birds  flew  abont  in  every  direction,  in  evident  distress  and  terror;  the 
domestic  fowls  raa  about  in  all  directions,  cackling  as  ia  a  fright.  Horses  galloped  round  their  pas- 
taree  aeigliiag ;  while  the  homed  cattle,which  seemed  more  affrighted  than  the  rest,  tore  up  the  earth 
with  their  horns  aad  feet  in  madness ;  all  this  uproar  was  followed  by  the  silence  of  midnight,  when 
the  eclipse  was  complete ;  the  birds  retired  to  their  resting  places,  the  fowls  to  their  roosts,  the  hones 
to  their  stalls,  and  the  cattle  to  their  maagors,  while  the  stars  shoae  forth  in  their  beauty,  and  all  was 
atilL  When  the  sun  began  to  re-appear,  a  lane  number  of  musicians,  students  of  Brown  University, 
aseembled  upon  the  terrace  of  the  college,  aadf  struck  up  Mix.tom's  Hymn  to  LighL  The  eflect  was 
altogether  sublime  and  beautiAiL' 

We  could  pursue,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  our  second  excursion  through  these  pleasant 
pages ;  but  our  space  permits  us  only  to  add,  that  the  volumes  are  extremely  well  printed 
with  large  types  upon  pi^r  firm  and  white ;  so  that  in  manner  as  well  as  matter  there  is 
little  left  to  be  desired. 


PosMS  BY  Mas.  Mabv  Nou.  McDonald.    Ib  one  volume,     pp.  908L    New-York :  Pudnxt, 

HoOKXa  AND  ROSSBU.. 

With  many  of  the  poems  in  this  very  handsome  volume  our  readers  are  already  fiuni- 
liar ;  they  having  been  written,  from  time  to  time,  for  these  pages,  within  the  last  two  or 
three  yean.  They  are  characterized  by  ease  of  versification,  a  peculiarly  feminine  refinement 
of  thought  and  expression,  great  simplicity  and  feeling,  and  undoubted  truthfulness.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  with  Mis.  McDohald  poetry  is  its '  own  exceeding  great  reward  ;*  it  is 
tbe  medinm  through  which  her  *  utterances'  of  afibction>  love  of  nature  and  of  homan  kind. 
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are  poured  forth.  It  is  but  simple  truth  to  say,  that  her  volume  is  not  lev  creditable  to  her 
heart  than  to  her  talents.  Those  of  our  readers  who  may  remember  '  An  Old  Man's  Re- 
minisoence/  *  The  Spirit's  Whisper,'  *  The  Dying  Boy,'  etc.,  will  not  need  our  counsel  to 
secure  the  work  before  ns,  whose  externals  are  in  admirable  keeping  with  tlie  purity  of  its 
contents, 


YoiovoNDto,  OB  Wakbiom  or  TBS  Obhxssbb:  a  Tale  of  the  SeTenteeth  Ceotury.    By  Wm.  H. 
C  HoSHBS.    In  one  volume,    pp.  S39.    New- York:  W11.BT  and  PontAic.    Kochaster,  N.  Y. : 
D.  M.  DswBT. 

Our  friend  the  late  lamented  Ck>l.  William  L.  Stonk  was  perhaps  as  &miliar  with 
Indian  history,  Indian  manners,  customs,  virtues  and  vices,  as  any  other  American  writer, 
CoorxR  and  Coldkn  excepted ;  yet,  from  our  knowledge,  both  of  Mr.  Hosna  and  of 
the  advantages  which  he  has  enjoyed,  through  direct  tradition  as  well  as  personal  observa* 
tion,  in  the  study  of  the  aboriginal  history  and  character,  we  are  inclined  to  yield  him  a 
place  second  only  to  the  historian  of  Rkd  Jackxt.  Added  to  this,  Mr.  HosMsa  is  a  true 
lover  of  nature,  and  depicts  with  a  fiuthful  pencil  all  her  scenes  and  phases ;  ample  evi- 
dence of  which,  had  we  space  to  adduce  it,  might  be  presented  from  the  volume  under 
notice.  The  poem  is  descriptive  of  events  that  occurred  (not '  transpired')  in  the  valley 
of  the  Genessee,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1687;  of  the  memoraUe  attempt  of 
the  Marquis  de  Nouvillx,  under  pretext  of  preventing  an  interruption  of  the  French  trade, 
to  plant  the  standard  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  the  beautiful  country  of  the  Senecas. 
This  fmme-work  of  fiict  has  been  invested  by  our  author  with  a  rich  drapery  of  fancy,  and 
a  succession  of  vivid  pictures  of  character  and  scene,  various  in  kind  but  kindred  in  merit, 
are  presented,  which  will  command  the  admiration  of  the  reader.  The  subjoined '  proem' 
will  affind  a  fiiir  example  of  the  smoothness  and  melody  of  Mr.  Homsa's  vene : 

*  RBAI.M  of  the  Senecat!  no  more 

In  shadow  lies  the  Pleasant  Vale ; 
Gone  are  the  Chiefs  who  ruled  of  yore. 

Like  chaff  before  the  rushing  rale. 
Their  riverain  with  narrowed  oounda, 
Cleared  are  tneir  broad,  old  hunting  grounds, 
And  on  their  ancient  battle  fields 
The  green  sward  to  the  ploughman  yields; 
Like  mocking  echoes  or  the  hill 
Their  fiune  resounded  and  grew  still. 
And  on  green  ridge  and  level  plain 
Their  hearths  will  never  smoke  again. 
When  fade  away  the  summer  flowers. 
And  come  the  bright  autumnal  hours, 
The  ripened  grain  above  their  graves 
Nods  to  the  wind  in  golden  waves. 
Fled  are  their  pomp  and  power  like  dreania. 
By  scribe  unmarked,  by  bard  unsung ; 
But  mountains,  lakes  and  rolling  streams 
Recall  their  wild  rich  forest  tongue. 
And  names  of  melody  they  bear. 
Sweeter  than  flute-notes  on  the  air. 

*0blirion  swallows,  one  by  one. 
Old  legends  by  the  sire  to  son 

Around  the  crackling  camp-fire  told ; 
Their  oaks  have  fallen,  trunk  and  bongh, 
And  hut  and  hall  of  council  now 

Are  changed  to  ashes  cold. 
Tcflled  have  I  many  a  weary  day 
To  gather  their  traditions  grey, 
And  rescue  from  effacing  Ume 
A  lew  brave  deeds  and  traits  sublime. 
Now  listen,  for  the  tale  I  tell 
Perchance  may  be  remembered  well, 
Though  coarsely  framed  my  sylvan  lyre. 
Harsh  its  wild  tone,  untuned  its  wire!' 

To  <the  tale  he  leUs' we  commend  our  readers ;  satisfied  that  in  its  pemsal  they  will  find 
cause  to  thank  us,  as  well  as  the  author. 
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Moms  or  Sahds' Litkeakt  Reiuxhb:  *Thx  Black  Vamftkb.'— Afrieiid,towboM 
cuuHMy  in  the  nine  kind  we  have  heretofore  been  indebted,  has  by  good  luck  been  ena- 
bled to  farniih  w  with  another  of  the  qoaint  and  cwious  productiona  of  the  late  hunanled 
RoBSaT  C.  SAtnm,  which  has  never  been  incloded  in  any  of  his  published  writinga  II 
was  written  some  twenty-fiye  yean  ago,  and  is  called  *Tke  Black  Vosipyrs,  a  Legend  uf 
Satut  Dammga:  It  was  dedicated  to  the  author  of  *  Wall-Street,'  an  ambitioas  but  very 
atnpid  performanoe,  which  through  diligent  puffery  attained  a  tempomy  notoriety.  It  bon 
tfaia  motto,  from  Boiouam  Fuaioao : 

*  80  have  I  laen  opon  another  ikore, 
Another  Lion  sIt*  n  fri«TOtts  ronr ; 
And  the  iMt  lion  thought  the  first  a  Boer !' 

The  *  dedication'  made  the  application  of  the  last  line  somewhat  apparent  Omitting  the 
vecydipkaBatic  and  tender  prefixes  and  affixes,  it  was  in  these  words :  *  Charmed  with  the  sue- 
eeas  of  your  anomalous  drama,  which,  without  aspiring  even  to  the  chaimcter  of  nonsense, 
has  already  seen  three  editious,  I  have  been  myself  induced  to  yenture  on  publishing ;  with 
the  sanguine  hope  of  also  scraping  together  afow  shillings,  in  theae  hard  times.  Peimit  me 
to  inaciibe  this  tale  to  you,  with  a  fellow-feeling  for  your  lack  of  genius,  and  a  fervent 
bope  that  our  names  may  be  encircled  by  the  same  evergreen  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses ; 
and  that  we  may  long  flourish  together,  on  the  same  pedestal,  embellishing  and  elevating 
tbe  literature  of  the  auction-room.'  In  the  *  introduction'  the  author  tells  his  readers  that 
if  they  can  discover  his  drift,  it  is  more  than  he  can  do  himself;  '  if  it  be  thought  exquisite 
nonsense,  it  is  more  than  he  dares  hope.  He  began  to  write  without  any  fable,  and  before 
he  had  ibund  any,had  spun  out  the  thread  of  hisideaa.'  His  motive  was  to  show  *of  how 
much  nonsense  an  individual  might  be  delivered  hi  the  short  space  of  two  afternoons,  with- 
out any  excuse  but  idleness,  or  any  olgect  but  amusement'  The  prominent  descrip- 
tions held  up  to  ridicule,  he  added,  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  who  had  read '  The 
While  Vampyre  ,*'  and  to  those  who  had  not,  the  supenrtition  was  of  conrw  familiar. 
RrmoN'i  well-known  lines  were  quoted : 


Yet  thon  mutt  end  thy  taek  and  mark 
Her  cheek'*  last  tinye,  her  eye's  last  spark, 
And  the  last  glassy  slanee  must  view 
Which  iVeezes  o*er  Its  lifeless  blue ; 
Then  with  unhallowed  hands  shall  tear 
The  tresses  of  her  yellow  hair, 
Of  which,  in  life  a  lock  when  shorn 
Affection's  fondest  pledge  was  worn, 


'  BoT  first  on  earth,  as  Vampyre  sent. 
Thy  corse  shall  fhun  its  tomb  be  rent} 
Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place. 
And  sock  the  blood  of  all  thy  race ; 
There  fhim  thy  danghter,  sister,  wife, 
At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life  1 
Yet  loethe  the  banquet,  which  perforce 

Mast  Ihed  thy  livid  Uring  corse.  .      y 

Thy  victims,  ere  they  yet  expire.  Bat  now  is  borne  away  by  toee, 

Shall  know  the  demon  for  dieir  sire  i  1        Memorial  of  thine  ac ony ! 

As  cursing  thee,  thou  cursing  them,  '        Yet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip 

Thy  flowers  are  withered  on  the  stem.        I        Thy  gnashing  tooth,  and  haggard  lip  { 
Bot  one  that  for  lAy  erisM  must  fiUI,  Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave. 

The  youngest,  best  beloved  of  all,  Go,  and  with  Ghouls  and  Afrits  rave, 

Shall  bless  thee  with  a /stAsr's  name  —      |        Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away 
That  word  shall  wrap  thy  heart  in  flame!  From  spectre  more  accursed  than  they !' 
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The  author  iieenu>  (by  parity  of  reasoning)  to  think  that  there  need  not  be  any  great  degree 
of  incredulity  concerning  the  existence  of  such  a  creature  aa  the  vampjrre ;  for  in  a  sort  of 
'  mural*  upon  his  performance,  he  says :  *  In  this  happy  land  of  liberty  and  equality,  we 
are  free  from  all  traditional  superetitions,  whether  political,  religious,  or  otherwise.  Fiction 
has  no  materials  for  machinery ;  romance  no  horrors  for  a  tale  of  mystery.  Yet  in  a  figu- 
rative sense,  and  in  the  moral  world,  our  climate  is  perhaps  more  prolific  than  any  other  in 
enchanters,  vampyres,  and  the  whole  infernal  brood  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  The 
accomplished  dandy,  who  in  maintaining  his  hones,  his  tailor,  etc.,  absoibs,  in  the  forced 
and  unnatural  excitement  of  his  senselera  orgies,  the  life-blood  of  that  wealth  which  his 
prudent  sire  had  accumulated  by  a  long  devotion  to  the  counter  —  what  is  he  but  a  vam- 
pyre  ?  The  fmndulent  trafficker  in  stock  and  merchandize,  who,  having  sucked  the  whole 
substance  of  an  hundred  honest  men,  is  consigned  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  sepulchre  of  the 
jail ;  and  then,  by  the  potent  magic  of  an  insolvent  law,  stalks  forth,  triumphant  with 
bloated  villany,  more  elated  in  his  shameless  resurrection,  to  renew  his  career  of  iniquity 
and  of  disgrace  —  what  is  he  but  a  vampyre  ?  The  corrupted  and  senseless  clerk,  who 
being  placed  near  the  vitals  of  a  moneyed  institution,  himself  exhausted  to  feed  the  appe- 
tite of  sharpers,  drains  in  his  turn  the  cofieis  he  was  appointed  to  guard,  is  he  not  —  I 
appeal  to  the  stock-holderB  —  iahe  not  a  vampyre !  Brokers,  country  bank  directors  and 
their  disciples ;  all  whose  hunger  and  thirst  for  money,  unsatisfied  with  the  tardy  progres- 
son  of  honest  industry,  by  creating  fictitious  and  delusive  credit,  has  prayed  on  the  heart 
and  liver  of  public  confidence,  and  poisoned  the  currents  of  public  morals  —  are  they  not 
all  vampyres  t  The  whole  tribe  of  plagiarists,  under  every  denomination ;  the  critic, 
who,  by  eviscerating  authors,  and  stuffing  his  own  meagre  show  of  learning  with  the  pil- 
fered entrails,  ekes  out  his  periodical  fulmination  against  public  taste ;  the  forum  orator, 
who,  without  compunction,  barbarously  exenterates  Burkk,  and  Cur  ran,  and  Phillips; 
the  second-handed  lawyer,  schohu*,  theologue,  who  quote  from  quotations,  and  steal  stolen 
property;  the  divine,  who  preaches  Tillitson  and  Topladt  —  what  are  they  all  but 
Vampyres !  llie  empiric,  who  fills  his  own  stomach,  while  he  empties  his  shop  into  the 
bowels  of  the  hypochondriac ;  the  bibliopolist, '  who  guts  the  fobs*  of  the  whole  reading 
community,  by  ascribing  to  Lord  Btron  works  which  that  author  never  saw ;  the  philan- 
thropic contractor  for  the  anny,  who  charges  more  for  lime  and  horse-beef,  than  his  qnan- 
tum-meruit  for  the  best  provisions ;  who  sets  up  his  carriage  and  his  palace,  by  blistering 
the  months  and  destroying  the  intestines  of  thousands  —what  are  these  but  vampyres! 
The  profeMon  and  disciples  of  Surgeon's  Hall,  who,  when  a  fine  fat  corse  is  rolled  out  of 
the  resurrectionist's  budget,  set  up  a  howl  of  horrible  transport,  like  the  anthropophagous 
Cariba  in  Robinson  Crusoe ;  glut  their  gloating  eyes  with  the  pinguidity  and  unctuousness 
of  the  subject ;  and  whet  their  blades  like  Shylock,  impatient  to  attack  the  ilia  —  what  are 
they  but  vampyres?  And  I,  who,  as  Johnson  said  of  an  hypochondriac  lady,  *  have  spun 
this  discourse  out  of  my  own  bowels,'  and  made  as  free  with  those  of  others  —  I  am  a 
Vamptrk!' 

Bat  let  us  hasten  to  present  an  instalment  of  *  The  Blade  Vampyre,'  which  is  the  kind 
treated  of  in  the  imaginative  exercitation  before  us :  'Mr.  Anthony  Gibbons  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  Afiican  extraction.  His  ancestors  emigrated  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Guinea, 
in  a  French  ship,  and  were  sold  in  St.  Domingo  remarkably  cheap,  as  they  were  reduced 
to  mere  skeletons  by  the  yaws  on  the  passage  ;  and  all  died  shortly  after  their  arrival,  ex- 
cept one  small  negro,  of  a  very  slender  constitution,  and  fit  for  no  work  whatever.  The 
gentleman  who  purchased  Am,  charitably  knocked  out  Iiis  brains ;  and  the  body  was  thrown 
into  the  ocean.  The  tide  returning  in  the  night,  it  was  washed  upon  the  sands;  and  the 
moon  then  shining  bright,  the  gentleman  was  taking  a  walk  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the 
evening ;  judge  of  his  surprise,  when  the  little  corpse  got  up,  and  complaining  of  a  pain  in 
its  bowels,  begged  for  some  bread  and  butter ! 

<  The  planter,  supposing  his  business  to  have  been  but  half  done,  kicked  him  back  in  the 
witer.    The  eleaent  seemed  very  fomiliar  to  him ;  and  he  swam  back  with  much  grace 
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and  agility ;  puting  tlw  ■parkltng  wayes  with  his  jet  black  memben,  polished  like  ebony, 
but  reflecting  no  tingle  beam  of  light  His  complexion  was  a  dead  black  ;  hii  eyes  a  pore 
white ;  the  iris  was  flame  color;  and  the  papils  of  a  clear,  moonshiny  lustre ;  but  to  pecn- 
llariy  constructed,  that,  thoogh  prominent,  they  seemed  to  look  into  his  own  head.  His 
liair  was  neither  cnried  nor  straight ;  but  feathery,  like  the  plumage  of  a  crow.  Having 
paddled  again  on  shore,  he  came  crawling,  crab-fashion,  to  the  feet  of  Mr.  Pkkbonnk. 
He  latter  gentleman,  in  considerable  alarm,  (not  knowing  whether  it  was  Satan,  Obi,  or 
some  other  worthy,  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,)  mastered  up  sufficient  resolntton  to  tie  a 
laige  stone  round  the  boy*s  middle :  then,  with  a  main  exertion  of  strength,  he  hurled  him 
into  the  sparkling  ocean.  He  fell  where  the  reflection  of  the  moon  was  brightest,  and 
sunk  like  lead ;  but  immediately  rose  again  like  cork,  perpendicularly,  with  the  stone  under 
his  arm ;  while  the  radiant  lustre  of  the  planet  retreated  from  his  dark  figure,  exhibiting 
m  its  most  striking  contrast  its  utter  blackness ! 

'  h  this  predicament,  he  came  buoyant  to  land  ;  surrounded,  as  he  teemed,  by  a  tphere 
of  magic  lustre.  He  now  walked  up  to  the  Frenchman,  with  his  arms  a-kimbo,  and  look- 
ing remarkably  fierce.    Mr.  Pkbsonnk's  particular  hairs  stood  up  on  end, 

Tdhc  perealit  horrsr 

Membra  ducii,  riyuere  cooub,  greMumque  eoeroess 
Lanfiior  in  eztrema  tenuit  restigia  ripa ; 

but  being  ashamed  that  a  little  negro  of  ten  years  old  should  put  him  in  bodily  fear,  he 
knocked  him  down.  The  Guineaman  rose  again,  without  bending  a  joint ;  as  fi«t  as  Mr. 
PxaaoiiMS  could  upset  him,  he  recovered  his  altitude ;  just  like  one  of  those  small  toys, 
&bricated  from  pith  tipped  with  lead,  called  witches  and  hobgoblins  by  the  rising  genera- 
tion. The  planter,  in  utter  amaaement  and  despair,  took  hold  of  the  child  by  both  his 
extremities,  and  preaiing  him  to  the  earth,  sat  down  upon  him !  Then,  hallooing  for  his 
attendants,  he  ordered  a  tremendous  fire  to  be  kindled  on  the  sand.  This  was  accordin^y 
done.  The  Gaul  congratulated  himself  on  his  perteverance  and  sagacity ;  and  as  he  had 
nerer  heard  of  ignaqueoos  animals,  was  confident  that  though  the  water-fiend  was  so  ex- 
pert in  bis  own  element,  he  could  not  stand  the  fiery  ordeal.  The  boy,  meanwhile,  lay 
perfectly  passive,  as  if  he  had  been  a  mere  log ;  but  presently,  when  the  pile  was  all  in  a 
light  blase,  with  a  sudden  expansion,  like  that  of  a  compressed  India-rubber,  he  popped 
Mr.  PxaaoNifK  up  into  the  air  many  yards,  and  he  alighted  head-foremost  into  the  fire, 
where  he  had  intended  to  have  dedicated  the  sable  brat,  with  his  nine  lives,  to  Moloch ! 

'  Whatever  the  negro  waa,  it  is  notorious  that  Mr.  PBMoiimB  was  no  salamander.  He 
was  rescued  from  the  pyre,  which  like  Hcroulbs  he  had  (though  unwittingly)  erected 
fix  himself;  looking  like  a  squiszed  cat,  and  having  apparently  no  life  left  in  his  body. 
The  attention  of  the  domestios  was  drawn  entirely  to  their  master;  who  soon  betrayed 
signs  of  animation,  though  he  exhibited  a  most  awful  spectacle,  being  one  continual  sore 
and  blister.  *  His  whole  body  was  one  wound,'  as  Vikoil  or  some  other  poet  has  hypeiboli- 
cally  expressed  himself. 

*  Mr.  PxRsoMNS,  when  he  had  perfectly  recovered  his  senses,  found  himself  in  his  owu 
bed,  wrapped  in  greasy  sheets,  and  smarting  as  if  in  a  Cayenne  bath.  He  called  for  a  glass 
of  brandy,  his  dear  wife  Euphbm  ia,  and  his  infant  son,  who  had  not  yet  been  christened. 
His  lady,  with  streaming  eyes,  preeented  herself  before  him;  and  after  tenderiy  inquiring 
into  tike  state  of  his  health,  told  him,  (with  a  voice  interrupted  vrith  sobs  and  hiccups,)  that 
when  she  went  in  the  morning  to  see  her  baby,  whom  she  had  left  in  the  cradle,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen,  but  the  tilni,  hair,  and  naaU  !  She  declared  that  there  never  was  such 
another  object;  except,  indeed,  the  exsiccation  In  Scuddkr's  Museum! 

*  On  the  receipt  of  this  horrid  intelligence,  Mr.  PsHsonnb  was  seized  viith  a  violent 
spasmodic  afifection ;  and  shortly  after  expired,  muttering  something  about  socre,  and  the 
Guinea-negro. 

'  The  amiable  bnt  unfortunate  Evmuf ia  was  tfaiown  into  sevcnU  hysterical  convul- 
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■ioDf ;  as  well  ihe  night  be,  poor  woman,  when  her  hiaband  had  been  made  a  holoca»t, 
and  served  up  like  a  broiled uid  peppered  chicken,  to  feed  the  grim  maw  of  death;  and  her 
interesting  in&nt,  the  first  pledge  of  her  pare  and  perfect  love,  had  been  precodoustf 
sacked,  like  an  unripe  orange,  and  nothing  left  but  its  beaotiiul  and  tender  skin.  The  dis- 
consolate widpw  caused  her  husband  to  be  embalmed ;  and  he  was  buried  amid  the  lamen- 
tations and  tears  of  all  the  funeral ;  much  regretted  by  all  who  had  the  honor  of  his  aoqoain- 
tance,  particulariy  by  his  negroes ;  who  could  not  soon  forget  him ;  as  he  had  left  too 
many  sincere  marks  of  his  regard  upon  their  backs,  to  be  ever  obliteiated  fiom  their  recol- 
lections. 

*  Time,  as  all  the  Greek  tragedians,  Solomom,  and  others  have  remarked,  is  a  benevo- 
lent deity.  Mrs.  Pxebonns's  grief  yielded  to  the  soothing  hand  of  the  consoling  power ; 
and  her  bloom  and  spirits  returned  with  more  lustre  and  elasticity  than  they  had  before 
exhibited :  as  the  rose,  that  had  drooped  in  the  fury  of  the  passiitg  storm,  erects  its  blushing 
honors,  and  shows  more  beautiM  and  vivid  tints  when  the  squall  is  over ! 

*  Many  years  after  these  occurrences  took  place,  while  Euphkmia  was  in  second  mourn- 
ing for  her  third  husband,  she  was  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  soUtaiy  grief;  and  reading 
Bukton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  and  The  Melancholy  Poems  of  Dr.  FAaMKB,  in  an 
orangerie.  The  refreshing  breeaes  fkon  the  ocean,  which  now  tempered  the  sultry  heato 
of  the  dedinmg  day ;  the  soft  perfbmeof  the  opening  blossoms;  and  the  mellow  tints  of  the 
evening  sky,  shedding  that  holy  light,  so  dear  to  sensitive  hearts,  diffused  a  calm  over  her 
soul,  vnmpped  in  the  contemplation  of  departed  days.  While  lost  in  this  pensive  reverie,  she 
perceived  two  strangers  approaching  her,  in  the  extremity  of  the  long  vista  of  the  grove. 
One  of  them  was  a  colored  gentleman,  of  remaritable  height,  and  deep  jetty  Mackness;  a 
perfect  model  of  the  Congo  Apollo.  He  was  dressed  in  the  rich  garb  of  a  Moorish  Prinee; 
and  led  by  the  hand  a  pale  European  boy,in  an  Asiatic  dress,  whose  languid  countenance, 
slender  form,  and  tristfhl  gait  were  strongly  contrasted  with  the  portly  appaamnce  and 
m^estic  step  of  his  conductor. 

*  They  both  saluted  the  bvely  widow,  and  afier  an  interchange  of  complimenta,  accepted 
her  polite  invitation  to  at  down,  and  take  tea  with  her  in  the  bower.  8he  leaned  from 
the  elder  stranger  that  he  had  brought  out  a  cargo  of  slaves,  whom  his  subjeeti  had  lately 
taken  prisoners  in  war;  and  whom  he  had  resolved  to  dispose  of  himself;  as  he  was  desi- 
rous of  seeing  the  world.  His  page,  he  said,  was  an  orphan,  left  by  a  slava-metchant  in 
Africa. 

*  The  manners  and  conversation  of  the  Pr»cb  had  an  irresistible  chamL  "nie  VQgai 
port  viras  manifest  in  his  gigantic  and  well-proportioned  frame ;  and  miyescy  was  oonapicii- 
ous  on  his  brow,  without  its  diadem.  The  turban  and  creacent  had  never  graced  a  nobler 
front;  but  the  winning  condescension  of  his  tones  and  language,  while  they  could  not 
banish  the  feeling  of  the  presence  of  royalty,  removed  every  restraint  incident  to  that  oon- 
scionsnesB.  He  criticised  the  works  which  Eupbkmia  had  been  parosuig,  with  masteiif 
precision,  and  displayed  more  knowledge  than  even  the  accomplished  ideolpgist  of  Lady 
MoEGAN ;  with  infinitely  more  discretion  and  good  sense. 

*  It  is  remarked  by  the  Abbe  RsTNAL,that  there  is  a  pecidiar  elegance  and  beantyin  the 
complexion  of  the  Africans,  (when  the  eyes  and  nose  are  accustomed  to  their  hue  and 
odor.)  This  truth  was  realiaed  by  Euphkhia,  as  she  gaaed  on  the  open  visage  of  her  iUua- 
triousguesL  She  thought  surely  that  in  him  Nature  ought  stand  up  and  say 'This  vvaa  a 
aun !'  And  certainly  it  is  only  the  weakness  and  imperflsctioa  of  oar  human  senses, 
which,  penetrating  no  farther  than  the  sur£Me,is  forever  deceived  by  superficial  shadows. 
The  empyrean  is  always  blue,  whatever  vapors  may  float  in  our  contracted  atmoqihsre. 
And  if  we  gaae  on  the  rows  of  skuUa  which  festoon  and  garnish  Surgeon's  Hall,  we  ean 
apply  no  standard  to  determine  their  relative  beauty.  They  are  all  equally  ugly ;  and  the 
block  of  Helen  might  be  mistaken  for  that  of  Medusa.  Shakspeare,  tme  to  natme,  has 
also  remarited, '  Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes.' 

'The  beauty  then, the  royalty,  gentiUty,  and  variow acoonpiUnMiits of  ths  BAnuox 
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mcnareh,  made  cspdYe  the  too  ■endble  heart  of  the  IVeneh  widow.  She  foigot  her  ogles, 
gmcee,  and  eyen  her  loquacity ;  rooted  to  her  nat,  and  filed  in  immoveable  contemplation 
of  die  AvKicAii*ii  iaee.  What  peculiar  feature  or  lineament  attracted  her  attention,  the 
knew  not:  his  eyes,  though  bHght,  did  not  sparkle;  and  the  iris,  though  of  a  more  vivid 
led  than  the  roseate  line  in  the  rainbow,  emitted  no  scintillations.  In  fact,  his  whole  ooun- 
tenance  seemed  to  look,  and  to  perarabulalB  her  own. 

'  The  oonvemtion  gmdnally  assumed  a  more  empassioned  and  amorous  complexion ; 
and  the  little  page,  (who,  though  meagre  and  emaciated,  evidently  showed  that  he  was  no 
gamp  for  his  yean,}  taking  certain  broad  hints,  cast  a  mounild  and  intelligent  look  on  the 
widow,  said  he  would  fetch  a  short  walk  in  the  plantation,  and  left  the  orangeiie. 

"IliB  Pkdics  then  spreading  his  glittering  sash  upon  the  grass,  went  down  on  his  knees 
upon  it,  and  broke  out  into  the  most  aident  exclamations  of  love  and  admiration,  and 
professions  of  constant  attachment  He  said  that  the  llat^nosed  beauties  of  Zara;  the 
scarred,  squab  figures  of  the  golden  coast;  the  well-proportiaoed  Zilias,  Calypsos,  and 
Zamaa  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger ;  and  even  the  great  Hottentot  Venus  henelf,  had  never 
§at  a  moment  made  the  least  impression  on  his  heart.  His  passion  was  a  mystery  to  him- 
self; its  origin  secret  as  the  sources  of  the  Nile  ;  but  Aill  and  impetuous  as  its  ample  chan- 
nel, when  refdenished  from  the  celestial  feontains  of  Abyssinia ;  while  if  Mrs.  Dubov 
would  shine  upon  its  waves,  its  enlivened  currents  would  fertiliae  his  vast  dominions  in 
the  loznriant  realms  of  central  Africa ;  making  them  to  fructify  yet  more  abundantly,  with 
bnming  gold  and  radiant  diamonds ! 

'  What  female  heart  couM  resist  such  pleadings,  and  the  compliment  implied  in  such  a 
pnference !  When  Zsmbo  (ifae  page)  returned,  the  parties  had  agreed  to  be  privately 
uBited  on  the  same  evening  The  ceremony  was  accordingly  performed,  on  the  spot,  by 
die  fomily  chaplain  of  Mrs.  Dubois  :  not  without  many  remonstrances  on  his  part,  as  to 
tiiB  impco|]riety  of  marrying  a  negro.  The  Pbinci  did  not  seem  to  resent  the  affiant ; 
which,  by  the  by,  be  had  no  right  to  do,  as  the  priest  got  nothing  for  the  job.  Zkmbo  too 
was  extremely  restless,  till  Mrs.  DoBon  gave  him  some  sweet-meats,  which  seemed  to  quiet 
his  conscience ;  after  which  he  took  some  stiff  punch,  and  fell  asleep ! 

'  About  midnight,  the  Prinok  came  to  him ;  and  shaking  him  by  the  ears,  bade  him 
rise  and  follow  him.  His  brklewas  hangingon  his  ann,  in  an  enchanting  deshabille;  and 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  perfect  possesuon  of  her  right  senses.  Zbmbo  moumfhlly  followed 
the  new  manied  pair. 

'  They  went  silently  out  of  the  back  door,  with  cautious  steps,  and  proceeded  through  the 
anngaie.  No  breath  of  wind  was  stirring.  The  moon  was  in  the  zenith,  surrounded  by 
a  pale  halo  of  ghastly  lustre.  When  they  had  crossed  the  plantation,  they  came  to  a  place 
Of  sepulture ;  where  the  dark  cypresses  and  lugubrious  mahogany  admitted  but  sparse  and 
glimmering  streaks  of  funereal  light ;  which,  falling  on  the  rank  fbliage,  the  white  monu- 
ments and  broken  ground  beneath,  presented  a  thousand  dusky  shiqies,  flitting  in  the  dim 
uncertainty,  dear  to  supeiBtition. 

'  Vague  terrors  seised  on  the  mind  of  the  bride;  and  she  began  very  naturally  to  inquire, 
what  was  the  use  of  getting  out  of  a  comfortable  bed,  and  trailing  through  the  heavy  dew, 
in  her  undress,  to  such  an  unusual  spot  for  midnight  recreation. 

'They  now  stood  near  the  spot  where  her  three  husbands,  several  children,  and  the 
sftai,  hair  and  noiZf  of  her  first  baby,  were  deposited  in  a  row.  At  the  foot  of  a  t^^nmTin^ 
lay  her  third  son,  whose  christian  name  was  Spoonzk,  and  who  died,  according  to  the 
tomb-stone,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  aged  seven  years  and  six  months.  On  him  she  had 
bestowed  a  greater  share  of  tenderness  than  on  any  of  her  other  offipring ;  and  his  loss  had 
caused  her  most  a£9iction.  The  Afirican,  makizig  observations  on  the  grave,  began  to  strip 
himself  very  expeditiously,  assisted  by  Zbmbo,  who  seemed  to  recover  fiom  his  Uues ;  and 
by  his  activity  and  eagerness,  manifested  his  expectation  of  soon  seeing  some  fine  sport' 

Now,  in  order  to  ascertam  what  this  <  fine  sport'  was,  and  the  wonderful  things  which 
wen  encountered  byMn.Pxwoifint  and  Mr.ZE]iB0,tbe  readerwlU  be  compeUed  to  wail 
until  our  next  number. 
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'  CoHFOEMiTT  ov  RiLxoioiT  AND  TAffFK.*—  W*  tK  indebted  to  a  new  and  weloome 
contributor  for  some  excellent  obsenratioai  upon  tbif  theme,  which  we  regret  to  my  were 
mislaid  for  a  few  dayi;  a  circumitanoe  which  must  account  for  their  compreauon  into  a 
space  available  to  this  department  of  our  Magazine.  The  divine  parity  which  the  Suprsme 
Law-giver  commands  us  to  seek,  the  writer  conceives  to  consist,  fint  of  all,  in  goodness  of 
heart,  and  then  in  the  pursuit,  in  the  knowledge,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  truth. 
*  This  divine  truth  is  embodied  in  a  thousand  forms ;  in  nature,  in  art,  and  in  literature. 
It  is  rx>t  entirely  discoverable  by  our  instincts,  or  our  instructed  senses.  Individual  mirKl  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  it :  it  is  aggregated  and  transmissive.  We  not  only  see 
it  with  our  eyes,  and  hear  it  with  our  ears ;  we  must  toil  for  it  and  earn  it ;  we  must  borrow 
it  and  inherit  it  The  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  historian,  are  its  depositaries ;  nor  is  tlie 
kindred  mind  of  the  artist  less  its  orgarL  '  It  is  wise,'  says  H»niT  Tatlor,  '  to  open  the 
mind  to  the  reception  of  pleasure  from  the  productians  of  every  species  of  talent.'  It  is 
not  only  wise  to  do  so,  it  isa  kind  of  self-abuse  to  reftise  todo  so;  a  self-privation,  that  in- 
flicts upon  us  a  famine  of  the  soul ;  a  stunting  of  its  growth,  a  deterioration  of  its  capabili- 
ties. This  enlaigement  of  the  intellectual  being  must  be  sought  from  high  motives;  the 
very  thought  of  self-distmction  adulterates  it  Being  sought  without  prejudice,  being  pur- 
sued in  the  love  of  it,  and  in  the  desire  of  perfection,  it  will  be  attained.  The  mind  so  col- 
vated,  so  aspiring,  will  be  filled  with  fidth,  hope  and  charity.  As  knowledge  is  increased, 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  creation;  the  harmony  and  beneficence  of  the  divine  laws;  the 
Providence  of  God  turning  seeming  evil  to  good ;  will  become  apparent,  and  will  dispose 
him  who  discerns  the  good  and  perfect  will  of  the  great  Disposer  to  act  upon  His  plan. 
When  moral  cause  and  consequence  are  understood ;  when  self-knowledge  is  revealed  to 
us;  when  the  infirmity  of  our  personal  nature  is  felt,  then  shall  we  pity  and  forgive  from 
the  depths  of  the  heart;  then  humility,  compassion,  and  active  benevolence  will  grow  out 
of  our  wider  views  of  God  and  man.  Not  only  our  sentiments  will  be  purified,  but  the 
luxury  of  living  will  be  exalted ;  the  grief  of  the  hour  will  not  subdue  us,  for  we  belong  to 
a  system  of  discipline  and  of  compensation;  the  imagination  will  pass  beyond  what  we 
know  or  what  we  read,  and  innumerable  associations  will  augment  our  perceptions  of  what 
is  gracious  and  lovely.  The  flowers  that  spring  up  in  our  paUi  will  not  only  seem  beautiful, 
because,  as  Mr.  WiLBXuroRcx  said,  *  They  are  the  smiles  of  God's  goodness,'  but  because 
the  poet  is  their  interpreter;  because  Burns  recorded  forever  the  'modest,  crimson-tipped 
daisy,'  and  Wordsworth  the  small  Celandine,  and  Bryant  the  Fringed  Gentian,  and 
the  '  Death'  of  them  all  before  the  wintry  blast 

<  It  was  a  most  religions  fable  to  suppose  that  the  Muses  were  the  ofibpring  of  the  uni- 
versal deity  and  the  memory  of  man;  for  Mnemosyne  can  signify  no  other  memory.  The 
poet  WrrHKRB  says  of  the  Muse : 

*  H  BE  divine  ikill  taught  me  this, 
That  from  every  thing  I  mw 
I  could  some  uutruction  drew, 
And  raise  ploMure  to  the  height, 
Through  the  mesneet  object's  eight 
By  the  murmur  of  a  apriug. 
Or  the  least  bough's  rustling  | 
By  a  daisy  whose  learea  spread, 
Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 
Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree, 
She  could  more  inflise  in  me 
Than  all  nature's  beauties  can 
In  some  other  mnr  man.* 

WiTBSRB  meant  by  the  '  wiser  man'  one  of  those  who  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
the 'children  of  light'  It  was  indeed  a  moral  truth  diqguised  under  the  myth  of  the 
Muses,  that  divinity  and  all  grave  science,  pure  poetry,  and  the  gay  arts,  belong  to  their 
inspiration,  to  their  united  piovince,  as  in  truth  they  belong  to  the  wholeness  of  man's  na- 
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tore,  to  the  entinnen  of  his  Mlf-cnlture.  BecMiM  I  beliave  this ;  because  such  conviction 
is  the  hiw  of  my  monl  life,  of  my  preference,  and  self-discipline,  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
those  who  'dwell  in  decencies  foraTer ;'  those  who  have  taken  root  in  the  earth  like  the 
tmfle,  vdii<^  swine  may  disinter,  but  which  he  of  heavenly  irame  walks  over  and  heeds 
not  I  have  sheltered  myself  in  a  covert  that  looks  skyward,  bm  I  have  carried  thither 
the  homan  heart  I  would  not  dwell  apart,  but  cherish  the  sympathies  that  blend  all  con- 
scJonTOcsB  with  other  reason,  other  imagination,  other  love  of  Goo  and  humanity,  other  ad- 
miration of  the  creations  of  the  one  and  the  manifestations  of  the  other.  Happy  is  he 
whose  religion  encourages  his  tastes,  and  whose  tastes  do  not  deprave  his  religion !' 


Thk  Dkama,  etc.  —  A  correspondent,  whose  opportunities  of  studying  and  ability  to  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  the  late  operatic  peribrmances  at  the  Paue-Thiatki  were  ample, 
has  obligingly  &vored  us  with  the  following  critique ;  which  is  the  more  acceptable,  that 
oar  own  ptessing  avocatione  have  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  which  himself,  in  common 
with  the  theatre-going  public  generally,  must  so  heartily  have  enjoyed. 

PAax-THXAras:  *Thx  Bohsxian  OiftL.'~We  are  rejoiced  to  witasM  the  rerival  of  *01d 
Dniry's  fortunes.  Every  thing  haa  been  aupicioui  to  this  end,  from  the  firiL  The  excellent  rein- 
fikreement  of  his  company  by  Mr.  Simpson,  gave  token  at  the  outMt  of  the  vigor  with  which  the 
campaign  would  be  carried  oo.  Jirst  came  M acbxadt^  a  profitable  engagement.  Then,  AMSxa- 
SON,  a  stiU  more  profitable  one,  and  at  the  last,  one  equally  pleasing  and  satisfhctoiy  to  the  town. 
Next  came  the  Opera,  which  has  proved  as  great '  a  card*  as  either.  The  piece  selected  was  *  TAs 
Bokewtian  Gtr{;'  a  composition  of  Mr.  BALra,  which,  on  the  twelfth  of  November,  was  performed  at 
Dmry  Lane  Theatre  for  the  hundredth  time,  with  complete  success,  the  composer  himself  leading  the 
onhestra.  A  scries  of  full  hounes,  for  three  weeks,  also  put  the  seal  of  approbation  upon  the  opera 
at  omr  Dmry.  The  great  liberality  of  the  managemeut  in  putting  the  piece  upon  the  stage  without 
regard  to  expense ;  the  indefatigable  labor  of  Mr,  BAJUiy,  as  stage-manager,  in  directing  the  multifs- 
rioas  operations,  necessary  to  give  the  piece,  with  all  its  variety  of  opera,  ballet,  spectacle  and 
drama,  fair  play;  the  *sprit  dm  corps  manifested  by  the  entire  company,  including  Mesdames  8z.o- 
MAK,  Babst,  SKsaxKTT,  Abbott  and  Ho&N,  and  Messrs.  CHiFFaNDAX.x,  Fishxb,  Skxmubtt,  Cbist 
and  Dtott,  in  coming  on  to  give  greater  effect  to  the  show-scenes ;  all  deserve  the  approbation  of 
those  for  whose  pleasure  this  gorgeous  pageant  was  so  admirably  got  up.  Nor  should  a  meed  of  praise 
be  withheld  from  Mona.  Maktot,  who,  in  ccmnection  with  Miss  Jitlxa  Tvbnbuxx,  and  a  well-trained 
corps,  produced  a  ballet  of  great  and  varied  merit.  Mr.  Hilliabo's  scenes,  too,  painted  expressly 
for  the  piece,  were '  beantiAU  exceedingly ;'  especiaUy  the  moonlight  view  of  Presburg,  on  the  Danube, 
the  *  Grand  Flats,'  and  the  residence  of  Count  ABXCHsnc  The  *  costuming'  of  the  piece,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Dxjowoa,  was  a  great  point,  admirably  managed.  The  gipsy  dresses  had  all  the  pio- 
tvreeque  wHdness  that  should  characterize  them,  and  the  military  costumes  were  perfect  And  thus  the 
entire  stage  effect  was  in  good  keeping  throughout  nothing  having  been  omitted  that  was  necessary  to 
■Mka  it  all  it  should  be.  The  selection  of  the  *  Bohemian  Girl'  for  the  opening  of  the  opera  season,  and 
the  lisftttt  of  the  three  excellent  vocalists  who  were  its  chief  attractions,  were  highly  creditable  to  the 
judgment  of  those  concerned  in  producing  it  It  combines  all  the  attractions  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  drama;  and  independently  of  the  music,  would  give  satisfaction  to  a  minority  of  play-goers 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  as  an  opera,  it  is  a  work  of  genius,  full  of  fine  instrumental  and  vocal 
beaoties,  and  that  it  gives  opportunity  to  such  singers  as  Mrs.  Saoum,  with  her  Aill  rich  §apranot  and 
Mr.  Fbazxb,  with  his  sweet  and  admirably-cultivated  tewore^  and  Mr.  Sbottik,  with  his  inimitable 
ftflsw,  to  display  their  rare  abilities,  the  attraction  was  certainly  immeasurably  enhanced. 

To  Mr.  Chubb  belongs  the  credit  of  producing  the  new  opera  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  and  with 
such  a  degree  of  excellence.  From  the  first  he  took  a  strong  liking  to  it ;  and  it  has  been  a '  labor  of 
lova'  as  well  as  of  severe  toil  with  him.  He  Immediately  gathered  around  him  a  good,  well-balanced 
etehcstra,  and  selected  and  drilled  a  chorus,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  well-taught  singers,  all 
of  whom  could  read  mnsie,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  learn  their  parts  by  rote.  Under  his  admira- 
Ue  direction,  every  thing  went  off  smoothly,  as  the  piece  advanced,  and  there  were  no  lapses  in  time* 
or  discords,  or  Ihilures  in  this  inportsat  department ;  a  great  point  gained.    Mr.  Fbazxb,  the  new 
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taMTi,  who  mntaiBwl  the  r6to  of  ths  horo  of  tho  pieee,  hM  a  Toieo  of  gnu  riehatM,  foreo  aad 
offoetiTOBMi;  roiud,  foU  and  eapMioas,  wad  taptiOm  of  produelDf  a  itroaf  inpronion,  partlcvfarisr 
in  tho  ^rtMf  pawaf  ■.  Hoirboa«tiftt]]ywaithuoTiiieodiiitbodnott,iBthoearijportofthoMeoad 

act,  withABLiKS: 

'  TlM  wooifed  npon  thy  Ann.* 

tofothor  with  that  doliciooa  eantabilo, 

*TlMaecr«iof  bar  birth :' 
and  that  befofB  the  fraad  tnale: 

*  Pity  for  on«.  In  childhood  tarn,'  eto. 

HU  tonga  were  all  admirably  fivea  too  {  all  three  were  OTery  nif ht  raptnnNuly  encored  ;  and  it  did 
not  require  a  longer  ordeal  than  a  single  night  to  eetahlish  him  a  Ikvorite  with  the  KmcKXmBOCKxaa. 
Hie  repntatioa  will  hereafter  be  their  eepecial  care. 

Mr.  Sbouxn.  whoio  rdle  in  *  Don  Gioranni.'  *La  GassaLadra,'  *  Amilie,*  *Fni  Diavolo,*  etc,  had 
■tamped  him  as  the  flrst  of  prima  tasiw  in  America,  had  bat  little  to  do,  that  was  worthy  of  his  great 
powers,  in  *  The  Bohemian  Giil'  He  had  no  singlesong ;  bat  had  nerertheless,  some  opportunities  to 
make  his  splendid  voice  tsU,  in  the  concerted  music  of  the  piece.    Such  was  the  exquisite  trio, 

*  AU  tbe  world  hither  fly/ 

with  Ablimx  and  Thadosus.  A  gipsy-song  might  be  introduced  for  him  with  great  effect  His 
wild  and  eharaeleristic  action  in  the  dance,  after  the  betrothal  of  *the  gipsy-bride,'  was  very  rich, 
and  rendered  that  spirited  scene  doubly  successftiL 

Mrs.  SxouxN,  in  this  opera,  was  triumphant ;  more  than  satisfying  her  prerions  admirers,  and  con- 
Terting  many  to  an  adequate  admiration,  who  had  befiMre  withheld  their  ^>planse.  Always  a  favorite 
■he  was  found  to  have  greatly  improved  in  the  mellowness  and  modulation  of  her  voice  i  and  had 
made  so  rapid  and  decided  an  advance  in  every  branch  of  her  profession,  as  to  surprise  even  thoee 
who  had  ever  been  her  wannest  appreciators.  She  trode  the  stage  with  fVeedom,  exhibiting  no  con- 
straint in  actioB,  nor  lack  of  confidence  in  illustrating  what  she  undertook,  in  her  dramatic  as  well  aa 
vocal  exertions.  Her  voice  is  a  pure,  fiexible,  melodious  seprene,  of  rare  modulation  and  exceeding 
sweetness.  All  her  embellishments  are  in  good  taste,  and  there  is  never  any  fear  in  the  mind  of  an 
auditor  that  ahe  will  sing  fiat  here,  or  sharp  there,  or  that  she  will  fhil  in  a  roulade^  or  make  a  Ihlae 
shake,  or  fliil  to  take  up  her  part,  or  in  any  other  wise  mar  instead  of  making  the  pleasure  of  thoee 
who  are  listening.  She  is  as  true  and  reliable  as  a  well-tuned  instrument,  and  truer.  A  good  musical 
education,  strengthened  by  time  and  constant  application,  shines  out  in  eveiy  thing  she  does.  She  has 
won,  over  and  over  again,  the  highest  honors  of  the  Academy,  with  which  she  (as  well  as  her  hus- 
band,) graduated,  at  one  of  the  best  musical  institutions  in  Europe. 

With  what  feeling  and  pathos  did  she  win  the  nightly  sneers  which  bunt  fit>m  the  hands  and  Upe 
of  the  delighted  audience,  at  the  doee  of  her  performance  of  her  leading  ariai 

•  I  drMmt  that  I  dwelt  in  m«rt>le  halls. ' 

and  of  that  sparkling  allegretto: 

•  Coins  with  the  gipsy-bilds  !* 

How  deliciously  she  gave  the  cavatina,  in  the  third  act, 

*  See  at  your  feet,  a  sappliAnt  one !' 
and  in  the  grand  finale,  was  there  ever  eny  thing  heard  on  the  American  stage  to  surpamthe  brilliancy 
and  effect  with  which  she  sang  the  rondo 

'  Oh  I  what  foil  delight  ?* 

We  have  undertaken  to  give  no  account  of  the  plot  of  this  opera,  prefering  to  occupy  the  space 
anotted  us  in  a  more  interesting  manner.  The  book  is  •  extant*  (as  Hamlet  says,)  though  not  'written 
in  very  choice'  English,  and  is  easUy  procurable.  But  the  story  tells  itself  clearly  and  satisihctorily 
upon  the  stage,  in  the  development  it  receives  from  the  combination  of  those  fine  powers  upon  wiiich 
we  have  beeu  descanting.  Let  those  who  are  curious  upon  the  point,  learn  the  tale  as  it  was  taught 
to  us.  We  found  it  a  great  unprovement  upon  that  vulgar  art  which  DooBxasT  says  '  comes  by  na- 
ture,' the  art  of  reading.  These  vocalists  return  to  us  eariy  in  the  spring,  and  will  bring  out  several 
operas,  never  before  performed  in  America.  j.  ,.  o. 

The  Italian  Opcra,  atPAUio's  Theatre,  hat  proved  a  very  pronuncnt  attraction  du- 
ring the  month.     It  has  been  oar  good  fortune  to  witnem  the  frequent  repreeentatioD 
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of '  Luareda  Boigift,'  *  Beliaario/  and  <  La  Cenerentola ;'  and  without  taking  upon  ounelyei 
to  reiterate  in  detail  the  commeudatioM  which  have  heen  justly  awarded  to  thete  per* 
finnanoes,  we  cannot  forego  the  pleatora  of  joining  our  note  of  pniae  with  thoie  of  our 
ccotemporariea,  in  behalf  of  BoaaaxiS,  Pico,  Piaozzi,  ToMiai,  SARauiaico,  and  An- 
TOomNi,  who  have  labored  with  so  moch  ardor  and  ■ncoeii  in  their  several  rdlee.  We  thall 
not  1000  finget  the  artistical  style  and  admirable  acting  of  BoaoBSis,  nor  the  rich  contralto 
voice  and  eameet,  natural  manner  of  Pico ;  nor  from  the  triumphs  of  these  fine  artialm 
can  we  separate  the  recollection  of  the  gentlemen  above-named,  whose  personations  con- 
tributed in  so  marked  a  degree  to  the  popdarity  of  the  operaa  in  which  they  appeared.  The 
scenery,  costumes,  etc.,  were  in  all  respects  perfect  We  may  hope  yet  to  see  the  Italian 
tnmpe  permanently  supported  among  us,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  large  and  ftshionable 
andienoes  which  graced  the  theatre  on  every  evening  when  we  visited  it 


Goaair  with  RKAPgaa  and  ComaBapoNOVNTs.  —  We  have  entered  once  more,  dear 
reader,  upon  a  new  year.  Tfaooe's  gate,  which  swings  outward  into  eternity,  has  closed 
upon  another  twelve-month.  Such  a  season  is  one  of  sorrowful  retrospection  to  many  i 
of  hope  and  gladness  we  trust  to  more.  We  would  say  nothing  to  awaken  anew  the  pain- 
Inl  remembianees  of  the  fint,  nor  to  dim  the  bright  anticipations  of  the  second.  Yet,  as  we 
enter  upon  our  TwaUy-jifQi  Kolmttf,  it  will  be  pardoned,  if  we  venture  to  ofler  a  little  ad- 
vice to  readeia  who  have  known  us  so  long  and  so  intimately.  Let  us  beg  leave,  therefore, 
to  ask  each  and  all  of  them,  in  the  terras  of  our  excellent  friend  and  correspondent,  the 
accomplished '  Charcoal-Sketcher,*  whether  they  do  not  runo  remember  that  it  has  often 
struck  them,  in  moments  of  calmness  and  reflection,  after  disappointments,  perhaps,  or  in 
grief;  in  those  minutes  when  the  flush  of  enjoyment  had  faded  to  a  sombre  hue ;  that  there 
were  changes  in  their  characters  and  dispositions,  which  might  be  made  to  advantage  t  '  It 
would  have  been  resented,  if  another  had  said  as  much ;  for  you  then  thought  and  still 
think,  it  may  be  mistakenly,  that  these  defects  are  only  apparent  in  full  to  their  owner. 
Still,  the  amelioration  was  resolved  upon.  At  first,  it  was  to  begin  '  now.'  Then  came 
earea  and  pleasures;  a  little  postponement  was  granted;  and  the  work  lies  in  the  dusty 
eomen  of  your  determination,  quite  unfinished.  Is  a  more  fitting  tune  to  take  it  up  likely 
to  present  itself  than  the  present  ?  Somebody  has  promised — like  Sir  Gilu  Overrbach, 
we '  name  no  parties' — has  promised  very  distinctly  to  himself  (and  there  is  no  one  with 
whom  it  would  be  more  to  his  advantage  to  keep  good  faith)  that  the  New-Year  shall  find 
him  in  many  respects  a  new  man.'  Do  you  know  such  a  person,  a  friend,  a  brother,  a  lover 
or  a  husband,  who  has  done  this,  in  the  view  of  evil  habit,  of  indolence,  of  ill-temper,  of  any 
of  the  thousand  temptations  and  faults  which  beset  the  hiunan  family  t  Strengthen  his 
win ;  give  encouragement  to  his  weakness.  He  may  chance  to  need  it  It  may  not  be  too 
much  to  assume,  that  perfect  as  we  are,  there  is  no  lack  of  certain  pestilential  imps  who 
find  places  incur  train,  and  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  mischief;  saucy  companions,  of  whom 
we  would  gladly  be  rid,  but  that  they  take  us  by  surprise,  and  await  not  the  chastisements 
of  our  regret ;  little  petulances,  which  at  times  prompt  us  to  wound  those  who  love  us  best ; 
amali  diMontents,  which  seek  expression  in  embittered  words ;  unrecognized  envies, 
which  lacerate  the  heart  and  disturb  repose,  leading  to  uncharitable  thoughts  and  unkindly 
judgments ;  petty  jealousies,  have  we  not,  rendering  us  unreasonable,  querulous,  and  ill  at 
ease  1  Such  restless  spirits  swarm  the  air,  causing  endless  complications  of  annoyance. 
Let  them,  at  the  dawn  of  the  year,  be  sutnmoned  to  your  footstool  to  meet  discharge ;  and 
above  all  things,  let  us  impress  it  upon  your  minds  to  scan  their  faces  closely.  They  are 
adroit  at  a  disguise,  and  often  elude  the  most  careful  watch ;  so  that  we  know  them  not 
save  in  their  eflfects,  and  by  the  sorrows  they  are  apt  to  leave  behind.  If  such  be  our  poli- 
ey,  aa  the  substratum  of  our  merriment,  and  the  undeissuirent  to  our  mirth,  and  if  we 
can  find  nerve  enough  to  accomplish  but  a  part  of  what  is  deemed  desirable ;  if  each  New- 
YOL.   XXY.  11 
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Year  ooald  find  w  so  much  wiier,  and  therefore  happier — for  wiadom  is  bm  happinea, 
after  all  ^-  than  any  of  ita  predecearaTB,  we  should  '  better  brook  the  lois  of  brittle  youth/ 
and  meet  the  onward  tide  of  time  with  buoyant  hearta  and  an  unehrmking  hope;  fatiified 
with  the  present,  and  with  no  fean  for  the  future.'  Follow  out  these  suggestions,  kind  rea- 
der and  friend,  and  you  will  scarcely  fail  of  enjoying,  what  we  invoke  for  you  in  all  sin- 
cerity of  heart,  a  Happy  New-Year.  •  •  •  Bet  ant  is  remarkable  for  the  *  word-pictures,' 
as  the  Germans  term  it,  which  he  strews  so  profusely  through  his  poetical  writings ;  often, 
by  the  use  of  a  single  vernacular  expression,  bringing  before  the  reader  the  most  distinct 
and  delightful  images.  Longfellow  possesses  a  kindred  power.  One  hardly  knows, 
sometimes,  how  his  *  efiects,'  in  artist-phrase,  are  produced ;  but  a  nice  study  of  his  lan- 
guage will  generally  reveal  their  source.  Observe  the  picturesqueness,  the  variety,  the 
nakty  of  scene,  condensed  in  these  few  stanzas : 

*  Wbcn  deacendi  on  the  Atlastie  I  '  From  the  tnmbling  Burf,  thst  buries 

Thefinntic  {                   The  Orkneyan  Skerries, 

Btorm-wiud  or  the  Eouinoz,  j  Aaswerisg  the  hoarse  Hebrides; 

Landward  in  his  wrath  he  seoitrg es  And  Arom  wrecks  of  ships,  and  drifting 

The  toiling  surges,  I                   Spars,  upliftinr 

Laden  with  sea-weed  from  the  rocks.  {  On  the  desolate,  rainy  seaa. 

'  Fnun  Bermuda's  Reeft,  from  edges  j  *  Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

Of  sunken  ledges,  On  the  shifting 

In  some  Aur-off,  bright  Asore,  ^       Currents  of  the  restless  main ; 

From  Bahama,  and  the  dashing,  I  Till  in  sheltered  caves,  and  readies 

BilTer-llashing  1  Of  sandy  beaches. 

Barges  of  Ban  Salvador.  '  All  have  found  repose  again.' 

Do  you  remark,  reader,  the  wide  grasp,  the  life,  action,  visible  motion,  that  pervade  these 
lines  ?  They  compose  a  succession  of  '  marine  views'  as  palpable  to  sight  as  the  colorings 
of  the  pencil.  •  •  •  Mr.  George  Jones,  formerly  well  known  in  the  United  States,  (not 
106& known  exactly!)  as  an  indifferent  player,  and  a  still  more  indiflerent theatrical  mana- 
ger, has  lately  favored  the  London  public  with  a  volume  containing  *  Tecitmseh,  an  Xsrael- 
Indian  Tragedy ;'  'Life  and  History  of  General  Harrison;'  and  his  fomoos  Stratford 
'  Oration  in  Honor  of  William  ^UAKsrEARE,  the  Celebrated  Dramatist.*  Punch,  in  a 
most  sententious,  ironical,  and  amusing  critique,  has  '  done  the  business'  for  Mr.  Jones' 
dull  and  ridiculous  book.  The  first  time  we  ever  saw  Mr.  Jones,  he  introduced  himself  to 
our  acquaintance  on  board  a  Staten-Island  steamer;  and  in  some  ten  minutes  thereafter, 
he  WbB  reading  to  us,  on  the  breezy  deck,  in  a  very  audible  voice,  letters  from  his  '  titled 
friends  in  Elngland;'  and  we  regret  to  state,  that  such  was  the  violence  of  the  wind,  that  it 
snatched  from  his  hand  an  opened  letter  of  *  My  Lord  DudlEt  Stuart,'  and  wafted  it 
upon  the  white  foam  in  our  Wake ;  where  it  lay,  the  focus  of  Mr.  Jones'  *  longing  eyes,' 
until  at  last  it  vanished  in  the  distance.  We  were  therefore  quite  prepared  to  learn  that 
'Jones  is  troubled  with  an  itching  palm  for  titled  people,'  and  that  in  his  late  work, '  he  is 
continually  telling  the  reader  of  the  *  hospitality'  awarded  to  him  by  kings,  dukes,  and 
lords.  One  would  think  he  was  *  taken  in'  wherever  he  showed  himself.'  Mr.  Jones  has 
quoted  in  his  preface  an  account '  From^e  Times  newspaper'  of  his  having  dined  with 
the  King  of  Prussia,  when  at  Bertin.  To  which  Punch  replies :  *  We  remember  the  para- 
graph well ;  the  quackery  was  headed  '  from  a  Correspondent,*  which  Mr.  Jones  has  omitr 
ted.'  Who  the  '  correspondent*  was,  may  be  easily  guessed.  Jones  says  that  America 
claims  him,  *  and  his  honors  accordingly,'  but  that  this  is  done  only  in  our  usual  boasting 
spirit ;  the  truth  being  that  he  is  English  by  birth.  America  yields  the  honor !  No  one 
claims  ]\&.  Jones  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  not  even  his  deserted  wife.  I'here  are 
various  '  claims'  agavMl  him  we  believe ;  but  they  are  of  a  nature  which,  from  the  'cute 
profession  of  his  paternal  ancestor  *down  east,'  he  will  understand  at  once,  and  perhaps  be 
as  little  desirous  of  having  them  '  pressed'  as  the  one  which,  with  instinctive  reciprocity, 
he  labors  to  repel  The  man  is  a  most  transparent  pretender,  who  has  reduced  Aaoii6t<^- 
I  to  a  science.  •  •  •    Some  of  our  metropolitan  readers  have  asked  us,  with  an  ei- 
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pRarioQ  of  incredulity,  whether  the  *  Memorial  qf  (he  Anciaa  Shu*  wm  a  legitimate  pro- 
duction of  a  veritable  Celestial.  Certainly;  and  its  translatiOD  wa«  made  and  forwarded 
to  London  by  Mr.  Gutz  laff,  precisely  aa  was  stated  in  our  last  number.  Let  us  follow  the 
narrative  a  little  fiuther: 

*  Thb  Ancieot  Shu  did  not  bear  himMlf  in  idleness.  He  called  out  the  militia,  fitted  out  a  nusaber 
of  fire-ahipt,  and  ordered  our  brave  mariner*,  each  of  them  to  iwim  off  in  leathern  hiJ>its,  and  aided 
bf  bladden  filled  with  air,  attack  the  barbariani'  Teeaels.  The  great  eventful  dav  dawned;  our 
troop*  penetrated  into  Ning^  but  were  mowed  down  by  hundreds,  under  the  balls  of  the  red  rebels. 
We  eottkl  not  fet  these  miscreanu  to  wait  for  our  attack ;  our  best  soldiers  marched  away,  and  whole 
rafimentB  followed  the  example.  They  had,  alar!  n6  opportunity  to  make  use  of  their  daners ;  oth- 
onrisa  not  one  of  the  theives  would  have  remained  alive.  Our  fire-ships  too,  exploded  m  the  air 
without  doing  any  damage  to  the  enemy:  we  could  no  ways  account  for  this  misfortune.  Another 
battle  was  afterwards  fought  near  Tsekt,  where  the  flower  of  oar  soldiery,  who  had  been  brought  all 
tke  way  from  the  Turkistaa  borders,  completely  routed  the  barbarians,  according  to  the  efllcial  re- 
ports. But  the  army  then  marched  back  to  their  old  quarters  at  Pikkuan.  This  was  the  great  victory 
obtained  by  Yoking,  who  refused  from  that  time  to  take  the  field  again,seeing  that  his  nime  was  now 
•stabliahed  and  consummated.  Soon  afterwards  we  drove  the  barbarians  out  uf  Niugpo,  but  we  »  ould 
not  render  them  quite  desperate,  and  therefore  allowed  them  to  leave  a  post  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hya  river,  near  Tshinhai.  Nevertheless,  th«  vagabonds,  instead  of  keeping  quiet  at  Tshushan,  as 
was  their  duty,  marched  direct  on  Tsbopu,  whiuh  they  captured.  1i.iptj  was  now  despatched  to  this 
point,  and  Old  Shu  with  him,  for  the  purpose  ofcouuselling  them  to  a  peaceful  course.  We  found 
the  baiimrianB  In  no  sort  of  mood  to  retreat,  which  made  ii.iP0*8  wrath  to  kindle  exceedingly.  It 
was  much  to  be  deplored  that  Illiit  wss  no  longer  to  be  seen ;  for  as  to  Pock  (PoTTiNOKn),  the  new 
man,  nothiog  was  to  be  done  with  him.  The  barbarians  veatured  on  proceeding  to  Sbangai,  where 
some  splendid  fortifications  had  been  erected,  which  were  nearly  eight  Um  in  circuit,  and  were  com- 
Bsaaded  by  General  Nicu,  (or  Ox,)  the  governor,  in  person.  He  had  ordered  that  his  men  should  on 
no  account  whatever  quit  their  posts,  and  that  they  should  set  all  the  barbarian  ships  on  fire.  But  we 
were  astounded  both  at  the  recklessness  of  the  scoundrels,  and  the  clouds  of  balls  that  descended ;  in 
spite  of  enormus  guns,  they  eflfected  a  landing,  carried  off  all  the  brass  guns  and  destroyed  the  iron 
ones.  This,  however,  did  not  content  them ;  the  Eoglish  made  their  way  to  T'shiankiaogfu  on  the 
Yangtsskiang,  with  intent  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  Great  Canal,  and  see  whether  this  would 
Boc  e«Mnpel  the  Emperor  to  make  peace.  The  great  monarch  now  lost  all  his  courage :  so  he  sent  his  re- 
btive,  Kltxno,  who  was  passing  his  time  with  Ilipu,  at  Uangishen  in  Tshekiang,  with  a  commiMion 
to  bring  matters  to  a  friendly  issue  with  the  barbarians.  In  the  meanwhile,  these  insatiable  fellows 
asoved  on  at  a  swift  pace  to  Nanking,  where  every  requisite  step  was  adopted  as  rapidly  as  K  was 
pmcticabie  to  get  rid  of  them }  the  end  being,  that  they  extorted  six  millions  of  dollars  on  the  spoL' 

This  result  changes  the  character  of  the  remainder  of  Shu's  memorial :  '  I  became  ac- 
q[iiainted  at  Nanking  with  some  of  the  barbarians,  who  afforded  me  such  an  insight  into  the 
real  Slate  of  things  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  that  my  opinions  and  views  under- 
went a  very  considerable  revolution.'  He  goes  on  to  admit,  that  *  although  the  wisdom  of 
the  Celestial  Empire  is  of  a  very  exalted  character,'  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  flower-be* 
qjangled  land'  were  wanting  in  right  notions  of  the  state  of  foreign  coimtries.  They  had 
looked  upon  the  proffered  concessions  of  the  *  red  English  tliieves'  with  contenipt  '  It 
pkased  the  great  lords  of  the  land  to  kindle  the  Emperor's  wrath  against  them  to  a  pitch 
of  frenzy ;  indeed  the  monarch's  mother  herself  ui]^d  her  son  vehemently  to  exterminate 
them.'  It  never  came  into  their  minds  that '  cannon  or  any  other  powder-missiles  were 
needful;'  they  thought  their  walhi  alone  were  invincible ;  and  they  left  the  cost  entirely 
oat  of  the  calculation.  But,  through  the  rapacity  of  the  mandarins,  and  the  actual  prepa- 
rations, thirty  millions  of  taels  were  soon  drained  from  the  empire.  '  The  militia-men  were 
embodied,  and  a  huge  bounty  was  paid  them ;  but  as  soon  as  they  smelt  danger,  toa  man 
the  wretches  took  to  their  heels,  so  that  we  got  libsolutely  nothing  at  all  from  their  services. 
The  regiments  which  had  been  brought  from  a  distance,  dissolved  into  air  after  they  had 
lost  the  battle;  so  all  that  had  been  expended  upon  them  disappeared  with  them.  The 
coDstniction  of  the  fortresses  was  no  small  item  in  the  expenditure :  alas !  no  sooner  did 
the  barbarians  get  them  into  their  datches  than  they  blew  them  straight  into  the  air ;  and 
our  cannon  shared  no  better  fate,  for  tliey  were  either  destroyed  or  carried  off*;  our  powder 
was  buried  into  the  sea,  or  turned  to  account  in  annihilating  the  labors  of  years  and 
months.'  Mean  time  the  internal  condition  of  the  flowery  land  was  any  thing  but  auspi- 
douB :  '  On  either  bank  of  the  Yangtse  hosts  of  freebooters  held  themselves  in  readiness 
to  &U  npon  every  inhabitant  who  had  property  to  lose.  All  the  trading  which  supplied 
millions  of  our  subjects  with  bread  was  utterly  paralysed,  and  our  starving  mariners  re- 
sorted by  thousands  to  robbery  on  the  high  sea,  to  as  to  render  the  whole  coast  unfit  for  navi- 
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gatkm.  Evaiy  branch  of  indortry  itifiMtod  in  ths  pnivinoeB  mkng  the  ooMt,  and  beinf 
the  moft  flooriihing  of  all,  general  miaery  tpraad  to  the  &itbeat  boiden  of  the  Weat,  fifixn 
which  the  internal  paita  of  the  empira  leceiYe  their  chief  nppliee.  The  Great  Canal, 
which  plentifoUy  rapplied  the  court  with  the  Tery  necearariee  of  life,  and  kept  iti  oofien 
reideniflhed,  waainthehandsofthebaiharians.  Batthe  wont  of  all  was,  that  the  people 
who  looked  on  and  beheld  the  unhappy  tnro  which  matten  took,  began  to  regard  the  man- 
darine with  Mwrn,  and  made  friendly  advances  to  our  adversary.  There  was  not  one  poinft 
where  the  delegates  of  the  9on  of  Heaven  met  with  support'  1^  final  treaty  with  the 
*oatride  barbariani'  soon  followed :  'Awful  was  the  blow  our  national  dignity  had  here 
to  endure !  Imust  candidly  confess,  that  when  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  the  roarof  can- 
non proclaimed  the  event,  it  cut  my  heart  to  the  quick  like  a  sharp-edged  raaor.  We  had 
ceased  to  give  Uw  to  the  lestof  mankind !  We  had  iec<^Eed  full  freedom  of  interoooise: 
from  this  moment,  we  hade  fiuewell  to  any  loial  ban  of  foreigners  for  ever.'  Old  Shu 
counselled  peace  at  an  early  day ;  and  the  inclination  of  the  enemy  to  that  end  conciliated 
the  good-will  of  the  kind-heaited  Celestial :  *  Their  deportment  was  exceednigly  amiahJn 
and  they  had  great  modesty  of  tongne;  their  soldiers  were  quite  unlike  the  warriore  among 
owselves,  for  they  were  very  nicely  dad ;  but  what  was  most  eztnocdinary,  they,  every 
man  of  them,  carried  arms  on  their  shoulders.  The  lustre  of  gold  resplended  over  the  offi- 
een'  uniforms,  hut  there  was  no  distinction  of  cokin  in  the  buttons  they  wore  on  their 
head-trappings ;  neither  were  the  bravest  and  best  among  them  adorned  with  peacockli 
featheis :  and  herein  at  least,  it  most  be  admitted,  they  have  a  lesson  to  read  out  of  oar 
own  books.'  The  sacrifices  of  the  Chinese  to  their  deities  seem  to  have  been  a  decided 
foilure.  Most  of  the  Celestials,  one  would  think,  would  scarcely  foil  to  arrive  at  the  ooo- 
dosions  expressed  in  the  dose  of  the  annexed  parsgraph,  *  as  easy  as  <  Old  Shu:*  ' 

*At  tke  outMtof  the  wsr,  all  our  geaersla  offered  up  saerillcet  to  tlie  gods  of  war,siid  their  enrins} 
iTKDfO,  the  terror-tpreodiof  conunaoder,  officiated  iu  hit  own  peraon,  in  order  to  make  a  lacnfice 
of  the  captunid  Eofliahmen  to  the  ansifnai  aod  atrock  off  Mveral  heada  with  hia  own  handa.    Lor 

Bkt  up  a  hoat  of  proceaaiooa  for  the  puipoae  ot  propitiating  the  gods  in  our  fvnax  and  the  Sob  of 
eaven  petitioned  the  Dain  Lama  at  Lhuaaa,  to  mnnnur  up  a  aeries  of  prayera,  ao  aa  to  aaeure  him 
victory ;  he  proceeded  repeatedly  lo  the  temple  in  person,  and  beaought  the  tn-dwellen  to  ordain 
days  M  fasting  and  penitence,  for  the  puipoae  of  brinf  ing  the  heroes  of  ancient  time  to  hia  aid.  Yu- 
KiSK,  it  is  reported,  forgot  himself  so  ihr  as  to  curse  tiie  God  of  the  Christiana ;  and  aeon  afterwards 
fell  a  victim  to  his  inhuman  fory,  dying  under  general  maledictions.  Whenever  the  Engiiah  legioas 
entered  our  towns,  the  soldiers  made  it  a  favorite  sport  to  break  our  gods  in  pieces;  these,  however, 
never  came  to  their  own  deAnce !  Now,  had  they  been  really  poasessed  of  any  inhorsnt  ssighi,  aerety 
they  would  have  avenged  theaaaolvea  for  the  ignominy  perpelrnted  upon  them !' 

Shu  thus  chants  the  praises  of  his '  mighty  land,'  and  evidently  vrith  justice :  *  We  are 
a  great  nation.  Look  at  the  millions  upon  millions  that  swaim  within  our  borders  like 
ants ;  slavery  in  known  only  by  name  among  us ;  every  laborer  is  a  free  man,  and  we  owe 
obedience  to  no  man  living  but  the  Emperor.  Our  existence  numbers  thousands  of  yean.' 
He  confesses  however  the  great  ignorance  of  geography  that  prevails  in  China:  *  We  are 
complete  strangers  to  the  western  parts  of  Asia ;  all  we  have  learned  of  Africa  is,  that  it 
is  tha  land  of  black  men ;  and  we  have  latterly  been  made  aware  that  there  is  another 
part  of  the  world  altogether,  called  '  the  New  World.'  We  could  not  have  believed  this, 
had  not  the  ships  which  bear  a  flowery  flag,  and  come  from  one  of  its  continents,  been  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  oar  coast,  and  brought  over  heaps  of  dollais  from  this  new  country. 
This  must,  I  think,  be  the  land  of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  so  often  mentioned  in  our  histo- 
ries, and  takes  away  settlers  from  us,  not  one  individual  of  whom  has  ever  found  his  way 
back  again.  The  practice  began  two  thousand  yean  ago.'  Shu  looks,  we  think,  with  the 
eye  of  a  seer  upon  t))e  ultimate  results  of  the  vrar  with  China,  and  the  establishment  of 
foreign  dominion  there.  He  thinks  many  of  the  Celestials  may  hereafter  settle  on  the 
western  shorra  of  our  own  <  Gold  and  Silver  Land,'  or  on  the  *  great  island  called  New- 
Holland,  on  the  map  which  his  batbarian  acquaintance  gave  him;'  and  *what  great  eflecta 
will  there  not  flow  therefrom ! 


*  Wbsn  we  have  disencumbered  ooradvea  of  the  religion  to  which  we  are  now  subject, 
f^eer  in  the  atmoaphere  and  light  of  sound  doctrines,  will  not  China  exercise  aaoverwhi 


andhrssthe 
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9  over  tte  whoto  rae«  of  aaaUBd  f    8bu  U  a  am  aadrnt  la  yMra,  and  wUI  not  sm  this  b«w 
day  dawn  on  his  eonnir^,  but  ha  nay  yetba  reaenrad  for  witaaaainff  BMny  and  graat  avaata.    Ha  haa 


qnita  forgottan  hunaalf  in  thus  pouriof  forth  what  has  now  baan  surrinf  within  his  braast  for  months 
poat.  Did  ha  dara  to  spaak  saeh  tUnp  to  hit  brethran  ia  oOca,  it  la  alBMMt  cartaia  that  hia  daya  would 
atoncobabroafhttoaclose.aaatraitortohianatiralaad.    Yat  haiaaot  tha  oaJy  maa  in  China  who 


holda  these  opiniona;  those  of  his  nation,  who  have  a  heart  that  beaU  high  for  the  well-being  of 
'    follow  sabieeta,  hold  them  ia  commoa  with  old  8ru,  aad  eaa  aavar  re 


Tliera  10  aonieUuog  almoat  aflecting  in  the  following ;  coming  aa  it  doea  from  a  '  man  of 
maik'  (an '  old  land-mark*)  among  a  people  wboee  '  Great  Emperor*  only  a  comparatiyely 
short  time  ago  ordered  certain  misaionaries  to  '  go  on  board  their  ahipa,  pot  up  their  big 
sails,  and  sail  away  at  once  over  the  top  of  the  ocean,  instead  of  staying  round  Canton, 
with  lingering  hopes,  trying  to  make  the  people  of  the  Middle  Empire  belieye  in  the  doc- 
trines of  their  chief,  J.  Cheibt  :' 

'What  wrestling  with  old  pr^udieaa,  what  fierce  atrugyling  with  himaelf  has  not  Old  Shu  had 
to  pass  throagh,  before  ha  arriTad  at  all  theae  eoneluaioos  f  But  the  inora  he  dwells  upon  the  sul^eet 
aadar  all  its  aapecu,  the  aiore  ia  he  satisfied  with  their  juataeas.  A  book  has  been  given  him  to  read, 
•ad  he  haa  read  it  through ;  it  la  entitled  •  TU  N^m  TtHmumii'  it  is  foil  of  the  aaoat  aacrad 
traasuraa,  and  abows  bow  a  world,  loat  In  aia,  has  beaa  reeoaeiled  to  Goo,  the  Emperar  SnpreaM,  by 


Jbsus  Chust,  hia  aoB ;  bat  tha  atraagara  of  tha  Weat  are  better  iafonaed  on  this  topie  than  Old  Shu. 
I  hasaeeb  my  friend,  the  reader  of  thie  treatise,  to  forgive  its  faaperfoetaesses.    I  have  not  aet  dowa 


aasaeefc  my  mend,  the  reader  of  tbie  treatise,  to  forgive  its  Imperfoetaesses.  I  have  i 
i  tbeaaaadtb  part  of  the  emotions  which  agitate  me.  My  mind  ia  cast  down  beyoad  i 
cwedingly ;  but  so  sooa  aa  it  ia  relieved  from  its  burthen,  1  will  at  down  and  write  more  entertaining 
matter;  aad  the  foraigaer  shall  have  the  advantage  of  it  Oar  highly  refined  language,  which  ia  bo* 
yoad  the  reach  of  moat  maa  to  acquire,  ia,  alas!  a  sad  hiadraace  to  our  better  acquaiatance  whh 
another.    Fare  thee  well,  Indulgent  reader  j   and  store  up  Old  Shu  ia  the  saactnary  of  thy 


There  was  a  line  m  the  Chinese  character,  at  the  end  of  *  the  Ancient*8  memorial,'  of 
which  the  following  is  a  Uteial  trawlation:  '  Sun,  the  foithful  servant,  formerly  holding 
an  appoiotment  in  the  first  Court  of  Justice,  lays  this  submiasively  before  the  Great  Man 
of  the  Government,  whom  he  prays  to  welcome  it  in  a  friendly  spirit  He  hows  himself 
over  aad  over  again.'  •  -  •  If  you  will  take  a  bank-note,  reader,  and  while  you  are  fol- 
ding it  up  according  to  direction,  peruie  the  following  lines,  you  will  arrive  at  their  mean- 
ing, with  no  little  admifatinn  for  the  writer's  devemeaa : 

'  I  wnx  tell  you  a  plan  for  gaining  wealth. 
Better  than  bansins,  tradinf  or  leases  { 
Take  a  baak-note  aao  foU  it  op, 
And  then  you  will  find  your  wealth  in-creaaaa. 

'  Thia  wonderfol  plan,  without  danger  or  loaa, 

Ke^pa  your  caah  in  your  handa,  and  with  nothing  to  trouble  it. 
And  every  time  that  you  fold  it  acroaa, 
T  ia  phdn  as  the  light  of  the  day  that  you  double  it* 

Of  all  auiaanoes '  on  the  foce  of  the  globM  airth,' perhaps  there  is  none  that  ftntecofnes 
up  to  that  of  the  professed  public  wrangler  on  religious  topics.  By  this  term,  we  mean 
the  man  who  makes  a  buainess  of  going  around  the  country  and  challenging  every  minis- 
ter of  eminence  to  a  public  discuaaion  on  some  mooted  point  of  theology,  and  sometimes 
even  on  the  nature,  designs,  and  attributes  of  Deitt.  Not  many  divines  of  standing  have 
•acaped  a  challenge  from  some  one  or  other  of  these  religious  lazaroni;  but  few,  if  any, 
to  their  honor  he  it  written,  have  ever  bestowed  any  notice  on  such  challenges.  Onoe 
in  a  whQe,  however,  some  one  of  these  over-zealous  championa  of  a  cause  that  needs  not 
thehr  ak),  meets  with  a  brother  wrangler  of  a  difiereni  faith,  who  is  not  unwilling  to  meet 
him  in  a  public  discusaion,  at  a  shilling  a  head.  But  such  occasions  almoat  invariably  end 
in  quarrels  and  personal  abime ;  and  then  the  two  combatants  not  unfrequently  exhibit.the 
efiect  of  their  own  religious  foith  on  their  own  tempers  and  practice  in  auch  wise  as  to  call 
up  the  Uush  of  shame  on  the  countenance  of  the  true  Christian,  confirm  the  old  hifidel  in 
his  unbelief^  and  make  ten  new  scomels,  while  their  labors  convert  not  a  solitary  sinner 
ham  the  error  of  his  ways.    The  presumptkm  of  many  of  these  itinerant  disputants,  is 
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hardly  exceeded  by  their  ignomnce,|;reat  as  that  treqnently  ie ;  but  their  vanity  and  aelf- 
complacency  far  outBtrip  either  of  tboee  qualitiM.  A  friend  the  otlwr  day,  in  deecrihing 
one  of  these  religions  gladiators,  who  by  the  by  has  been  striving  for  the  last  twenty 
years  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  but  without  success,  observed,  that  he  belonged  to  that 
class  of  beingi  who  are  always  chin  deep  in  difficulties  themselves,  and  yet  fiuicy  they 
are  specially  set  apart  by  God  to  help  Him  out  of  dilemmas !  •  •  •  Wi  hear  from  Lon- 
don that  the  artists  and  writen  engaged  on  '  Punch'  are  in  a '  state  of  strike;'  that,  find- 
ing the  publishers  penurious  and  mean,  they  have  united  in  estabUshing  a  laiger  journal^ 
of  the  same  character,  called  *T%e  Great  Gun,*  which  is  soon  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  older 
&vorite.  The  last  numberB  of  *  Punch*  however  exhibit  no  filling  off  Both  pictorially 
and  editorially,  there  is  no  lack  of  attraction.  The  fift^nth  chapter  of  *  The  Comic  BZocJk- 
sUme'  treats  of  <  Title  by  Forfeiture,'  of  various  kinds ;  and  aflbrds  us  some  pleasant  exam- 
ples of  '  forfeiture  by  waste :' 

'Opening  land  to  search  for  s  mine  u  waste  in  general,  and  waste  of  time  in  particular;  but  if 
there  was  a  mine  commenced,  the  tenant  may  mine  awav  with  impunity.  There  is,  however,  an  old 
ease  in  *  the  boolcs,*  of  a  plug-hole  being  on  the  estate  of  A,  when  B,  the  tenant  lor  yean,  claimed  the 
right  of  opening  a  mine  by  virtue  of  the  plus-hole.  The  point  was  resenred  fbr  all  the  Judges ;  and 
Holt,  Chief  Justice,  said  *  Pooh,  pooh !  the  plug-hole  is  not  large  enough  to  let  the  tenant  iu.*  Another 
of  the  Judges  followed  with  the  obeerration,  that  *  He  thought  at  mt  there  was  something  in  the 
plus-hole,  and  he  had  probed  it  very  patiently,  but  there  was  no  soundness  at  the  bottom.  It  seemed 
at  ilrst  to  savor  of  something,  but  if  the  Courts  permitted  tenants  to  wedge  themselves  into  the  fee 
through  such  apertures  as  these,  there  must  be  an  end  to  every  thing.'  It  went  off  on  this  point ;  and 
thacase  has  never  been  opened  since  for  argument.  It  is  waste  on  the  part  of  a  tenant  if  he  cuts  his 
landlord's  timber ;  but  if  the  tenant  cuts  his  own  stick,  it  is  sometimes  waste  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord to  go  after  him.  Another  species  ef  fbrfeiture  is  a  breach  of  the  customs  of  a  copyhold;  as, 
where  the  rent  is  a  pepper-corn,  the  tenant  must  seek  out  the  landlord  and  *  give  him  pepper*  to  the 
amount  specified.  The  learned  and  fkcelious  Bbacton  remarks,  that '  Where  the  rent  is  pepper  it 
is  easUy  muster'd,'  a  joke  almost  as  venerable  as  the  su^eet  by  which  it  is  elicited.'  Another  method 
of  forfeiture  is  by  becoming  a  bankrupt,  when  every  thing  goes  to  the  assignee,  to  enable  him  to  de- 
clare dividends,  sometimes  to  the  tune  of  two-pence  a  pound,  like  black-heart  eherries.  A  baokmpt 
seised  in  tail  has  it  instantly  cut  off,  or  at  least  so  much  of  the  tail  as  belongs  to  him.* 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  forcible  satire  in  the  report  of  a  'Meeting  of  QamB*  to  adopt  reso- 
lutions in  &vor  of  '  more  vigorous  measures'  on  the  part  of  their  protectors.  A  'sedate, 
middle-aged  hare,'  in  seconding  the  resolution,  remarked, '  that  new  vigor  was  necessary, 
otherwise  *  their  order'  would  soon  be  confounded  with  that  of  rabbits  and  vulgar  barn- 
door poultry.  Though  sufibring  under  severe  domestic  affliction,  he  could  not  refhtin  from 
appearing  among  them.  A  week  ago,  he  was  a  happy  husband ;  the  meeting  now  beheld 
a  disconsolate  widower.  The  wife  of  his  bosom  had  been  snared  from  him  by  a  laborer; 
yes,  one  of  themselves,  for  it  was  their  common  cause,  had  been  caught  and  killed  by  a 
low  unlicensed  person,  and  devoured  by  a  boor  and  his  wretched  family !  Had  his  wife 
been  killed  by  a  gentleman,  by  one  duly  licensed  to  shoot,  he  trusted  that  he  should  have 
been  the  last  of  husbands  to  complain;  but  to  be  butchered  by  the  starving  vulgar ;  to  be 
oonsimied  for  a  mere  dinner,  not  used  as  a  dainty;  it  was  too  much  to  endure  with  resig- 
nation. He  could  have  been  content  to  lose  his  wife  to  the  nobility  or  gentry,  but  that  she 
should  have  been  eaten  without  currant-jelly  sauce  was  too  much  for  his  conjugal  afiec- 
tion.*  filr.  SiLVcacaow,  a  cock-pheasant  in  high  feather,  in  moving  another  resolution, 
took  rather  a  difierent  view  from  *  the  hare  last  up :'  *  Wa8  it  not  a  cause  of  gratification  to 
all  of  them,  that  at  that  very  moment  the  EInglish  laborer  was  made  a  slave  to  them;  that 
even  the  English  farmer  was  compelled  to  see  them  devour  his  grain,  nor  yet,  but  at  his 
peril,  to  kill  or  wound  them !  Had  they  not  the  grand  satisfiustion  of  tempting  the  fingers 
of  famine  to  break  its  fiut  and  the  law  at  the  same  time  I  Had  they  not  the  sweet  conso- 
lation to  know  that  at  that  moment  there  were  scores  and  scores  of  men,  husbands  and 
fikthers,  locked  up  in  gaol,  and  their  bits  of  hoasehold  furniture  seized  and  sold,  for  indig- 
nities ofiered,  ay,  even  to  members  of  that  meeting  ?  Beside,  if  they  had  any  wrong  to 
complain  of  against  men  in  general,  were  they  not  sweetly  revenged  for  the  injustice ! 
For  himself,  he  never  thought  of  the  men  that  he  and  his  fellows  caused  to  he  locked  up 
fi)r  felons,  that  in  the  exulting  feeling  of  his  high  privilege  he  did  not  crow  the  louder  for 
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it'  Mr.  SeoK'raix.L,  an  elderiy  and  highly-reipectahle  partridge,  read  a  pamgraph  from 
aproTincial  joamal,  to  the  efiect  that  a  lad  h»d  been  tent  to  prison  for  looking  ai  tenen 
'  wires,*  which  aomebody  had  wt  to  catch  forbidden  game.  Such  intelligence,  the  speaker 
observed, '  must  be  espedaUy  sweet  to  the  feelings  of  the  meeting,  as  it  assuied  them  of  the 
more  than  paternal  care  exercised  toward  them  by  their  enlightened  landlord.  '  Looking 
upon  himself  as  of  the  aristocracy  of  birds,  he  could  not  but  feel  grateful  for  such  protec- 
tion. Seeing  that  the  country  had  a  superabundant  population,  nothing  could  be  wiser  than 
to  continnaUy  sacrifice  the  peasant  to  the  pheasant  Instead,  however,  of  fining  a  laborer 
lor  looktng  at  wires  or  at  any  game  soever,  he  would  stop  the  chance  of  such  disrespect,  by 
compelling  every  laborer,  unless  upon  lawful  work,  to  walk  blindfolded.  He  hoped  another 
session  would  not  pass  away  ere  this  was  done.  It  was  an  axiom  that  could  not  be  too  sternly 
pveacbed,  that  the  poor  were  made  for  game,  and  not  game  for  the  poor.'  This  may  seem 
playful  to  yoo,  reader  ;  but  be  assuied  that  in  England  it '  bit  like  a  serpent  and  stung  like 
an  adder.'  •  •  •  Thkt  have  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Tioo,  in  Boston.  Witness  the  follow- 
iqg,  from  the  hand  of  a  pleasant  correspondent:  '  Few  strangers  of  taste  sojourn  in  the 
eastern  emporium  for  any  length  of  time,  without  finding  their  way  to  Hannibal  Bicx'a 
foahionaUe  hair-dressing  and  shampooing  saloon,  somewhere  near  the  new  court-houie. 
Hannibal  stands  at  the  tip-top  of  his  profession,  and  is  a  prince  of  shampooers.  His  saloon 
is  a  place  of  general  resort,  and  many  mre  fellows  may  be  found  among  his  customent 
One  Sunday  morning  not  long  since,  a  slovenly-genteel  stranger,  vimpped  in  a  magnificent 
doak,  seated  himself  in  one  of  Hannibal's  velvet  cushions,  and  presenting  a  head  of 
massy  black  hair,  requested  the  fe>vorof  a  shampoo  from  the  hands  of  the  presiding  genius 
himeelfl  '  I*  ve  got  a  snapping  head-ache,  Hannibal,'  said  the  stranger,  in  a  femiliar  tone ; 
<  but  no  matter.  Do  your  best ;  for  I  've  a  notion  that  shampooing  will  relieve  me.'  llie 
barber  did  his  best ;  andj  after  arranging  the  hair  in  the  most  exquisite  form,  turned  to 
another  customer;  while  the  stranger,  rising  from  his  seat,  surveyed  himself  in  the  mirror 
with  an  air  of  entire  satis&ction.  '  I  like  your  style  of  doing  things,  Hannibal,'  said  he, 
with  a  patronizing  air ;  'it 's  superb !  And  then  my  head-ache,  too — 1hai*8  clean  gone. 
Bat  bless  me !  my  cranium  feels  as  if  it  had  been  enlarged  considerably.  Does  shampoo- 
ing make  the  head  grow,  Mr.  BiccT  The  barber  hesitated,  and  then  looked  at  an  old 
curtomer  who  sat  on  the  sofe,  as  if  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  the  gentleman,  thus  silently  ap- 
pealed to,  nodded  in  the  affirmative.  *  Tes,'  said  Hannibal,  turning  to  the  stranger ;  '  I 
believe  it  <loot  have  that  effect— a  leetle.'  '  I  wonder  if  I  can  get  my  hat  on  ?'  cohdnued 
the  stranger,  half  to  himself :  *  Ah,  yes !  It 's  a  tight  fit,  though.  But  no  matter,  Mr.  Han- 
nibal ;  I  feel  perfectly  well  again,  and  think  I  can  safely  recommended  your  shampooing 
as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  most  inveterate  head-ache.  To-morrow,  if  you  please,  when 
yon  are  more  at  leisure,  I  will  call  again,  and  give  you  an  aflMavit  to  that  eSocV  *  Thank 
yoQ !'  replied  Hannibal,  bowing  thrice  to  his  kind  customer:  *  eery  much  obliged  to  you !' 
nnie  stranger  returned  a  bow,  and  then  throwing  his  cloak  around  him,  departed  with  a 
pompous  strut.  Hannibal  turned  to  his  assistant:  *  Cmbak  !'  said  he :  *  that 's  a  fine  gem- 
men.  S'pose  he  paid  you  double  price  for  that  operation  of  mine ;  a  quarter  for  his  hair, 
and  a  quarter  for  curing  his  head-ache.'  *  He !  he !'  replied  Casar,  wit^  a  broad  grin: 
he  did  n't  pay  me  m^  /'  It  is  needless  perhiqis  to  mention  that  the  gentleman  did  n't  call 
again.  •  •  •  Thbki  is  something  so  characteristic,  so  exceedingly '  well  put,'  in  the  fol- 
kvwing  remarks  upon  a  theme  which  we  have  more  than  once  handled  in  these  pages,  that 
we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  quote  them :  They  are  from  the  *  Peter  Ploddy  Papers :' 
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wiM  danca  of  intallectiial  •xciUmsnt,  tramplM  under  his  maanTe  foot  all  the  little  chiekeaa  of  oar 
imannatioa,  and  aeare*  each  half-fledged  fkncy  back  to  iti  native  ahelL  Be  it  rather  yoor  pleasure 
to  chirp  the  tremblem  forth  to  the  corn  of  praise  and  the  lunahiDe  of  approbation.  Who  has  not 
found  himself  to  be  totally  absorbed  by  the  volubility  of  others;  so  that  he  could  ueither  find  sulyect 
nor  words,  even  when  an  interval  was  left  for  their  exerci«e?'  >  •  •  *  Did  it  never  occur  to  you,  my 
game  ftiend,  as  you  strapped  on  your  gaffs,  and  crowed  defiance  at  a  rooster  of  another  feather,  that 
''     social  circle  do  not  derive  your  pleasure  from  the 'set-to,' and  would  gladly  be  excused 


the  rest  of  the  social  c „       . 

from  being  annoyed  by  the  argumentative  combat  1  And,  as  for  hobbies,  they  prance  prettily  enough 
on  their  proper  ground ;  but  do  not  let  them  caracole  in  the  parlor.  People  would  rather  be  kicked 
by  any  thing  than  by  other  people's  hobbiea ;  and,  again,  these  hobbies,  being  merely  composed  of 


with  theoa.    Hark,  in  your  ear.    Leave  hobby  at  home  \  he  will  not  be  restive  or  break  thing*,  when 
you  are  not  by     -  •    -  .      -  .. 

do  not  like  iL* 


you  are  not  by.    It  is  disagreeable  to  be  ridden  down  by  these  unaccommodating  quadrupeds.  FoUu 


SpeaUng  of  the  author  of  the  above :  we  find  the  foUowing  in  a  late  number  of  the 
*  New  World'  newipaper,  under  the  head  of  *Bad,  hoik  Woyt*  It  confirms  what  we  have 
heretofore  nupected,  as  our  readers  will  remember :  Major  Noah's  Sttndaif  Mtuenger  quotes 
a  paragraph  from  the  Philadelphia  *  Saturday  Museum,'  edited  by  Joscph  C.  Neai.,  the  ac- 
complished author  of  the  'Charcoal  Sketches,'  introducing  it  with '  Joibi  Nbai^  has  the 
foUowing  hat^  hit,'  etc.  We  have  seen  this  mistake  made  often ;  and  it  is  one  which,  in 
justice  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Museum,'  ought  to  be  corrected.  Very  likely  many  people 
think  John  Nxal  the  author  of  the  '  Charcoal  Sketches'  themselves ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  — and  that  is  the  worst  part  of  the  matter —John  Nxal's  wordy  and  unnatural 
trash  may  be  attributed  to  the  lively  and  piquant '  Sketcher.'  If  you  see  a  spirited ,  readable 
thing  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  with  the  name  of  *Near  tacked  to  it,  or  quoted  as  John 
Nkal's,  rely  upon  it,  if  you  credit  it,  that  you  will  be  *  mistaken  in  the  person.'  •  •  •  Thx 
lines  to  the  ancient  and  '  fish*Uke'  town  of  Newport  in  our  last  *  Gossip'  have  reminded  a 
correspondent  of  an  advertisement  which  he  cut  from  a  Newport  journal  some  months 
since,  ofiering  for  sale  a  dwelling-house  '  opposite  Trinity-church  and  itsbeautiftil  buryii^- 
giound.'  The  commendations  of  the  \ooaU  are  in  rather  an  unusual  vein :  *  From  the  win- 
dows of  the  premises,  the  occupiers  may  gaxe  upon  the  grave-yard,  and  meditate  upon  the 
general  resurrection  of  the  human  &mily,  on  that  fearful  day,  when  the  trump  will  sound 
its  last  wild  blast,  and  the  mighty  dead  come  forth  to  judgment  We  are  all  naturally  de- 
praved, and  from  present  appearances,  some  awful  doom  is  awaiting  us ;  in  all  human 
probability,  the  last  knell  will  soon  be  sounded ;  and  it  becomes  those  who  are  wise,  to 
prepare  for  the  winding  up  of  earth's  drama,  for  we  must  finally  go  to  tbat  lone  tomb,  where 
there  is  neither  counsel  or  devise.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  a  fiunily  to  locate  them- 
selves near  the  buryiog-ground,  where  the  soul  may  be  improved  by  melancholy  reflectioos 
on  its  condition  and  final  destiny.'  Perhaps  our  advertiser's  iaith  was  that  of  'Miixbh, 
and  his  men.'  Apropos  of  Newport,^  fish,  etc.,  our  friend  says :  *  I  remember  an  aneodoie 
told  me  some  years  ago,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  print.  My  informant  was 
himself  a  native  of  Newport,  and  not,  I  believe  given  to  flights  of  fancy ;  and  therefore  I 
have  not  the  least  reason  for  suspecting  he  was  making  gamB  tA  me.  He  told  me,  what 
every  body  knows,  that  Newport  was  once  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  town  in  New- 
England,  but  that  within  the  last  forty  yean  it  had  sadly  deca3red,and  was  now  but  a  mere 
shadow  of  Us  former  self.  In  the  days  of  its  prosperity  the  inhabitants  lived  luxuriously, 
and  the  markets  were  consequently  loaded  with  the  richest  viands ;  but  with  its  fallen  for- 
tunes the  rich  food  gradually  disappeared,  until  finally  nothing  but  fish  was  to  be  found  in 
the  stalls.  Of  piscatorials,  however,  there  was  an  endless  variety ;  and  with  bass  on  one 
day,  halibut  the  next,  tauu>g  on  the  third,  etc.,  varied  now  and  then  with  clams,  quahogs 
and  other  shell-fish,  the  inhabitants  generally  appeared  contented  with  their  fore.  Some 
of  the  dder  natives,  howbeit,did  not  like  to  be  seen  carrying  home  fish  everyday;  and  so, 
to  keep  up  ancient  appearances,  they  used  sometimes  to  place  their  aco^  dinnen,  carefully 
concealed,  in  the  bottom  of  a  covered  basket,  fh>m  the  top  of  which  protruded,  at  onetime 
perhaps  the  stump-end  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  at  another  a  brace  of  turkey-legs !  My  friend 
told  me,  he  had  known  one  pair  of  the  latter  to  serve  the  above  purpose  for  upward  of 
five  yean.'  •  •  •  A  lath  American  traveller,  writing  of  Miss  Jamb  Pohtbe,  says  that 
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*  ihe  is  now  more  than  sixty  yean  old,  and  is  sUU  in  mouniing  for  her  first  and  only  lover, 
who  died  when  she  was  ahout  twenty.'  *  It  is  only  in  a  strong  imagination,'  says  Soumr, 
that  the  deceased  object  of  aflection  can  retain  so  firm  a  hold,  as  never  to  be  dispossuwed 
from  it  by  a  living  one ;  and  when  the  imagination  is  thus  possessed,  onless  the  heart 
be  Strang,  the  heart  itself,  or  the  intellect,  is  likely  to  give  way.'  A  most  afiecting  instance 
of  this  kind  is  related  by  Dr.  Uwim  in  his  Treatise  on  Disorders  of  the  Brain.  A  lady  on 
the  point  of  marriage,  whose  intended  husband  usually  travelled  by  the  stage-coach  to 
visit  her,  went  one  day  to  meet  him,  and  found  instead  of  him  an  old  friend  who  came  to 
announce  to  her  the  tidings  of  his  sudden  death.  She  uttered  a  scream,  and  piteously  ex- 
claimed, *  He  if  dead  /'  But  then  all  consciousness  of  the  affliction  that  had  be&llen  her 
eeased.  '  From  that  &tal  moment,'  says  the  author,  *  has  this  unlbrtunate  female  daily  for 
fifty  years,  in  all  seasons,  traversed  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  to  the  spot  where  she  ex- 
pected her  (titan  husband  to  alight  from  the  coach ;  and  every  day  she  utters  in  a  plaintive 
tone,  *  He  is  not  come  yell  I  will  return  to-morrow !'  •  *  •  Ws  heard  a  voice  at  the  Ita- 
lian Opera  the  other  evening,  that  in  some  of  its  tones  waa  not  unlike  the  tearing  of  a 
strong  rag.  It  reminded  a  most  fair  lady  of  an  anecdote  derived  from  the  lips  of  one  of  our 
prominent  religious  journalists,  which  we  think  is  worth  preserving  and  perpetuating 
Being  at  a  social  party,  when  a  young  man,  he  was  vehemently  called  upon  by  Uie  mem- 
beiB  to  sing  a  song.  He  replied  that  he  would  first  tell  them  a  story,  and  that  then,  if  they 
still  persisted  in  their  demand,  he  would  endeavor  to  execute  a  song.  When  a  boy,  well 
in  his  'teens,  he  took  lessons  in  singing ;  and  one  Sabbath  morning  he  went  up  into  his  fa^ 
ther's  ganet,  as  had  been  his  custom,  to  practice  all  alone  by  himseUl  While  '  in  full  cry' 
he  was  suddenly  sent  for  by '  the  old  gentleman.'  '  This  is  pretty  conduct !'  exclaimed  his 
frdier ;  *  pretty  employment,  for  the  son  of  pious  parents,  to  be  wawmg  boarda  in  the  garret 
on  a  Sunday  mornings  loud  enough  to  he  heard  by  aUthe  neighbors  !  Sit  down,  Sir,  and 
take  your  book.'  Our  contemporary  was  unanimously  excused  from  singing  the  proposed 
song.  There  was  a  species  of  strong  '  presumptive  evidence'  against  him.  •  •  •  Herb 
»  one  of  your  sort  of  men  now  (we  have  known  him  long  and  well)  who  knows  '  how 
to  observe'  quite  as  well  as  Miss  Martinxau  ;  and  who,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  says 
of  hinwelf,  never  met  the  humblest  individual  in  the  comer  of  a  stage-coach,  from  whom 
he  did  not  gather  something  to  assist  bun  in  the  delineation  of  character,  or  that  was  other- 
wise worthy  of  remembrance :  *  In  the  coarse  of  my  travels,  experience  has  taught  me 
many  things  not  to  be  found  in  the  gmde-books,  and  I  doubt  if  the  knowledge  ever  could 
have  been  acquired,  but  that  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  hear  ail  things,  see  all  things,  pa- 
tiently talk  with  every  body  about  every  thing ;  mingle  unreservedly  with  the  masses,  and 
melt  into  the  common  sympathies  of  the  people ;  becoming  one  of  ihem ;  participatmg  in 
their  hopes  and  fears;  discoursing  of  crops,  prices,  fioods,  droughts,  rail-roads,  steam-en- 
gines, politics,  religion — no,  not  religion ;  no  good  comes  of  talking  to  travellem  on  that 
theme.  In  short,  I  have  discovered  that  your  true  philosophical  traveller  when  he  goes 
abroad  unbuttons  his  pride,  doffi  his  dignity,  and  quietly  puts  *ego'  to  bed.  In  this  spirit 
your  true  student  studies  character.  Pride,  arrogance,  vanity,  are  uncomfortable  ^oon^agnmiM 
du  voyage*  and  should  be  left  behind.  Let  your  heart  be '  filled  wi'  boundless  love ;'  and  let 
yourself  down,  or  elevate  yoorralf  up,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  level  of  those  whom  yon 
encounter.  It  was  in  this  temper,  and  in  this  mood,  that  I  stumbled  on  a  character  the 
other  evening  on  boaid  a  steam-boat,  which  presented  some  traits  that  I  thought  rather 
original  and  unique.  I  dagueneotyped  him  on  the  spot  I  had  just  finished  supper,  and 
was  quietly  enjoying  my  cigar  on  the  deck,  when  I  heard  an  individual  declaiming  in  a 
loud  tone  of  vdoe  to  some  two  or  three  attentive  listeners,  (but  evidently  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  whomsoever  it  might  concern,)  on  pathology.  Being  as  it  were  thus  invited,  I 
also  became  a  listener  to  somethmg  like  the  following:  *  Tftere  ii  it  now!  Well,  some 
people  talk  about  mated  feven.  I  do  n't  know  any  thing  about  $eated  fevers ;  there  aint  no 
such  thing  as  seated  fever.  A  musquitoe-bite  is  a  fever ;  cure  the  bite,  and  the  fever  leaves 
yoo.    So  with  a  6ife~jusi  the  same  thing ;  their  aint  no  such  thing,  I  tell  yon,  as  seated 
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fev«r.  The  fiiet  k,  your  regular  doctor  pimctizes  acconling  to  books.  I  pnctixe  according 
to  oommon  tense.  Now  there  was  Dr.  Rdgg,  of  oar  village,  the  Sampson  of  the  Malerier- 
Medicker.  Well,  he  treato  fe  ven  according  to  the  books ;  consequence  is  I  get  all  the  patients : 
aad  he  sayi  to  me  one  day,  says  be, '  why,'  says  he, '  how  if  it,  yon  get  all  the  fever-cases  V 
And  I  told  him  eiactly  how  it  was ;  and  it  is  so.'  *  Well,  Doctor,  interrapted  one  of  the 
listeners,  *  How  do  yon  treat  feven  V  *  Well,  then  ii  is,  you  see ;  yoo  ask  me  how  I  treat 
fevers !  If  you  had  aaked  me  when  I  first  commenced  practizing  I  ooaU  ha'  told  you; 
cant  tell  you  now.  I  treat  cases  jost  as  I  find  'em,  according  to  common  sense.  And  tktre 
k  it ;  now  there  was  Mrs.  Sccttlb  ;  she  was  taken  sick ;  all  the  folks  said  she  had  the 
consumption ;  had  two  doctors  to  her ;  did  n't  do  her  a  single  roossel  o'  good.  They  sent 
lor  flie.  Well,  as  I  went  into  the  house,  I  see  a  lot  o'  tansy  and  a  flock  of  chickens  by  the 
door :  felt  her  pulse :  says  I,  *  Mrs.  Scuttlk,  you  aint  no  more  got  the  conramption  than 
I've  got  iL  Two  weeks,  an'  I  cured  her!'  *  Well,  doctor,  how  did  yuu  cure  her  V  *  Haw 
did  I  cure  her  ?  There  it  is,  ag'in !  I  told  you  Isee  a  lot  of  tanzy  and  a  flock  of  chickens 
growing  at  the  door.  I  gi'n  her  some  of  the  tanxy  and  a  fresh-laid  egg — brought  her  right 
up.  It's  hU  or  cure  with  me !  In  fiict,  I  call  myself  an  officer.  My  saddle-bags  is  my 
soldiers,  and  my  disease  my  inimy.  I  rush  at  him ;  and  'ither  he  or  me  has  got  to  conquer. 
I  never  give  m !'  My  cigar  was  out ;  and  while  lighting  another,  the  doctor  vanished ; 
possibly  hastened  by  the  influence  of  one  of  his  own  prescriptions.*  •  •  •  We  do  not  ^uiie 
like  the  '  Reflections  on  the  Neto-Year.'  The  tone  of  monition,  of  warning,  would  have 
reached  the  heart  with  more  eflfect,  were  it  separated  from  a  certain  spirit  of  despondency, 
of  foreboding,  which  would  '  sadden  but  not  soothe.'  It  is  true,  that  various  fortunes  are 
the  lotof  men  ;  tne,  that  chance  and  change  come  to  all;  true,  that  our  possessions  may 

*  fleet  like  morning  clouds  away.'  All  eartlily  comforts,  says  the  quaint  and  pensive 
Gboegb  Wither, 

'  All  earthly  comforti  yaaisfa  thus ; 

So  little  hold  of  them  have  we, 
That  we  from  them,  or  tbey  from  us. 

May  is  amomeat  mvisbed  be : 
Yet  we  are  ueitber  just  nor  wise. 
If  preMot  mercies  we  despiaa ; 
Or  mind  not  how  there  may  be  mads 
A  thankful  uae  of  what  we  had.* 

The  annual  festival  of  the  patron-Saint  of  the  Knickerbockers  was  held  at  the  City- 
Hotel  on  the  sixth  ultimo.  It  was  a  glorious  feast,  and  did  honor  to  Saiht  Nicholas  and 
hisnoUe  devotees.  We  have  looked,  imtil  a  late  hour,  for  the  published  proceedings,  with 
the  view  of  transferring  to  our  pages  some  of  the  brief  and  felicitous  speeches  which  we 
heard  with  so  much  delight  Of  these  hereafter.  The  dinner  and  all  its  accessories  were 
such  as  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  the  stewards  and  thehr  stewards.  •  •  *  The  re- 
marks which  we  have  ventured  on  two  or  three  occasions  to  make,  touching  law  and  La^ 
yen,  have  brought  us  many  ideasant  conomunications,  one  of  which  will  be  found  in  pre- 
tedmg  pages.  We  do  not  know  that  we  have  laughed  more  heartily,  however,  at  any  ons 
of  them,  than  at  the  one  in  which  we  find  an  anecdote  to  this  efiect :  A  young  lawyer  who 
had  been  making  an  elaborate  plea  in  an  important  civil  case,  before  a  jury  whom  he  had 
ever  and  over  again  complimented  for  their  excellent  *  understanding'  and  remarkable  'in- 
telligence,' was  about  leaving  the  case  in  their  hands,  when  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask 
whether  there  was  any  point  of  law,  or  any  legal  term,  upon  which  they  desired  infonna- 
tion.  One  of  the  jurois,  who  had  apparently  been  the  most  attentive  man  of  the  entire 
twelve,  replied,  that  *  he  b'lieved  he  understood  it  all,  except  one  thing :  he'd  like  to  know, 
since  he  'd  been  asked,  what  was  the  meanin'  of  them  words,  *  defendanf  and  *  planter 
That  was  all  that  bothered  him.  Here  was  a  hopeful  chance  for  a  verdict,  wasnt 
there !  •  •  •    Some  young  person  has  sent  us  a  long  string  of  verses  on  an  old  oow, 

*  about  to  leave  for  the  first  tune  the  paternal  roof.'  It  strikes  us  that  they  may  he  inten- 
ded as  a  buriesque  upon  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton's  Ihies,  *The  Arab's  Adieu  to  hsi  Horse:' 

'  Mt  brindled  one !  my  brindled  one !  thou  itandett  silent  by. 
Lookiof  inteat  upen  the  ground,  while  tean  are  in  thino  eye; 
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Look  not  M>  hard  upon  that  hay,  mind  not  the  open  door. 
Nor  aeek  to  reach  tne  Indian  corn,  that  lies  upon  the  floor : 
Strike  not  the  ground  with  unshod  hoof,  nor  kick  at  Tacaney ; 
Kick  not  so  hard  I  pr'ithee  now,  porchanoe  thou  m^'st  hit  me ; 
The  stranger  soon  will  hoid  the  pail,  to  strip  thee  of  thy  milk! 
Farewell !  but  oh !  behare  thyself,  or  thou  may'st  *  feel  the  silk.' 

*  Farewell !  those  tine  untired  Aet  fbll  many  a  mile  maar  roam. 
Before  thou  'It  reach  the  stranger's  barn,  now  destined  for  thy  home ; 
Some  other  hand,  less  ft-ee  than  mine,  will  deal  the  hay  to  thee, 
Thott  'It  be  abused  by  many  hands,  by  none  caressed  as  me ; 
The  morning  sun  will  rise  the  same,  and  shed  bis  light  around, 
But  in  thy  old  place  at  our  barn  no  more  wilt  thou  be  found : 
Night  in  her  certain  ronod  will  come,  and  darken  all  the  earth, 
But  wo  is  me !  no  more  wilt  thou  be  seen  in  thy  old  berth !' 

We  may  not  be  ooosidered  as  acting  a  kindly  part  by  our  yoong  friend,  in  giving  even  tfaie 
noiple  of  his  poetical  genins ;  but  we  desired  to  record  an  instance  of  '  disinterested  afiec- 
tion.'  The  yonng  man  lovea  Ihai  cow.  •  •  .  What  shall  we  say  of  the '  red  thieves' 
who  steal  our  thunder,  and  claim  it  as  their  own  1  Ned  Buntlinb'b  '  Rimning  the  Block- 
ade' is  still  *  running,'  to  be  glorified  by  the  press,  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  its  paternity. 
From  the  distant  west,  we  are  informed  by  the  journals,  in  adoanoe,  what  a  brilliant  poem 
Blr.  BiDDLK  has  written  for  the  *  Mirror'  weekly ;  the  same  '  brilliant  poem'  having  been 
writtenlyy  Mr.  Biddlb  for  the  Knickbrbockbr,  years  ago,  and  set  up  for  its  pages  from  his 
MS.,  DOW  lying  before  us.  The  poem  is  also  included  in  the  '  OUapodiana'  Papers  of  the  late 
WiLus  Gatloro  Clabk,  recently  published.  The  new '  Native  American  Magazine' 
makes  up  an  entire  article  from  certain  ancient  *  Gossip'  of  oun,  but  gives  no  intimation  of 
its  mmtoo.  There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  other  and  kindred  instances  of  *  modem  con- 
veyancing' which  we  might  mention.  *  Fair  pUy !'  fellow-laborers,  monthly,  weekly,  and 
dinniaL  •  •  •  Tbbbb  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  following,  although  it  ap- 
pears imder  a  new  signature  in  the  *  Sunday  Mercury,'  is  from  the  pen  of  that  edifying  lay- 
preacher.  Brother  *  Dow,  Je.'  We  submit  it :  *  Thanksqivino  'aim  what  it  used  to  was,* 
when  we  were  a  little  shaver,  sprouting  up  out  of  our  boots  among  the  green  hilhi  of  Ver- 
mont— not  by  a  k>ng  chalk.  Then  we  used  to  get  up  early,  wash  our  face,  eat  our  baked 
potatoes,  mount  a  clean  apron,  bedeck  our  neck  with  a  snow-white  ruffle,  cock  the  brim 
of  oar  new  felt  hat  up  behind,  encase  our  hands  in  a  nice  pair  of  speckled  woollen  mittens, 
take  our  skates  and  iocomote  away  to  a  strong  patch  of  smooth  ice,  and  there  amuse  our- 
self  till  hunger  drove  us  home ;  sive  to  do  it  always  in  time,  and  in  firs^mte  condition ;  to 
partake  largely  of  the  old-fashioned  dinner,  that  the  very  thought  of  now  makes  us  wish 
that  we  could  turn  back  and  grow  the  other  way ;  grow  down,  grow  young,  till  we  became 
a  boy  again  in  brown  sattinets,  with  two  rows  of  bright  buttons  over  each  shoulder  and  one 
down  our  back ;  seated,  with  our  boots  dangling  round  the  chair-legs,  at  the  same  old  table, 
stuffing  oar  jacket  with  the  good  things  that  used  to  was ;  just  what  we  can't  now,  and  it  is 
so  long  ago  that  we  can  hardly  recollect  what  they  were ;  but  we  can  recollect  that  toward 
the  laat  we  used  to  let  go  the  middle  buttons  on  oor  jacket ;  delightful  sensation  to  think  of 
DOW,  when  we  can't  get  a  decent  meal  without  forking  over  the  equivalent  in  good  hard- 
ware currency.  Even  after  we  had  grown  out  of  our  boyish  suits,  and  had  shoved  our 
spindle  shanks  into  manly  habiliments,  far  away  from  our '  boyhood's  home,'  we  had  kind 
friends  that  used  to  send  us  parcels  of  thanksgiving  good  things ;  but  that  has  all  passed. 
Well  do  we  recollect  the  last  present  of  holiday  luiuries ;  a  sugar-box  packed  full,  by  a  fair 
hand  too,  and  tmnsmitted  many  scores  of  miles:  the  eatables  were  all  spoiled,  bat  we  were 
not  the  less  grateful :  in  the  box,  too,  was  a  smooth  sheet  of  foolscap  covered  with  kind 
words  and  wishes;  holiday  greetings,  such  as  we  have  not  forgotten,  and  never  can  forget, 
so  long  as  we  have  a  thanksgiving  dinner  to  eat,  or  a  proclamation  to  read.  How  stands 
the  account  now  t  No  dinner  to  eat  at  home  —  no  home  to  eat  a  dinner  at ;  no  friends  to 
send  us  a  portion  of  their  dinners ;  they  've  all  stepped  out,  or  forgotten  us.  Well,  who 
cares  ?  We  get  up  a  thanksgiving  dinner  on  our  own  hook  every  year :  if  the  governor 
fails  to  issue  a  proclamation,  we  do  it  ounelf,  and  do  it  well ;  get  an  old  copy,  and  putty  it 
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up  to  suit  the  occwiod,  and  then,  true  to  the  teachingB  of  other  days,  we  live  up  to  it  like 
old  times.'  There  are  numerous  little  touches  of  a  true  pencil  in  this  rambling  reminis- 
cence.  •  •  •  *  Thomas  Aquinas'  should  see  the  propriety,  we  think,  of  mippresRing  for  the 
present  hii  remarks  upon  *  Clerical  Ab$dlutwn.*  His  allusions  could  not  at  this  momeot  be 
mistaken,  and  he  will  himself  admit  that  they  would  be  far  more  applicable  afteradecisioD 
shall  have  been  had  upon  important  questions  still  pending.  We  cannot  but  agree  with 
him,  (assuming  his  grounds  established,)  that  the  specious  exterior  of  such  a  prelate  as  he 
has  either  fancied  or  described,  ts  *  a  mockery  on  true  virtue,  an  imposition  on  the  good 
sense  of  the  world,  and  an  insult  to  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  morality  of  his  gospel.  No 
one  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  such  a  man  may  be  aptly  compared  to  a  mountain  remarka- 
ble for  sterility  and  elevation,  which  encumben  the  earth  with  its  pressure,  while  it  chills 
all  around  with  its  shade."  •  '  •  Our  contemporary  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  daily 
journal  had  come  pertinent  and  pungent  remarks  the  other  day,  touching  the  number  and 
character  of  the  pictures  which  are  often  exposed  for  sale  to  pseudo-amateura  in  the  metro- 
polis—  the  nottveau  richer  in  moet  instances,  who  must  afiect  a  taste  for  verfu,  though  they 
have  it  not —  as  undoubted  productions  of  the  old  masters.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  English 
magazines  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  old  picture-making.  It  is  called  '  doctoring'  by  the  re- 
novators. To  *  doctor*  a  picture  is  to  <  do  the  ancient  gaff;'  to  make  the  production  of  to- 
day wear  the  respectable  and  seductive  garb  of  two  centuries  back.  While  the  visitor  is 
at  the  renovator's  apartment,  he  transforms  a  picture  of  Saint  Pbtkr  into  a '  Smuggler  on 
the  Lookout !'  He  paints  oat  the  halo  of  glory  around  the  Saint's  head  and  the  wards  of 
the  key  in  his  hand,  then  puts  him  on  a  red  cap ;  *  and  you  have  a  bandit  on  the  look-out, 
the  key  being  converted  by  the  alteration  into  a  pistol ;  a  decidedly  more  saleable  article, 
and  one  upon  which  yon  may  afiix  a  more  profitable  name.  It 's  a  Salvator  Kosa  now  !* 
Calling  upon  him  on  another  occasion,  he  finds  him  engrossed  in  *  doing  a  Cutp.'  An  imi- 
tation or  copy  of  that  master  was  placed  upon  the  easel,  representing  two  or  three  cows  in 
repose  on  the  bank  of  a  river ;  a  distant  village  church  on  a  low  horizon ;  and  a  Dutch  ves- 
sel nearing  the  foreground ;  with  a  due  proportion  of  illumination  from  the  glances  of  the 
departing  sun.  Having  slightly  oiled  and  wiped  the  young  Cutp,  the  *  renovator'  proceeds 
to  rub  the  sky  and  distimce  over  with  a  dingy  muture  of  myguelp,  ivory- black  and  Naples 
yellow ;  avoiding  the  foreground,  which  he  serves  in  the  same  way,  save  that  his  prepa- 
ration is  less  muddy  and  opaque,  for  the  transparency  of  near  objects.  *  Having  done  this 
he  proceeded  to  rub  the  dirt  into  the  interstices  of  the  picture,  producing  a  kind  of  granu- 
lated texture,  the  apparent  efllect  of  age.'  The  visitor  is  astounded  at  the  sudden  metamor- 
phose, (in  which  by  the  v.-ny  the  old  frame  has  been  made  to  partake)  which  in  ten  minutes 
is  apparent  in  a  newly-painted  work;  a  senile  visage  stamped  as  it  were  instantaneously 
upon  an  unfurrowed  infant  •  I  suppose  you  never  once  thought,  says  the  renovator,  of 
making  a  calculation  as  to  how  many  accredited  pictures  by  dififerent  masters  there  are  in 
the  various  public  and  private  collections  ?  Now  as  to  Cutp,  for  instance,  he  must  have 
been  harder  worked  than  a  West-India  sbve,  to  have  produced  one  half  that  bear  his 
name.  And  yet  every  purchaser  hugs  himself  upon  having  one  of  the  right  sort.  So  soon 
as  he  gets  it,  it  becomes  his  pet;  he  sees  it  all  beautiful:  peculiarities  regaided  by  his 
neighbors  as  objectionable,  his  self-devotion  glozes  into  symbols  of  excellence ;  and  that 's 
where  it  is ;  only  half  the  cheat  is  perpetrated  for  him ;  the  remainder  he  does  for  him- 
self.' •  •  •  Ykb,  friend  *  C.,'  the  fxed  objects  in  nature,  once  seen  in  fellowship  with 
those  who  have  gone  before  us  to  *  a  better  country,'  are  mementos  which  are  '  pleasant 
though  mournful  to  the  souL'  But  the  changeful  scenes  of  earth  bring  with  them,  we  can- 
not tell  how  or  why,  more  unmixed  emotions  : 


*  Trx  donds  snd  ■unbeams  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shsdM  and  giory  threw, 


Have  left  in  yonder  aOent  iky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew : 
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and  equally  flitting  and  evanescent  are  the  roemortea  which  come  up  from  the  chamben  of 
the  past,  of  golden  sunsets  and  the  'pomp  of  morning  in  the  East'  •  •  •  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain, we  conceive,  from  whatever  cause  the  fact  may  arise,  that  there  is  a  better  feeling 
springing  up  in  G^ea^BTitain  toward  the  lower  clasBes.  The  last  London  Quarterly,  in  a 
review  of  a  book  written  by  an  imprisoned  radical,  speaking  of  the  higher  (we  should 
rather  say  upper)  ranks,  observes :  *  Let  them  see  and  consider  in  what  aspects  they  are 
regarded  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  their  fellow-countrymen ;  and,  granting  that 
these  aspects  are  distorted,  ask  deliberately  whether  there  is  no  remedy  within  their  own 
power  for  what  they  most  feel  to  be  about  the  worst  mischief  that  could  befidl  a  nation; 
the  habitual  misunderstanding  and  misappreciation  of  certain  comparatively  fortunate  or- 
ders of  society  by  those  less  fortunate  but  infinitely  more  numerous,  and  including  a  great 
and  nqddfy  increanng  proportion  of  not  merdy  vigorous  natural  talent,  hut  talent  cutlioated 
and  directed  in  a  degree  and  a  tnanner  qf  u^kich  former  generatUnu  could  scarcdy  ha»e 
anticipated  the  poee&iUiy.'  This  conviction  will  from  time  to  time,  and  in  a  sort  of  geo- 
metrical progression,  be  forced  upon  the  privileged  chisses  in  England ;  until  at  length  it 
may  come  to  pass  (GrOD  speed  the  day !)  when  they  will  blush  to 

*  link  their  plaasnre  or  their  pride 

With  raffering  of  the  meanest  thing  that  Uvea.* 

'  Modem  Drandatione'  is  under  advisement.  Some  of  the  errors  exposed  (the  two  espe- 
cially from  Jean  Paul)  do  not  strike  us  as  so  *  laughable'  as  they  are  etupid.  In  a  late 
French  translation  of  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost,'  *  Hail !  horrors,  hail !'  is  rendered  thus : 
*  Comment  voue  portez-vous,  lea  horreurs  ?  comment  vous  portez-vous  ?'  That  is,  *  How  d'  ye 
do,  horrors  1  how  d'ye  doV  •  •  •  Here  is  a  pleasant  story  from  Walpole*s  correspon- 
dence. It  seduced  i»  into  a  hearty  laugh  when  we  were  very  dull  and  far  from  cheerful. 
Peiliaps  it  may  have  a  similar  efiect  upon  some  temporarily  lugubrious  reader: 

'  I  MUST  add  a  curious  story,  which  I  beJieve  will  ■urpriie  your  Italian  aurgeoni  a*  much  as  it  has 
amaxed  the  faculty  here.  A  sailor  who  had  broken  his  leg  wai  advined  to  communicate  his  case  to 
the  Hoyal  Bocietv.  The  account  he  gave  was,  that  having  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  mast  and  frac- 
tured his  leg,  he  had  dressed  it  with  nothiog  but  tar  and  oakum,  and  yet  in  three  days  was  able  to  walk 
as  well  as  before  the  accident.  The  story  at  first  appeared  quite  incredible,  as  no  such  eiBeaciotta 
qaalittes  were  known  in  tar,  and  still  less  in  oakum ;  nor  was  a  poor  sailor  to  be  credited  on  his  own 
baie  assertion  of  so  wonderftil  a  cure.  The  society  very  reasonably  demanded  a  Ailler  relation,  and, 
I  suppose  the  corroboration  of  evidence.  Many  doubted  whether  the  log  had  been  really  broken. 
That  part  of  the  story  had  been  amply  verified.  Still  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  man  had 
made  use  of  no  other  applications  than  tar  and  oakum;  and  how  they  should  cure  a  broken  leg  in 
three  days,  even  if  they  could  cure  it  at  all,  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  wonder.  Several  letters  passed 
between  the  society  and  the  patient,  who  persevered  in  the  most  solemn  asseverations  of  having  used 
Bo  other  remedies,  and  it  does  appear  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  man  speaks  truth.  It  is  a  little  uncha- 
ritable, but  I  fear  there  are  surseons  who  might  not  like  this  abbreviation  of  attendance  and  expense ; 
hut,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  be  charmed  with  the  plain,  honest  simplicity  of  the  sai>or.  In  a  post- 
script to  his  last  letter  he  added  these  words :  *  1  forgot  to  teU  your  honors  that  the  leg  was  a  wooden 
one.*  

The  facts  recorded  in  this  passage  from  a  notice  of  Judge  Haliburton's  last  work,  in 
a  late  English  Review,  are  not  less  creditable  to  the  several  countries  named,  than  to  the 
distinguished  functionaries  who  represent  them :  '  In  Europe,  even  the  talent  evinced  in 
able  journalism  is  often  the  first  step  to  the  highest  niche  in  the  temple  of  power  and 
&me.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  France,  we  see  Guizot,  Chateaubriand,  Thiers,  Arago, 
Bsranger,  Etienne,  Mauguin,  Odillon  Barrot,  and  many  more ;  in  Germany,  Hum- 
boldt, Schlegel,  Gentz,  Savignt  ;  in  short,  in  every  country  the  path  to  preferment 
opened  by  the  cultivation  c/  letters.  Who  is  the  ambassador  from  Russia  ?  A  man  who 
has  risen  by  his  pen.  Who  fium  Sweden !  The  historian  of  British  India.  Who  from 
Prussia  ?  A  professor.  Who  from  Belgium  ?  A  man  who  has  risen  by  literature.  Who 
from  France  ?  An  author  and  an  historian.  Who  from  America  ?  An  author  and  pro- 
fessor.' •  •  •  Well,  reader,  the  first  number  of  our  Twenty-fifth  Volume  is  before  yon. 
How  does  it  strike  you  ?      Make  your  favorite  contributors  welcome ;  the  admirable 
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*  (irandfather/  tlie  contemplative,  thoughiful  *  St.  Leger,*  *■  and  the  lave. '  We  shall  not 
promiae  too  much  for  the  future ;  but  *  you  shall  »ee  what  you  shaU  see .-' 

'  It  is  not  the  thiof  for  lu,  we  know  it, 
To  crack  our  own  trumpet  up,  and  blow  it, 
Bat  —  ii*»tke  hest^  and  time  will  chow  it,' 

if  it  has  n't  already.  •  •  •  The  following,  among  other  communicationB,  are  received. 
We  regret  that  iome  of  them  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  prenent  number:  '  Papers 
from  the  Ruwian  of  Karambin,*  and  from  the  German ;  *  The  Stage,  considered  as  a  Moral 
Institution ;'  *  The  Ti%inkle  Papen  ;*  *  Protection  to  American  Authorship ;'  poetical  arti- 
des  by  '  G.  H.  H. ;'  *  Necessity  for  a  National  Literature,'  etc.  •  •  •  Messrs.  Burgess, 
Strinokr  and  Company,  to  whore  flourishing  and  enterprising  establishment  the  public 
are  indebted  for  numerous  works,  alike  reasonable  in  price  and  valuable  in  kind,  have 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  fac-simile  edition  of  the  '  London  Lancet*  with  all  its  en- 
gravings, wood-cuts,  etc.  This  medical  journal  is  known  to  be  the  very  first  of  its  class 
in  England,  and  to  contain  a  complete  monthly  compendium  of  the  current  medical  eipe- 
rience  and  medical  literature  of  the  British  metropolis,  and  indeed  of  Great-Britain  at 
large.  Its  writers,  in  every  department,  are  eminent  practitioners  in  the  particular  branch 
to  which  each  is  devoted ;  and  new  departments  are  frequently  made,  and  supplied,  with- 
out  regard  to  expense.  The  *  Lancet'  is  deemed  a  '  Medical  Vade  3/ecujn,'  and  its  sale  in 
this  country  wiU  be  enormous.  The  same  publishers  have  expanded  upon  their  ample 
counters  ail  the  English  and  American  *  annuals,'  *  kcei«akes,'  *  presents,'  <  gift-books,' 
every  thing  '  presentable,'  in  bhort,  for  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  this  gay  season.  '  It  is  a 
sight  to  see  !'  •  •  •  The  anecdote  of  Jarvis,  the  painter,  recorded  in  our  last  number, 
lias  reminded  a  correspondent  of  another,  which  is  equally  felicitous,  and  somewhat  kin- 
dred in  character.  Pie  was  one  day  engaged  in  painting  the  Bishop  of  Virginia ;  and  during 
the  progress  of  *  the  sitting,'  the  venerable  prelate  began  to  remonstrate  with  him  upon  the 
dissipated  courFOs  into  which  he  had  fallen.  Jarvis  made  no  reply ;  but  dropping  his 
pencil  from  the  forehead  of  his  portrait  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  he  said,  with  a  slight 
motion  to  his  reverend  sitter,  *Just  shut  your  moufhy  Bishop.'*  By  painting  upon  that  fea- 
ture, he  averted  the  admonition  of  the  divine,  and  presently  '  changed  the  subject.'  Apro- 
pos of  Jarvis  :  is  it  generally  known  that  he  has  a  son  in  this  city,  an  artist  of  great  skill, 
a  pupil  of  his  pupil's,  Henrt  Inhan,  who  inherits  his  father's  genius  without  ita  too  com- 
mon attendant  t  Mr.  Jarvis,  Jr.  executes  pictures  of  children,  especially,  that  seem  trans- 
fers of  actual  flesh  and  blood  to  the  canvai«s.  •  .  •  ^Boyd's  City  Express^*  let  us  thank- 
fully say,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  accomniodation»  of  its  cla.'^s  to  be  found  in  town. 
Its  ramiflcations  embrace  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  metropolis,  its  deliveries  are  frequent 
and  prompt,  and  every  thing  which  enterprise  iind  care  can  do  to  render  the  system  per- 
fect is  cheerfully  performed.  Mr.  Boyd  deserves  all  the  success  which  lias  attended  his 
experiment.  •  •  •  Mr.  S.  N.  Dickinson,  the  eminent  Boston  printer,  has  issued  the  tenth 
volume  of  his  *  Boston  Almanac*  for  the  present  year.  It  fully  sustaiiLs  the  high  reputation 
which  it  had  previously  acquired.  The  table  of  *  liocal  and  General  Events  for  the  Year* 
is  very  full  and  well  selected ;  there  is  a  new  and  costly  map  of  the  city  of  Boston ;  a  care- 
fully-prepared Business  Directory ;  anda  compK-te  list  of  the  newspapers  of  New- England, 
of  which,  by  the  way,  she  may  well  be  proud.  The  calendar  Is  by  Prof.  Pierce,  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  supplies  the  same  department  in  tl:e  well-known  *  American  Almanac.'  Al- 
together, the  *  Boston  Almanac'  leaves  little  to  bo  desired,  in  a  work  of  its  kind.  The  two 
engraved  business -cards  of  the  worlliy  pubIi^hr,  which  line  the  in^ides  of  the  cover,  are 
beautifully  designed  and  admirably  executed.  •  •  •  Notices  of  Mr.  Lyman  Cobr's 
Reader,  Greeley's  Address,  Dunniuan's  su{>erb  Douay  Bible,  Schoolcraft's  *  On^ota,' 
American  Works  Abroad,  Publications  of  Messrs.  Appleton,  and  of  the  Messrs.  Harperb, 
were  in  type  for  the  present,  and  are  in  type  for  our  next  issue. 
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Extni  Chnh  BtadlMf. 


Thte  great  and  truly  national  work  wiH  bo  iMuod  in  a  style  of  soperior  magnificenca  and 
boaaty,  oontaimng  SIXTV-EIGHT  large  Steel  EngravingB;  FORTY-SIX  ezquiaito  Steal 
Tignettea,  worked  4unong  the  letter-pieaa  $  orer  THREE  HUNDRED  finaly-caaaBtad 
Wood  Cma  {  THIRTEEN  LARGE  OMLamaU  Map*  aad  Gkvta ;  and  aboitt  TWENTY* 
FIVE  HUNDRED  pogoa  of  lettor-pNoa.  It  haa  been  delayed  by  the  nnnaoal  time  and 
ozpeoao  requiaite  to  the  prodactM>n  of  iHoatrationa  ao  numerooa  and  ao  beautifully  finiahedt 
but  it  ia  confidently  expected  to  be  ready  for  delivery  in  January. 

No  |iuna  or  eipaoae  hare  beoo  apand  to  render  tkeae  Tolumaa  worthy  of  the  theme  they 
are  dedgned  to  iflaBtrate,  and  to  make  them  equal,  if  not  auperior,  to  any  tiling  of  the  kin^ 
0rv  produced  in  any  country.  The  whole  work  may  be  conaidered  aa  a  tndy  natiooal  onk 
Nothing  haa  bean  uaed  in  tu  preparatwn  that  ia  not  STRICTLY  AMERICAN,  and  iIh 
daaign  of  the  Author  and  PnbliahetB  haa  bean  lo  piodaoe  a  book  worthy  of  the  country.     ^ 

A  apecioion  of  the  Platea,  Cuta,  and  general  eiocatk>n  of  the  woik  eaft  bo  had^  and  th» 
MOHoaf  tba  pamna  wah^  oai^  awy  bo  k>  mth  tho  PnbHalwwi,  or  any  of  the  piSa. 
dpalBookaaOanthroo^wctdlaUnloa.    ThantmattrMhtiiiidfaiwaihtfO  thoadrantago 

oToariyi 


HOW  piTBLiaBiire  bt 

L^A  4t  BLANCHARD,  PHlLAO£LPHIA. 
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At  the  bistofy  of  the  onlf  E]Qie£tion  yet  omnuM&oned  by  our  Ckrvernineiit  to  explon 
fniga  counlnee,  this  work  mtuft  preaent'  fiMtorM  o^Jmusiikl  mferest  to^erery  Americea. 
Mneh  oorioBty  hat  been  eidted  leepeetmg  this  enterpiiie,  from  the  length  of  time  dming 
which  it  wae  in  prepantion,  and  froita  the  Taxibua  eodflSetang  iepona  which  were  eiMiilated 
daring  its  protnoted  abaence. 

The  Pabliaben,  while  pr^emmg  ^  apecuMn  c£  thfs  .mfcfaapcal  ^zeentkm  of  tfab  great 
work,  would  eail  the  attentioD  of  the  pnblic  toiooii  o^lhe  important  pointaof  the  Voyage, 
the  reeulu  of  which  cannot  fril  to  prove  advant^^eoiia  to  the  commerce  and  chaneter  of  tfaia 


'^Ij^^S^uadron-^dx  veaaele-- sailed  fiom  Nosfek  ^  Apgna^  18|B,  ani  jpfier  makmg 
impcat$fii  <f>8eirvBtioM  on  th»  ▼oyagOt"  via.  tiadein^  tirri^ed  at  nSos  whU  their  mvaatigarwoa 
Sirere  saccesafiilly  prosecnted.    Sailing  thence  for  Cape  Bom,  they  examined  the  oommerdai 


eapabifitiee  of  Rio  Ifegro.  ArriiriQg  ^  Cape  fhf^  tvi^o  of  the  Teeaels  wv  despatched  to 
inveetigate  Palmer*a  Land,  and  other  Antarctic  Kefl^ns ;  whence,  after  eneouiteiing  graat 
danger,  they  returned  safely,  and  sailed  with  the  whole  Squadron  for  ValparaiBO  and  Callao. 
After  making  impcntanf  obaeryatioiis  on  the  W«Bf  Co^t  ofSoiidi  Av>orica.  regarding  the 
oommMve,  political  history,  d&c.,  of  that  portion  of  America,  they  ssiled  for  Sydney,  cndsing 
among  the  numerous  groups  of  islands  of  the  Padfic  Ardiipeh»p,  where  the  resnlts  were 
peculiarly  important,  .as  ejected' vntb 'the  cmmerce^and'llOiale  Fahery  of  our  country,  aa 
wen  as  the  sid  they  were  able  to  brinpr  to  the  rarious  missionary  establishments  engaged  in 
^  mtroductiondr Cbrisiiaiiity  and'dVilization. '  &He(  remaining  some  time  at  Sydney,  por- 
iuing  important  inveatigationi,  they  aailed  for  the  Antarctic  Regiona^  ^?y>^  behind  diemtho 
f/^  of  IfatuMsts  to  exphik  &kt  smgular  country,'  t&  bbeervatjona  oii  wSudi  wik  be  foiuai 
of  great  interest  The  Squadron  then  proceeding  South,  made  the  brilliant  disoorery  of 
the  Abtakctio  posrmm,  on  the  19th  Januanr^  1840,  in  IQO?  ea^  longitude,  afong  which 
ihey  ooaated,  ih  a  weaterly  Erection,  to  95*  east,  a  dbtanoe  of  1500  mile^.  On  the  racumof 
te  veasela,  they  touched  at  New  Zedand,  when  the  Naturalists  were  again  taken  on  board. 
They  xpn  piuoaedad  lo  the  FrieoAy  Uindi  of  Ceok,  d^Pesjee  Group,  and  reached  the 
Sandwich  Islands  lafe  in  the  foil,  wUoh  preckided  thmn  from  going  to  the  North- Weet  Coaat 
Aat  eaaaon.  The  Panmotu,  Samoan,  and  King's  MiUs  group  of  islanda  were  nrited,  and  a 
particular  examination  made  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  Hs  interesting  craters  and  volcame 
fVupUons.  In  the  spring,  the  Squadron  proceeded  to  the  Oregon  Territory,  now  eacithig  eo 
inuch  interest  in  a  political  point  of  view  |  it  was  thoroughly  examined  in  regard  to  its  oomr 
merdsl  and  agricultural  prospects,  &c.  Here  the  Peacock  was  lost  on  the  dangerons  bar 
tf  dieOoltmibia  river.  After  the  Oregon,  Upper  CaHfomia  was  examined.  The  £xpedition 
ivw  letoaad  t»  the  Sandwich  Iihuds,  and  theoae  adled  for  ManiUa  and  Sing 
Ul  the  PIdlfipiae  Islands,  and  pasring  through  the  Soolao  Sea,  Aa  channels  of  which  being 
correctly  ascertained,  will  greatly  benefit  the  important  nayigation  to  China. 

Touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Rio,  this  important  and  successful  Exploring 
Expedition  ftaaUy,  on  the  10th  of  Juna,  1642,  arrived  at  New  York,  after  an  absence  of  three 
^aara  and  ten  moothsi 

During  the  whole  Voyage,  every  opportunity  was  taken  to  procure  information,  inTest^gatf 
imknown  or  little  frequented  parts  of  those  seas  now  reached  hj  our  commerce,  and 
llBtfoaghly  to  fnvtitate  adentific  investigadona  of  all  kinda.  To  illustrale  these,  a  Tast 
■tanbar  of  drawings  and  maps  hare  been  executed ;  but  the  eUef  objects  in  view  ware  of  a 
practical  nature.  NwMioaa  raguMtea  hafu  been  aaad*  with  dn  nlefB^tf  Partem  islHai^ 
to  aeoure  the  aafety  of  our  commerce,  now  daily  increasing  hi  those  aeaa.  In  short,  ev;ery 
iMng  Itaa  been  done  whieh  lay  m  the  power  of  ofioera  or  men  to  make  the  Expedition 
■»loinidtotheaitaieat«hdhonDMr«f'tha  C««Hbri  httdtethtveAumortoboiiRiedw^  be 
found  ita  hialocy  and  amhodiawit. 
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IN  FOUR  VOLUMES    OCTAVO. 


to  -f  HI?  AUS'RICAIJ  PUBLIC.    . 

TallwrfMeribiWfci^faptagifc^d  toyiwidteit,  irf,  if  tto  dwfei  b»  fttowtiiiy  not  Wed  bf^ 
^  poblk,  to  mipeimtaiid,  an  American  edition  of  the  Hietory  of  ^  United  State*,  by  the' 
late  Jamee  Grahamei  with'  fab  last  leviaone,  eoneetioDa,  and  additiona,  deem  it  peeper,  m 
eoKdting  the  pationage  of  the  public  forthenr  nndertakiiy,  to  atate  the  cfarenmatairee,  moiifee^ 
and  newe,  wfaidih^e  indneed  them  to  engage  in  it 

Jamee  Grahame,  a  Briton,  bom  in  Seotluid,  highly  ednealed,-Hfbr  eeteral  yean  a  aneoaai 
fal  advocate  at  fte  flbottiah  bar,-*ihg  led  in  early  Bfe,  by  taeH  and  the  libewi  f  ■ndwiiieaietf 
Ue  Bund,  to  take  a  deep  intereet  in  the  chancter  and  fortunea  of  the  people  of  Uie  United 
8ialee»  HieetandaEdofniocabbehigelevBied,  and  hie  religioneTiewaooinddiag  with  thoae 
of  the  eariy  P^tana,  he  wee  irreaii^y  drawn  to  the  aiudy  of  die  princi]rfee  which  mdneed 
dieir  enqgiation  to  North  America,  and  of  theinatitatioiie  of  which  they  here  leidthe  firands- 
liiKIK  B»niw,iti»haBi(yed,lfcrffiaatfpeiawrwho,<fceiil»f  cowfty,  eng^^  eyatemaficaliy 
in  tho  taal^ of  oombinifeg  in  one  0tkniit9tk  all  thb  etomeilta  whieb  belang to  a  complete 
UMy  of  the  United  3tm<e^  froto  Ihrfiiat  aallteinaw  of  th^Blftiah  ookMnes,  to  their  aaaump- 

Heoei9>nenoedinittng,htaKateKyi9f8M,aiidthir«Jng  brought  it  down  to  the  BrittrfT 
Revobtion  of  1688»  he  publiihed  two  volsaMa  of  it  in  1887.  and  finrily  iHnd  hit  mak 
emire  in  1836,  from  the  Britieh  praee»  in  four  octavo  volnmee,  m  a  atyle  at  once  eoatlyaBd 


In  hie  leeearebee  after  materiab  he  epeied  neither  laboor  nor  eipeaae.  Be  not  only  ooa« 
aaited  the  onginBl  doemnenu  in  the  pabli<^  end  private  tibrariee  of  Ei|ghnd  and  Sootlnd,  m 
wfakh  he  had  Me  aoeeaaj  biit,  at  S&nm  periode,  took  np  his  reaidence  in  France  and  Oer^ 
many,  ftr  dw  eob  porpoee  of  availing  himaelf  of  whatever  tzees«irea,  ilhiatrative  of  Americen 
hirtary,  tlUi  eonnlrieii  pbaseined.-  Thoiig^ate«SgMr,  hie  feeiiqga  were  intensely  Amerioen. 
The  nndiflguiad  aAetion  kt  onr  eoontry  and  ite  inetitntioiia,  which  the  work  manifiMte,  no 
dared  it  fttto  e^elfiltUtftp  tl^  htewiy  aifaiiege  of  pablie  opinion  m  Great  Britafa.  OnHa 
iwtpnb6catioii,ittmn»ilHdwithQnidnaiaaiid«ieace.    Thei 


ORAHAMTS  UNIT8D  STATBB. 

■■wdwvit  ^SwfWfitiky  uboqc  the  tdhemiti  off  an  eecMMtical  MtabSihaMSt,  nd  Um  yfOf- 
ptritf  of  ft  fBiniblia  perlnps  •■  6w,  among  tlM  iubjoctt  of  a  powerful  moneiehy.  Tbe 
•flenee  of  the  Engliah  reriewm,  the  extent  and  eipenae  of  the  work  iteelf,  and  the  fit  lb 
pabw  taken  either  hj  the  anthor  or  the  pnbliilier  to  give  it  draUatkm  in  thie  eoontijr,  all  roii- 
ewied  to  poetpone  here  a  knowledge  of  ita  Talne,  and,  except  in  limited  apbenet  eren  of  its 
exietenoe.  Ae  the  reenlt,  the  pabUBatioii  of  hie  Hiatory  oocaaioiied  a  peeoaiary  kaa  to  Mr. 
Grahame  of  not  leae  than  one  thooeand  poonda  eterling. 

Mr.  6rahanie*e  ipirit,  however,  waa  not  broken,  nor  hie  iateraat  in  faia  nadertridng  dini- 
niehed,  by  theie  neglecta,  or  by  hie  oonaequent  loee  and  disappointmenL  Conacioue  oi  the 
labour  he  hed  b«|itowed  on  the  work,  and  of  the  fidelity  with  which  it  wae  exeeated.  and  oon- 
iident  thar  eeoner  or  later  ke  iatrinnB  merila  would  be  reaiited  and  acknowledged,  he  doroted 
the  remaining  ax  yean  of  hie  life  to  ite  refiaion,  oorrectkni,  andenlaigenieBt ;  and,  jnat  befara 
hie  death,  which  oceurred  in  1843,  he  expreeied,  in  hb  journal,  a  hope  thai  U  aHigflf  k^ftd^ 
UakBd  m  ike  form  U  hod  naiD  aitaitted  ;  m  whidi  case  *'  ell  Au  etptrvtioM  anrnmimg  ii  wmli 
UKdiMJUd:* 

Mr.  Orahame'e  only  eunrtring  eon  and  heir,  deeming  it  due  to  the  raemary,  and  belieriqg 
that  it  would  accord  with  the  laet  wiahea,  of  hie  ftlher,  haa  tranemitted  to  thie  oountry  a 
copy  of  his  Hietory,  indsding  hie  final  reviaiona,  oorrectiona.  end  addilioM,4which  are  large 
aaid  important,)  accompanied  by  the  aeeurance,  that  the  original  corrected  manuecript  ahall 
ahn  be  tranemitted  by  the  earlieet  opportunity,  and  depoeited  in  the  library  of  Harraid 
Univeraity,  without  terma  or  oondidone  of  any  kind. 

A  prooeeding  indioatiTe  of  eo  much  reaped  and  confidence,  eeeme  to  call  fbraome  eppro- 
priate  return  fiom  the  American  public  It  will  eearoely  comport  with  Ameiicen  SBotinge, 
tntereat,  or  telf-reipect,  to  permit  a  work  of  eo  much  laboiioui  reeeerch  and  merit,  written 
in  a  faithful  and  elevated  spirit,  and  relating  to  our  own  history,  to  want  an  American  edition, 
embradng  the  last  additions  and  coireetk^ns  of  its  deceased  author. 

Influenced  by  ieelinge  aikl  motivee  of  thie  kind,  die  ai;A>aoiiben  have  beeti  faadaced,  vofam- 
taiily,  to  assume  the  responsibiiity  of  promoting,  and,  ahould  public  patronage  justify  them, 
they  will  ahn  asanme  that  of  superintending,  an  American  edition  of  Mr,  Grahame's  rs vised 
and  conected  work.  TheypropoeetoputittopnBBaaaoonaaauchannmberofsnbeeriben 
•haH  be  obtjunsd  ft  will  mdedkniiy  them  9fpmX  any  aotiml  1o8B»  aa  their  }tSsmm  will  be 
gntuitous. 

JOSIAH  QUINCY, 
JOSEPH  STORY, 
JAMES  SAVAGE, 
JARED  SPARKS, 
WILLAM  H.  PRESCOTT. 

CixuaiHii,  September,  1M4. 


The  work  will  be  put  to  preea  aa  aeon  M  »««  mndied  and  fifty  copies  are  anbooribed  ftr 
It  will  be  printed  in  an  elegant  atyle,  equal  to  Hie  laat  London  edilbn,  in  fbnr  velmnee  octavo, 
and  delivered  to  aubeoribera  at  two  doUns  a  vaiame,  in  extn  doih  binding* 

Geptls  nen,  who  may  be  willing  to  patronise  the  work,  are  VMpMeted  lo  ?etnm  tfua 
Praipeot  is,  with  their  own  namee,  or  such  ae  they  may  obtain,  to  President  <hBttcy, 
little  dt  Brown,  or  Lea  &  Blanehard,  by  maiL 
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In  this  new  and  improved  Edition,  the  sixteen  original  will  be 
comprised  in  eight  large  Royal  Octavo  volumest  printed  with  beau* 
tiful  Long  Primer  type,  on  paper  manufactured  expressly  for  the 
purposet  and  every  care  will  be  taken,  in  their  passage  throogh  the 
press,  to  insure  perfect  accuracy. 

The  price,  to  those  who  subscribe  before  the  day  of  publication, 
will  be  only  Twenty-Five  Dollars,  handsomely  bound  in  Law 
Sheep,  beiQg  a  great  reduction  fix>m  Seventy-Two  Dollars,  the  pub- 
lishing price  of  the  fiinner  edition.  The  puUishers  trust  that  this 
moderate  charge  vrill  insure  a  liberal  subscription. 


EAST'S   REFOETS. 

Twenty-flevea  fNx«  have  elapoM  Moce  thd  publicatioti  of  the  last 
American  Edition  of  East's  Reports  by  Mr.  Day,  tod  die  woiIl  has 
become  exceedingly  scaree.  This  is  the  aaore  to  he  regretted,  as 
the  great  Ydine  of  these  Reports,  arisiag  Aoa^  the  yariely  and  im- 
portance of  the  subjects  considered  in  them,  and'  the  fulness  of  the 
decisions  on  the  subjects  of  IfeASaotHe^  LbW,  renders  them  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  American  Lawyer.  The  judgments  of  Lord 
Keny<m  and  Lord  EUenborough,  on  all  practical  and  commercisJ 
points,  are  of  th^  highest  authority,  add  the  Vohinied  WUch  oontkia 
them  should  form  part  of  every  well-selected  law  library. 

These  considerations  have  induced  the  publishers  to  prepare  a 
new  edition,  in  which  nothing  should  be  omitted.  The  editor,  6.  M. 
Wharton,  Bkq.,  proposes  to  add  a  brief  atmotation  of  the  leading 
cases  in  the  Reports,  with  references  to  the  more  important  decisions 
upon  smilar  points  in  the  principal  commerciri  Staler  of  the  Union, 
while  the  Notes  of  Mr.  Day  will  be  retained,  and,  though  the 
whole  work  will  be  compressed  into  eight  volumes,  the  original 
Cases,  as  reported,  will  be  preserved  entire.  At  ^e  head  of  each 
Report,  a  reference  will  be  had  to  the  paging  of  the  English 
Edition*  dipeetly  oader  the  name  of  the  casCf  and  the  original 
indexes  will  be  incorporated  together  at  the  end  of  each  volume 
of  this  Edition. 

Subscriptions  received  by  the  publisheiv.  Lea  A  Blanchardt 
Philadelphia,  and  the  principal  Booksellers  throughout  the  Union. 


NI^BUHR'^  ROME. 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  BY  LEA  AND  BLANCHARD 
JkHD  OOAiPLETE  IN  FIVE  FARTS. 

SfW  IIAIT, 

THE  TWO  FIRST  PARTS 

THE  HISTOEY  OF  ROME, 

BY 

B.   G.   N  I  E  B  U  H  R. 

JULJIJSl  ^Jf  AR  J-gfil  QAKB,  M.  A. 

WITS  A  MAP. 

FBOM  TEOBL  T^^BI>  LONDPN  £DITION,  REVISED. 


**  Here  we  cloie  our  remiMrk^  upon  this  ineiaomble  work ;  a  work  which,  of  all 
that  have  appeared  in  our  age,  is  the  beat  fitted  to  excite  men  of  learning  to  in- 
tellectaal  activity;  ftom  which  the  meet  accomplished  soholar  may  gather  fresh 
stores  of  knowledge,  to  which  the  most  enperieDeed  politician  may  resort  for  theo- 
retical and  practical  instruction,  and  which  no  person  can  read  as  it  ought  to  be 
read,  without  ^ins  the  better  and  more  generous  sentiosents  of  his  coromon 
hofiwQ  nature  emivined  and  strengthened/' — Edinburgh  Bevifw,  Jan.  1838. 

«<  The  world  has  now  in  Niebuhr  an  imperishable  modeV^ ^-Edinburgh  Review, 
Jan.  1844. 

**  It  is  since  I  saw  yoo  that  I  have  been  devouring  with  the  most  intense  admi- 
ration the  third  volume  of  Niebuhr.  The  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of 
all  his  military  details  is  a  new  feature  in  that  wonderful  mina,  and  bow  inimi- 
Ublv  beautiful  is  that  brief  account  of  Terni  V^^Dr.  Arnold,  (Life,  vol.  2.) 

This  edittoa  wii)  comprise  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes,  the  Lectures  of 
Professor  Niebuhr,  on  the  later  part  of  Roman  History,  so  long  lost  to  the  werid. 
Conceromg  them  the  Eclectic  Review  says : 

**  It  is  an  unexpected  surprise  and  pleasure  to  the  admirers  of  Niebuhr — ^that  is 
to  all  earnest 'fltodenta  of  ancient  history— to  recover,  as  if  from  the  grave,  the 
lectures  before  us^** 

And  the  Lon^oo  ^henaHim : 

**  We  have  dwelt  at  sfifficient  length  on.  these  volumes  to  show  how  highly 
we  appreciate  the  benefit  which  the  edition  has  conferred  on  historical  literature 
by  their  publication.*' 

This  work  will  form  part  of  "  Thb  LiBEAiur  or  Staitoard  I^rxBATimB**  now 
iesaing  by  L.  dc  E 


THE  REFORMATIONi  BY  UMKBL 

NOW  READY. 

Part  Pint.— Price  M  Ctmbu 

HISTORY  OF  THE 

REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY, 

BY  LEOPOLD  RANKfe. 

AUTBOB  or  "  HISTOBT  OF  TSI  tom,"  ttC  ttC 

From  the  Second  Edition. 

In  thu  woric,  all  the  Notes  an  traaibted 

Br  SARAH  AUSTIN. 

Thia  (raly  ralnsble  work  hj  ProfeMor  Ranki  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  thon- 
ssads  whose  attention  hss  been  called  to  the  investigation  of  this  inteiestinf  period  of 
History  by  the  labonrs  of  D'Aubign^  and  others. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

A  NEW  EDITION  OP 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 

TNEfR  CHURCH  AND  STATE, 

DURING  THE  SECTEBNTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIEa 
A  new  txanslation,  by 

WALTER  K.  KELLY, 
nr  ovs  SLiQAirr  octavo  volume,  extra  clotH|  qe  nr  two 

PARTSy  dove  up  IK  PAPER. 


NEARLY  READY, 

RANKE'S  TURKISH  AND  SPANISH  EMPIRES. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THR  GERMAN 
Bt  WALTER  K.  KELLY,  Esq. 

This  book  completes  the  uniform  series  of  the  Historical  Works  of  Professor 
Ranke,  now  pablishiog  by  liCa  Si  Biaochard  as  part  of  their  "Library  of  Standard 
Literature*" 


L.  &  B.  WILL  SHORTLY  PUBLISH 
WHIMSICALITIES, 

A  PERIODICAL  GATHERING; 
Bt  THOMAS  HOOD, 

AVTBOR  or 

"WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES."  "TYLNBT  HALL,"  lU. 

wm  mnisaou*  OM/fnamn. 

In  one  roliune  ISmo.    Price  onhr  Fifty  Cants. 
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An  article  from  Blackwood,  giving  some  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
increaae  of  crime  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  was  lately  repuhlished 
in  many  of  our  papers.  According  to  the  views  of  the  writer,  there  is 
much  more  crime  in  England  than  in  France ;  there  is  more  crime  in 
Prussia,  where  there  is  *  education,'  than  in  France ;  that  in  liindostan^ 
where  there  is  a  permanent  armed  force,  there  is  a  great  diminution  of 
crime ;  and  the  propositions  laid  down  seem  to  be,  that  the  want  of  proper 
police  force  is  the  leading  cause  of  crime  in  England  and  America. 

It  is  not  the  absence  of  force  of  any  kind  that  causes  crime.  There 
is  undoubtedly  more  crime  in  England  than  there  is  in  France ;  and 
yet  there  is  more  police  force  to  suppress  what  is  termed  crime  in  Eng^ 
land  than  there  is  in  France.  There  is  in  France  great  military  power, 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  government,  which  is  used  chiefly 
to  awe  those  who  are  disposed  to  commit  political  offences  ;  but  what  is 
termed  the  police  system  is  more  rigid  in  England  than  in  France  ;  and 
the  punishments  attendant  upon  conviction  are  much  more  severe  in 
England  than  in  France.  In  the  former  place  it  is  a  well-ascertained 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  of  crime  since  the  severity 
of  the  criminal  code  has  been  reduced,  and  capital  punishments  for 
lighter  offences  abolished. 

With  regard  to  Prussia  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  notwithstanding  the 
extent  to  which  education  has  been  vouchsafed  to  the  masses,  there  is 
more  crime  than  there  is  in  France.  But  why  ?  Not  because  there  is 
no  force  to  prevent  or  to  punish  crime ;  for  there  is  great  military  power 
at  the  command  of  the  government,  forming  part  of  the  police  force,  so 
called. 

With  regard  to  Hindostan,  we  do  not  know  what  is  intended  when  it 
is  said  that  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  of  crime  in  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  and  armed  force.  What  do  you 
mean  by  crime  ?    The  people  of  Hindostan,  in  the  proper  acceptation 
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of  the  word,  are  all  criminals,  or  nearly  so.  Under  this  armed  force  they 
are  wretchedly  degraded,  without  moral  sense  or  uprightness  of  motive. 
A  late  writer  speaks  of  an  entire  want  of  truth  as  the  characteristic, 
and  avers  that  perjury  in  Hindostan  is  scarcely  considered  a  crime : 
the  people  are  demoralized  by  force. 

Then  why  is  it  that  there  is  less  crime  in  Prance,  as  is  shown  by  ac- 
curate calculation,  than  in  the  other  countries  named  ?  It  is  simply  be- 
cause the  public  mind  and  the  public  heart  are  properly  cultivated  ;  it 
is  because  those  pharisaical  influences,  so  deadly  in  their  effect  upon 
the  tone  of  the  people,  are  discarded  :  it  is  because  public  and  innocent 
amusements  are  provided  by  the  government,  and  sympathies  are 
awakened  which  run  through  all  classes  of  society,  making  France  in 
all  its  component  parts  one  body.  Provide  sound  moral  activity,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  trouble  as  to  the  extent  of  police  force :  begin  by 
removing  the  causes  for  crime,  and  it  will  no  longer  be  demanded  that 
we  should  secure  means  for  the  punishment  of  offenders.  Hold  it  to  be 
true,  for  it  is  so,  that  where  there  is  much  crime,  the  nation,  as  a  nation, 
must  be  particeps  criminis  ;  for  crime  is  the  consequence  of  an  absence 
of  adequate  moral  provision  for  the  masses. 

We  would  deprecate  altogether  the  idea  of  force  when  any  reforma- 
tion is  proposed  ;  whether  it  is  force  of  government,  of  law,  of  the  bayo- 
net, or  of  diseased  public  opinion.  In  this  community,  we  suffer  under 
the  disastrous  influences  of  diseased  public  opinion,  and  what  may  be 
properly  called  Phariseeism  ;  counteract  those  influences,  and  there  will 
be  no  more  necessity  for  apprehension  as  to  police  organization.  We 
pride  ourselves  upon  our  *  religion,'  as  they  did  of  old  whom  our  Savioub 
came  to  rebuke ;  and  at  this  moment  there  is  more  crime,  public  and 
private,  and  less  true  religion  among  us,  than  there  is  in  Paris,  We 
nave  certainly  more  of  the  forms  of  religion,  as  the  Pharisees  had,  but 
less  of  the  honest  sentiment ;  we  are  especially  distinguished  for  our 
Sunday  manifestations,  and  for  our  long  prayers  in  public  places.  Our 
religion  is  all  term,  form,  definition.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  there 
is  religion  in  joy  and  laughter  ;  in  the  honest  expression  of  a  thousand 
sympathies  and  affecticms,  vouchsafed  to  us  by  God,  to  make  glad  the 
heart  of  man.  Our  attention  is  not  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
healthy  public  temperament ;  we  are  guided  by  dictionaries  ;  this  and 
that  are  defined  as  crimes ;  particular  sects  are  the  doors  to  salvation, 
others  to  damnation.  A  native  American  is  shot,  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  destroyed,  and  these  are  hailed  as  <  religious'  triumphs  by  their 
respective  partizans ;  and  they  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
sad  spirit  of  Phariseeism  which  pervades  the  community.  Strangers 
have  observed  a  peculiar  tightness  of  expression  and  countenance  in  our 
community ;  and  such  is  the  case  :  there  is  a  want  of  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity of  manner  —  an  appearance  of  constraint ;  all  growing  out  of 
the  causes  before  adverted  to.  We  are  a  tight-laced  people,  with  a  great 
deal  more  arrogance  and  spiritual  pride  than  religion  ;  we  have  little  or 
none  of  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  religion ;  in  our  observances 
there  is  an  air  of  gloom  and  deformity. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  our  congregations  when  leaving  their  churches 
on  Sunday,  immediately  after  having  been,  in  doctrine  at  least,  in  the 
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presence  of  God  and  in  His  house,  wear  the  ugliest  oonceiTable  aspects ; 
the  countenances  of  the  men,  and  especially  perhaps  those  of  the  women, 
are  wofully  extended ;  indicating  that  something  awful  has  been  per- 
petrated.  The  sun,  and  every  manifestation  of  God  in  His  glorious 
works  every  where  around  them,  may  be  laughing  with  joy,  while  those 
creatures  who  were  made  with  souls  to  thrill  harmoniously  with  hea- 
venly inspirations,  lock  themselves  up  in  a  cold  and  gloomy  Sunday  en- 
casement ;  much  resembling,  if  such  could  be,  tomb-stones  walking  out 
of  grave-yards.  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  to  twist  the  features  into 
some  sinfully  ugly  exhibition  is  to  become  solemn  ;  and  that  to  be  reli- 
gious or  to  appear  religious,  the  image  of  God  in  man  must  be  defaced, 
and  something  of  the  ape  or  asinine  order  must  be  substituted.  We 
must  look  as  if  we  thought :  <Hoto  wrong  every  thing  is  f  What  an  ugly 
and  wicked  loorld  /'  Hence  Sunday  wears  a  sad  and  sombre  aspect ;  a 
funereal  pall  hangs  over  every  thing ;  and  even  the  laughter  of  child- 
hood is  checked  ;  <  My  child,  't  is  Sunday  V  The  tradesman,  the  me- 
chanic, the  laboring  man,  all  who  have  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  during  six  days  of  the  week,  must  not  have  on  the  seventh 
that  rest  of  mind  and  heart  which  can  only  appertain  to  the  indulgence 
of  cheerful  and  social  sympathies. 

And  are  these  the  teachings  of  religion  ?  Of  that  SAYioim,  who  for 
these  things  more  than  for  any  thing  else,  rebuked  the  Pharisees  again 
and  again  ? — of  that  religion  which,  bom  of  love,  sought  to  awaken  the 
heart  of  man  into  communion  with  the  beautiful  ministries  every  where 
in  his  paths,  and  to  lead  his  soul  through  gratitude  and  prayer  into 
ecstatic  sympathies  with  angels  and  their  thoughts  ?  —  to  open  a  spiritual 
vision  which  could  look  through  the  material  &)undary-line  of  earth  and 
behold  with  rapture  the  glory  and  splendor  of  Heaven  ?  What  then 
should  be  done  ?  We  should  direct  our  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  which  the  true  glory  of  man  and  the  world 
can  be  appreciated  :  preach  the  doctrine  that  every  day  must  not  be  a 
hard-working  day,  nor  every  amusement  a  sin  :  that  there  is  gratitude 
to  God  in  the  gladsomeness  of  a  heart  inspired  by  rational  amusement ; 
and  that  church  is  there,  and  prayer.  Let  us  try  to  bring  ourselves 
into  harmony  with  the  cheerful  and  beautiful  creations  around  us,  and 
help  to  reflect  that  love  of  God  which  smiles  through  all  nature. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  supposing  that  adequate  moral  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  people  in  what  we  term  our  various  religious  in- 
stitutions ;  for  the  principles  upon  which  these  are  conducted  and  their 
mode  of  advocacy  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  accomplishment  pro- 
posed.  We  have  penalties,  pains  and  terrors ;  appeals  to  the  meaner  part 
of  our  nature,  to  the  neglect  of  the  higher  and  holier  tendencies  implanted 
by  GrOD  in  the  heart  of  man.  Let  the  press  disentangle  itself  from  sec- 
tarian cobwebs,  and  address  itself  in  truth  to  men  as  men ;  let  it  speak 
in  the  tone  of  the  Sermon  upon  the  Mount,  and  discard  the  lithe  pli- 
ancy  of  language  which  debases  it  into  a  servitude  to  religious  and  po- 
litical demagogues.  Let  us  see  in  high  places,  and  especially  in  the 
pulpit,  the  naturalness  of  man  restored ;  and  when  he  who  speaks  by 
authority  addresses  us,  let  us  be  able  to  feel  that  it  is  but  one  part  of 
our  nature,  or  of  creation,  addressing  another,  and  kindling  the  feelings 
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which  hold  us  in  union ;  another  man  uttering  the  sentiments  as  natural 
to  our  hearts  as  to  his,  however  they  may  have  been  hitherto  concealed 
by  the  overgrowth  of  the  weeds  of  the  world ;  let  us  be  brought  into 
that  happy  companionship  with  our  religious,  moral,  and  political  teach- 
ers, which  will  develope  our  common  nature  ;^let  us  tear  down  the  fences 
created  between  the  teachers  and  the  to-be-taught;  orthodoxy  and  hetero- 
doxy, this  sect  and  that  sect ;  let  us  see  this  glorious  world  by  the  light 
of  Heaven,  laugh  and  dance  upon  the  green,  each  proclaiming  his  own 
joy  as  his  own  heart  bids  him.  When  we  do  so,  the  valleys  and  the 
ills  and  the  stars  will  speak  to  us,  and  we  shall  answer  them ;  we  shall 
become  again  as  little  children,  and  know  in  what  consists  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven. 

What  do  we  want  exactly  ?  We  want  something  which  will  break  up 
our  fixedness  of  mind,  whether  upon  religion,  business,  or  politics ;  some- 
thing which  will  teach  us  that  all  the  world  is  not  in  that  one  idea 
which  each  of  us  possesses ;  something  which  will  teach  us  that  there  are 
fountains  of  happiness  at  which  we  may  all  drink  together  and  be  glad; 
be  glad  ourselves,  be  glad  because  our  neighbors  are  glad ;  be  glad  alto- 
gether and  always;  something,  which  for  the  dark  and  contracted  brow 
may  substitute  the  bright  and  open  expression  through  which  the  heart 
can  see  the  heart :  we  need  something  to  change  our  character ;  and  as 
we  have  an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  those  who  proclaim  them- 
selves our  religious  teachers,  we  first  need  a  change  in  them  and  in 
their  character.  It  becomes  especially  necessary  that  they  should 
divest  themselves  of  this  oneness  of  idea ;  that  they  should  be  compelled 
to  feel  that  rational  beings  will  require  to  be  preached  the  raUonaKty  of 
being ;  the  acknowledgment  of  existence  as  it  is,  and  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence from  GrOD  :  that  they  should  no  longer  preach  systems  which 
propose  that  man  shall  separate  himself  from  the  general  organization 
and  become  the  mere  professor  of  something  instead  of  the  man,  with 
all  the  relations,  physical,  social  and  moral,  of  the  man. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  no  matter  bow  demure  and  solemn  the 
acquiescence  with  which  the  masses  of  our  church  congregations  appear 
to  listen  to  the  sermons  of  their  pastors,  their  faith  is  unreal ;  the  taking 
for  granted  that  it  is  all  right  and  true,  without  any  distinct  conception 
of  what  it  is  that  is  supposed  to  be  right  and  true  ;  and  as  long  as  this 
is  the  case,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  sound  and  distinct  tone  of 
mind  can  be  imparted.  Some  protestants  complain  that  the  service  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  should  be  in  Latin,  while  many  of  their 
own  sermons  verily  are  in  Hebrew,  or  in  something  else  even  less  un- 
derstood ;  and  for  the  proof  of  this,  we  would  remind  our  readers  of 
oome  of  the  able  and  interesting  discourses  they  may  have  heard  upon 
the  subject  of  the  wrath  of  GrOD,  as  viewed  through  the  telescope  of  Cal- 
vinism.  Take  this  last  expression,  so  common  in  the  pulpit,  the  toraih 
of  God  !  —  add  to  it  that  other  expression,  just  as  common,  the  vengeance 
of  Crod  ! — and  see  farther  how  these  words  are  written  upon  the  tone  and 
tendencies  of  bur  institutions  in  characters  legible  at  least  to  the  mind's 
eye.  We  once  heard  a  '  religious'  person  remark,  in  speaking  of  the 
conduct  of  a  neighbor,  <  Never  mind ;  thank  Heaven,  he  will  catch  it  in 
the  next  world ;'  and  this  seems  to  be  the  very  poetry  of  much  of  the 
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*  religious'  thought  of  the  day.  Many  seem  to  take  delight  iu  the  idea 
that  sin  is  universal ;  they  seem  to  he  happy  in  oontemplating  the  sup- 
posed immense  amount  of  wickedness  upon  which  the  Devil  can  exer- 
cise  his  amiable  functions  in  the  next  world  ;  they  seem  to  be  in  such 
a  state  of  mind  that  they  would  become  miserable  if  they  should  be  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  sin ;  they  make  sin  virtue.  We  once  heard  a 
violent  *  religionist'  say  that  a  father  could  look  down  from  Heaven  upon 
his  son  in  hell  without  pain ;  and  though  this  is  the  purest  decoction  of 
brimstone  we  have  heard,  excepting  only  the  case  of  a  certain  doctor  of 
divinity,  who  is  charged  with  having  said  that  the  way  to  hell  is  paved 
with  the  sculls  of  newly-bom  infants,  still  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  day ;  and 
it  is  a  singular  fact  that  those  pastors  who  leave  their  people  the  least 
hope,  and  pour  in  the  hottest  fire,  become  decidedly  the  most  popular.  The 
hope  for  salvation  seems  to  increase  with  the  certainty  of  damnation. 
We  have  suffered  much  lately  by  the  melancholy  delusion  of  Miller- 
ism  ;  and  orthodox  gentlemen  have  mourned  over  it,  and  either  cen- 
surewl  or  laughed  at  the  author  whose  name  it  bears,  without  reflecting 
whether  or  not  it  might  be  one  of  the  deformed  bantlings  of  their  own 
conduct.  It  was  the  creature  of  a  diseased  public  mind,  bom  of  those 
ill-defined  doctrines,  fancies  and  glooms  with  which  the  moral  atmos- 
phere has  been  impregnated  by  our  false  prophets  of  every  sect.  The 
votaries  of  Millerism  came  from  every  denomination ;  they  were  m&a 
whose  minds  had  been  prepared  for  receiving  panic ;  all  calmness  and 
serenity  of  thought  had  been  swept  away  by  repeated  storms  of  fanati- 
cism;  and  becoming  too  familiar  with  their  ordinary  thunder,  they 
needed  something  yet  beyond ;.  ^ven  the  loud  roar  of  ^  the  wreck  of  mat* 
ter  and  the  crush  of  worlds.'  All  qpciety  is  more  or  less  affected  by 
this  melancholy  state  of  things ;  and  men,  women  and  children  are 
obliged,  in  all  that  they  say  and  do  or  seem,  to  recognize  directly  or  colla- 
terally this  power  of  Phariseeism ;  when  we  meet,  we  do  not  speak  to 
each  other ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  honest  communication ;  the  great 
soul  is  not  present ;  we  meet  as  appurtenances,  contingencies,  accidents 
to  something  which  we  know  not  of,  but  vaguely  dread.  We  stoop, 
squint,  limp,  dodge  and  duck ;  and  if  perchance  a  man,  erect  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  likeness  to  God,  treading  firmly  upon  earth,  yet  beholding 
Heaven,  moves  through  the  crowd  with  a  needle-like  directness  toward 
the  objects  which  are  legitimate  to  him,  a  man,  there  is  quite  a  —  a 
squeal ;  a  squeal,  just  that !  How  much  writing  is  done  now  !  All 
write;  men,  women  and  children;  yet  how  little  thought  is  evolved ! 
That  which  is  thought  is  rarely  said ;  and  a  truly  great  man  has  re- 
marked that  it  is  genius  to  recognize  the  truth  of  our  own  thought.  In 
the  present  state  of  things,  if  we  do  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  we 
niust  have  our  neighbor's  opinion  as  to  the  accordance  of  our  thought 
with  orthodoxy.  Thus,  under  the  deadly  influences  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  the  love  of  truth  is  extinguished  in  the  public  mind  and  heart, 
and  a  system  of  adaptation  to  circumstances  and  creeds  is  cultivated, 
which  entirely  destroys  man's  individuality :  he  can  no  longer  dwell  un- 
der his  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  Now,  when  we  should  have  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth,  we  have  all  the  decrepitude  of  age ;  we  are  tottering  upon 
crutches  when  we  should  be  as  a  giant  rejoicing  in  his  strength.     We 
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are  rapidly  losing  our  tone  and  dignity  of  character :  ike  heroes  of  the 
revolution  are  no  more  ;  and  where  now  is  that  sylvan  strength  which 
they  and  the  men  of  their  day  every  where  put  forth,  as  if  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  divine  right?  This  must  not  be  so — mtut  not.  We 
were  bom  but  yesterday :  the  foot-prints  of  the  deer,  the  paths  of  the 
Indian,  were  here,  there,  every  where,  but  yesterday  ?  And  shall  our 
sturdiness  and  ruggedness  of  character  so  soon  pass  away  ?  Let  us 
think  of  that  first  tap  of  a  rebel  drum  that  was  heard  to  break  the  death- 
like  stillne^  which  preceded  the  revolution ;  it  was  as  the  echo  of  the 
infant  cry  of  liberty ;  the  first  loud  thought  of  man's  heart  in  its  might- 
iest moment.  It  was  not  Washington,  nor  Hancock,  nor  Adams ;  it 
was  the  cry  of  the  soul  for  the  air  of  Heaven.  The  revolution  as  a  fact 
is  nothing ;  it  is  something  only  as  a  land-mark  amid  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  world.  And  shall  all  the  gran- 
deur and  sublimity  of  thought  boni  of  that  great  crisis  be  swept  away 
by  the  dark  conjuring  of  fanatics  and  false  prophets  ?  This  must  not 
be.  Let  us  stand,  individually  and  privately,  as  well  as  politically, 
where  our  memorable  declaration  of  independence  placed  us ;  as  men, 
all  in  all  as  men,  in  the  hands  of  the  Gbeat  Disposes  of  all  events. 

All  reflecting  men  have  observed  the  disposition  of  the  public  mind 
to  receive  the  marvellous ;  the  great  credulity  which  characterizes  the 
American  people.  Many  writers  address  them  directly  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  any  exaggeration  or  fiction  will  be  believed.  As  illustra- 
tive of  this,  we  will  give  a  statement  made  seriously  and  solemnly  by  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  in  a  controversy  with  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest ; 
and  this  statement  formed  part  of  the  published  argument.  It  seems, 
80  says  the  story,  that  a  priest  announced  to  a  few  of  the  faithful  that 
upon  a  certain  day  they  should  see  the  souls  of  some  of  the  dead  that 
were  in  purgatory.  At  the  time  appointed,  and  at  the  place,  which 
was  a  church,  they  who  had  been  permitted  to  hear  of  the  solemn 
occasion  assembled ;  the  church  was  gently  darkened ;  suddenly  the 
souls  of  those  who  were  in  purgatory  emerged  from  various  openings 
in  the  floor !  They  were  seen  distinctly  creeping  through  the  aisles ; 
they  had  not  yet  the  wings  of  angels  nor  the  character  of  spiritual  ex- 
istence ;  they  resembled  something  round  flat  and  dark  coloured  ;  near- 
ly black,  and  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  As  they  moved  through 
the  church,  of  course  there  was  awe  in  the  presence  of  these  souls ; 
but  a  lady  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  more  closely  into  the  nature  of 
these  little  specimens  of  immortality,  and  quietly  secreted  one  of  them 
under  her  garments  :  she  discovered  it  to  be  a  terrapin  in  an  envelope 
of  black  crape ! 

This  story  has  upon  its  face  something  of  the  absurd  —  more  than 
something ;  yfet  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  not  this  very  story,  others  of 
the  same  tenor,  influenced  the  people  of  New-Hampshire  when  a  few 
di^ys  since  they  declared  by  a  majority  of  more  than  nine  thousand 
votes,  that  no  Roman  Catholic  should  hold  oflice  in  that  State.  Now 
we  would  ask  whence  come  all  these  distorted  views  of  religion,  duty, 
and  morality  ;  these  strifes  and  contentions  in  the  shapes  of  anti- 
Catholicism,  Mormonism,  Millerism,  if  not  from  the  abuse  of  that  great 
power  held  by  those  who  are  received  as  our  religious  teachers  ? 
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We  must  make  some  great  eSbrt  at  redemption  ;^  and  how  is  that 
efibrt  to  be  made  1  Let  us  cultivate  a  system  which  will  recognize  all 
rational  cheerfulness  and  amusement  as  part  of  the  teaching  of  reli- 
gion ;  let  us  learn  to  bear  psalms  and  hymns  in  laughter  ;  let  us  bless 
God,  rejoice  in  His  love,  and  let  the  Devil  alone.  We  wish  that  the 
condition  of  our  country  would  admit  of  a  provision  for  public  amuse- 
ment by  authority,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  government;  making  the 
government  less  a  mere  machine  for  the  collection  of  revenue  for 
officers  and  for  the  punishment  of  offenders.  We  still  are  of  the  opi- 
nion that  our  large  cities  and  principal  towns  might  do  much  in  this 
matter.  We  propose  no  particular  plan ;  we  are  simply  enforcing  the 
idea  that  amusement  ought  to  be  provided  ;  that  more  is  to  be  done  by 
preserving  a  healthy  and  lively  tone  in  the  public  mind  than  by  police 
enactments ;  and  if  we  will  all  admit  that,  something  is  accomplished 
to  begin  with ;  plans  may  be  developed  hereafter,  for  where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way.  The  aim  of  this  article  is  chiefly  to  point  out  the 
cause  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  public  mind. 

We  feel  all  reverence  for  Sunday,  and  for  proper  religious  observan- 
ces ;  but  we  do  aver  that  extremes  in  these  as  in  all  other  matters  are 
productive  of  false  sentiment,  false  fancies,  false  feelings.  Sunday  is 
the  glory  of  America ;  our  fear  is  that  the  public  mind  may  be  badly 
affected  by  the  erroneous  views  propagated  with  regard  to  it,  and  that 
the  too  rigid  observance  may  ultimately  lead  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Our  Sayiouk  left  room  for  liberty  of  thought  with  regard  to  it,  when 
he  said  that  it  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  it ;  this  must  have 
been  the  view  intended,  as  the  remark  was  made  in  defence  of  him- 
self against  a  charge  of  neglecting  its  observance.  Still  in  the  remark 
itself  Hb  recognizjed  the  day,  as  we  all  must,  each  according  to  his  own 
conscience.  Now,  there  is  too  much  force  of  fanaticism  and  bigotry 
exercised  in  insisting  upon  particular  modes  of  observance ;  there  is 
too  much  attendance  at  church  by  compulsion  as  the  peculiar  only  and 
exclusive  mode  of  reverencing  the  day.  We  think  that  the  wants  of 
man's  nature  are  not  properly  consulted  in  the  modes  of  Sunday  wor- 
ship, and  that  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  day  is  not  and  does  not 
appear  as  a  day  of  happiness  and  joy ;  that  in  the  way  of  going  to 
church,  of  remaining  there,  of  leaving  there,  there  is  evidence  of  a 
sense  of  some  rather  irksome  necessity :  that  church  is  not  made  at- 
tractive —  the  masses  do  not  go  there.  We  know  that  all  these  are  not 
the  natural  consequences  of  Sunday  and  religion,  but  directly  the  re- 
verse ;  to  wit,  of  the  canting  pharisaical  character  with  which  all 
matters  relating  to  religion  are  invested :  hence  the  disastrous  effects 
apparent  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life  ;  hence  the  formation  of  <  Protestant 
Associations'  to  suppress  such  denominations  as  may  not  be  approved 
by  the  especial  saints ;  hence  the  cry  for  police  force  and  for  peniten- 
tiaries. There  is  a  disposition  to  substitute  certain  forms  of  what  is 
termed  '  religion'  for  every  thing  else  and  for  religion  itself;  there  is  a 
requirement  by  our  church  authorities,  that  we  should  go  out  of  our 
way  to  do  something  peculiar  and  which  is  entirely  apart  from  our- 
selves, from  our  thoughts  and  ordinary  relations  in  life ;  and  that  this 
peculiar  something,  standing  by  itself,  is  to  be  recognized  as  true  <  reli- 
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gioDy'  more  or  less  as  it  may  accord  with  the  standards  of  |>artioular 
sects ;  that  the  consequence  of  this  is  a  forfeiture  of  man's  true  dig- 
nity of  character,  elevation  of  sentiment  and  soul ;  hence  crime.  We 
say  that  the  <  religious'  views  of  the  day  are  dark,  gloomy,  and  meta- 
physical ;  that  they  cannot  be  incorporated  with  the  familiar  and  house- 
hold sentiments  of  the  man  in  his  relations  with  his  fellow  men  ;  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  the  substitution  of  Phariseeism  for  the  Christian 
Religion  ;  that  the  questions,  <  Why  do  you  do  this  ?'  <  why  do  you  do 
that  V  '  why  do  'nt  you  do  this  ?'  *  and  why  do  'nt  you  do  that  V  so 
often  rebuked  by  our  Saviour,  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  <  religious' 
development  of  the  day.  We  contend  that  the  power  of  love  is  su- 
preme over  the  hearts  of  men ;  that  the  proper  manifestation  of  that 
Divine  Love  which  flowed  into  the  world  through  our  Savioub,  is  all- 
sufficient  to  hold  men  to  their  legitimate  functions ;  that  such  was  the 
great  thought  of  God  when  Hb  appeared  upon  earth  in  His  Son  ;  that 
Christianity  is  based  upon  love,  and  is  all  beauty — ihatU  is  not  90 
preached.  Hence  the  present  acceptation  of  that  word  <  fiety ;'  now 
he  is  a  <  pious'  person  who  is  especially  distinguished  for  a  certain  ex- 
clusiveness  of  character ;  who  has  made  himself  a  mere  part  of  some 
religious  machinery,  a  kind  of  pivot,  screw,  or  fly-wheel :  one  whose 
adaptation  to  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  ceases  because  his  <  religion' 
is  not  his  life,  but  something  apart  from  it.  The  <  pious'  person  is  apt 
to  be  a  very  inconvenient  intruder  among  cheerful  people ;  they  must 
not  dance  in  his  presence ;  that  would  be  very  wicked  ;  and  to  please 
him,  they  must  be  demure.  The  *  pious'  man  in  fact  considers  himself 
something  apart  from  life  —  so  he  is;  an  incomprehensible  defini- 
tion —  a  unit.  A  man  may  be  all  goodness,  but  still  not  *  pious ;'  may 
comply  in  all  truth  with  the  ordinations  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  wife, 
child,  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  fellow  citizen,  country,  cat  and 
dog,  may  all  testify  to  the  unimpeachableness  of  his  fidelity  ;  still  he 
is  not  the  distinct  definition.  A  lady  somewhere  in  this  country,  no 
matter  where,  said  to  a  labourioff  man,  <  Now,  John,  I  wish  you  to  think 
seriously  of  giving  up  this  world  and  looking  to  the  next ;  to  think  of 
the  importance  of  setting  an  example  to  your  neighbours.'  John  re- 
plied :  <  Madam,  I  have  to  think  only  of  trying  to  do  right  all  the  day 
long,  myself,  and  have  no  time  to  be  setting  example  for  others.'  This 
would  not  be  considered  <  piety,'  though  the  humble  reply  of  John 
certainly  indicated  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  :  and  yet  clouded 
as  his  mind  was  by  the  mysterious  dialect  of  <  religious'  teachers,  he 
was  unable  to  recognize  the  truth  which  he  professed. 


HE  AYS  N. 

OfTBf  M I  striTe  to  wmd 
From  this  earth  mj  heart  away, 

Soft  as  sophyr**  hreath  botwoon 
LaavM  of  flower*  at  cloee  of  di^, 

Somethinf  morman  ia  mine  ear : 
Doet  tbon  aeek  where  hearen  maj  Uel 

Thoaf  h  thou  deem  not,  it  ii  here, 
In  the  bine  ef  Mjjnr^  eye.' 
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THE      D E S T B U C T I O N      OF      CAETHAOB. 

A  BUKST  of  haughty  triumph  thook  the  vanquished  city'e  wall, 
And  shouts  of  victory  echoed  far  from  hut  to  paiace  hall ; 
The  rolline  of  the  chariot-wheels  as  paMed  the  conqueror  by, 
Was  like  the  deep  and  distant  peal  of  thunder  in  the  sky. 

Where  hurrying  feet  were  wont  to  tread  a  boding  stillness  reigned. 
The  fires  were  quenched  on  many  a  shrine  by  careless  hand  profimd ; 
And  childhood  a  shriek  and  woman's  wail  rose  on  the  troubled  air. 
In  tones  of  frantic  agony,  or  voice  of  fervent  prayer. 

Within  a  gloomy  fortress'  gates,  oppressed  by  famine's  wo, 

A  few  brave  spirits  yet  defied  the  fierce  exultant  foe ; 

There  was  no  shrinking  in  their  heartu,  but  purpose  strong  and  high 

Was  marked  upon  the  lip  compressed  and  in  tlie  tearless  eye. 

There  woman  paled  not  in  the  dark  and  fiery  tide  of  strife. 

But  nerved  with  energy  sublime,  by  love  more  strong  than  life. 

She  stood  where  crimsun'd  spears  were  set  and  bright  swords  flashing  by. 

And  taught  her  proud  and  wondering  boy  how  valiant  men  should  dia. 

In  suppliance  low  each  knee  had  bent  without  that  castled  dome. 
And  those  within  had  vowed  to  die  for  country  and  for  home, 
When  ftir  and  wide  a  clarion  peal  of  victory  rent  the  sky  ; 
What  fearful  sight  without  the  wail  dimmed  each  stem  warrior's  eye  ? 

It  was  not  Death ;  his  form  had  grown  familiar  to  their  sight, 
As  a  loved  roother*s  gentle  smile,  or  hues  of  morning  light; 
Before  the  conqueror's  pageant  throne  their  leader  knelt  a  slave ; 
It  was  the  loss  of  honesty  —  the  birth-right  of  the  brave. 

They  thronged  the  heights,  and  one  was  there  with  queenly  step  andlbnii, 
A  roul  that  bowed  not  easily  before  the  breaking  storm ; 
Her  full,  rich  lips  and  rounded  cheek  were  beautiful  though  pale. 
And  a  spirit  flashed  from  her  dark  eye,  that  made  each  gazer  quaiL 

'  Hence !  creven !  hence !  nor  dare  to  look  where  love  is  chan|^d  to  ire, 
Dost  think  our  proud  and  gallant  boy  would  own  thee  for  a  sire  \ 
Thou  hast  but  saved  a  worthless  life,  and  scorned  and  spurned  sbalt  die ; 
Ten  thousand  deaths  in  every  hour  that  floats  unheeded  by. 

For  many  a  dark  and  bitter  curse  shall,  traitor !  cling  to  thee ; 
The  curie  of  all  the  gnrat  and  food,  the  curse  of  chained  and  free. 
The  curse  of  thine  own  native  land,  of  her  thou  'st  vowed  to  love. 
The  curse  of  this,  thine  infant  boy  —  the  curse  of  Goo  above ! 

And  thou,  stem  Roman !  thousrh  thy  heart  with  pride  is  beating  warm, 
Siudt  leam  how  powerless  is  thy  might,  to  woman's  feeble  arm; 
And  tell  it  not  to  future  years  that  Carthage  wanvd  in  vain. 
Keep  for  thy  bonds  her  traitor  hearts  —  brave  spirits  know  no  chain. 

She  spoke,  and  swift  the  bright  steel  flashed,  and  frOm  the  height  they  ipraiig, 
Motlier  and  child,  nor  cry  nor  shriek  upon  the  still  air  rung; 
And  when  the  trumpet's  stirring  blast  went  up  with  lordly  peal, 
Cold  death  upon  their  souls  had  set  eternal  Freedom's  seal. 

UMtUr-UlnA,  Dumber,  1844.  *<•  < 
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SOMETHING     TO     DIE     FOH 


•T    A    »aw   eoxtrnxaovea. 


Prent  was  sick,  single,  and  singular. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  do  any  thing  for  him  ;  he  was  going  to  die ;  that 
is,  he  was  coming  to  his  end.  Of  what  ?  Will  you  have  the  answer  of 
last  month,  or  last  year  ?  It 's  quite  important  to  me  which.  Last  week 
he  was  dying  of  consumption ;  last  month  of  apoplexy ;  last  year  of 
cancer  ;  and  it  was  as  likely  the  year  before  to  have  been  an  aneurism 
as  a  palsy.  But  he  thought  of  dying,  and  had  thought  of  it  off  and  on 
(generally  on)  for  three  years.  Three  years  —  till  finally  he  reduced 
it  to  a  certainty  (he  feared)  and  himself  to  a  shadow ;  a  pretty  distinct 
shadow,  it 's  true. 

He  looked  at  his  hand  one  day  ;  there  was  a  little  blue  spot  on  it. 
Mortifying,  no  doubt -r—  very .  What  would  become  of  his  penmanship  ? 
Offhand,  at  least.  Four-and-twenty  hours  relieved  him :  all  right ; 
only  a  stain.  He  walked  in  a  perspiration  of  delight  to  the  open  win- 
dow ;  but  where  was  his  happiness,  when  two  minutes  after  he  put  hia 
hand  upon  his  brow  and  felt  cold  drops  standing  there !  Oh !  where 
was  it  ?  Going  in  a  consumption ;  last  stage  ^-^  hasty  at  that ;  named 
in  two  words,  cough  and  coffin. 

Bed,  blood-root  and  a  blister. 

Prent  was  a  whig  and  a  wag,  and  both  together  sometimes  —  un- 
steady. 

*•  Not  so  much  my  feelings  as  my  friends,'  said  Prent,  feebly ;  <  nor 
my  pain  as  my  principles,  I  grieve  for.  What  '11  become  of  the  party  ? 
not  that  which  comes  to  t  — '  (tea  he  was  about  to  say,  but  growing 
short  of  breath  got  out  <  tut'  instead,  which  was  just  as  well,)  but  that 
which  goes  to  the  polls.'  I  'm  going,  and  my  friends  know  it :  it 's  ei^ 
feet-oration  with  me,  but  not  with  them. 

<  No,  no,'  said  his  friend  Prattle,  the  lawyer ;  *  do  n't  give  way  to  such 
feelings.    Cheer  up.' 

*  Cheer  up  !'  said  Prent ;  *  on  what  ?  Spirits  of  nitre  ?  —  poor  cheer, 
I  take  it.'  He  did ;  '  and  as  for  giving  way,  there  's  no  help  for  it  nor 
from  it.  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  I  'm  a  gone  coon !'  He  smiled  feebly. 
<  I  've  felt  like  it  ever  since  the  last  election.' 

*  Stuff!'  said  Prattle, '  stuff!' 

<  Which  V  asked  Prent ;  '  my  medicine  or  my  meals  ?  I  have  n't 
eaten  any  thing  so  large  as  a  cracker  since  yesterday.  I  'm  an  un- 
sound liver,  though  not  bilious.' 

<  Well,'  said  Prattle,  <  if  you  really  think  so,  I  '11  send  for  the  doctor; 
Itnd,'  suggested  he, '  perhaps  I  'd  better  make  out  your  will.' 

*The  best  thing  you  can  do;  and  give  me  my  testament,'  said 
prent. 
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*  Wo'n't  you  just  sigu  this  petition  V  said  Prattle ;  <  it  dates  a  week 
back,  and  you  can  sign  it  at  the  head.' 

<  A  weak  back,'  said  Prent ;  '  contains  a  complaint  does  it  ?  Well, 
yes ;  I  '11  sign  the  petition  and  say  my  prayers.  But,  look  here ;  don't 
send  for  the  doctor ;  it 's  no  use.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Prattle,  imploringly. 

<  No,'  said  Prent,  decidedly,  and  coughed.  Coughing  loudly,  for  a 
sick  man,  he  frightened  Prattle  into  making  out  his  will  immediately^ 
for  there  was  some  danger  of  its  shaking  his  intention. 

T*he  will  was  drawn  up  in  due  form,  and  without  ceremony. 

As  Prattle  sat  by  the  bed,  he  thought  during  the  intervals  between 
Prent's  remarks ;  and  when  Prent  said,  <  I  feel  easier  now,'  he  thought 
<  so  do  I.'    <  In  my  mind/  said  Prent. 

*  In  my  pocket,'  thought  Prattle. 

*  It  'II  lengthen  my  life  full  twelve  hours,'  said  Prent< 

*  And  my  purse  full  twelve  shillings,'  thought  Prattle. 

After  half  an  hour  Mr.  Prattle  went  away,  and  after  him  ivent  a 
week  from  that  date« 

Not  so  Prent ;  he  got  better.  He  got  so  he  could  <  sit  up  and  take 
things'  ^  so  that  he  could  stand.  '  It  leaves  me  with  a  rheumatism,' 
said  Prent;  <  I  wish  it  had  left  me  alone/  *  Ah !'  continued  he,  *  I  'm 
only  twenty.five,  but  I  've  a  presentiment  that  I  shan't  live  long.  I  'ra 
a  single  man,  too ;  nothing  to  mar  my  happiness.  Why  should  I  die  ? 
I  have  n't  done  any  thing  very  bad,  save  that  last  painting.  '  Well,' 
thought  Prent,  <  if  I  've  got  to  die,  I  '11  get  married  and  have  something 
to  die  for ;  I  will,' 

And  he  would  have  done  it  directly,  only  that  the  rheumatism  attacked 
him  just  then  ;  but  at  the  first  opportunity,  that  is,  as  soon  as  he  oouldi 
he  took  the  preliminary  steps.    He  took  the  steps  to  a  three-story  house. 

*  Mr.  Prent  V  said  the  waiter. 

<  That 's  me,'  said  Prent,  walking  into  the  parlor. 

<  How  is  Miss  Bachelor  V 

Miss  Bachelor  was  a  young  lady  of  about  thirty,  with  a  very  fresh 
oountenance  and  a  very  red  nose  -^  exceedingly  red ;  she  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  having  the  influenza  all  her  life,  and  never  using  any 
thin|[^  for  it  but  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

Miss  Bachelor  was  *  Pretty  well  as  common,  thankee,'  and  <  Miss 
Latelle,'  said  Prent  to  a  very  pnetty  niece  of  Miss  Bachelor's,  *  HoW 
are  you  V 

<  Very  well,'  she  warbled. 

Prent  was  the  only  gentleman  present.  He  sat  himself  down,  and 
in  five  minutes  thereafter  was  *  in  town,'  as  the  saying  goes. 

He  felt  happy  and  he  looked  happy.  He  thought  perhaps  he  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  getting  Miss  Latelle,  but  even  that  produced  a 
pleasurable  excitement.  The  reasons  for  his  belief  were  good,  too. 
He  was  not  handsome,  and  Miss  Latelle  had  refused  three  already* 
But  she  was  the  first  girl  of  his  acquaintance,  and  he  determined  to 
commence  at '  A  No.  1,'  and  try  down  to  *  etc.,'  with  no  number. 

To  his  surprise  he  advanced  rapidly  ;  from  the  weather  to  love  in  a 
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single  leap ;  to  matrimony  in  one  more.     *  How  well  I  feel !'  thought 
Prent. 

He  was  about  proposing,  when  Miss  Bachelor  said,  in  a  voice  to 
which  a  coffee-mill  would  have  been  music :  '  I  declare,  I  feel  quite 
chilly  !'  There  was  no  doubting  her  veracity,  but  it  was,  Prent  thought, 
awkward  to  say  so  at  that  moment.  Supposing  she  was  ?  —  it  was  n't 
his  fault.  He  wished  her  in  the  south  of  France,  or  the  kitcheurstove, 
rather  than  there. 

*  It  is  rather  chilly,'  said  Prent. 

Miss  Bachelor  was  troubled  wiih  teeth.  Prent  knew  it.  '  I  'm  told,' 
said  he,  '  that  a  slight  chill  in  the  air  is  worse  than  really  cold  weather, 
for  the  teeth.     Have  you  heard  it  V 

*  Dear  me  !  No,'  said  Miss  B .     *  I  must  n't  stay  here,  then.' 

She  ascended  the  stairs  with  rapidity,  and  they  heard  no  more  of  her 

for  the  evening. 

Mr.  Prent  wasted  no  time,  but  proposed  without  delay.  Miss  Latelle 
accepted  —  all  comfortably.  Now  it  puzzled  Prent  to  know  how  to 
act.  It  struck  him  rather  forcibly  that  he  ought  to  say  something  sen- 
timental. But  what  ?  He  was  new  to  the  business  and  felt  awkwardly. 
He  had  heard  that '  actions  speak  louder  than  words,'  and  he  acted. 
Acted  admirably :  on  the  supposition  that  she  must  be  love-sick,  he 
kissed  her,  and  repeated  the  dose  at  intervals ;  but  it  had  no  visible 
effect ;  and  after  the  very  last,  she  said  :  '  Oh  !'  ^ 

Ten  o'clock  Prent  was  almost  ready  to  leave.  Half- past  —  the  same. 
Eleven,  ditto  ;  half-past  —  one  more  kiss.  Well  then  —  *  Oh  !'  Twelve. 
A  desperate  effort,  and  two  kisses.     <  Oh  !  oh  !'  gone. 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Prattle,  '  You  do  n't  mean  to  say  you  are  to 
be  married  V 

« Of  course  I  do,'  said  Prent. 

*  Married,  eh  V  Had  n't  Prattle  eaten  suppers  with  him,  all  for  his 
pleasure,  regularly,  and  as  regularly  told  him,  the  next  day,  it  was  un- 
healthy, but  humored  him  by  helping  him  to  eat  another  every  evening ; 
drank  with  him,  smoked  with  him,  and  performed  various  like  disinter- 
ested services  ?  He  had.  Well  then,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his 
friendship,  and  he  told  Mr.  Prent  it  was  a  foolish  idea. 

*  And  your  object  is  to  have  some  one  to  bother  you  while  you  live  V 
said  Prattle,  *  or  grieve  when  you  're  dead  V     Something  to  die  for  ?' 

*  It  is,'  said  Prent. 

*  If  you  believed  you  were  destined  to  live  twenty  years,  don't  you 
think  you  would  be  better  off  single  V 

*  I  think  I  should,'  said  Prent.  He  answered  this,  as  Prattle  asked  it, 
in  view  of  late  hours  and  champagne  suppers. 

<  Hum !'  said  Prattle,  and  straightway  went  to  a  doctor  friend  of  his. 
'  It  lies  in  the  stomach  ;  it's  disordered,'  said  Prattle :  *take  this  note  and 
say  I  sent  you.     He  's  rich  and  his  name  's  Bill ;  foot  it.' 

<  It 's  of  no  use,  doctor,'  said  Prent ;  *  it 's  destined.' 

<  What  are  the  symptoms?'  asked  Physic. 

*  Various,'  answered  Prent. 
'  Instance/  said  Physio. 
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*  Rheumatism ;  {>alpitation  ;  oold  sweat ;  pain  in  the  chest,'  etc., 
etc.,  said  Prent. 

<  Let  me  try  to  remove  them,'  said  Physic  ;'  its 's  eating  that  does  it.' 
'  No,'  said  Prent ;  *  I  'to  experimented  on  that.' 

*  Drinking,  perhaps  V  suggested  Physic. 

*I  thought  it  might  be,'8aid  Prent,'  and  left  off  beer  and  drank 
nothing  but  brandy. and- water.  No  use ;  tried  it  for  a  week.  Took 
to  beer  again,  and  dropped  alcoholics.  It  would  n't  do.  No,  no ;  the 
fact  is,  it^s  constitutional.  I  wish  it  wasn't.  I'd  have  it  before  the 
judge  in  less  than  a  week.' 

<  Do  you  think  you  have  a  standing  complaint  V  asked  Physic. 

<  No ;  I  rather  think  it 's  seated,'  said  Prent. 

*  Try  me  one  month,'  said  Physic,  *  and  I  '11  cure  you.' 

<  I  've  no  objection  to  trying  any  thing,'  said  Prent. 

*  Well,  one  blue  pill  every  night  for  a  week  ;  seidlitz-powder  in  the 
morning ;  diet,  crackers  and  cold  water.' 

<  Stop  ?  stop !  doctor ;  I  could  n't  live  so.' 

*  Only  for  a  month,'  said  Physic' 

<  Say  one  potatoe  and  half  a  glass  of  wine  at  dinner.' 

<  You  'd  better  not,'  said  Physic ;  *  but  you  may  alternate  days,  com- 
mencing to-morrow.' 

*  I  'd  rather  commence  every  day,'  said  Prent. 
'  Wo'  n't  do !'  said  Physic. 

It  is  strange,  but  Prent  stood  it  *  like  a  man'  for  a  month.  It  was 
much  stranger,  to  him,  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  his  arms,  hands, 
legs,  feet,  all  seemed  to  be  sound.  He  breathed  more  freely,  and 
did  n't  wake  up  o'  nights  and  hear  strange  sounds,  and  his  fingers  were 
less  inclined  to  travel  'round  every  article  he  endeavored  to  handle. 

*  What  was  the  matter  with  me  ?'  asked  Prent  of  the  doctor. 

<  You  injured  the  coat  of  your  stomach,'  said  Physic ; 

*  And  it  could  n't  make  a  shifl  to  use  it 's  shirt-sleeves  V  muttered  Prent. 

*  You  're  not  well  yet,  said  Physic. 

<  But  the  month's  up,'  said  Prent. 

*  So  it  is,'  said  Physic  ;  '  but  live  moderately,  or  you  'II  bring  it  on 
again  ;  and  by-and-by  there  will  be  no  curing  you.  Air,  exercise,  and 
temperance,  or  hypochondria ;  those  are  the  tickets.' 

'  And  the  last  shan't  receive  my  sufferage^  said  Prent. 

That  night  he  drank  a  glass  or  two  on  the  strength  of  it ;  then  one 
or  two  more,  temperately. 

'  I  'm  sorry,'  said  Prent,  *  that  I'll  have  to  marry' hiccup. 

'  You  can  break  it,'  said  Prattle. 

'  Supposing  shd  sues  for  breach,'  said  Prent. 

*•  Supposing  she  does  V  said  Prattle  ;  '  better  try  the  hreecku  before 
marriage  than  after.     She  can't  prove  it' 

*Well,  I'll ' 

'Yes ' 

*  I'll  see  you  (hiccup)  to-morrow.' 
To-morrow  Mr,  Prent  felt  the  symptoms  again. 
'I  guess  I'll  take  a  wife,'  said  Prent. 

*  Better  take  a  blue  pill,'  said  Prattle. 
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But  this,  and  all  he  could  say,  did  not  turn  Prent  one  hair's-breadth. 
He  married.  What  was  better,  he  got  well :  sacrificed  his  suppers, 
and  was  n't  at  all  sorry.  Instead  of  dying,  he  lived.  Lived  as  a  man, 
having  eomething  to  live  for-^afire^de  and  a  home.  b. 


TBI      VOTAOB      OF      LIFB. 


Smvmnmk,  Get,  98, 1843. 


Mt  life  is  like  a  freishtad  buk 
Wiihin  a  tSugsibh  bay, 

Over  the  mooch  inTiting  main 
Beady  to  launch  away. 


Bat  yet  in  vain,  to  fill  my  nils. 
The  favoring  breesee  blow: 

la  vain  to  the  port  of  my  earthly  nn 
I  torn  my  aea-ward  prow. 


In  vahi  along  the  other  ihoro 
I  Me  the  loved  ones  itand, 

And  beckon  me  over  the  briny  flood, 
Home  to  my  Fatherland : 


For  bedded  deep  m  toUd  ground, 
At  the  bottom  of  ocean  hoar, 

An  anchor  cast.  Mill  hun  me  tet 
To  a  fiat  and  dreary  dkOiB. 


Bm  my  Captain*  it  on  board  with  me, 

Hb  eeee  my  longinc  state: 
FMience,myeoul!    Hx  knoweth  beet  2 

ItiilbrtAeetowai^. 


When  at  Hit  command  the  anchor  ihall  itm. 

And  I  ride  the  boondlem  eea, 
AUy  Hie  hand  guide  my  little  baik 

To  the  haven  where  I  would  be. 


And  when,  long  toiMd  on  the  stormy  waves, 

My  wanderings  all  are  o'er, 
Let  me  anchor  at  last  in  the  River  of  Uh, 

For  ever  and  ever  more ! 


*  CATTAm  af  esr  BelTstfos.* 
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TAAVSLATSS     »r    A.     O.     BBOKaM. 


ICT     DAT. 

Thoughtless  man  wastes  in  oblivion  those  glorious  morning  hours, 
when  fleecy  and  gorgeous  clouds  bear  forth  in  their  midst  the  radiant 
bridegroom  of  nature,  to  be  received  with  a  chorus  of  welcome  from  a 
grateful  earth  and  its  rejoicing  Inhabitants !  I  prostrate  myself  in  mute 
reverence ! 

Is  it  wonderful,  that  the  untutored  children  of  nature,  the  simple- 
minded  nations'of  antiquity,  paid  adoration  to  this  magnificent  luminary 
as  it  poured  forth  its  light  and  life  on  all  things,  itself  the  mantle  and 
veil  of  the  invisible  godhead  ? 

What  freshness  in  the  air !  the  fragrance  from  the  dewy  earth  rising 
in  grateful  incense  toward  Heaven. 

The  flocks  scatter  themselves  abroad  upon  the  hills,  the  whetted 
scythes  glisten  on  the  green  fields,  the  singing  lark  soars  above  the 
laboring  peasant,  and  the  gentle  Lavinia  prepares  the  morning  repast  for 
her  Palemon. 

I  wander  among  the  variegated  meadows.  Here  glows  the  plant  of 
Asia,  there  ripens  the  rich  harvest  of  rye,  and  beyond  waves  the 
barley. 

Painter !  thy  pencil  can  never  portray  the  shades  of  this  beautiful 
picture ! 

I  return  to  my  quiet  dwelling.  A  glass  of  rich  yellow  cream  awaits 
me  ;  how  delicious  its  flavor  after  a  morning  ramble !  I  search  among 
my  books ;  find  ^ThomaovCs  Seasons.'  I  take  them  with  me  to  the  silent 
grove.  I  place  the  book  by  the  side  of  a  raspberry  tree  and  read.  I 
gaze  upon  the  lofty  trees,  on  the  thick  foliage  of  the  branches,  which  in 
the  brilliant  sunlight  is  thrown  into  so  fine  relief.  I  listen  to  the  rust- 
ling of  the  wind  among  the  leaves  so  diflerent  from  that  in  towns,  and 
bury  myself  in  thought ;  and  then  again  resume  my  book. 

Time  flies  unperceived,  but  my  watch  shows  me  that  it  is  mid-day.  I 
leave  the  grove,  the  sun  pours  down  its  rays  upon  me,  the  wind  breathes 
not,  the  silvery  leaves  of  the  aspen  grove  are  motionless,  the  light  feather 
rests  unstirred  upon  the  young  grass,  the  corn-flowers  droop  their  heads, 
and  the  many-colored  butterfly  reposes  on  them. 

All  is  silent  save  the  water-nymph,  who  murmurs  amid  the  long 
reeds ;  the  bee  even  has  retired  with  her  sweet  burthen  to  the  hive  ;  the 
peasant  reposes  upon  the  fragrant  grass,  which  he  has  mown ;  the  bub- 
oling  brook  entices  me  to  its  side.  I  approach  ;  its  clear  waters  attract 
me,  and  yielding  to  the  temptation,  I  plunge  into  the  flowing  crystal. 
Drooping  willows  interlace  themselves  above  me,  forming  a  verdant 
bower.  Even  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  hardly  penetrate  it,  to  sparkle 
upon  the  shaded  water.     I  am  refreshed  in  body  and  mind.     Ah  ?  he 
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knows  nothing  of  luxury,  who  never  on  such  a  day  bathed  in  the  living 
waters! 

My  mid-day  meal  awaits  me :  two  simple  dishes  compose  it.  I  sit  in 
the  shade  of  an  elm,  which  grows  before  my  window ;  I  read  Lafontaine ; 
the  book  drops  from  my  hand,  and  a  slight  slumber  for  a  moment  over, 
shadows  my  eyes  as  with  a  veil ;  a  zephyr  disperses  it.  I  awaken,  and 
the  attentive  gardener  places  before  me  a  basket  of  fragrant  raspber- 
ries. -  •  -  How  delicious  and  refreshing  this  juicy  fruit,  this  gif\  of 
bountiful  Nature !  O  !  is  it  possible  not  to  love  her  for  all  that  she  does 
for  the  delight  and  indulgence  of  man ! 

The  heat  vanishes :  I  go  forth  into  the  fields  to  botanize,  to  take  delight 
in  grapes  and  flowers.  I  examine  their  delicate  construction  and  ex. 
quisite  fibres,  sometimes  smooth  as  the  finest  silk  and  sometimes  fea. 
thered  and  carefully  protected,  and  wonder  at  their  various  perfumes  and 
all  the  marvellously  ingenious  contrivances  of  nature,  yet  most  of  all 
at  the  principle  of  growth  within  them,  and  the  beautiful  mystery  of 
vegetable  life.  I  gather  and  carefully  preserve  them.  Returning  to 
my  room,  1  unfold  them,  lay  them  in  the  sun,  and  not  being  a  learned 
botanist,  I  write  on  an  envelope  for  each  their  peculiar  characteristics. 
For  instance :  <  These  white  flowers  with  a  yellow  shade  on  a  smooth, 
dark-green,  juicy  stem,  are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  still  more  so  to  the 
smell.  At  the  close  of  day,  at  the  sweet  twilight  hour,  go  to  the  grove ; 
there  thy  nerves  will  tremble  with  ecstasy  at  the  fragrance,  and  in  deli, 
clous  satiety  of  feeling  thou  wilt  exclaim :  *  An  angel  has  surely  de. 
scended  on  the  wings  of  night  and  dwells  within  these  verdant  bowers.' 
But  no ;  this  fragrance  proceeds  from  the  slender  bell-flowers,  which 
glisten  among  the  thick  grass,  and  which  are  justly  called  the  beauties 
of  night. 

I  hear  the  shepherd's  flute.  The  flocks  are  returning  to  the  village  ; 
and  each  one  finds  for  itself  it's  home,  for  the  peasant  has  not  yet  re- 
turned from  the  field.  How  delightful  the  repast  in  the  fresh  air !  The 
evening  aromas  mingle  with  my  cup.  But  I  approach  the  end  of  this 
bright  day ;  I  hasten  to  the  high  sandy  shore  of  the  winding  river. 
There  the  wide  smooth  meadow  spreads  before  me,  while  in  the  clear 
sky  the  evening  sun  rolls  in  silent  magnificence,  and  in  transient  ma- 
jesty. He  already  approaches  the  western  horizon  ;  he  is  overshadowed 
for  a  moment  behind  the  thin,  golden,  sparkling  clouds ;  they  vanish 
before  his  rays  ;  he  appears  again  in  his  full  glory ;  he  showers  upon  the 
earth  glory  and  radiance,  and  then  disappears  from  our  sight.  The 
glow  of  evening  tints  the  western  sky. 

•Thus  the  wise  and  virtuous  man,  whose  life  has  been  a  beneficent  star 
to  the  moral  life  of  his  fellow-creatures,  gqntly  and  gloriously  takes  his  de- 
parture. Ardent  imagination  vanishes  with  youth,  but  reason  departs  not 
even  with  the  evening  of  life :  a  quiet  majesty  rests  upon  the  brow  of 
the  wise,  even  at  the  very  time  when  the  gloomy  grave  opens  before 
him  ;  his  last  bright  look  is  a  last  blessing  for  mankind.  He  disappears, 
but  his  memory  shines  in  the  world  like  the  glow  of  evening.  I  bend 
my  knees.  Almighty  !  my  heart  is  open  to  Thee  :  fulfil  those  of  its 
hopes  which  are  worthy  of  mortal  man  !    The  majesty  of  night  is  borne 
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forth  on  black  eagle's  wings ;  its  dark  mantle  droops  over  the  Earth,  and 
all  nature  sinks  to  rest. 

I  alone  wander  on  the  quiet  plain,  silent  and  in  deep  meditation. 
But  suddenly  my  soul  trembles  at  the  unexpected  splendor  of  fiery 
rays.  I  gaze  upon  the  eastern  sky.  There,  amidst  dark  and  threaten- 
ing clouds,  the  lightning  flashes,  and  illuminates  before  me  the  ruins 
of  an  old  church,  with  its  thickly  over-grown  graves.  From  the  other 
side  the  bright  moon  rises  amidst  a  clear  sky.  Thus  are  darkness  and 
light,  vice  and  virtue,  storm  and  calm,  sorrow  and  joy,  reigning  together 
in  our  world ! 


THE       GRAVE. 

■     THK     RUaaiAN:     TBAN8LATSD     BY     S.     B. 

riBBT    voiox. 

G>LD,  cold  and  dark  ia  the  ditmai  grave. 
Where  bleak  winds  howl  and  the  cypres  wave. 
And  bleached  booee  rattle  a  feaiful  atave. 

•  BCOKD    VOICB. 

There  ia  peace  in  the  grave,  and  gentle  reat. 
Fanned  by  aoit  winda  from  the  balmy  weat. 
The  wild  roae  of  aummer  ita  fragrant  gueat 


VZB8T    VOIOB. 

Hideooa  worma  here  their  banquet  find, 

Toada  neatle  the  yellow  akulla  behind. 

And  poiaonoaa  anakea  through  the  nettlea  wind. 

SaOOlID     VOIOB. 


Sleep  reali  on  the  dead  with  ita  downy  wiqg, 
ijfe'a  atorma  on  the  mve  no  ahadow  fling. 
But  the  nightingale  here  its  song  doth  aing. 


7IB8T     VOICE. 


Black  ravena  acream  with  a  dismal  aound. 
Carrion  birds  and  wild  woivea  are  found 
Digging  the  newly-made  grave  around. 

■  BOOND    VOIOB. 


The  playftal  aqnirrel  hia  Terdant  1 
Unda  here  with  hia  loved  companion : 
The  turtle-dove  hither  to  rest  hath  flown. 


FIBBT    VOICB. 

Cold  and  damp  gather  darkly  then. 
And  poisonous  gases  surcharae  the  air. 
The  trees  above  are  withered  and  bare. 
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SECOND     VOICE. 

Violeti  blue  and  jesBamines  iair 

Mingle  with  pure  white  lilies  there. 
And  fragrance  rests  on  the  dewy  air. 

FIRST     VOICE. 

The  pilgrim  hurries  the  church-yard  by, 
Aud  quickly  far  from  its  bound  would  fly, 
His  siom  heart  beating  trembtingly. 

SECOND      VOICE. 

With  joy  the  weary  pilgrim  sees 
This  bourne  of  everlasting  peace ; 
He  drops  his  staff,  and  rest  is  his. 


INNOCENCE. 

Cheerfulness  beams  Id  her  eyes.  Her  smile  is  like  a  spring  morn- 
ing. On  her  high  brow  are  enthroned  spiritual  peace  and  repose.  Un- 
fading roses  and  lilies  bloom  on  her  cheeks.  Her  stature  is  like  the 
upright  stem  of  the  slender  narcisse.  Roguish  zephyrs,  encircling 
themselves  about  her,  blow  open  her  light  white  garment,  and  play  with 
her  flowing  tresses.  Crowned  by  the  flowers  of  the  graces  she  wan- 
ders sportively  over  the  earth,  which  is  blessed  by  her  presence ;  storms 
and  darkness  flee  fix)m  her ;  poisonous  snakes  dare  not  molest  her ; 
stinging  plants  become  sofl  under  her  feet ;  heavenly  grace  difluses  it- 
self about  her  in  sunbeams. 

When  mortal  men  submitted  to  the  voice  of  gentle  Nature,  and  lived 
in  love,  quiet  and  peace,  then  Innocence  dwelt  on  earth,  wandered  in 
the  fields  with  the  shepherds,  joining  them  in  dance  and  song.  But 
when  man,  in  an  evil  hour  of  error,  endeavored  to  be  wiser  than  Nature, 
then  Innocence  returned  to  Heaven,  her  Fatherland. 

Since  that  time  she  rarely  visits  this  earth,  and  rarely  is  visible  to 
human  eyes. 


EARTH'S        MTSTSaiE 

Untold  thy  mysteries,  mighty  Earth, 
What  power  is  thine  to  give  ? 
What  are  thy  prof&red  treasures  woith. 
That  we  should  live? 

Canst  thou  bid  anxious  care  depart,. 
Obedient  to  thy  will  ? 
To  passion's  waves  that  wreck  the  heart. 
Say  *  Peace,  be  stUl  V 

Hast  thou  a  spell  that  can  control 
The  spirit's  struggles  to  be  free  ? 
Ot  quench  the  longings  of  the  soul 
For  immortality ! 
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Does  not  the  full  heart  pour 
Its  early  hymnings  forth  to  thee  in  vain  ? 
Thou  hast  no  answering  voice,  and  never  more 
Canst  wake  its  strain. 

Thy  pleasures  like  thy  blossoms  bnght. 
In  sunshine  only  bloom ; 
Thy  hopes,  like  meteore,  show  the  night 
Its  depth  of  gloom. 

Yet,  mighty  Earth,  a  truth  sublime. 
Is  taught  to  us  by  thee  ; 
Thou  and  thy  gifts  were  formed  for  time, 
Man  for  Eternity, 
ifcv-rsri,  Du&mker  10, 1844.  SoaAH  Piiisab. 
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Amidst  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  which  are  distinguished  as  the 
'  Gebel  Komri/  or  '  Mountains  of  the  Moon/  where,  it  is.  said,  the 
western  arm  of  the  Nile  has  its  source,  if  I  did  not  first  draw  breath, 
at  least  to  that  spot  are  my  first  recollections  wedded.  There  with 
my  father  alone  I  dwelt.  Kindred,  save  ourselves,  we  owned  none : 
yet  I  felt  not  the  loss  of  a  mother's  care  ;  for  the  time  my  father  spent 
not  with  his  books  was  devoted  to  me.  I  was  his  constant  companion, 
and  would  sit  at  his  feet  polishing  the  clasps  of  brass  that  fastened  the 
huge  volumes  over  which  he  used  to  pore :  if,  after  long  watching,  a 
smile  was  my  reward,  I  was  more  than  repaid  ;  for  over  the  face  of 
my  father  seldom  was  a  smile  seen  to  play.  This,  child  as  I  was,  I 
soon  saw,  and  valued  it  the  more  for  its  very  rareness. 

It  is  said  the  mind  takes  its  bent  from  early  nurture.  I  cannot  but 
subscribe  to  its  truth  ;  for  no  joyous  feeling  of  childhood  was  mine. 
I  was  old  even  in  infancy.  By  my  father  I  was  taught  to  hold  the 
world  as  nought ;  to  look  upon  it  as  one  dark  spot  on  a  bright  horizon, 
that  made,  by  its  darkness,  brighter  the  glorious  worlds  that  surround 
it.  Oh,  with  what  joy  I  have  stood  on  the  perilous  cliff,  and  watched 
the  heavenly  orb  of  night  as  she  sailed  in  mild  splendor  on  a  sky  of 
cloudless  beauty,  mid  Heaven's  bright  torch-lights,  those  spirit  gems  to 
mortals  known  as  stars,  and  thought  in  such  bright  worlds  care  could 
never  come,  vice  could  never  be  known,  and  love,  the  b^htest  light 
that  gilds  our  way,  had  there  its  birth-place  and  its  home. 


*lfjUfT  of  our  readers  will  rvmember,  that  toward  the  close  of  the  iotsrestinf  story  of  *Tls 
Ikrmii  qf  Cetarit,^  which  appeared  in  our  twentieth  volume,  aUuaion  was  made  to  the  existence  of 
the  present  wild  tale:  'The  sends  of  Ellsfeth's  life  were  nearly  run,  if  I  might  judge  by  her 
faltering  step  and  bent  form.  She  bade  me  a  solemn  farewell ;  said  she  had  far  to  go  to  rest  among  her 
kindred ;  placed  on  the  table  the  ancient  lamp,  and  said :  '  The  oil  that  fed  it  was  dark  Ellspsth's 
Nfc-tsle.'  CnrkMity  induced  me  to  open  it  No  oil  was  there  ;  but  a  roll  of  parchment  containing 
the  BamitiTe«f  her^ife.'/  The  commencemeni  of  this  asmtive  is  now  before  the  reader. 

Sd.  SaioKsmaoaxsm. 
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Thus  time  passed  till  I  bad  numbered  sixteen  summers.  'Twas 
then  a  stranger  appeared  at  our  dwelling.  He  was  a  man  sore  worn 
with  care  and  age.  Long  and  frequent  were  the  consultations  he  held 
with  my  father.  Night  after  night  together  they  watched  the  stars : 
and  it  seemed  from  his  arrival  I  might  date  a  decline  of  the  affection- 
ate care  my  parent  had  hitherto  shown  me.  At  length  it  was  announced 
to  me  that  we  must  leave  our  mountain  dwelling ;  and  willingly  I 
prepared  to  go. 

We  journeyed  to  Thebes ;  and  amidst  the  stupendous  ruins  of  Camac 
found  a  home ;  and  I  reigned  queen  of  the  ruined  palace.  As  I 
ranged  its  hundred-pillared  hall,  I  felt  that  power  enough  was  mine, 
nor  wished  for  more. 

Our  home  was  rarely  sought ;  and  when  a  stranger  came,  't  was 
with  that  trembling  awe  known  but  to  love  or  fear ;  yet  wanted  we 
not  that  which  was  rich  and  rare.  The  cause  was  explained  to  me  by 
my  father.  He  was  a  seeker  after  hidden  mysteries.  Knowledge 
forbid  to  mortals  was  by  him  possessed ;  and  fear  procured  for  us  the 
luxuries  that  wealth  might  have  denied.  The  high  and  great  would  to 
our  dwelling  come,  to  have  unfolded  to  them  the  dark  book  of  Fate ; 
and  mighty  monarchs  sought  our  ruined  home  to  learn  the  fate  of  na- 
tions. To  me  there  was  a  wild  charm  in  the  power  my  sire  possessed. 
I  entered  with  delight  into  his  studies.  I  watched  the  stars  with  him 
by  night,  and  eagerly  sought  his  instruction  by  day ;  till  more  I  knew 
than  was  deemed  holy. 

Time  with  heedless  wing  swept  on  till  my  nineteenth  year.  My 
father  changed ;  became  restless  ;  made  frequent  visits  to  Luxor  at  the 
still  hour  of  midnight ;  and  often  as  I  watched  him  by  the  pale  light  of 
the  moon  winding  his  way  through  the  long  avenue  of  sphinxes  that  led 
to  the  temple,  I  longed  to  know  the  secret  of  his  nightly  visits.  Would 
to  Grod  I  had  remained  in  ignorance ! 

I  tried  the  knowledge  I  possessed  of  the  dark  art  my  sire  had  taught 
me ;  but  it  availed  not.  I,  who  could  read  the  fate  of  others,  could 
not  read  my  own.  Whenever  I  sought  to  know  aught  of  myself  or 
mine,  all  was  dark :  the  mystic  book  of  good  and  evil  was  closed  to 
me. 

One  night  I  was  awoke  by  heavy  peals  of  thunder.  An  occurrence 
so  rare  in  that  country  called  forth  my  wonder  and  alarm.  I  arose 
and  sought  the  door  of  our  dwelling.  The  face  of  nature  seemed 
changed :  dark  clouds  obscured  the  sky ;  Heaven's  artillery  ceased 
not  for  a  moment  its  cannonading ;  peal  after  peal  in  quick  succession 
rent  the  air  ;  while  the  forked  lightning  played  through  the  ruins  of 
our  wildly  grand  abode ;  and  the  wind  wilji  rushing  sound  howled 
dismally,  as  if  to  hurl  destruction  on  the  time-spared  ruins.  Soon  rain 
began  to  fall  like  tear-drops  called  forth  by  the  angry  voice  of  Uie 
elements.  Between  the  sudden  gusts  and  bowlings  of  the  blast  I 
thought  I  at  intervals  heard  a  moaning  sound.  I  was  not  deceived. 
The  next  pause  in  the  storm  brought  to  my  ear  the  cry  of  a  human 
being  in  peril  or  in  pain.  I  sought  my  father  ;  and  together  we  ven- 
tured forth  to.  give  the  sufferer  aid.  The  elements,  as  if  pleased  with 
our  mission,  oeased  their  warring ;  and  with  them  ceased  our  guiding 
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sound.  In  vain  we  listened.  See  we  could  not,  for  morning  had  not 
yet  dawned  ;  and  I  began  to  think  my  imagination  bad  deceived  me, 
and  that  the  sound  I  had  heard  was  but  the  moaning  of  the  blast.  We 
were  about  to  retrace  our  steps,  when  we  were  startled  by  a  deep  groan, 
which  seemed  close  by  us.  A  continued  play  of  lightning  at  this 
moment  enabled  us  to  see  lying  on  the  ground  a  human  form.  On 
approaching,  we  found  it  to  be  a  man,  the  blood  trickling  from  a  deep 
wound  on  his  forehead.  His  dress  denoted  him  to  be  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction. Though  his  face  was  pale,  and  his  lips  colorless,  he  bore 
the  marks  of  manly  beauty.  Silently  I  gazed  on  the  prostrate  form,  and 
felt  my  spirit  drawn  to  his  as  by  some  magic  power.  Even  at  that 
moment,  bleeding,  helpless  and  dying,  as  he  seemed,  I  knew  he  was  my 
destiny's  star -^  so  strangely  doth  fate  weave  its  mystic  web.  We 
bore  him  to  our  dwelling :  and  tears,  the  first  my  eyes  had  ever  shed, 
fell  on  the  jewelled  hand  I  held  within  my  own.  Since  that  hour, 
Time  with  heedless  wing  hath  swept  on ;  bright  structures  have  arisen 
to  adorn  the  earth ;  bright  hopes  to  cheer  the  lonely :  but  for  me,  alas ! 
Hope  bath  woven  no  bright  chaplet ;  my  life  has  been  a  scene  of  hope- 
less misery,  my  death  must  be  a  scene  of  hopeless  despair ! 

All  the  following  night  my  father  was  absent,  and  I  watched  by  the 
side  of  the  stranger.    On  his  return,  he  beckoned  me  to  his  closet. 

'  Ellspeth,'  said  he  —  and  I  thought,  as  he  spoke,  his  face  assumed 
an  ashy  paleness — 'Some  evil  spirit  hath  sent  this  stranger  to  our 
abode.  I  have  consulted  the  stars,  and  find  that  ill  attends  his  coming. 
I  know  not  why,  but  a  terror  I  have  never  known  before  hangs  over  me. 
The  powers  I  invoke  fly  me ;  spirits  are  no  longer  obedient  to  my  call ; 
the  grave,  with  all  its  terrors,  yawns  before  me  ;  and  I  who  thought 
myself  almost  immortal,  find  I  am  mortal  still.  I  have  looked  with 
dread  for  this  hour.  To  shun  this  day  I  left  our  mountain  home.  But 
Fate  pursues  us.'  Taking  my  hands,  he  said :  <  Invoke  thy  guardian 
spirits,  my  child.  We  may  yet  avert  the  evil.'  He  then  placed  me  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  put  on  a  robe  I  had  seldom  seen  him  wear,  and 
taking  bis  wand  he  muttered  some  mystic  words,  the  meaning  of  which 
I  well  knew ;  and,  drawing  a  circle  around  me,  he  retired  to  his 
closet. 

A  thousand  thoughts  rushed  like  meteors  through  my  brain ;  a  thick 
cloud  of  white  smoke  encircled  me,  and  filled  the  apartment  with  sweet 
perfume.  I  had  no  power  to  move.  I  seemed  rivetted  to  the  spot 
Sweet  distant  notes  of  heavenly  hnusic  filled  my  ears,  as  if  borne  on 
the  wind ;  and  a  voice  that  seemed  hovering  over  me,  in  accents  loud 
and  clear,  said : 

Maik!  maiden,  mark  {  to  our  waninf  yira  atu*! 
Thy  ffoardiaD  sprite  wUtpen  that  deofer  is  near. 
The  storm-Head  the  blast  rides! 

O'er  land  and  o*er  wave 
He  will  doom  thee  to  waader ! 

We  warn  bat  to  save. 

The  voice  ceased ;  and  again  the  soft,  sweet  music  I  before  heard 
fell  on  my  ear.  The  smoky  cloud  which  had  encompassed  me  rose 
above  my  head,  and  seemed  to  change  till  it  bore  the  aspect  of  Heaven's 
star-gemmed  canopy.    The  dying  cadence  of  the  music  lingered  as  if 
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some  angel-finger  touched  the  trembling  lyre ;  and,  as  I  gazed  above, 
I  thought  bright  eyes  and  angel  forms  looked  sadly  on  me  through  that 
azure  veil,  growing  fainter,  fainter  to  my  sight  and  ear,  till  all  was  lost 
in  distance ;  and  I  stood  alone. 

I  did  not  see  my  father  again  that  day.  I  resumed  my  watch  by 
the  side  of  the  stranger,  and  though  I  had  never  beard  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  yet  fate  seemed  to  have  in  him  formed  an  idol  for  my  lone 
heart  to  worship. 

Weeks  rolled  on  :  the  stranger's  voice  had  fallen  on  my  ear ;  he  had 
leaned  on  me  for  support ;  told  me  of  his  gratitude  for  my  care  ;  wished 
I  were  in  his  own  land,  where,  with  those  of  my  own  sex,  I  might  be 
happy.    Alas,  for  me  how  fatal  was  that  wish  ! 

My  books  had  lost  all  charm ;  I  no  longer  desired  to  reign  queen  of 
the  ruined  halls ;  I  pined  for  scenes  which  he  described,  and  for  the 
land  that  gave  him  birth.  He  had  told  me  of  the  bliss  which  those 
who  loved  enjoyed  in  his  free  and  happy  country ;  and  I  murmured 
often  when  alone :  <  Oh  why  did  not  fate  cast  my  lot  where  such  bliss 
mieht  be  mine  V  Alas  it  was  vain  to  repine :  I  had  my  destiny  to  fulfil. 

I  now  saw  little  of  my  father :  his  time  was  chiofly  spent  with  Am- 
brosine ;  for  so  that  aged  man  was  called  who  journeyed  with  us  from 
our  mountain  home.  He  had  become  my  father's  shadow ;  in  short, 
they  were  inseparable.  I  knew  each  night  they  went  to  Luxor,  but  I 
knew  not  why.  My  curiosity  overstepped  my  prudence,  and  I  deter- 
mined at  all  risks  to  know  their  secret  *  Could  I,'  I  thought,  *  become 
acquainted  with  some  secret  of  the  art  more  powerful  than  I  yet  knew  V 
I  resolved  to  try :  I  would  have  encountered  any  danger,  run  any  risk, 
to  bind  the  stranger  in  my  chains. 

I  chose  a  calm,  bright  night,  after  my  idol  had  retired  to  rest  —  let 
me  call  him  my  idol ;  for  I  have  bent  the  knee  and  prayed  for  him,  I, 
who  dared  not  pray  for  myself.  I  took  my  lamp  and  went  to  his 
couch.  He  slept;  I  thought,  ah,  how  calmly !  Invoking  every  good 
spirit  of  earth  and  air  to  be  his  guard,  I  left  him  to  repose,  and  started 
on  my  fearful  mission.  The  moon  in  calm  mild  splendor  seemed  sus- 
pended as  a  lamp  to  guide  me  on  my  way.  One  star,  one  little  star, 
in  close  companionship  with  that  pale  orb,  shone,  and  well  contrasted 
with  my  own  dark  fate,  that  told  of  aught  but  calmness  and  repose.  On 
still  I  went,  bent  on  possessing  the  knowledge  I  pined  for.  I  had  pro- 
ceeded about  half  way  up  the  Sphinx  avenue  when  my  ear  was  salu- 
ted with  a  rushing  sound  as  of  a  whirlwind  ;  an  invisible  hand,  cold 
as  the  marble  figures  which  lined  my  way,  pressed  my  arm ;  and  a 
mournful  voice  said : 

Ob,  tarn,  naideo,  turn 

From  tiae  path  thoa  *rt  parmiinf ! 
The  ipiriu  of  ertt 

Dmrk  miBchief  are  brewiaf  I 
The  deep  waU  of  Death 

On  the  night  breeze  is  iweOing  I 
Oht  hie  thee,  maid,  hie  thee 

Afain  to  thy  dwellinf ! 

The  voice  ceased,  and  my  resolution  wavered ;  but  I  thought  of  the 
stranger.     The  time  was  nigh  at  hand  when  I  must  lose  him,  or  forever 
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make  him  mine,  yes,  mine,  unholy  bs  I  was.  I  loved  him  with  such  a 
love  as  only  one  so  lone  and  desolate  could  know.  Onward  I  went,  in 
spite  of  the  warning.  Oh,  what  a  withering  feeling  came  over  me  as  I 
neared  the  ruined  temple,  where  I  knew  it  was  my  father's  wont  to  meet 
Arohrosine !  I  concealed  myself  behind  a  broken  column  and  listened. 
I  heard  no  sound.  A  presentiment  of  evil  seemed  to  fill  my  mind..  I 
wished  to  retrace  my  steps ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  I  heard  some  one 
approach.  A  glimmering  light  appeared  at  a  distance  :  nearer,  nearer 
it  came,  and  revealed  to  me  the  features  of  my  father :  but  how  unlike 
his  look  when  last  I  saw  him !  He  was  bent  nearly  double  ;  his  body 
was  bare  from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist ;  and  on  his  arm  hung  a  knot- 
ted rope.  My  blood  curdled  with  horror,  which  was  not  diminished 
when  I  saw  a  bright  light  illume  the  place,  and  gliding  between  the 
columns  I  saw  a  figure  in  a  long  dark  robe  approach  the  spot  where 
my  father  stood.  The  lamp  which  my  father  brought  threw  around  a 
bright  glare,  and  revealed  to  my  sight  the  features  of  Ambrosine. 
Darkly  he  frowned  on  my  trembling  sire  as  he  said  : 

'  'T  is  well  I  find  thee  here.     I  trust  thou  comest  prepared.' 

My  father  replied  :  <  Oh,  mercy !  mercy  !  Do  with  me  as  thou  wilt ; 
bat  spare,  oh !  spare  my  Ellspeth.' 

A  fiend.like  laugh  burst  from  Ambrosine,  from  him  I  had  hitherto 
thought  so  weak  and  feeble,  that  made  the  vaulted  roof  resound,  while 
in  a  voice  of  thunder  he  exclaimed  :  '  Spare  her  as  I  spare  thee,  recreant ! 
Doert  thou  think  to  foil  me  ?     Prepare  r 

My  father  then  held  out  the  knotted  rope,  which  Ambrosine  took. 
Oh,  the  horror  that  then  took  possession  of  my  mind,  no  pen  can  describe, 
no  tongue  reveal,  as  I  saw  my  trembling  parent  present  his  back  to  re- 
ceive the  scourge !  With  anguish  I  saw  he  was  already  lacerated  as 
from  recent  blows. 

'  Wilt  thou  yield  V  yelled  forth  the  monster,  as  his  eye-balls  glared 
fearfully,  and  his  height  became  to  my  distended  view  almost  gigantic, 
*  wih  thou  yield  Ellspeth  to  my  power  ?' 

*  Never  P  replied  my  father.  *  Be  the  punishment  mine ;  for  mine 
has  been  the  crime.  Thine,  Dark  Fiend,  I  am  ;  but  my  child,  my  Ells- 
peth, may  yet  escape  thy  power.' 

The  demon  then  commenced  his  work.  Blow  af^er  blow  fell  thick 
and  heavy,  while  the  shrieks  of  my  suffering  parent  made  the  temple 
resound. 

I  could  endure  no  more.  I  rushed  from  my  place  of  concealment ; 
and  clasping  my  arms  round  my  parent,  I  exclaimed :  ^n  the  name  of 
that  God  to  whom  all  power  shall  bow,  I  command  thee,  foul  fiend,  to  desist  ? 

The  monster  trembled  as  one  in  mortal  agony.  His  fiery  eyes  glared 
on  me,  as  he  uttered  in  fearful  sounds :  <  Thou  hast  saved  him  ;  and  I 
am  cheated  of  my  prey : 


*  But  I  doom  thee  to  wander, 

An  exQe  afar, 
Thmngh  the  din  of  the  hattle, 

Tne  carnage  of  war, 
For  a  century,  o*er  moorfamd. 

O'er  detert  and  plain, 
Ver  thoa  Tisit'it  the  land 

Of  thy  Aither'a  agnlB. 


Yet,  I  will  thee  the  gift 

That  few  mortali  may  own: 
To  thee  shall  the  past 

And  the  future  be  known; 
Thou  ihalt  wander  at  will, 

Till  thy  beinc  shall  end. 
The  terror  of  foe 

And  the  guardian  of  ftfend.' 
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He  ceased  :  I  remembered  nothing  more.  When  I  again  opened  my 
eyes  the  sun  shone  brightly  through  the  ruined  walls ;  I  was  resting  on 
the  breast  of  my  parent,  my  arms  encircling  his  neck  ;  but  he  was  dead 
and  cold !  cold  as  the  marble  floor  on  which  he  rested !  A  recollection 
of  the  past  dreadful  scene  rushed  on  my  brain.  I  stooped  to  kiss  his 
cold,  pale  brow.  The  words  of  the  fiend  came  to  my  mind :  'Thou 
hast  saved  him  ;  I  am  cheated  of  my  prey,'  and  I  knelt  in  heart-felt 
thankfulness  mid  that  scene  of  horror  and  death. 

As  I  rose  from  my  knees  the  stranger  was  by  my  side.  He  took  my 
hand  and  gently  pressed  it.  <  This  is  horrible,  EUspeth,'  he  said.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  called  me  by  name ;  and  the  sound  ran  through 
my  veins  with  meteor  swiftness.  *  I  will  not  attempt  to  console  you,' 
he  continued,  *  for  the  tree  that  gave  you  shelter  and  support  is  gone ; 
but  I  will  whisper  words  of  comfort  in  your  ear,  that  your  heart  may 
know  peace.  There  is  a  power  that  can  make  smooth  the  roughest  path 
of  life ;  turn  storm  to  sun-shine,  and  grief  to  gladness :  who  oy  means 
that  may  seem  harsh  to  us  short-sighted  mortals,  can  bring  about  His 
own  wise  designs.  Look  to  Him  in  this  dark  hour  of  sorrow,  and  the 
world  will  no  longer  seem  a  desert.  Beneath  His  sheltering  wing  no 
evil  spirit  can  assail  you.  Lean  on  Him,  EUspeth,  for  your  own  sake 
and  for  mine.' 

The  world  seemed  to  recede.  New  life  shot  through  my  frame.  He 
had  said  <  for  his  sake.'  I  know  not  what  light  he  saw  beam  in  my  eyes ; 
but  I  saw  him  shudder  as  I  gazed  on  him ;  and  he  added :  <  You  have 
been  my  preserver,  EUspeth.  But  for  you,  I  had  perished  mid  the  ruins. 
Let  me  repay  the  obligation  by  persuading  you  to  seek  the  meroy  that 
is  denied  to  none.  For  oh !  be  assured  the  path  of  the  wicked  is  a  path 
of  thorns.  That  which  our  Creator  has  wisely  hid  from  us  't  were  best 
not  seek  to  know.  Think  of  my  words,  and  let  them  sink  deep  in 
your  heart.  And  now  to  our  solenm  duty.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  remains  of  your  parent  ?' 

With  the  stranger's  aid  I  dug  a  grave  within  the  ruined  temple.  I 
watched  with  tearless  eye  the  remains  of  my  father,  and  with  tearless 
eye  consigned  him  to  his  narrow  bed.  I  breathed  no  Word  as  the  stran- 
ger led  me  to  my  lonely  dwelling.  My  thou^ts  dwelt  on  the  dark  doom 
diat  awaited  me.  The  fiat  had  gone  forth :  I  was  henceforward  a  wan- 
derer, the  world  my  home.  Reader,  may  it  neyer  be  thy  lot  to  stand 
alone  in  the  world,  without  even  hope  to  cheer  thee.  What  to  me  was 
my  knowledge  ?  I  felt  I  was  but  mortal.  I  had  the  same  feelings,  fears 
and  wishes  as  others  of  my  sex  ;  the  same  in  all,  save  hope. 

Kind  and  soothing  was  the  stranger's  voice  as  he  smoothed  my  pillow 
and  bade  me  rest ;  but  little  as  I  then  knew  of  the  world,  I  saw  the  light 
of  love  was  not  in  his  eye,  though  there  was  kindness  and  pity  in  his 
heart.  I  slept ;  and  dreamed  my  father  stood  beside  me.  White  were 
his  robes,  and  blandly  h^  smiled  on  me.  At  length  methought  he  spoke : 
'  EUspeth,'  he  said, '  thou  hast  won  me  admission  into  paradise.  On- 
turies  are  but  moments  in  that  heavenly  land.  I  wait  thy  coming. 
Thy  earthly  task  performed,  thou  'U  join  me  there.  Farewell !'  I 
thought  he  waved  his  hand,  smiled  sweetly  on  me,  and  disappeared ; 
and  then,  in  sweet,  mild  tones,  I  heard  distant  music.     I  awoke  to  the 
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reality.  The  music  was  still  there.  I  oould  not  be  mistaken.  I  felt 
my  spirit  soothed,  and  again  sunk  to  rest. 

Day  dawned,  and  I  rose  refreshed.  Something  like  hope  played 
round  my  heart,  and  whispered,  ^  There  is  a  balm  for  every  grief.'  I  now 
began  to  have  serious  thoughts  of  leaving  Thebes.  The  stranger,  too, 
thought  it  was  time  to  move.  Sitting  one  day  by  my  side,  after  gazing 
sorrowfully  on  me  for  some  time,  he  said  :  <  Bllspeth,  I  must  journey  to 
my  own  home.  Those  who  love,  will  expect  me.  Yet  do  I  feel  sad  to 
leave  you  here ;  and  longer  with  you  't  were  not  well  to  stay.  I  would 
say  to  you  go  with  me  to  my  own  free  land,  had  I  a  sister  to  whose  care 
I  oould  oofD^de  you  ;  but  Fate  hath  not  so  blessed  me.  There  is  but 
one  of  your  own  sex  with  whom  I  could  have  influence  in  your  behalf; 
one  whom,  alas !  I  cannot  love,  but  who  is  soon  to  be  my  wife.' 

I  started  to  my  feet.  The  word  wife  had  turned  the  current  of  my 
thoughts.  '  Go,'  I  exclaimed,  '  Go  :  't  is  best.  Fear  not  to  leave  me. 
The  wretched  can  have  nothing  to  fear.  If  I  may  not  have  peace,  I 
have  still  power.  Go :  and  when  you  think  not  of  Ellspeth,  she  will 
be  by  your  side.' 

I  rushed  from  the  ruins,  and  took  the  road  to  Luxor,  there,  on  the 
marble  that  covered  my  parent,  to  weep ;  for  I  felt  that  I  now  could 
weep.  The  dim  shades  of  evening  were  closing  in  as  I  reached  the 
temple.  All  seemed  desolate  and  cold  as  my  heart.  The  spell  was 
broken  :  he  was  to  be  the  husband  of  another.  I  cast  myself  on  my 
father's  grave,  and  wept  in  agony.  I  felt  myself  indeed  alone.  While 
I  had  one  being  to  look  kindly  on  me,  even  though  it  were  but  a  look  of 
doubtful  kindness,  my  heart  felt  not  the  loneliness  of  my  situation. 
Earth  had  for  me  held  but  two  beings  whose  love  I  prized  :  the  one  lay 
dead  and  cold  beneath  the  marble  I  pressed  ;  the  other  had  told  me  he 
was  to  be  the  husband  of  another.  The  world  seemed  a  void  :  all  was 
chaos.  The  power  I  had  hitherto  possessed  seemed  lost.  I  became  a 
very  infant,  and  wept  till  nature  was  exhausted,  then  sunk  to  sleep. 
Long  and  sound  that  sleep  must  have  been  ;  for  when  I  awoke  the  moon 
was  shedding  her  broad  light  on  the  checkered  pavement.  The  same 
low,  sweet  music  I  had  before  heard,  seemed  borne  on  the  wind,  and  a 
voice,  in  accents  sweet  and  mild,  said : 


'  Ob  Buidmilatpair  not  { 

To  thee  it  ia  given 
To  win,  by  thy  peaanoe, 
An  entnuBQe  to  Hearen. 

WhereTer  thou  wander'it, 

Some  spirit  ehall  etny, 
Toliftatenthygnef 

On  thy  penloue  way. 

Tho  power  is  denied  na 

To  alter  thy  doom, 
Hot  *t  is  onrs  to  divest  it 

Of  bonror  and  (Ummb. 

The  spirits  of  water 
Their  Tiflk  shall  keep, 
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Whtte  thy  bark  bears  thee  saA 
0*er  the  perilous  deep. 

The  spirits  of  air, 

On  the  Zephyr's  liffht  wing, 
Shall  fly,  at  thy  bidding, 

Fleet  tkUags  to  bring. 

The  spirits  of  forest, 

Ofralley  and  hill. 
Shall  haste,  with  submiaalon, 

Eadi  wish  to  AiML 

We  bow  at  thy  bidding, 

We  cone  at  thy  call. 
In  the  temple  of  death 

Or  the  gay  Ughted  haD. 
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The  voice  ceased.  The  music,  as  before,  died  in  the  distance.  But 
I  seemed  to  possess  new  energy.  I  no  longer  felt  myself  alone.  I  knew 
there  was  honey  mixed  with  the  gall  of  my  destiny.  I  had  now  a 
motive — something  to  live  for.  I  had  power  to  watch  over,  if  not  to 
guard,  the  stranger.  A  melancholy  pleasure  seemed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  me,  in  the  thought  that  I  might  stand  by  his  death-bed  and  re- 
ceive his  last  sigh.  I  rose  from  my  knees  and  took  the  way  to  my 
lonely  dwelling  with  a  comparatively  light  heart.  I  retired  to  rest,  and 
sought  not  to  see  the  stranger. 

The  sun  was  high  when  I  opened  my  eyes  from  a  dreamless  sleep. 
I  almost  dreaded  to  encounter  the  stranger's  gaze.  He  had  spared  me 
the  mortification  and  pain  of  parting :   he  was  gone. 

On  the  table  was  a  bag  containing  gold ;  a  miniature  of  himself,  and 
a  note,  wherein  he  took  leave  of  me,  expressed  gratitude  for  my  care  of 
him,  and  anxiety  for  my  happiness.  The  miniature  he  said  he  left  to 
remind  me  of  one  who  would  never  cease  to  feel  gratitude  for  my  kind- 
ness, and  who  would  pray  for  my  peace. 

With  strange  calmness  I  opened  and  gazed  on  the  picture.  Oh,  how 
like  him !  I  pressed  it  to  my  lips,  to  my  heart ;  nor  do  I  believe  I 
would  at  that  moment  have  given  it  up  to  call  the  original  mine.  I  was 
no  longer  alone.  The  shadow  was  mine,  and  I  ceased  to  sigh  for  the 
substance.  I  now  became  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  gone,  or  rather, 
to  begin  my  wanderings.  I  looked  around  with  an  aching  heart  on  the 
ruins  I  so  soon  must  leave,  leave  not  to  return  to  till  my  earthly  sojourn 
was  near  its  close.  Oh,  life !  what  is  there  in  the  mystic  woof  of  thy 
web  that  makes  poor  mortals  cling  to  thee  so  fondly  ?  Even  I,  lost  and 
lonely  as  I  was,  had  no  wish,  even  if  I  had  the  power,  to  journey  to  that 
far-off  spi  rit-l  and . 

The  last  day  arrived  that  I  intended  to  pass  in  my  ruined  home. 
Each  object  that  met  my  view  had  for  me  an  additional  charm.  With 
even  childish  fondness  I  passed  my  hands  over  the  obelisks  that  marked 
the  entrance  to  the  shrine  that  had  been  so  long  my  dwelling.  I  gazed 
on  the  sphinxes  as  I  passed  along  the  avenue,  and  thought  I  tead  com- 
passion in  their  marble  eyes.  I  could  have  caressed  them,  so  kindly 
did  my  heart  warm  to  the  few  objects  I  had  been  used  to  look  upon. 
*  Farewell !  farewell  !*  I  exclaimed  ;  *  when  next  I  gaze  upon  you,  you 
will  be  unchanged ;  while  Time,  with  chilling  hand,  shall  have  strewn 
over  me  the  snows  of  age !  When  I  next  behold  you  I  shall  be  on  the 
brink  of  the  tomb,  with  no  hand  to  compose  my  limbs,  no  eye  to  shed 
for  me  a  tear !'  I  wept,  and  continued  my  way  to  pay  a  last  visit,  for 
some  time  at  least,  to  the  grave  of  my  parent.  On  that  spot  I  had  heard 
my  doom :  on  that  spot  I  had  saved,  from  the  meshes  of  the  Evil  One,  the 
soul  of  my  father.  I  thought  of  this ;  and  felt  the  price  not  too  much 
to  win  admission  for  the  parent  I  loved  into  paradise.  Long  and  fast 
flowed  my  tears.  There  is  pain  in  leaving  even  the  ashes  of  those  we 
love  and  have  clung  to.  Every  little  circumstance  connected  with  my 
childhood  came  to  my  mind ;  the  many  dark  and  lonely  nights  we  had 
spent  in  our  mountain-home,  when  the  light  of  no  other  eye  had  beamed 
upon  me,  and  the  sound  of  no  other  voice  had  cheered  me.  As  the 
flood-gates  of  memory  opened,  the  recollection  came  that  he  lay  beneath 
the  marble ;  his  heart  had  ceased  its  throbbings ;  and  I  stood  in  the 
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world  alone  —  no,  not  alone ;  the  miniature  of  the  stranger  was  around 
my  neck :  I  preened  it  to  my  lips ;  and  peace,  for  a  brief  space,  was 
mine. 

I  remembered  now  the  power  I  possessed  ;  the  spirits  who  promised 
to  come  at  my  call ;  and  determined  on  the  spot  to  try  the  truth.  I  in- 
voked the  spirit  of  air  to  tell  me  of  the  stranger ;  and  stood  waiting  the 
knowledge  with  the  miniature  pressed  to  my  heart.  Soon,  the  same 
sweet,  low  music  that  ever  ushered  in  their  presence,  was  borne  on  the 
breeze ;  and  a  clear  voice  breathed : 

'  Thx  white  tul  ii  ipreadiiig, 

The  b«rk  's  on  the  tide 
That  beareth  the  stranger 
Away  to  bis  bride. 

Inpnyer  at  this  moment, 

He  bendeth  the  knee, 
His  sad  thoughu  still  dwelling, 

Lone  maiden,  on  thee.* 

I  knelt  and  wept  in  thankfulness.  Again  and  again  I  pressed  my 
lips  to  the  cold  marble  that  covered  my  parent's  remains.  Oh,  there 
are  moments  of  agony  in  this  world  of  wo,  to  which  the  pangs  of  death 
are  naught.  Alas !  I  have  died  a  thousand  deaths,  and  yet  live  on. 
The  agony  of  my  mind  almost  deprivM  me  of  reason.  *  Farewell ! 
farewell!'  I  franticly  exclaimed;  *Thy  poor  doomed  Ellspeth  must 
leave  even  thy  ashes,  and  wander  in  other  lands,  exposed  perhaps  to  the 
peltings  of  the  storm :  but  never  can  she  endure  a  storm  like  that  which 
now  rages  in  her  heart.  Friend  of  my  childhood  !  soother  of  my  sor- 
rows, and  author  of  my  being,  farewell !  When  next  I  kneel  on  this 
spot  it  will  be  to  mingle  my  dust  with  thine,  while  my  spirit  soars  to 
meet  thee  in  realms  of  bliss.'  I  rushed  from  the  temple  and  fled, 
I  knew  not  whither.  I  forgot  the  power  I  possessed,  and  sought  but 
oblivion  of  my  woes.  1  wandered,  I  knew  not  how  long,  till  I  was  ex- 
hausted, and  sunk  on  a  broken  column,  almost  deprived  of  reason.  At 
this  moment,  a  voice  loud  and  clear,  that  seemed  to  hover  over  me, 
said: 

'  spun  of  Howen !  hie  thee  hence, 

And  cull  ttom  earth's  gay  parterre 
Kach  blossom  that  breathes  of  peace  and  rest. 
To  twine  in  a  garland  fair. 

'  That  garland  weave  for  the  lonely  and  sad, 

When  her  heart  is  crushed  and  sore, 
Till  her  pillow  is  pressed  bv  the  spirit  of  rest. 
And  she  thinks  of  her  gneCi  no  more.' 

Then  came  the  sweet  familiar  music.  I  was  entranced.  In  spite  of 
myself,  sleep  overpowered  me,  and  all  recollection  of  my  loneliness  and 
sorrow  ceased. 


TEE      LAVABinif     AT      POKPEIX. 

When  Pagan  Rome  her  vestal  choir  powewwd 
Each  holv  robe,  each  aacerdotal  vest. 
For  Jove's  high  temple,  and  each  humbler  iaue, 
Their  hands  mispotted  washed  from  every  stain : 
But  Christian  vestals !  (O !  alas !  how  few!) 
Work  sennon  ooveis,  or  a  paison's  shoe ! 
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*  Moiic  hath  channs  to  ■oothe  a  mvage  !* 
With  what  'a  called  mxadc,  aavages 

May  well  delighted  be ; 
Bm  tQl  /am  a  savage,  it 

Can  have  no  cfaaim>  forme! 

Apollo  wu  a  god  of  taste. 

He  deariv  loved  the  laases ; 
With  sooiun  divine  the  muaefl  nine 

Sang  round  him  on  PainaOTue. 

Th'  haimonioiu  numbers  wazbled  sweet 

By  these  celestial  elves. 
Served  to  keep  off  the  blues,  though  they 

Were  rather  Uue  themselves. 

But  were  their  fiiMi6ers  all  their  charm, 

Apollo  in  despair 
Would  leave  Castaiia's  fount  to  take 

A  house  on  Chippeway-Sqnaie. 

For  three  times  three  was  all  he  had, 
(Would  loe  *d  no  more  to  bore  us !) 

While  for  each  trio  he  puts  down. 
We  can  count  up  a  onorus. 

For  instance,  take  some  summer's  eve, 

Tlie  young  moon  in  the  skies. 
When  opened  every  window  is. 

And  every  throat  likewise. 

Nor  wind-pipes  only  rend  the  air. 
But  various  squeaks  and  groans. 

From  clarionets  and  cat-gut,  down 
To  drum-stick  marrow-oones. 

And  one  bv  one  we  11  make  a  list 

Of  soun<u  that  us  annoy. 
Though  long  as  Homer's  (»taipgne 

Of  die  sh^  that  sailed  for  Troy. 

Over  the  square,  bv  shady  trees 
FVom  gase  ungooly  shielded,  , 

There  stands  a  uttle  white-washed  house 
For  long  prayer-meetings  builded. 

Where  true-blue  Presbyterians, 

On  FVidav  evenings,  take  care 
With  rambhng  sing-song  gifts  to  please 

Themselves  if  not  their  Makkk. 

Nor  can  we  call  them  hypocrites. 

Although  they  so  oppose  us, 
*  lip-service*  they  can  never  pay 

Who  praise  God  through  their  noses ! 

On  our  left  hand,  at  distance  small, 

(Too  small  for  comfort)  placed, 
Our  left-hand  brethren  have  put  up 

A  meeting-house  of  taste. 
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Two  red-brick  pillan  Kuard  the  door, 

And  for  a  aplendid  uiow. 
To  hold  the  weather-oock  on  top 

They  've  clapped  up  a '  cQ-pa-lo>' 

A  choir  meeta  here,  a  nomeroui  choir. 

Of  huge  vociferation ; 
And  when  they  meet  they  *re  aaid  U>  ong. 

But  that's  a  fabrication. 

Their  leader  doubtlen  muit  be  learned, 

fi0caiM0  his  pupila  find 
He  can  be  heard  a  half  a  mile 

Against  a  mighty  wind. 

They  have  no  organ  yet,  (Good  Lokd 

We.  thank  thee  for  thy  mercies !) 
But  with  a  douUe-baas  they  '11  *  do* 

A  doaen  double  ^ 


A  double-bass,  poor  thing,  that  at 
The  man  *  wnat'  scranes  awaj  on  it. 

Grumbles  and  growls  all  sorts  of  ways, 
'Cause  he  do  n't  know  how  to  play  on  it. 

Aud  now  they  try  to  go  up  high. 

And  now  tney  try  to  go  low; 
And  'twixt  the  two  yon  hear  some  new 

Excruciating  sola 

And  how  the  long-lunged  dippen  take 

The  lead  of  old  Geneva, 
Unless  yon  heard  them  both  yourself. 

You  scarcely  oould  believe  -  a. 

Eudit  opposite  this  (nick-named)  church. 
Doth  tne  Devil's  church  appear; 

The  violins,  the  rich  bassoons. 
The  '  echoing  horn'  we  hear : 

And  voices  true,  now  one,  now  two. 

Now  all  in  chorus  swelling. 
In  cadence  sweet  the  night-winds  meet 

And  waft  them  to  our  dwelling. 

And  sadly  listening  at  our  door 

We  hear  their  dmg  fall ; 
'T  is  pity  that  the  Devil's  share 

Should  be  the  best  of  all ! 

But  like  the  moon  amonff  the  stais. 

Or  among  plums  the  oamson, 
Or  amonff  orainary  men 

like  nercules  or  Samson : 

So  stands  a  certain  creature,  who 

lives  just  acrooB  the  square, 
Surpassingly  preeminent 

ionoDg  the  loud-tongued  fiur. 

Her  'Vivi  tutti's'  never  done, 
Though  in  her  mouth  for  ever. 

As  in  the  savage  Vulture's  maw 
Was  poor  Prometheos's  liver. 
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Hie  Huion  on  the  Tyrrhene  wa. 

In  the  good  days  of  yore, 
They  heard  the  lovely  Syrens  sing 

Along  the  Yerdant  shore. 

The  mnsic  forced  the  tan  to  land. 

Norwas'  't  by  namarye ; 
7^  Syren  would  have  done  the  same, 

Had  she  been  out  at  tea, 

FVom  under  night-caps,  in  the  mom, 

Ere  people's  heads  peep  out. 
The  miats  of  night  are  put  to  flight 

By  her  porienious  shout 

Scarceljr  can  Phcebas'  arm  all  day 

His  frightened  steeds  restrain ; 
Restive,  they  threat,  each  hour,  to  set 

The  world  on  fire  again. 

Maddened  at  last  the  ftuious  god 

Flies  to  the  silent  west. 
Where  nought  but  gentle  war>whoopB  can 

Disturb  his  nightly  rest 

Next  door,  at  our  right  hand,  there  lives 

A  musical  pretender. 
In  girth  a  very  Falsta£(  and 

In  wit  anotner  Slender. 

Who  tootles  reels  like  'Dog  and  Gun,*  ' 

And  jigs  like  *  Paddy  Carey,' 
In  hopes  that  such  light  airs  will  make 

His  figure  light  aixi  airy. 

He  uoves  that  though  he  has  as  yet 

No  lessening  of  his  weight  won, 
A  flute  may  have  a  Utdt  bare. 

And  yet  be  made  a  great  cne» 

His  sister  has  a  piano-forte. 

And  down  to  it  she  sits. 
And  puts  the  poor  old  cnuy  thing 

In  periodic  fits. 

And  this  is '  execution !' —  all 

This  rattling,  {wunding,  banging ! 
A  kind  of  execution,  '&ith, 

Almost,  as  bad  as  hanging  t 

IVom  the  firee-school  is  heard  some  poor 

Forlorn  disconsolate, 
Ifis  broken  heart  relieving  through 

A  broken  clarionet 

'  Hope  told  a  flattering  tale'  —  he  proves 

'TIS  false  as  Judas'^ Uss,  man; 
And  '  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,' 

Are  murdered  dead  by  this  man. 

Ifis  mistress'  pride  will  drive  him  mad. 

The  sighing  swain  complains ; 
He  miffht  have  his  revenge,  veould  she 

But  Bsten  to  his  stnlns. 
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Not  &r  behind  lu  Mr.  L 

Has  got  what  '•  called  an  oigaa, 

As  tike  one  as  Semiramis 
Reiembles  Colonel  Morgan. 

I  wiih  a  barrel-oraan  'twaa, 
For,  though  wim  twanging  tone, 

T  would  play  two  tones  and  pUty  'em  right. 
Whereat  he  can't  play  one. 

And  every  night  through  all  the  week 

He  blows  tne  bellows  strong : 
On  Sundays  grinds  <  Old  Huniued'  oat. 

On  week-days  *  Lacy  Long.* 

Now  how  much  better  would  it  be, 

If,  music  being  dropped. 
His  pipes  were  all  tooacco-pipes. 

Ana  all  his  stops,  were  stopped ! 

And  roving  little  darkies  from 
Their  betters  catch  th'  infectkm. 

And  fill  the  street  with  minstreli  sweet 
Of  vaiiooB  oomplezion. 

There  *s  three  I  hear,  just  passing  by. 

One  tries  a  fife  to  use. 
That  long  ago  was  thrown  away 

By  the  fifer  of  the  Blues. 

And  if  it  wat  too  bad  (oh  strange !) 

To  regulate  their  marching. 
What  sort  of  sounds  most  it  i^uoe 

In  the  paws  of  such  an  urchin! 

The  second  clicks  his  slate-stones  dear. 

Nor  makes  he  many  blunders; 
The  third  with  mighty  marrow-bones 

Along  the  fences  thunders. 

Ye  boyish  band !  I  cannot  but 
Fomve  your  dark  transgression ; 

Would  that  ye  were  the  only  ones 
Not  come  to  years  of  discretion ! 

At  last  more  natural  sounds  bring  some 

Relief  if  not  delight; 
The  noisy  dogs  begin  to  bay 

The  noiseless  Queen  of  Night : 

And  in  the  yard,  with  scratch  and  howl. 

Two  cats  are  courting  found, 
(Cat-courtship 's  known,  just  like  our  own, 

To  all  the  neighbors  round.) 

Bat  even  these  at  length  retire 

To  silence  and  a  garret. 
And  quiet  seems  a-gaining  ground. 

With  less  and  lees  to  mar  it. 

The  lastyonn^i  Sambo's  gone  to  bed! 

How  sweet  it  is  to  hear. 
Deep  in  the  silent  night,  the  voice 

Of  drowsy  chanticleer ! 
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'Tis  half  pait  one.    In  buih  profoqud 

High  ridefl  the  itili,  cold  moon : 
No.zoundf!  that  screiimer'*  cm  again 

On  her  etemal  tune ! 

Shrill  ring  the  sharp  unearthly  tonei. 

They  make  one's  flesh  to  shiver ; 
And,  with  tme  woman's  malice,  she 

Shrieks  louder  now  than  ever ! 

I  may  as  well,  till  three  o'clock. 

Give  up  all  tboaghis  of  napping ; 
For  till  sne  's  screeched  an  hoar  or  so. 

She  never  dreams  of  stopping. 

She  may  be  rich,  she  may  be  wise. 

She  may  have  wit  and  oeauty, 
Mav  have  a  dozen  children  —  but 

Confound  her  *  vivi  UiUi  /' 
JUy7,1843L 


ST.      VALENTINE. 

Do  not  consider  us  premature,  dear  Knick.,  although  fourteen  days 
are  still  to  elapse  before  the  time  when  the  ardent  apprentice  and  the 
constant  counter-hopper  indite  their  amatory  lays.  We  wish  to  say 
something  about  the  f^te.  Who  the  saint  was,  we  are  unable  to  inform 
you,  having  looked  for  him  in  the  Classical  Dictionary  and  not  found 
him  in.  But  what  of  that  ?  We  know  he  must  have  been  an  amiable, 
pleasant  fellow,  loving  the  pretty  girls ;  a  kind  of  bishop-saint,  in  fact ; 
nothing  improper,  you  know ;  all  sentiment,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
This  is  evident  from  the  traditions  of  the  Church. 

What  a  pity  that  the  calendar  is  *  made  up  !'  Perhaps  we  might  ob- 
tain  a  place  for  one  of  our  *  Latter  Day  Saints.'  (How  would  St. 
Priapus  do  ?)  That  is,  if  the  advocatus  diaboli  would  admit  that  deeds 
in  love  give  as  good  a  title  as  sighs  and  songs. 

Once  before  we  wrote  you  a  v  alentine,  in  which  we  advised  an  old 
bachelor  to  get  married.  It  was  of  no  use — none  whatever.  He 
still  remains  an  unit,  although  he  read  the  paper  in  question,  and  ad- 
mired the  force  and  facetiousness  of  the  reasoning.  It  does  appear 
strange.  We  scarcely  know  whether  to  grieve  or  to  rejoice.  We  are 
sad,  to  see  our  literary  shot  rebound  harmless  from  his  cuirass  of  cell, 
bacy ;  but  we  are  gay,  when  we  think  of  a  certain  heirship  presump- 
tive ;  a  hope,  faint  it  is  true,  but  still  a  hope,  which  cheers  and  sustains 
the  melancholy  state  of  our  pockets. 

It  is  the  day  then  when  '  Young  Gentlemen,'  as  Thorbum  calls  them 
in  his  flower-advertisements,  bless  tlieir  stars  that  Jane  rhymes  with 
Pain^  and  wonder  if  amusing  would  jingle  with  Sus^g.  Lucky  word 
for  them,  that  Valentine !    It  has  such  a  pretty  cadence,*  and  such  a 
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poet-helpiDg  tail.      Rhymes  thick  as   blackberries   ring  around  us; 
as  thus: 

Ob!  I  plnd 

AlBeautv'iihriiMi 

BUiddirin«! 

ThiM  ear  indlM 

To  poet's  lijie! 

LorenwfaJno; 

Let  ae  dine 

On  ruby  wioe. 

All  Forest  pia«! 

TUaie  fiael 

Thou  art  mine, 

Thy  Valettine,  sad  ao  oa. 

Exists  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  1  Breathes  there  so  unmelo^ 
dious  an  ass,  who  could  not  shake  this  up  into  something  soft  and  soul- 
subduing  ?  We  are  afraid  there  are  many  such,  so  poor  in  intellect 
that  they  must  buy  their  verses  ready-made.  For  on  that  day  every 
book-store  is  turned  into  a  Valentine  slop-shop,  where  a  general  assort- 
ment of  cleft-hearts  and  cupids,  altars  and  angels,  are  sold  to  suit  pur- 
chasers '  at  prices  to  suit  the  times :'  Also,  acrostics  warranted  to  fit  any 
name,  and  fashionable  sonnets  to  match  any  shade  of  hair,  and  to  suit 
the  whole  range  of  optics,  from  the  pig-like  peeper  to  the  gazelle  goggle- 
eye. 

Some  Frenchman  of  the  Louis  XIV.  times  said,  that  to  succeed,  it  was 
simply  necessary  to  tell  a  woman  she  was  beautiful  three  times :  '  On 
disait  trois  fois  a  une  femme  qu'elle  6tait  jolie,  car  il  n'en  fallait  pas 
plus.'  We  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  amatory  poets  of  February,  ^46, 
that  every  stanza  ought  to  contain  this  idea  at  least  once.  No  matter  if 
the  woman  have  a  Medusa  head.  She  may  be  a  little  incredulous  at  the 
first  verse,  but  she  will  be  convinced  at  the  second,  and  believe  in  the 
writer  at  the  end. 

St.  Valentine's  is  after  all  the  best  fi^te  day  we  have.  There  are  not 
many  such  in  Manhattan  land,  and  most  of  these  rather  sectional  than 
general,  and  either  insipid  or  intolerable.  Evacuation  day  has  a  cathar- 
tic sound  about  it,  and  is  only  attractive  to  the  great  boys  who  play  at 
soldiering.  The  Fourth  of  July  is  a  national  nuisance,  unfortunately  not 
indictable.  How  the  sellers  of  rum  and  gunpowder  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  independence  on  that  day !  Thanksgiving  has  a  Presbyte- 
rian twang,  which  makes  it  repulsive.  Christmas  is  only  for  children 
and  the  owners  of  roomy  stomachs  New- Year's  day  ought  to  be  called 
Lady-day ;  the  Saturnalia  of  women.  Every  goddess  sits  upon  her 
own  shrine,  to  receive  the  adoration  of  her  beaux,  not  considering  that 
her  beaux  have  been  kneeling  at  every  shrine  up  and  down  Broadway 
and  the  right-angle  streets,  during  the  whole  morning.  This  custom 
of  universal  visiting  is  getting  to  be  an  impossible  absurdity.  It 
has  ceased  to  be  social,  and  has  become  gymnastic. 

Captain  Barclay  himself  could  not  get  through  with  the  work  of  a  man 
who  goes  much  into  society.  Suppose  a  bet  were  offered  in  the  ^Spirit  of 
the  Times,'  thus:  '  6.  M.  P.  offers  to  bet  one  hundred  dollars  that  no 
roan  can  be  found  who  will  walk  fifteen  miles,  run  up  and  down  one 
hundred  and  fifly  « stoops,'  enter  one  hundred  and  fifty  drawing-rooms, 
say  the  same  thing  one  hundred  and  fifly  times,  and  make  three  hun- 
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dred  bows  in  five  hours.'  How  many  takers  do  you  think  G.  M.  P. 
would  have  ?  Not  one.  And  yet  every  woman  in  this  city  expects 
every  man  of  her  acquaintance  should  do  it,  nay  insists  upon  it.  It  is 
the  great  test  of  a  man's  invitability.  Stay  away  on  New-YeaHs  and 
you  stay  away  all  the  year.  Small  boys  or  girls,  with  an  instinctive 
Knowledge  of  names,  are  stationed  in  corners,  to  keep  the  roll ;  and  wo  to 
the  man  who  has  dropped  at  his  hundred  and  tenth  visit  from  sheer 
exhaustion !  (and  hot  punch !)  Weak  legs  never  won  fair  lady.  He  is 
immediately  expunged  from  the  lists  of  the  remaining  forty  :  <  He  did 
not  call  New- Year's,  and  we  will  not  invite  him.' 

The  gentler  sex  are  so  cruelly  exacting,  only  to  gratify  their  vanity, 
and  to  enable  them  to  tell  how  many  calls  they  have  had.  And  even 
for  this  object,  such  severity  seems  to  us  rather  unnecessary,  for  the 
honestest  fib  a  dozen  or  so,  and  the  fair  listener  always  makes  a  liberal 
mental  discount  from  her  friend's  sum-total.  No,  friend  Knick.,  unless 
a  visiting  locomotive  be  invented  to  run  up  and  down  steps,  enter  draw- 
ing-rooms, and  let  off  a  little  steam  there,  or  unless  gentlemen  are 
allowed  to  enter  into  a  visiting  partnership,  one  to  attend  to  the  up  town, 
one  to  the  middle  town,  and  one  to  the  down  town  population,  like  Rush- 
ton  and  Co.'s  apothecary  shops,  the  custom  must  come  to  a  conclusion. 

And  now  farewell,  Mr.  K. ;  we  have  detained  you  long  enough. 
There  is  nothing  like  retiring  gracefully,  and  avoiding  the  disagreeable 
moment  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  leave  or  to  be  turned  out  It  is  a 
bad  practice  to  stay  too  long.  Old  Sully,  who  made  such  interminable 
calls  on  HsNRi  IV.,  before  he  was  up  of  a  morning,  says :  <  Je  me  reti- 
rai  longue  la  reine  demanda  sa  chemise.' 
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Still  she  ■leeps,  and  the  linden  tree 

Moves  to  the  night-wind  ailenUy : 

The  roM  braathee  forth  it's  framnoe  bright 

Under  the  waning  evening,  dight 

In  beaaty.    Be  her  tlumben  hght ! 

Still  the  rieepi,  and  the  water'*  MMnd 
Fills  the  soft  firajpantair  around. 
While  the  stars  in  their  own  brilliancy, 
And  the  moon's  gentle  majesty, 
Are  gazing  on  her  peaoefolly. 

Still  she  sleeps,  and  hill  and  dale 
Echo  the  song  of  the  nightingale, 
While  nought  ungen^  or  unkind 
Breathes  in  the  balmy  ev'ning  wind. 

Still  she  sleeps.    Oh !  might  I  be 

A  leaf  of  that  hit  Unden  tree  ! 

Then  would  I  wave,  the  long,  loQg  night, 

Over  that  gentle  lady  bright, 

FUling  her  dreams  with  Heaven's  own  light. 
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THE    STAGE    CONSIDERED    AS    A    MORAL   INSTITUTION. 


An  irresistible  iaclination  for  the  new  and  extraordinary ;  a  desire 
to  enjoy  excitement ;  gave,  acoording  to  Sulger,  existence  to  the  stage. 
Exhausted  by  the  monotonous^  often  oppressive,  transactions  of  the  day ; 
satiated  with  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life ;  man  necessarily  feels  a 
vacuum  in.  his  being,  which  is  contrary  to  his  continual  longing  after 
activity  ;  and  our  nature,  equally  incapable  of  always  enjoying  those 
ordinary  sensual  pleasures,  as  it  is  of  being  in  such  a  state  as  to  con. 
tinue  the  elevated  exertions  of  the  mind,  requires  a  medium^  which  unites 
the  two  opposite  extremes ;  which  reduces  painful  excitement  to  soft 
harmony,  and  facilitates  the  mutual  passage  from  one  state  to  the  other. 
This  object  is  usually  gained  by  the  exstatic  sense,  or  the  taste  for  the 
beautiful  and  sublime.  As  it  must  be  the  first  aim  of  a  wise  legislator 
to  select  from  two  effects  the  most  beneficial,  he  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  only  having  disarmed  the  inclinations  of  his  people ;  but  he  will 
if  possible  use  them  for  more  noble  projects,  and  endeavor  to  change 
them  into  sources  of  happiness.  He  therefore  selected  The  Stage, 
which  opens  to  the  mind  thirsting  afler  activity  an  unlimited  field ;  gives 
nourishment  to  every  power  of  the  soul,  without  overstraining  one ;  and 
unites  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart  with  the  noblest  of  enter- 
tainments. 

He  who  first  made  the  observation  that '  The  strongest  pillar  of  a  gov- 
ernment  is  Religion;'  that  without  it  even  the  laws  lose  their  power; 
hits,  perhaps  without  intending  it,  defended  the  Stage  on  its  noblest  side. 
It  is  the  insufficiency,  the  vascillating  quality  of  political  laws,  that  ren* 
ders  religion  indispensable  to  a  country,  which  decides  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  Stage.  He  intended  to  say,  that  laws  turn  only  on  negative 
duties ;  Religion  extends  her  demands  to  real  actions ;  laws  only  clog 
effects,  which  would  dissolve  the  unity  of  society  ;  Religion  commands 
such  as  bind  it  more  firmly. 

The  laws  take  no  cognizance  beyond  the  0[>en  manifestations  of  the 
will ;  actions  alone  are  subject  to  them.  Religion  holds  her  jurisdiction 
over  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  heart,  and  persecutes  thought  to  its 
inmost  source.  Laws  are  changeable  as  caprice  or  passion;  reli- 
gion  binds  strongly  and  eternally.  If  then  we  allow  Religion  to  pos- 
sess such  power  over  the  heart  of  man,  can  she,  or  will  she  complete 
his  education  ?  Religion  (we  separate  the  political  side  from  the  godly 
one)  works  in  general  upon  the  senses  of  the  people ;  and  therefore  it 
is  that  she  works  the  more  efficiently  ;  her  power  is  gone  when  we  rob 
her  of  this :  she  ceases  to  be  any  thing  to  the  mass  of  mankind  when 
we  take  from  her  her  Scriptural  accessories ;  when  we  destroy  her  hea- 
ven and  her  hell.  What  reinforcement  to  religion  and  the  laws,  when 
they  enter  into  league  with  the  stage !  —  where  there  is  reality  and  pre- 
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sence ;  where  virtue  and  vice,  happiness  and  misery,  folly  and  wisdom, 
pass  before  men  in  a  thousand  true  and  easily-understood  pictures; 
where  Providence  solves  her  riddles,  and  loosens  her  knots  before  their 
eyes^  where  the  human  heart,  under  the  torture  of  passion,  confesses 
its  deepest  and  most  secret  emotions ;  where  all  masks  fall,  all  illusions 
vanish  ;  and  Truth,  incorruptible  as  Rhadamanthus,  sits  as  judge ! 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  stage  begins  where  the  limits  of  worldly  laws 
end.  When  justice  is  blinded  by  gold,  and  luxuriates  in  the  pay  of 
vice ;  when  the  crimes  of  the  powerful  laugh  at  her  weakness ;  and 
when  fear  of  man  ties  the  arm  of  the  judge  ;  then  the  Stage  takes  up 
the  sword  and  balance,  and  forces  vice  before  her  awful  tribunal.  The 
entire  field  of  imagination  and  history,  the  past  and  the  future,  are 
ready  at  her  command.  Bold  criminals,  who  have  been  mouldering  for 
centuries  in  their  dust,  are  sutnmoned  by  the  mighty  appeal  of  poetry, 
and  react  their  horrible  career,  as  examples  for  trembling  posterity. 
Powerless  as  the  shadows  in  a  phantasmagora,  the  terrors  of  their  era 
pass  before  our  eyes,  and  with  a  voluptuous  trembling  we  curse  their 
memory  !  Though  morality  should  be  no  more  taught ;  though  Reli- 
gion should  no  lonser  find  believers ;  though  laws  should  cease  to  exist, 
yet  still  we  should  shudder  on  beholding  Medea  descending  the  palace- 
steps  after  her  horrid  infanticide.  Virtuous  terror  will  seize  humanity, 
and  in  silence  will  every  man  praise  his  good  conscience,  when  the 
sleepless  Lady  Macbeth  washes  her  hands,  and  calls  for  all  the  per- 
fumes  of  Araby  to  destroy  the  damning  smell  of  murder  f  As  sure  as 
visible  representation  works  more  effectually  than  the  dead  letter  and 
cold  history,  so  surely  does  the  Stage  work  deeper  and  more  lastingly 
than  morality  or  the  laws. 

But  in  all  this  she  only  assists  the  worldly  jurisdiction  :  a  larger  field 
is  open  to  her ;  a  thousand  crimes  which  the  laws  leave  unpunished, 
she  punishes  ;  a  thousand  virtues  on  which  they  are  silent,  are  recon^. 
mended  by  her.  It  is  the  Stage  that  accompanies  virtue  and  religion  ; 
from  their  pure  source  she  takes  her  precepts  and  examples,  and  dresses 
severe  dut3^in  a  charming  and  alluring  garment.  With  what  heavenly 
feelings,  resolutions  and  passions  she  fills  our  souls  ;  what  divine  ideals 
she  places  before  us  for  our  imitation  !  When  Augustus,  great  as  his 
gods,  extends  his  hands  to  the  traitor  who  already  reads  his  death-sen- 
tence on  his  lips ;  when  he  exclaims  '  Let  us  be  friends,  Cinna  !'  who 
in  the  crowd  would  not  willingly  press  the  hand  of  his  greatest  enemy, 
to  imitate  the  noble  Roman  ?  When  Franz  of  Sichengen,  on  his  way 
to  punish  a  prince  and  fight  for  others'  rights,  looks  back  and  sees  his 
castle,  where  he  has  just  left  his  helpless  wife  and  child,  in  flames,  but 
still  marches  on  to  keep  his  plighted  word,  how  great  then  appears 
man  !  —  how  despicable  the  so-much-feared  and  invincible  fate ! 

The  Stage  shows  vice  in  her  terrible  mirror  as  hideous  as  she  shows 
virtue  attractive.  When  the  helpless  and  childish  Lear,  with  his  hoary 
locks  streaming  in  the  wind,  knocks  at  the  door  of  his  daughter,  and 
tells  the  raging  elements  how  unnatural  his  Regan  has  been ;  when  his 
bursting  heart  at  last  finds  vent  in  the  words,  '  I  gave  you  all  ?'  how 
awful  appears  to  us  ingratitude ;  how  fervently  do  we  promise  filial  love 
and  obedience ! 
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But  the  field  of  action  for  the  Stage  extends  «tiU  farther.  Even 
where  Religion  and  the  laws  deem  it  boseath  their  dignity  to  follow  the 
feelings  of  man,  she  is  still  busy  for  our  education.  The  welfare  of  so- 
ciety is  destroyed  as  often  by  folly  as  by  crime  and  vice.  Experience, 
old  as  the  world,  teaches  us,  that  in^the  machinery  of  human  life,  the 
heariest  weights  often  hang  on  the  smallest  and  most  delicate  threads ; 
and  when  we  retrace  actions  to  their  source,  we  smile  ten  times  before 
we  are  horrified  once.  Our  register  of  criminals  becomes  smaller  every 
day  we  grow  older,  and  that  of  fools  every  day  larger.  We  know  but 
one  secret  to  prevent  mankind  from  degenerating,  and  that  is,  to  shield 
their  hearts  against  weakness. 

Much  of  this  effect  we  may  expect  from  the  Stage.  She  it  is  who 
holds  the  mirror  up  to  the  numerous  class  of  fools,  and  chides  their 
thoasand  follies  with  salutary  mockery.  That  which  she  has  produced 
by  exciting  our  feelings  and  terror,  she  now  efiecta,  perhaps  quicker,  by 
laughter  and  satire.  Were  we  to  estimate  comedy  and  tragedy  acoor* 
ding  to  the  measure  of  the  effect  produced  by  each,  experience  would 
probably  give  the  preference  to  the  first.  Scorn  ai^d  contempt  wound 
the  pride  of  man  more  than  horror  tortures  his  conscience.  Our  cow- 
ardice  hides  itself  before  thb  horrible,  but  it  is  even  this  very  cowardice 
which  hands  us  over  to  the  sting  of  satire.  We  may  perhaps  suffer  a 
friend  to  attack  our  motives,  but  it  will  cost  us  dear  to  forgive  the 
laugh  at  our  expense.  Our  crimes  may  permit  a  judge,  rather  than 
our  weakness  a  witness.  The  Stage  alone  may  with  impunity  ridicule 
our  weaknesses,  for  the  reason  that  she  spares  our  vanity,  and  does  not 
name  the  guilty  one.  We  see  our  own  caricature  in  her  mirror,  with- 
out blushing,  and  in  silence  thank  her  for  the  soft  correction. 

But  her  entire  field  of  action  is  yet  by  no  means  ended.  The  Stage, 
more  than  any  other  school  of  the  state,  is  a  school  of  practical  wisdcxn. 
An  unerring  key  to  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  human  soul.  We 
grant  that  vanity  and  a  hardened  conscience  often  destroy  her  best 
efiects ;  that  a  thousand  crimes  look  boldly  into  her  mirror ;  a  thousand 
good  sentiments  rebound  fruitlessly  from  the  cold  heart  of  the  spectator. 
Moli^re's  Harpagon  may  not  have  cured  one  miser;  few  gamesters 
may  have  been  withheld  from  their  destructive  passion  by  the  suicide  of 
Beverly ;  the  unhappy  robber,  Charles  Moor,  may  not  have  rendered 
the  public  hfghways  more  safe ;  but  if  we  limit  the  great  effiscts  pro- 
duced by  the  Stage,  if  we  are  even  so  unjust  as  to  deny  them  altogether, 
how  immense  still  remains  her  influence  !  If  she  does  not  sucosed  in 
destroying  or  diminishing  crime,  she  at  least  makes  us  acquainted  with 
it.  With  such  as  commit  it,  we  are  obliged  to  live ;  we  must  avoid  or 
meet  them  ;  defeat  or  be  defeated  by  them ;  but  they  cannot  surprise 
us ;  we  are  prepared  against  their  schemes. 

The  Stage  betrays  to  us  the  secret  how  to  discover  and  how  to  render 
them  harmless.  She  tears  the  mask  from  the  hypocrite,  and  shows  the 
net  with  which  intrigue  and  cunning  envelopes  us.  She  drags  deceit 
and  falsehood  from  their  labyrinthic  hiding  places,  and  exhibits  their 
hateful  faces  to  the  world.  Perhaps  not  one  rou^  is  terrified  by  the  fate 
of  the  dying  Sara :  all  pictures  of  punished  seduction  may  not  correct 
him ;  nay,  the  cunning  actress  may  herself  be  desirous  of  preventing 
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such  an  effect ;  yet  sufficient  is  gained,  that  confiding  Innocence  knows 
his  snares ;  that  the  Stage  teaches  her  to  distrust  his  professions,  and  to 
shudder  at  his  adoration. 

Not  only  to  man  and  man's  character,  but  to  Providence,  the  Stace 
directs  our  attention,  and  teaches  us  the  great  art  to  bear  its  decrees.  In 
the  labyrinth  of.  our  life,  accident  and  pain  play  an  equally  important 
part.  The  latter  we  direct,  but  to  the  former  we  are  obliged  blindly  to 
submit.  Fortunate  are  we,  when  inevitable  misfortunes  do  not  find  us 
wholly  unprepared  ;  and  our  mind  and  our  courage  having  been  already 
exercised  in  similar  circumstances,  our  hearts  are  hardened  to  their 
strokes.  The  Stage  brings  before  our  eyes  varied  scenes  of  human  suf- 
fering. She  draws  us  artfully  into  the  misfortunes  of  others,  and  com- 
pensates us  for  the  momentary  sufiering  by  voluptuous  tears  and  an 
added  courage  and  experience.  With  her  we  follow  the  abandoned 
Ariadne  through  the  echoing  Naxos ;  with  her  we  descend  to  the  prison 
of  the  starving  Ugolino ;  with  her  we  ascend  the  horrid  scafibld,and  listen 
with  her  in  the  sublime  hour  of  death.  Here  we  hear  surprised  Nature 
acknowledge  loudly  and  irrevocably  that  which  our  soul  feels  in  its 
vague  glimmerings.  In  the  halls  of  the  Tower,  the  favor  of  his  queen 
abandoned  the  deceived  Essex.  Now  thaf  he  must  die,  the  afiTrighted 
Franz  de  Moor  is  abandoned  by  his  deceitful  and  sophistic  wisdom. 
Eternity  gives  leave  to  its  dead  to  reveal  secrets  which  no  mortal  can 
know,  and  the  secure  malefactor  loses  his  last  refuge — for  even  the  grave 
talks. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  Stage  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  fate 
of  man ;  she  teaches  us  to  be  more  just  toward  the  unfortunate,  and  to 
judge  them  with  more  lenity.  It  is  only  when  we  measure  the  depths 
of  his  .sufferings,  that  we  can  pronounce  judgment  upon  him.  No 
crime  is  more  degrading  than  theft ;  but  do  we  not  all  mingle  a  tear  of 
compassion  with  our  sentence,  when  we  measure  the  dreadful  misery 
under  which  Edward  Ruhbergh  and  Werner  committed  this  crime  ? 
Suicide  is  universally  condemned  ;  but  when  threatened  with  the  curse 
of  a  raving  father,  tortured  by  love  and  the  fear  of  the  dreaded  cloister, 
Marianne  drains  the  poisoned  goblet,  who  of  us  will  be  the  first  to  cast 
the  stone  at  the  pitiful  victim  of  suffering  and  sorrow  ? 

One  class  of  men  more  than  any  other  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
the  Stage.  It  is  here  that  the  great  and  powerful  of  this  world  hear 
what  they  seldom  or  ever  listen  to  —  tiie  truth.  The  merits  of  the  bet- 
ter Stage,  in  the  matter  of  moral  cultivation,  are  great  and  manifold ; 
but  not  the  less  praise  is  due  to  her  for  the  general  refinement  and  ex- 
pansion  of  the  mind.  It  is  in  the  higher  sphere  that  the  noble  writer, 
the  ardent  patriot,  knows  how  to  use  her.  He  casts  his  glance  over  the 
whole  human  race ;  compares  people  with  people,  centuries  with  centu- 
ries, and  finds  how  slavish  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  how  they  are 
glued  to  the  chains  of  intolerance  and  prejudice  ;  that  the  pure  rays  of 
wisdom  have  illumined  but  few  minds,  who  have  purchased  this  small 
advantage  over  the  rest  of  mankind  by  the  study  of  a  life-time.  How 
can  the  wise  legislator  diffuse  them  through  a  whole  nation  ? 

The  Stage  is  the  common  channel  into  which  the  light  of  wisdom 
flows  from  the  thinking  and  better  portion  of  the  people,  and  from  thence 
expands  in  milder  rays  through  the  whole  country.     Just  ideas,  puri- 
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fied  principles,  true  sentiments,  flow  from  thence  through  all  the  reins 
of  the  mass.  The  daricness  of  barbarism  and  gloomy  superstition 
disappear ;  night  flies  before  the  conquering  light.  Among  the  many 
excellent  fruits  of  the  better  Stage,  we  will  designate  but  two.  Within 
the  past  few  years,  how  general  has  become  the  toleration  of  re- 
ligion and  sects  1  Before  Nathan  the  Jew  and  Saladin  the  Saracen 
shamed  death  by  teaching  us  the  divine  lesson  that  obedience  to 
God  is  independent  of  our  different  modes  of  worship ;  before  Joseph 
II.  oombatted  the  dreadful  hydra  of  bigoted  hatred  and  persecution ; 
the  Stage  had  planted  humanity  and  toleration  in  our  hearts.  The 
horrid  pictures  of  fanaticism  taught  us  to  avoid  religious  persecutions. 
Errors  of  education  might  surely  be  combatted  by  the  stage,  with  as 
favorable  a  result ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  witness  a  play  which  will 
treat  on  this  most  important  theme.  No  subject  is  so  important  to  a 
country  in  its  results,  as  education,  and  yet  none  is  so  much  exposed  to 
error  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  parents.  The  stage  could  place 
before  them  the  unhappy  victims  of  neglected  education  in  moving  and 
terrible  pictures ;  she  could  teach  our  fathers  to  renounce  self-willed 
maxims,  our  mothers  to  love  more  prudently.  False  opinions  misguide 
the  heart  of  the  best  meaning  instructor ;  how  much  worse,  if  he 
prides  himself  on  his  method,  and  ruins  systematically  the  tender  sprig 
in  the  philanthropic  hot*house. 

Not  less  might  the  opinions  of  the  nation  in  regard  to  government 
and  its  rulers  be  guided  by  the  stage,  if  its  guardians  knew  how  to  use 
it.  The  legislative  power  might  here  speak  by  symbols  to  the  subject ; 
might  defend  itself  against  his  complaints  before  they  could  be  trusted 
abroad  ;  and  might  bribe  his  wish  of  finding  fault  without  appearing 
to  do  so.  Even  industry  and  enterprise  might  be  encouraged  by  the 
Stage,  if  poets  would  deem  it  worth  their  while  to  be  patriots,  and 
governments  would  condescend  to  listen  to  them. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  great  influence 
which  a  Stage  of  the  higher  order  might  have  over  the  spirit  of  a 
nation.  We  call  the  national  spirit  and  patriotism  of  a  people  that  simi- 
larity and  coincidence  of  opinions  in  regard  to  which  another  nation  is 
diametrically  opposed.  The  Stage  is  capable  of  efiecting  in  a  hitfh 
degree  the  general  accord  of  opinion,  because  she  wanders  through  the 
whole  field  of  human  knowledge,  exhausts  all  situations  of  life,  and 
illuminates  every  comer  of  the  heart ;  because  she  unites  in  herself 
all  classes  and  sects,  and  possesses  the  most  trodden  path  to  the  mind 
and  heart.  If  one  principal  feature  existed  in  all  our  dramas ;  if  our 
poets  would  unite  themselves  for  this  end^  if  care  in  selection  were  to 
guide  all  their  labors ;  if  they  would  picture  national  subjects ;  if 
we  could  see  a  national  stage,  we  should  also  become  a  nation.  What 
chained  ancient  Greece  so  closely  together  ? — what  drew  the  people  so 
irresistibly  to  its  theatres  ?  Nothing,  but  the  patriotic  subjects  of  the 
drama  ;  the  Grecian  spirit,  the  great,  the  overweighing  interests  of  the 
State  and  of  humanity  breathed  in  them. 

One  other  merit  is  due  to  the  Stage ;  a  merit  which  we  mention 
with  the  more  pleasure  now,  that  we  hope  her  suit  with  her  prosecutors 
is  already  gained.  What  we  have  hitherto  endeavored  to  prove,  that 
she  works  efifectually  upon  tnorals  and  the  mind,  nmy  be  doubted  per- 
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haps  by  some ;  but  even  her  enemies  have  granted  that  she  deserves 
the  preference  over  all  the  inventidns  of  luxury,  and  all  institutions  of 
public  amusement.  But  what  she  does  here  is  more  important  than  is 
generally  believed.  Human  nature  cannot  bear  to  be  constantly  and 
eternally  under  the  torture  of  business.  The  allurements  of  the  senses 
die  when  they  become  satiated.  Man,  cloyed  with  animal  pleasures, 
or  fiitigued  by  constant,  active  toil,  thirsts  for  better  and  more  selected 
pleasures,  or  casts  himself  without  reserve  into  a  vortex  of  wild  dissipa. 
tion,  which  accelerates  his  ruin,  and  destroys  the  peace  of  society. 
Bacchanalian  orgies,  destructive  gaming,  a  thousand  follies  which  idle- 
ness invents,  are  inevitable,  if  the  legislator  knows  not  how  to  guide 
the  inclination  of  a  people.  The  statesman  would  be  in  danger  of 
ending  the  life  so  generously  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  in 
philanthropic  spleen  ;  the  learned  would  sink  into  tiresome  pedantry, 
and  the  common  classes  into  brutality.  The  stage  is  an  institution 
where  pleasure  is  united  with  instruction,  repose  with  activity  of  the 
mind,  amusement  with  cultivation ;  where  no  power  of  the  soul  is  over- 
wrought'to  the  danger  of  another ;  where  no  pleasure  is  enjoyed  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole.  When  suffering  gnaws  our  hearts;  when 
gloomy  forebodings  poison  oigr  solitary  hours ;  when  the  world  and  its 
cares  disoust  us ;  when  a  thousand  burdens  oppress  our  souls,  and  we 
are  stiflea  by  the  heavy  weight  which  overhangs  us,  then  the  Stage  re- 
ceives us.  In  her  artificial  world  we  dream  away  the  real  one.  We 
are  vegenerated ;  our  sentiments  awaken  salutary  emotions,  move  our 
slumbering  nature,  and  cause  our  pulses  to  beat  quicker,  and  with 
gentler  regularity.  Here  the  unfortunate  weeps  over  another's  misery, 
and  foigets  his  own  ;  the  self-sufficient  becomes  cooled,  and  the  fancied 
secure  more  cautious ;  the  faint-hearted  one  becomes  a  man,  and  the 
barbarian  fbr  the  first  time  leams  to  feel.  And  then  what  a  triumph 
for  thee,  O  Nature !  Thou,  so  often  trodden  to  the  earth,  yet  always 
rising,  when  men  of  all  classes,  all  sects,  and  all  nations  freed  from  all 
artificial  chains,  from  the  pressure  of  fate,  united  by  one  all-stirring 
sympathy,  forget  themselves  and  the  world,  and  approach  nearer  to  their 
divine  origin !  Each  single  one  enjoys  the  rapture  which  is  reflected 
on  him  from  a  thousand  eyes,  and  his  breast  has  room  but  for  one  feel- 
ing— that  of  being  a  xak.  o.  o. 


BATUBDAT      ■  V  S  N  I  K  O. 


It  is  tb«  «Te  before  the  daj  of  rett 
Calm  in  his  glory  f  oei  die  lettinr  lun, 
Like  Mme  greet  warrior  wboee  ftme  is  won 
Throuf  k  the  triumphal  arches  of  the  west. 
He  leeres  a  uniTersal  peaee  behind! 
The  earth  seenu  quieting  each  bosy  soeoef 
The  goMen  elouds  move  in  the  sky  serene, 
To  the  soft  mask  of  the  low-Toioed  wind, 
And  all  is  beeuty,  lore,  and  peace.    Yet  more 
Than  these,  a  pare  and  thonghtAil  hoUness, 
Seems  with  sweet  joy  the  silent  earth  to  bless, 
Shed  by  the  angels  from  hearVs  open  door. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbeth,  sent  to  say, 
QoD  will  be  wjth  Hn  ohildreB,  on  Hn  holy  day. 
NcMmi^tr  S3, 1844. 
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NEW       T£AR      PANCIBS. 


BT    WM.    H.    O.    HOSIfSll. 


TiMB't  belfty  tramblei  with  another  knell ! 

Another  year  hath  vanish'd  like  the  enow 

That  wutes  beneath  yoang  April'i  meltfaig  glance. 

The  fcireet,  naked  to  the  lighteet  twig, 

b  now  a  moomfol  instrument  of  eound. 

From  which  the  bhMt,  a  wild  performer,  calli 

M yBterioue  mueic,  swaying  its  old  bought ; 

And  a  deep  Spirit  Vdoe,  in  unison 

Chaunto  tins  wild  hymn,  in  memory  of  the  Lost. 


u  r  u 


To  the  nmieie  land  of  death 

The  poor,  white-haired  old  year 
Hath  gone  with  hia  children  twelve, 

Brave  aora  and  daughters  dear : 
And  the  sides  of  the  wooded  hill 

Are  threshed  by  the  Storm  King's  flafl, 
And  rusheth  through  the  glen, 

With  a  hoUow  sound,  the  gale. 


Bright  openings  in  the  cloud 

Cheered  the  Old  Year's  dying  days. 
While  he  thought  of  the  summer  floweis. 

Or  of  Autumn's  purple  haze ; 
And  a  dream  'that  such  things  were,' 

Though  it  bathed  in  light  his  heart, 
Wai  a  call  from  another  world, 

And  a  warning  to  depart. 


Last  bom  of  a  little  flook 

Wert  thou,  December  wild ! 
And,  shuddering,  looked  thy  sire 

On  his  dark,  ill-boding  child ; 
I^ir  a  6end  in  the  Old  Man's  ear 

Had  screamed  a  warning  loud. 
That  the  hoeUUi  one  of  the  band 

Would  bruig  him  to  his  shroud. 


More  wan  his  visage  grew 

When  thy  luckless  reign  began. 
And  a  chill  crent  through  the  veins 

Of  the  venerable  man ; 
And  how  beartleas  was  thy  laugh 

When  deecending  hail  and  sleet 
On  the  palsy-shaken  ibrm 

Of  the  bowed  old  PUgrim  beat! 


▼OL.   XXT. 
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On  the  detd  and  shrivelled  leaves. 

With  a  trembling  step  and  slow» 
Crevinff  relbge  from  the  storm, 

Marcned  tnat  hoary  man  of  wo ; 
And  he  roved  through  church-yards  bleak* 

Reading  names  he  loved  the  bed; 
Then  in  mlteiing  accents  prayed 

For  a  couch  of  endlea  rest. 


Now  he  ttsdi,  slark  and  i 

With  the  mighty  ones  of  old ; 
He  hath  gone  with  all  his  ioyi. 

And  his  sorrows  manifola: 
But  seed  by  the  Old  Year  sown 

Will  in  other  bonis  uprise, 
And  the  plants  of  evU  bear. 

Mixed  with  hUmamafor  tk»  sftass. 


JMMsryl,  184S. 


DISCIPLINE      AND      EFFORT. 


AOTBSVTXe       aXBTOV. 


Conflict  is  the  principle  of  all  greatness,  whether  it  he  muscular, 
mental,  or  moral.  No  physical  strength  is  acquired  without  exertion, 
and  the  most  powerful  limb  would  soon  be  shorn  of  its  vigor,  if  it  re- 
mained unemployed.  Uniform  effort  accomplishes  wonders  by  means 
of  the  corporeal  energies.  The  popular  pedestrian  achievements  illus- 
trate this  maxim ;  which,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  is  their  only  use. 
By  daily  exercise  in  leaping,  a  child  may  eventually  reach  the  ceiling 
of  a  lofty  apartment. 

The  mind,  no  less  than  the  body,  becomes  strenuous  and  alert  by 
combatting  its  inert  tendencies.  Although  no  convert  to  Jocotot's  theory 
of  the  '  Equality  of  Human  Intelligences,'  yet  that  continued  effort  and 
systematic  cultivation  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  remarkable  inequali- 
ties, which  are  perceptible  to  all,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  by  any, 
who  reflect  at  all  upon  the  subject.  The  intellectual  veteran  may  be 
great  also  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  depth  of  his  scars.  Defeat, 
in  some  minds,  only  stimulates  determination  ;  and  probably  no  grand 
object  has  ever  been  accomplished,  without  many  previous  and  signal 
failures.  These  excite  to  more  arduous  effort.  They  are  epochs  in 
the  mental  history,  and  elicit  latent  energies,  and  give  renewed  courage, 
and  perhaps  furnish  a  glimmering  light  to  other  and  more  auspicious 
means.  The  eminent  christian  philosopher,  Doctor  Dick,  has  remarked, 
that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  kind  of  axiom,  to  which  few  exceptions 
will  occur,  that  great  discoveries  in  science,  and  improvements  in  art, 
are  never  to  be  expected  but  as  the  result  of  knowledge,  combined  with 
unwearied  investigation.     Those  useful  inventions  even,  which  have 
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been  imputed  to  chance,  would  have  been  unavailable  and  forgotten, 
had  not  the  accidental  discoveries  been  made  known  to  minds  that 
<  viewed  them  in  all  their  bearings,  and  traced  them  to  aU  their  le^itl^ 
mate  consequences.'  And  when  men  of  science  propose  some  object 
of  utility  or  discovery,  how  long  must  that  object  be  kept  in  view ;  how 
varied  must  be  the  conjectures  and  means ;  how  hopeless  often,  yet  how 
untiring,  will  be  the  pursuit,  until  the  vision  has  become  so  keen,  and 
the  grasp  so  strong,  that  complete  success  is  secured.  What  profound 
meditation,  what  research,  what  power  of  decision,  what  subjection  of 
weariness,  impatience,  distrust,  despondence,  and  what  years  of  perse- 
verance, did  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  gravitation  cost !  A  prin- 
ciple no  less  wonderful  for  its  simplicity,  than  for  the  magnificence  of 
its  effects.  And  how  gloriously  was  the  discoverer  rewarded  !  And 
not  only  in  the  security  of  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  but  also  in  the  vastly 
increased  power  of  his  intellectual  capacity. 

Moral  greatness,  although  of  an  immensely  higher  order  than  the 
others,  is  attained  in  like  manner.  Only  moral  greatness  is  truly  sub- 
lime.  The  gladiator  may  discipline  his  sinews,  and  compete  almost  in 
strength,  even,  with  his  maddened  adversary.  And  there  are  modem 
as  well  as  ancient  names,  which  awaken  pity,  if  not  contempt,  for  their 
owners,  on  account  of  the  fearful  perversion  of  their  splendid  talents. 
But  when  we  hear  of  the  illustrious  philanthropist,  Howard,  the  soul, 
debased  it  may  be,  bends  with  instinctive  homage,  and  feels  as  if  a  ray 
from  his  beatified  spirit  illumed  and  purified  its  purposes.  While  Na- 
poleon, like  the  fabled  eastern  genii,  traversed  the  affrighted  earth,  and 
marked  his  footsteps  with  human  blood,  our  own  Washington  rose 
like  another  luminary  upon  the  troubled  scene  of  American  politics, 
and  with  no  marvellous  intellectual  ability,  but  with  the  tranquil  might 
of  moral  majesty,  he  pursued  the  narrow  path  of  duty,  and  blenched 
neither  to  the  power  of  adversaries,  nor  to  the  influence  of  affection. 
He  had  no  noon-day  brightness,  no  declining  splendor.  His  whole  course 
was  light  and  glory,  and  he  left  a  perennial  and  heavenly  brilliancy  on 
our  national  horizon. 

Ambition  and  necessity  are  the  common  stimulants  to  exertion.  Ig- 
norance and  indolence  often  degrade  the  objects  of  the  former ;  and 
their  sphere  and  means  are  alike  contemptible.  A  desire  for  precedence 
in  fashion,  in  expensive  entertainments,  in  furniture,  equipage,  dress, 
wealth,  etc.,  is  a  certain  indication  of  intellectual  and  moral  meanness. 
It  is  impossible  that  rational  beings,  if  mentally  superior  to  the  most  or- 
dinary of  mortals,  can  have  other  feelings  than  self-contempt  and  self- 
abasement  for  their  voluntary  degradation,  when  they  enter  on  the  career 
of  competition  for  these  things  with  those  who  are  incapable  of  higher 
attainments.  This  prostitution  of  nobler  faculties  mingles  indignation 
with  pity  for  such  subjects  of  vulgar  ambition.  Rarely  indeed  do  the 
sublunary  objects  of  man  comport  with  his  intellectual  elevation  and 
moral  responsibility.  Genuine  patriotism  and  disinterested  benevolence, 
at  long  intervals,  as  the  light-house  to  the  nocturnal  mariner,  guide  and 
cheer,  and  show  how  safe,  and  how  pleasant  were  the  troubled  wanderer, 
if  the  whole  dark  wilderness  were  thus  illuminated. 

Necessity  is  the  great  lever  of  mental  improvement ;  and  a  mighty 
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power  to  move  it  is  found  in  the  domestic  affections.  The  stupid  have 
Decome  intelligent ;  the  indolent,  active ;  the  timid,  daring ;  and  those 
whom  only  the  softest  winds  of  heaven  were  permitted  to  visit,  have 
under  this  influence,  unshrinkingly  breasted  adversity  in  all  its  fearful 
bearings,  not  only  in  its  physical  sufferings,  <  but  in  the  proud  man's  con- 
tumely,' and  in  the  contempt  of  them, '  whose  fathers  they  would  have 
scorned  to  set  with  the  dogs  of  their  flock.'  Perhaps  many  instances 
are  known  to  all ;  for,  in  the  frequent  and  great  fluctuations  of  property 
in  our  country,  if  some  remain  unscathed,  they  will  find  others  in  their 
own  circle  of  relatives  or  acquaintances,  far  less  fortunate.  One  whom 
I  well  knew,  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  unpromising  materials  which  are  sometimes  called  into  the  ser- 
vice of  aflliction,  and  of  the  untiring  determination  of  maternal  love. 
The  whole  of  the  subsequent  sketch,  except  the  names,  is  literally  true. 

Mrs.  Stewart's  father  was  a  highly  respectable  lawyer.  His  practice 
was  large  and  lucrative.  His  moral  standard  was  elevated  ;  and  his 
character  was  not  only  that  of  strict  integrity,  but  was  also  highly  hon- 
orable. This  epithet  I  use  in  opposition  to  modem  chivalry,  which  was 
once  synonymous  with  honor,  but  now  appears  to  designate  a  class  of 
men  who  have  no  control  over  their  passions,  and  whose  absorbing  prin- 
ciple is  revenge.  Mr.  Lyman  was  manly,  liberal  and  generous,  in  all 
his  dealings,  pecuniary  and  moral ;  and  incapable  of  meanness  in  any 
of  its  departments.  He  had  strong  sympathies  and  deep  affections, 
which  were  concealed  from  ordinary  observation  by  a  reserved  manner, 
that  sometimes  had  the  appearance  of  sternness.  He  had  also  what 
may  probably  have  been  thought  a  fastidious  idea  of  female  delicacy ; 
and  his  views  of  female  education  and  intellectual  culture  were  far  in 
advance  of  his  time. 

All  these  paternal  qualities  had  a  powerful,  constant,  but  impercep- 
tible influence  on  the  formation  of  his  daughter's  character.  Mrs. 
Lyman  was  an  intelligent  woman,  who  lived  but  ibr  her  family.  Both 
from  a  sense  of  duty  and  respect  for  her  husband's  opinions,  she  con- 
formed to  his  wishes  regarding  their  children,  and  without  differing  from 
him  in  any  respect,  save  one,  on  which  her  iudgment,  had  it  prevailed, 
would  have  much  diminished  their  daughter's  subsequent  trials.  Mrs. 
Lyman  knew  the  subject  on  which  she  dissented  from  Mr.  Lyman,  to 
have  a  momentous  influence  on  domestic  respectability  as  well  as  hap- 
piness.  But  When  she  perceived  her  remonstrances  to  be  ineffectual, 
she  quietly  acquiesced  in  his  decision.  She  was  an  admirable  house- 
hold manager ;  but  as  her  husband  believed  that  an  ample  property,  and 
a  suitable  number  of  domestics,  should  exonerate  the  mistress  from  per- 
sonal aid  and  anxious  care,  she  so  ordered  her  family  concerns,  that  he 
was  unconscious  how  much  attention,  and  service  also,  she  gave  to  his 
well-ordered  establishment.  And  as  property  was  not  then  so  insecure 
and  floating  as  it  afterward  became,  he  did  not  apprehend  that  his  daugh- 
ter might  ever  need  the  means  to  furnish  herself  with  every  constituent 
of  domestic  comfort  and  respectability. 

Miss  Lyman  was  a  warm-hearted,  credulous,  high-minded  eirl ;  if 
utter  scorn  and  abhorrence  of  every  thing  mean  in  thought  and  action 
merit  that  appellation.    Her  conduct  and  character  were  under  the  con- 
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trolling  influeoce  of  her  feelings ;  and  as  they  were  ardent,  liberal  and 
romantic,  she  was  encompassed  by  a  false  lustre  no  less  delusive  to  her- 
self than  to  others ;  for  moral  principle  alone  can  produce  what  is  truly 
excellent,  noble  and  permanent.  She  was  called,  and  considered  her- 
self to  be,  independent,  because  she  unequivocally  exhibited  her  regard 
and  repugnance  on  all  occasions,  even  when  the  latter  found  its  aliment 
in  the  highest  social  position ;  and  the  former  its  attraction  in  very  subor- 
dinate ranks.  She  had  occasional  opportunities,  and  delightedly  availed 
herself  of  them  to  draw  forth  both  mental  intelligence  and  modest  and 
oppressed  merit  from  obscurity,  and  to  secure  to  Uiem  that  favor,  which 
her  disinterested  patronage  oould  claim.  To  those  individuals  and  to  * 
others,  whom  she  loved  and  honored,  she  was  truly  unpretending  and 
humble,  although  haughtiness  was  no  indefinite  feature  of  her  character. 
But  that  haughtiness  had  not  its  source  in  any  physical  elevation.  She 
loved  and  respected  moral  worth  wherever  she  found  it ;  but  she  was  a 
worshipper  of  mind,  and  the  brilliancy  of  extraordinary  talents  was  too 
dazzling  to  her  fancy  to  permit  a  perception  of  any  moral  blemish  that 
accompanied  them.  She  was  conscious  of  intellectual  superiority  to 
the  generality  of  her  associates ;  and  on  this  supposed  elevation  was 
founded  a  pride,  which  she  in  vain  sought  wholly  to  extinguish  in  sub- 
sequent life,  when  she  was  governed  by  a  far  purer  and  nobler  principle. 
Having  never  felt  the  privation,  she  was  ignorant  of  the  value  of  com- 
forts and  of  necessaries  as  well  as  of  luxuries ;  and  the  self-complacency 
induced  by  wealth,  or  by  any  merely  outward  distinction,  was  an  object 
of  her  deep  contempt.  Her  pride  was  stimulated  also  by  the  undoubted 
friendship  and  confidence  of  many  gifted  beings,  whose  manifest  superi- 
ority to  herself,  instead  of  creating  envy,  increased  her  self-consequence ; 
for  their  regard  was  an  evidence  that  however  unequal  was  her  mind, 
they  found  in  her  a  congeniality  of  taste  and  pursuit.  She  considered 
it  to  be  a  privilege  and  honor  to  revolve  as  a  satellite  around  those  lumi- 
nous intelligences,  and  to  reflect  their  light.  She  was  withal  animated, 
enthusiastic,  and  sincere ;  and  although  she  had  no  pretensions  to  per- 
sonal beauty,  she  was  followed,  flattered,  courted ;  much  of  which, 
however,  was  caused  by  her  social  position,  and  the  wide  but  discrimi- 
nating hospitality  of  her  parents.  She  was  fervently  loved,  and  invete- 
rately  hated.  As  there  was  neither  prudence,  nor  moderation  in  her 
own  feelings,  she  could  scarcely  be  an  object  of  mere  indiflference  to 
any  who  knew  her. 

There  needs  little  sagacity,  or  worldly  knowledge,  to  perceive  that 
such  a  female  as  Miss  Lyman  would  not  pass  quietly  through  life  or 
meet  with  only  common  calamities.  Indeed,  her  whole  character  chal- 
lenged vicissitude,  disappointment,  and  anguish  of  spirit.  But,  of  die 
*  uses  of  adversity,'  that  was  not  the  least  valuable,  which  separated  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat  on  the  long  catalogue  of  her  friends  ;  neither  were 
tried  and  true  hearts  the  least '  precious  jewels'  which  she  found  in  its 
'  ugly  and  venomous  head.' 

She  married  in  her  own  station  of  life,  and  the  surrounding  influences 
promised  permanent  happiness  and  prosperity.  But  in  the  prime  of  ex- 
istence, when  perhaps  human  feeling  is  moro  vital  and  vivid  than  at 
any  other  period,  Mrs.  Stewart  became  the  sole  and  destitute  parent  of 
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a  large  fkinily  of  joung  children.  For  some  time  her  mind  seemed 
paralyzed.  There  was  no  living  being  from  whom  she  might  claim 
relief,  or  guidance.  The  christian  faith  that  she  had  recently  expe- 
rienced, alone  saved  her  from  despair ;  and  that  faith  was  too  incipient 
and  too  faint,  to  sustain  and  direct  her,  as  in  her  later  years.  All  per- 
sonal considerations  became  permanently  extinct.  She  had  little  con- 
sciousness of  sulTering,  or  of  desire,  except  for  her  children.  But  she 
had  lived  in  an  ideal  world.  She  was  as  ignorant  of  human  nature, 
and  of  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  life,  as  were  the  objects  of  her  care. 
She  felt  as  if  mother  and  children  had  been  transported  to  an  inter- 
minable  desert,  whence  there  was  no  hope  of  escape,  and  where  were 
no  means  of  subsistence. 

Mrs.  Stewart's  first  resource  was  an  impressive  illustration  of  her 
entire  ignorance  of  the  practical  world.  She  had  great  self-confidence; 
she  trusted  not  only  in  her  maternal  love,  her  mental  energy,  and  her 
power  of  endurance,  but  also  in  her  competency  to  choose  her  own  way. 
Therefore,  without  communicating  her  purpose  to  those  who  might  have 
convinced  her  of  its  fallacy,  or  instructed  her  regarding  the  means, 
she  resolved  to  edit  a  literary  paper.  There  were  then  but  a  very  few 
in  the  Union,  and  none  in  that  section  of  the  country.  For  the  commence- 
ment, she  relied  on  herself,  and  a  treasure  in  her  possession,  composed 
of  friends'  manuscripts,  and  choice  selections  from  various  authors ; 
for  her  necessities  admitted  no  delay ;  and  she  hoped  that  her  missile, 
when  sent  to  those  who  loved,  and  were  qualified  to  aid  her,  might  secure 
their  ample  and  efficient  support.  But  she  first  dispersed  her  introduc- 
tory sheet  gratuitously  among  her  neighbors  and  mere  acquaintances ; 
for  in  her  pride  of  independence,  she  endeavored  to  acquire  patronage 
before  she  sought  literary  assistance.  She  made  no  previous  engage- 
ment with  her  printer,  his  charge  absorbed  all  her  available  means ;  and 
she  obtained  not  a  single  subscriber !  This  failure  corroborated  her  in- 
creasing convictions  of  the  heartlessness  and  selfishness  of  the  world. 
It  is  true  that  her  paper  evinced  entire  ignorance  of  whatever  apper- 
tained to  the  undertaking,  except  the  materials  of  which  it  should  be 
composed  ;  and  the  terms  were  so  low,  that  only  a  very  extensive  circu- 
lation could  make  it  the  source  of  any  emolument.  She  had  been  too 
proud  to  solicit,  otherwise  than  by  the  specimen  of  her  proposed  enter- 
prise ;  and  that  pride  would  still  less  brook  to  remonstrate  or  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  her  disappointment.  There  might  have  been  kindness 
in  forbearing  to  give  encouragement ;  for  judicious  persons  must  have 
perceived  the  failure  to  be  inevitable.  From  the  commencement  of  her 
pecuniary  misfortunes,  she  had  entirely  secluded  herself  from  society ; 
and  this  defeat  was  not  calculated  to  throw  her  upon  the  S3nnpathies  of 
those  around  her. 

Mrs.  Stewart  had  many  and  kind  friends.  Her  pride  had  revolted 
from  receiving  gihs  in  money ;  but  she  now  obtained  a  loan,  and  opened 
a  small  trimming  shop.  Her  stock  was  so  limited,  and  her  profits  so 
trivial,  that  she  soon  perceived  her  pecuniary  responsibility  would  be 
increased  rather  than  diminished,  by  continuing  this  employment.  She 
could  devise  no  resource  except  her  needle ;  and  this  was  a  foriom 
hope ;  for  although  her  taste  as  well  as  her  education  had  made  her 
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neat  and  tb<m>iigh  in  whatever  she  perforroed,  yet  as  she  wn  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  lucrative  departments  of  millinery  and  dress-making,  she 
could  expect  but  limited  relief  from  her  utmost  efforts ;  which  must  be 
superadded  to  the  labor  of  domestic  avocations,  and  the  care  of  her 
chUdren,  which  no  other  claim  ever  induced  her  to  slight,  or  to  remit 
She  had  a  vigorous  constitution,  uniform  health,  unblenching  purpose, 
and  a  perennial  fountain  of  matenial  love.  These  materials  enabled 
her  uniformly  to  pursue  her  employment  through  one,  and  often  through 
two  nights  in  the  week.  But  there  are  bounds,  upon  which  neitl^r 
mind  nor  matter  can  trespass  with  impunity ;  and  these  bounds  are 
narrow  in  proportion  to  previous  indulgence.  All  the  physical  occupa- 
tions of  Mrs.  Stewart  were  unremitting,  unaccustomed  and  arduous. 
Her  heart  and  intellect  were  ardent  and  elastic,  yet  the  pressure  on 
both  was  so  incessant,  the  struggle  so  earnest  and  continual,  the  future 
so  encompassed  by  '  clouds  and  darkness,'  the  present  so  forlorn,  that 
the  corporeal  citadel  gave  symptoms  of  weakness,  and  thereby  awakened 
an  apprehension  more  agoniadng  than  any  that  had  been  experienced. 
The  barb  of  every  grief  pierced  the  mother,  rather  than  the  individual 
Therefore,  to  die — to  leave  her  children  orphans  on  worldly  sympathy 
and  compassion  —  was  the  consummation  of  all  endurable  anguish  to  her 
soul.  This  pungent  and  overwhelming  dread  could  not  be  tranquillized 
by  reason  ;  and  for  years  was  unsubdued  even  by  religion.  From  the 
earliest  period  of  her  poverty  Mra.  Stewart's  friends  had  urged  her  to 
become  a  teacher.  But  the  employment  was  repugnant  to  her  judg- 
ment as  it  was  to  her  inclination.  It  was  hostile  to  the  habits  of  her 
whole  life.  She  doubted,  moreover,  if  she  had  patience  that  would  be 
at  all  equivalent  to  the  demand.  But  if  she  would  exist  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  supply  their  necessities,  there  was  then  no  other  alternative. 
Mrs.  Stewart  had  long  withdrawn  from  the  world.  She  had  relin- 
quished all  literary  and  nearly  all  social  intercourse.  Except  that  her 
affections  survived,  and  their  intensity  increased,  she  and  all  around  her 
were  so  changed  she  might  have  fiincied,  that  not  only  her  nature  had 
been  transformed  to  what  was  totally  unlike  her  former  self,  but  that 
she  had  become  an  inhabitant  of  another  planet  thv)  the  earth.  This 
diversity  afiected  her  chiefly  as  it  regarded  her  children ;  and  all  remi- 
niscences of  privileges  and  enjoyments  were  bitter  on  theirs,  and  not  on 
her  own  account.  Her  new  avocation  brought  harassing  cares,  in  addi- 
tion to  maternal  anxieties.  There  arose,  also,  a  necessity  for  almost  in- 
discriminate collision  with  the  beings  who  surrounded  her,  which  requi- 
red great  self-deoial,  not  only  because  she  had  so  long  secluded  herself 
from  social  communion,  but  because  the  sphere  of  her  intercourse  so 
widened,  as  to  make  her  acquainted  with  much,  both  of  manners  and  of 
morals,  which  she  had  never  previously  known.  Polished  life  conceals 
many  things  that  would  revolt  pure  taste  and  strict  principle.  It  is 
doubtless  a  conservator  also  from  some  evils,  as  well  as  a  covering  to 
others.  As  mere  annoyances  and  vexations,  perhaps  there  are  none 
greater  to  those  whose  sentiments  and  habits,  and  moral  code  have  been 
of  higher  order  than  the  vulgarities  of  unrefined  people,  who  have  a  low 
moral  standard.  Unless  we  are  conscious  of  the  ennobling  and  puri- 
fying influence  of  genuine  religion,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
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the  evidently  superior  dignity  and  refinement  which  we  shall  alieaya 
find  in  real  christians,  however  humble  their  station,  and  however  limi- 
ted their  understanding  and  advantages. 

Mrs.  Stewart  was  a  successful  teacher,  for  she  was  faithful  and  un- 
wearied in  the  discharge  of  her  new  duties.  But  she  was  not  a  won^an 
who  could  ever  become  popular.  She  found  warm  friends  and  bitter 
enemies,  as  in  former  years.  She  had  always  a  mortifying  conscious- 
ness of  many  defects ;  but  she  had  learned  to  perceive  that  much  which 
she  had  once  valued  as  sterling  excellence,  and  as  evidence  of  superior 
endowments,  was  radically  wrong :  and  although  both  her  natural  cha- 
racter  and  superinduced  principles,  alike  impelled  her  to  unremitting 
efforts  to  control  and  subdue  her  feelings,  enough  remained  to  avert  the 
regard  of  those  whom  she  neither  loved  nor  respected.  She  did  not,  as 
formerly,  treat  such  persons  with  coldness  or  contempt ;  but  thlt)ugh  all 
the  courtesy,  which  she  knew  it  her  duty  to  manifest  to  them,  her  feel- 
ings, despite  of  effort  were  exhibited.  Pride  was  the  denunciation  that 
desolated  of  kind  feeling  every  heart  in  which  the  suspicion  of  such  a 
sin  existed  against  her.  <  What  has  she  to  be  proud  of?'  was  the  scorn- 
ful remark  of  all  who  understood  no  claim  that  could  not  be  estimated 
by  dollars  and  cents. 

But  a  different  and  far  deeper  afRiction  shadowed  Mrs.  Stewart's 
whole  subsequent  life.  She  never  desired  popular  favor.  Her  charac- 
ter was  always  superior  to  such  an  object.  She  was  entirely  disquali- 
fied to  cater  for  a  taste  so  vulgar,  so  undiscriminating  and  so  capricious 
as  that  of  the  people.  The  approbation  and  love  of  her  friends  were 
perhaps  too  dear.  But  if  assured  that  she  was  in  the  path  of  strict  and 
holy  duty,  she  was  neither  alarmed  nor  much  disturlxed  by  menace  or 
obloquy,  or  ridicule.  Yet,  unwittingly  and  foolishly,  she  had  incurred 
her  own  keen  self-reproach,  and  contumelious  treatment  from  others. 
As  the  character  and  incidents  now  presented  are  those  of  real  life,  the 
most  impressive  moral  that  may  be  derived  from  them,  may  be  found 
in  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  wasting  regret  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

In  this  country  at  least,  no  amount  of  wealth  can  exonerate  parents 
from  the  duty  to  instruct  their  daughters,  not  only  in  the  management 
but  also  in  the  details  of  domestic  affairs.  A  defect  in  this  respect  may 
be,  and  probably  often  is,  fatal  both  to  property  and  happiness.  No 
toil,  n6  self-denial,  can  subsequently  supply  altogether  this  deficiency  in 
the  female  head  of  a  family,  especially  if  she  be  a  mother ;  for  filial 
claims  are  even  more  engrossing  and  imperative.  Mrs.  Stewart  was 
eminently  diligent  and  active  by  temperament  and  habit.  She  had  sold 
her  wardrobe  and  every  ornament ;  and  her  dress  was  always  singular 
for  its  plainness.  But  although  self-denying  in  an  uncommon  degree, 
she  knew  not  how  to  economise ;  or  more  properly,  she  had  no  measure 
of  the  art  to  make  something  out  of  nothing ;  nor  to  make  an  appear- 
ance without  adequate  means.  She  could  not  cover  poverty  with  the 
semblance  of  plenty.  She  learned  that  Almost  every  thing  which  the 
habits  of  her  whole  life  had  made  seemingly  necessary  might  be  relin- 
quished. But  this  knowledge  was  slowly  acquired,  through  many  years. 
She  was  injudicious  in  her  plans,  calculating  neither  upon  contingencies 
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nor  disappointments.  She  was  also  subjected  to  numerous  frauds  in  her 
pecuniary  concerns.  All  these  difficulties — the  consequence  of  defec* 
tive  instruction  -—  added  to  the  claims  of  her  large  family,  involved  her 
in  obligations  that  she  was  unable  to  meet,  although  she  received  liberal 
patronage. 

And  here  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  roe  to  remark,  that  the  emduments 
of  female  teachers  are- discreditable  to  the  humanity,  to  the  intelligence, 
and  to  the  liberality  of  the  country.  Those  teachers  often  are  ladies  of 
education  and  refinement,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  wealth  and  in* 
dulgence,  and  yet  who  cheerfully  submit  to  a  wasting,  arduous  employ- 
ment, for  a  remuneration  that  requires  strict  economy  in  a  single  wo- 
man, if  she  would  secure  resources  for  age  and  sickness ;  and  for  a 
mother,  it  excludes  all  such  ability ;  and  independently  of  personal  con- 
siderations, adds  the  deep  and  incessant  solicitude  of  maternal  love.  Pa' 
leots  in  boasted  New-England  even,  with  a  moderate  income,  purchase 
antamenis  for  their  children  at  a  price  which  would  excite  indignation 
if  demanded  by  a  faithful  teacher  for  daily  toil.  Those  fathers  who 
sanction  this  ungenerous  and  unjust  procedure  by  their  example  and  in- 
fluence, should  consider  the  possibility  that  their  own  daughters,  nursed 
in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  indulgence,  may  yet  be  dependent  on  such 
parsimonious  support. 

Debt  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude  to  every  person  of  moral  integrity. 
This  evil  is  of^en  much  enhanced  by  circumstances  and  character* 
And  where  there  is  a  consciaumesa  that  it  might  have  been  avaided,  at 
whatever  cost,  the  affliction,  the  regret,  the  sense  of  degradation  in  some 
minds  become  keen  and  overwhelming.  This  oombination  of  feelings 
seemed  less  endurable  to  Mrs.  Stewart  than  all  the  griefs  of  her  past 
life.  To  them,  as  divine  dispensations,  it  was  her  duty  to  submit ;  but 
it  was  no  less  incumbent  upon  her  to  cherish  a  piercing  and  constant 
remembrance  of  her  pecuniary  obligations,  to  stimulate  invention  as 
well  as  efibrt ;  and  the  possibility  to  remove  this  fearful  incubus,  added 
suspense  to  its  other  evils.  To  exonerate  herself  from  this  burthen,  Mrs. 
Stewart  adopted  several  plans  beside  instruction ;  some  of  which  par- 
tially succeeded,  and  others  were  not  only  entire  failures,  but  increased 
the  embarrassments  they  were  designed  to  remedy.  One  of  the  latter 
was  a  volume  which  she  published  upon  a  special  pecuniary  emergence* 
It  was  a  signal  supremacy  of  principle  over  pride.  Mrs.  Stewart 
would  not  voluntarily  have  assumed  a  literary  enterprise  in  which  she 
might  not  expect  to  secure  honor  as  well  as  profit.  She  knew  her  inca« 
pacity  to  write  an  admirable  or  permanent  work.  But  she  imagined 
herself  competent  to  accomplish  an  ephemeral  production  for  harmless 
amusement,  if  it  might  not  aspire  to  a  more  elevated  object.  Had  cir- 
cumstances  allowed  sufficient  time,  her  humble  aim  would  probably 
have  been  successful.  Even  the  very  brief  period  she  could  command, 
might  have  claimed  the  pecuniary  recompense  she  required,  had  not  the 
typographical  department,  though  done  by  experienced  publishers,  been 
80  wretched  as  to  crowd  the  book  with  errors,  some  of  which  were  ridi- 
culous, as  well  as  violations  of  style  and  grammar. 

It  is  probable  none  will  doubt,  that  the  afflictions  which  have  been 
related,  and  others,  and  perhaps  greater,  that  may  be  imagined,  made 
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Mrs.  Stewart  a  wiser  and  a  better  woman.  But  that  she  would  have 
been  less  happy  had  she  continued  in  the  bosom  of  proeperity,  few  may 
be  inclined  to  believe.  The  atmosphere  of  fashion,  wealth  and  splen- 
dor is  so  luminous  and  dazzling,  that  to  the  unpractised  eye  the  evils 
which  they  involve  are  imperceptible ;  yet  those  evils  are  numerous 
and  great,  and  more  keenly  felt  because  selfishness  and  a  morbid  sensi- 
tiveness to  suffering  are  the  legitimate  effects  of  flattery  and  corporeal 
indulgence.  Although  Mrs.  Stewart's  adversity  was  greatly  aggrava. 
ted  by  her  former  experience  and  habits,  yet  many  of  the  temptations, 
and  trials,  and  follies,  to  which  she  was  then  obnoxious,  and  less  quali- 
fied to  resist,  disappeared  with  her  social  station*  Her  adversity  was 
moreover  the  means  of  Christian  faith.  She  previously  knew  nothing 
but  the  poetry  of  religiony  which  is  but  a  gossamer  defence  in  the  present 
as  well  as  final  conflict,  that  requires  the  whole  gospel  panoply.  And, 
though  altogether  different,  the  enjoyments  of  true  piety  are  deeper,  as 
they  are  more  durable,  than  worldly  pleasures.  Mrs.  Stewart's  sorrows 
secured  to  her  also  another  essential  to  genuine  happiness,  which  she 
found  in  her  ability  and  disposition  to  be  serviceable  to  others  in  various 
ways  beside  being  the  respected  teacher  and  beloved  friend  of  many 
youthful  females.  Ck)uld  continued  prosperity  have  secured  to  her  im- 
munity from  the  calamities  that  throng  every  condition  of  mortal  exis- 
tence, she  might  probably  have  supposed  that  usefulness  to  her  fellow 
beings,  her  own  mental  and  moral  improvement,  and  a  well-founded 
hope  of  ftiture  felicity,  were  even  far  more  than  equivalent  to  the  priva- 
tion  of  uniform  temporal  happiness,  and  the  uninterrupted  experience 
of  numerous  and  heavy  afflictions. 


DiaOB      FOR       AN       INFANT. 


■  T     A     ««W     OOVTftlBOTOB. 


LiT  her  geatly  id  the  dart ; 
GrieYont  task,  but  oh !  ye  muit ! 
Hear  the  sentence,  *  Euth  to  earth, 
Spirit  to  immortal  Urth :' 
Yoathfnl,  gentle,  ondefiled, 
Angeli  nurture  now  the  child ! 

Upward  eoaring,  Hke  the  dove, 
Bearinff  ^ith  her  chains  of  lova. 
Not  to  draw  her  spirit  back. 
But  to  smooch  her  upward  tmck. 
Her,  tlie  youngest  of  thy  fi»ld. 
Angels  watch  with  love  untold! 

Said  not  oft  her  pleading  eyes 
That  they  longed  Ibr  purer  skies; 
When  the  sob  and  crystal  tear 
Spoke  of  loogh'ning  billows  here, 
Piaved  ye  not  that  she  might  rest 
On  her  heaveiily  FATHxa'a  hveast ! 
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With  die  'Rock  of  Ages'  trort 
That  which  wm  enshriiMd  in  dwt; 
Hobed  in  eveMpotloM  white» 
In  an  atmoaphere  of  light. 
By  the  neTBT-iailing  ipringa 
BMti  aha  now  bar  wean  win 


Give  the  ipirit  baclc  to  God, 
And  its  TOBtare  to  the  aod ! 
life  henoelbrth  will  wSm  a  lay. 
Kindled  but  to  pan  awa^ ; 
Bearing  a  celeatial  name, 
Angels  tend  the  Teatal  f 
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MQMBsa    voua. 


Bnamm,  DiCMiftar,  1844. 

Drab  Frisvd  :  Scarcely  had  I  finished  my  last  letter,  explaioiog  the 
gradual  eocroachmenta  of  the  executive  government  in  this  island  on 
its  public  institutions,  when  I  was  presented  with  a  work  published 
lately,  entitled  '  Notes  on  Cuba,  by  a  Physician ;'  and  upon  a  hasty 
perusal,  at  onoe  resolved  to  use  its  contents  for  your  benefit,  thereby 
inakiDg  you  acquainted  with  very  interesting  details  of  the  country,  to 
which  I  could  not  do  equal  justice ;  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the 
errors  of  my  senior  traveller.  From  a  general  examination  of  his 
'  Notes,'  I  readily  give  him  the  credit  of  possessing  quick  perceptions, 
and  of  being  feelincly  alive  to  whatever  immediately  affects  his  senses. 
His  descriptions  of  the  country  are  correct,  and  the  landscape  and 
phenomena  of  nature  are  no  where  more  strikingly  delineated  than  in 
his  glowing  pictures. 

Of  his  trip  to  Guines  on  the  rail-road,  we  read :  *  We  were  thus 
carried  by  well-stocked  farms,  surrounded  by  hedges  of  aloes,  their 
dagger-pointed  and  stiff  long  leaves  closely  interlaced,  bidding  defiance 
to  either  ingress  or  egress,  while  from  the  centre  of  these  clustered 
lances,  erect  flowering  stems,  with  twined  branchlets  and  cup-like  blos- 
soms, raised  their  candelabra  forms  a  score  of  feet  high,  in  their  prim- 
ness looking  more  like  the  work  of  art  than  nature.  Then  came  the 
square-trimmed  lime  hedge,  with  its  small  clusters  of  white  flowers 
yielding  their  perfume  to  the  air,  equally  impenetrable  to  man  or  beast ; 
and  next  long  lines  of  uncemented  stone  fences,  built  of  the  jagged 
honey-comb  coral  rook  that  abounds  throughout  the  country.  These 
often  enclosed  whole  acres  of  luscious  fragrant  pines,  each  sustained 
by  a  short  foot-stalk  above  the  circle  of  thorny  leaves  compassing  the 
plants  that  were  spread  low  over  the  ground ;  some  were  still  small  and 
blue  with  the  half-withered  flowerets  that  blossom  all  over  the  fruit : 
others  w«re  ripe,  large  and  of  a  golden  hue,  while  a  few  of  the  hardier 
kind  but  less  esteemed,  were  of  a  reddish  green  tint. 
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<  Now  we  passed  by  fields  of  plantains  growing  thickly  together, 
bearing  above  their  frail  trunks  heavy  bunches  of  green  frait,  with 
their  terminating  cones  of  unfructified  flowers,  their  long  tender  fan-like 
leaves,  torn  in  shreds  by  the  winds  and  drooping  around  ragged  and 
bruised,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  a  crowd  of  slatterns  in  dis- 
habille. Surrounding  us  on  every  side,  many  other  valued  treasures 
of  our  hot-houses  springing  from  the  rich  soil,  arrested  the  attention  by 
their  foliage,  or  flowers  not  wearing  moreover  the  sickly  look  of  pam- 
pered care,  but  fresh  and  vigorous,  tended  by  Nature's  skilful  hand. 

*  But  the  trees  of  the  tropics  alone  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
admiration  and  wonder  to  the  stranger.  We  were  soon  beyond  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  city,  ( Ilavana,^  its  gardens,  its  farms  and 
its  hamlets ;  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  extensive  sugar  and 
coflee  estates,  with  their  large  potreros  and  woodlands.  Here  the  royal 
palm,  queen  of  the  forest,  met  the  eye  on  every  side.  Sometimes  isola- 
ted and  irregularly  scattered  over  fields  of  sugar-cane  with  their  tall 
straight  trunks  and  their  tufled  crowns  of  long,  branch-like  fringed 
leaves,  waving  and  trembling  in  every  breeze,  and  glistening  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  they  stood  like  so  many  guardian  spirits  of  the  land 
keeping  watch  over  the  rich  verdure,  stretching  far  in  the  distance 
beneath  them.  Now  in  long  avenues  of  turned  Corinthian  columns, 
their  long  leaves  reaching  across  and  intermingling,  forming  one  con- 
tinuous high-sprung  arch,  and  their  trunks  glossed  with  white  lichen  as 
with  paint,  they  led  the  eye  to  the  country  mansion  of  the  planter  with 
its  cool  verandahs  and  its  back-ground  of  neatly-thatched  negro- 
housesy  while  in  the  adjoining  potreros  large  clumps  of  them  sheltered 
with  their  shade  the  cattle  grazing  peacefully  at  their  feet.' 

And  again  when  in  Guines :  '  Slowly  promenading  under  the 
porches  or  the  houses,  I  could  not  refrain  from  occasionally  peeping 
into  the  parlors  and  chambers  as  I  passed  their  large  iron-grated  win- 
dows. But  the  inmates  were  all  up,  and  although  now  and  then  a  fair 
Sefiora  might  be  seen  in  dishabille,  the  whole  household  was  generally 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  day,  for  the  Creole  is  always  an  early 
riser.  Several  were  engaged  in  sweeping  the  pavements ;  others  were 
clustered  around  the  milkman's  cow,  which  had  been  brought  to  their 
doors,  and  were  waiting  their  turn  to  have  their  pitchers  filled  from  the 
slow  stream ;  while  a  calf  tied  just  without  tasting  distance  looked 
piteously  on,  and  at  times  showed  signs  of  impatience,  as  he  saw  his 
morning  meal  borne  oflT.  When  all  had  been  supplied  he  was  muzzled, 
and  his  halter  tied  to  the  extremity  of  the  cow's  tail.  One  rush  to  the 
bag  was  tried  but  the  cruel  netting  frustrated  all  attempts  to  taste  the 
bland  fluid,  and  the  poor  animal  quietly  followed  in  the  rear  as  the  man 
drove  his  cow  to  the  houses  of  his  other  customers. 

*  At  other  doors  the  malojero  was  counting  out  his  small  bundles  of 
green  fodder,  each  containing  a  dozen  stalks  of  Indian  com,  with  the 
leaves  and  tassels  attached,  the  common  daily  food  of  the  horse.  On 
their  pack-horses  were  bundles  of  small-sized  sugar-cane  neatly  trim, 
med  and  cut  into  short  pieces,  and  selected  small  on  account  of  their 
superior  richness,  oflering  to  the  Creole  a  grateful  refreshment  during 
the  heat  of  the  noon.    Others  carried  large  matted  panniers  slung  over 
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their  clumsy  straw  saddles,  filled  with  fine  ripe  oranges,  the  favorite 
and  healthy  morning  repast  of  the  native  and  the  stranger,  the  well 
and  the  invalids  As  the  day  progressed,  mounted  monteros  were  seen 
galloping  through  the  streets,  just  arrived  from  their  farms ;  each  with 
his  loose  shirt  worn  over  his  pantaloons,  its  tail  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 
while  his  long  sword  lashed  to  his  waist  by  a  handkerchief,  daneled  at 
his  back.  Then  there  was  the  heavy  cart  laden  with  sugar,  for  the 
railroad  d^pdt,  drawn  by  eight  strong  oxen,  the  front  pair  some  twenty 
feet  in  advance  of  the  rest,  its  freight  of  boxes  bound  down  firmly  with 
cords  and  covered  with  raw  hides.  By  its  side  the  driver  stalked, 
dressed  in  a  loose  shirt  and  trousers,  which  onoe  may  have  been  white, 
but  now  closely  resembled  the  soil  in  their  hue,  and  a  high-pei^ed 
straw  hat,  with  a  wide  rim,  on  his  head.  He  held  in  bis  hand  a  long 
pole,  armed  with  a  goad,  with  which  he  urged  forward  his  slow-moving 
team,  often  striking  the  sharp  nail  at  its  extremity,  repeatedly  into  the 
flank  of  an  ox,  until  the  poor  animal,  in  his  endeavors  to  escape,  seemed 
to  drag  the  whole  load  by  his  sole  strength.  Other  carts  were  return- 
ing to  their  distant  sugar  estates,  laden  with  planks  cut  into  proper  sizes 
and  fastened  in  packages,  each  containing  all  the  sides  to  make  a  sugar 
box;  thus  put  up  by  our  ingenious  northern  friends  for  the  Cuba 
market.' 

'  The  arri^ro  with  his  pack-horses,  eight  or  a  dozen  in  number,  was 
also  urging  them  on  by  his  voice  and  the  occasional  crack  of  his  whip, 
while  they  staggered  under  their  heavy  loads  of  charcoal,  kegs  of 
molasses,  or  of  aguardiente,  (rum,)  and  the  halter  of  each  being  tied  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  of  the  horse  before,  moved  in  single  files  care« 
fully  picking  their  way.  Suddenly  one  of  the  hindmost  would  stop  to 
survey  the  path,  when  there  would  be  such  a  general  stretching  of  tails 
that  bid  fair  to  leave  some  of  them  in  the  state  of  Tarn  O'  Shanter's 
mare  after  her  hard-won  race.  The  whip  of  the  arri^ro  would  how- 
ever  soon  remove  the  difficulty,  and  the  long  line  would  again  move 
forward.' 

The  pictures  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Guines ;  the  negro- 
pranks  on  Twelfth-day  and  their  dances ;  the  cock-pit  and  cock-fight- 
ing ;  the  madruga  baths  and  scenery  ;  and  above  all  the  detailed 
accounts  of  the  Carlota  CoflTee  estate,  are  accurate,  and  leave  true  and 
vivid  impressions.  You  roust  excuse  my  quotations,  which  will  be 
the  means  of  making  you  acquainted  not  only  with  the  book,  but  like- 
wise with  the  condition  of  Cuba  as  far  as  the  external  world  is  concerned. 

'  There  are  several  beautiful  drives  near  Matanzas,'  says  our  author ; 
*  but  those  which  no  stranger  should  neglect  are  that  to  the  Cumbre, 
the  ridge  of  the  high  hill  rising  north  of  the  city,  and  that  to  the  valley 
of  the  Yumuri,  which  it  separates  from  the  sea.  Accompanied  by  a 
friend  at  whose  house  I  was  staying  I  left  the  city  in  a  volante  before 
sunrise,  and  following  a  road  of  the  roughest  kind,  which  passing  be- 
hind  the  handsome  barracks  and  the  airy  large  hospital  situated  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  wound  up  its  steep  acclivity,  I  gained  the  narrow  ridge 
of  the  Cumbre.  Here,  as  I  walked  along  the  level  road,  I  knew  not 
on  which  side  to  fix  my  eye,  so  beautiful  were  the  landscapes  that  sur- 
rounded me.     Seaward,  the  widely-extended  ocean,  with   numerous 
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vessels  on  its  great  highway,  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  more  than  thirty 
miles  of  the  shores  were  included  in  a  single  view.  Then  there  was 
the  long  broad  bay  of  Matanzas,  dwindled  in  size  and  looking  like  a 
majestic  river  wiUi  its  fleet  of  vessels  riding  at  anchor,  and  the  city  at 
its  head  covering  the  level  plain  and  creeping  up  the  hill  beyond  it. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  far  down  below  our  very  feet,  lay  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Yumuri,  with  its  grounds  now  broken  into  sharp 
peaks,  *)0w  gently  undulating;  its  cane-fields  with  their  pea-green  ver. 
dure,  and  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  tall  palms  scattered  irregularly 
over  them ;  its  orange  groves  and  luxuriant  plantations  with  broad 
waving  leaves ;  its  cocoas,  its  almonds  and  its  cofiee,  with  here  and 
there  a  gigantic  Ceiba  spreading  out  its  massive  arms  high  in  air.  As 
the  mist,  which  in  different  parts  hung  over^  the  scene,  rose  in  fleecy 
masses,  or  gradually  dissolved  in  the  increasing  heat  of  day,  and  farm 
after  farm,  and  cottage  after  cottage,  became  lit  by  the  bright  sun's 
rays,  throwing  into  bold  relief  the  illuminated  portions,  while  the  rest 
still  lay  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  Cumbre,  a  landscape  was  presented 
that  I  had  never  seen  rivalled  even  amidst  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
Switzerland. 

*  The  valley  is  very  small,  which  indeed  adds  to  its  beauty,  and  is  so 
completely  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  high  precipices,  that  it  seems 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  :  while  the  oriental  and  quiet 
air  it  presents  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  busy  city  just  by  it,  and  the 
long  extent  of  mountainous  region  stretching  far  in  the  distance  beyond. 

.  At  the  foot  of  the  height  on  which  I  stood,  a  small  cottage  was  perched 
on  the  very  summit  of  a  small  conical  hill,  and  with  all  the  appurte- 
nances of  the  farm.yard,  lay  like  a  picture  below  me ;  the  objects  were 
much  diminished  in  size,  but  the  crowing  of  the  cock  and  the  bleating 
of  the  kids  came  distinctly  on  the  ear  and  heightened  the  interest  of  the 
scene.  The  whol6  formed  a  lovely  secluded  nook,  and  one  could  not 
refrain  from  envy  of  the  happy  lot  of  the  montero  whose  home  it  was. 
But  the  heart  was  pained  on  recurring  to  the  past  history  of  the  vale : 
and  while  fancy  sketched  the  scenes  o£  murder  and  carnage  which  this 
place  had  witnessed,  of  its  once  peaceful  people,  it  seemed  well  that 
the  name  of  the  neighboring  city  should  be  so  significant  of  the  event. 
It  was  here,  that  in  1511,  numbers  of  the  aborigines  were  cruelly  mas- 
sacred by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  remnant  driven  by  blood-hounds  to  the 
surrounding  heights,  were  forced  in  despair  to  throw  themselves  over 
their  brinks  into  the  river  below,  crying  out  <  Yo  moir,*  I  die ;  whence 
the  name  of  the  vale  and  river. 

*  On  the  ridge  were  several  private  residences,  into  one  of  which  we 
were  invited  by  its  owner,  who  gave  us  that  scarce  article  on  a  Cuba 
farm,  a  glass  of  fresh  milk.  In  our  descent  to  the  city  several  varied 
and  beautiful  views  of  it,  and  of  the  harbor  and  shipping,  were  presented ; 
and  when  we  reached  the  base  of  the  hill,  a  short  but  rapid  drive  brought 
us  into  the  gap,  through  which  the  Yumuri  escapes  from  the  valley. 
High  precipices  rose  on  each  side,  their  summits  crowned  with  a  luxu- 
riant growth,  while  from  the  overhanging  walls  of  the  southern  side 
immense  stalactites  of  various  hues  hung  in  irregular  and  grand  fes- 
toons, amid  which  the  entrance  to  a  large  cave  was  plainly  visible.    At 
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its  base  the  little  river  had  expanded  into  a  placid  miniature  lake,  and 
beyond,  through  the  cleft  mountain,  was  seen  the  vale  itself.' 

You  must  next  be  made  acquainted  with  the  picturesque  description 
of  the  Ceiba  and  the  Jaguey :  *  Soon  after  entering  a  coffee  estate  I 
passed  by  one  of  those  giants  of  a  tropical  forest,  a  powerful  Ceiba, 
with  its  large  tall  trunk  fixed  to  the  soil  by  huge  braces  projecting  from 
it  in  different  directions,  and  rising  branchless  and  erect  sixty  feet, 
where  it  threw  out  immense  horizontal  arms  of  massive  timber.  The 
extremities  of  these  only  were  subdivided  into  branches  and  twigs, 
which  covered  by  foliage,  formed  an  umbrella-shaped  canopy  over  the 
whole.  But  although  themselves  free  from  leaves,  these  stout  arms  sup- 
ported on  their  broad  surfaces  a  luxuriant  garden  of  air-plants.  There 
were  the  wild  pines  in  close  set  hedges,  with  gutter-shaped  leaves  and  cup- 
like cavities  filled  with  the  condensed  dews  of  night,  serving  as  cisterns 
for  the  winged  tribes  during  the  loug  drought  of  winter.  Other  species 
in  branches  of  strings  hung  pendant,  or  in  fan-like  shapes  spread  close 
to  their  foster  parent ;  while  some  as  the  night-blooming  ceres  with  hairy 
coats,  like  long  creeping  insects,  clung  to  the  sides  and  under  surfaces 
of  the  branches,  or  wound  around  the  trunk  itself.  Nor  was  this  garden 
devoid  of  beauty.  A  partial  glimpse  could  here  and  there  be  had  of 
flowers  of  the  brightest  scarlet,  of  *the  richest  brown,  and  of  a  delicate 
pink,  exciting  vain  longings  in  the  beholder  to  explore  their  atrial  beds. 
Not  far  from  this  tree  was  another  as  large,  enclosed  in  the  deadly  em- 
braces of  the  Jaguey-marcho  ;  it  was  a  mortal  struggle  for  mastery  be- 
tween the  two  giants ;  but  how  powerful  soever  hul  been  the  Ceiba,  it 
was  evident  from  the  size  of  the  other,  the  multiplied  folds  of  its  arms 
around  the  trunk  of  its  foster  parent,  and  its  luxuriant  branches  and 
foliage  already  overtopping  it,  that  the  victory  would  soon  belong  to  the 
parasite.  Near  was  a  Jaguey-marcho  standing  alone ;  the  death  of  its 
victim  had  long  been  effected ;  and  it  pompously  raised  its  distorted 
trunk,  and  spread  its  irregular  foliage,  where  once  before  its  noble-look- 
ing  parent  had  stood  in  all  its  beauty.' 

The  writer  should  have  mentioned  that  the  poets  of  Cuba  have  adopted 
the  Jaguey  as  the  emblem  of  ingratitude.  Equally  true  is  the  follow- 
ing :  '  I  had  now  gained  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  commenced  ascendmg 
its  winding  path  amid  irregular  masses  of  jagged  coral  rock,  of  which 
the  whole  range  seemed  composed,  and  which,  from  the  sharp  points  it 
presents  over  its  whole  surface,  has  received  the  very  significant  name 
of  <  dog's  teeth.'  It  was  every  where  perforated  by  round  holes  of  vari- 
ous sizes  traversing  in  every  direction,  the  whole  looking  like  some  thick 
paste,  that  had  been  suddenly  petrified  while  in  a  state  of  violent  ebulli- 
tion. Here  the  ingenious  Leibig  could  see  his  theory  verified  in  forests 
of  heavy  timber  springing  from  beds  of  barren  rock,  their  roots  pene- 
trating into  the  hdes  and  fissures,  fixing  the  trunk  firmly  to  the  earth ; 
while  on  the  soilless  bed  rank  air-plants,  covered  with  their  interlaced 
roots  the  petreous  surface,  or  in  clumps  suspended  in  the  air,  clung  to 
every  tree. 

*  The  foliage  above  was  so  thick  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  penetrated 
only  here  and  there  through  the  almost  twilight-shade  that  shed  a  soft- 
ness on  all  below,  where  the  dews  of  night  hung  in  pearly  drops  on 
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every  leaf.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  air  of  solitude  reigning  through- 
out  this  primeval  forest.  Scarcely  a  bird  was  seen  amid  its  foliage  or 
a  sound  heard,  save  the  faint  murmur  of  the  east  wind  through  the  thick 
canopy  over  head,  and  the  boring  of  the  worm  penetrating  the  fallen 
timber.  Even  the  solitary  whistle  of  the  small  day-owl,  and  the  occa- 
sional  and  distant  clacking  of  the  arri6ro,  tended  only  to  increase  the 
sense  of  loneliness.  It  is  in  forests  like  this  that  the  hutia  loves  to  dwell ; 
the  wild-cat  to  hide  her  young,  and  the  wild-dog  to  build  his  lair.  Amid 
its  deep  recesses  the  runaway  negro  also  seeks  a  home  in  some  secret 
cave,  spending  his  days  in  sleep  and  his  nights  in  prowling  about  the 
borders  of  the  neighboring  estates.' 

*  The  Creole,'  the  author  remarks  in  another  {Mirt  of  his  work,  alluding 
to  the  countrymen  <  or  monteros,  is  a  finished  orator,  graceful  in  his 
actions  and  in  his  expressions.  While  talking  his  whole  frame 
is  in  motion  ;  and  one  ignorant  of  the  Spanish,  could  almost  guess  the 
drift  of  the  conversation  by  his  pantomime.  I  once  listened  to  a  most 
graphic  description  of  William  Toll's  shooting  the  apple  olT  his  son's 
head  by  a  magoral  (overseer)  of  a  sugar  estate.  In  one  of  my  excur- 
sions I  dined  at  the  same  table  with  him,  and  had  been  relating  some 
anecdotes  of  courage,  when  he  in  his  turn  told  that  story.  He  was  seated 
when  he  commenced,  but  warming  i/Mth  the  subject,  he  arose  from  his 
chair,  and  as  the  story  proceeded,  presented  in  succession  the  anxious 
crowd  of  spectators,  the  patient  unconscious  child,  the  firm  father  and 
the  stem  tyrant,  in  tableaux  vivants  that  t  had  never  seen  excelled.  At 
the  moment  when  he  had  shot  the  arrow  and  placed  his  hand  on  the 
other,  ready  to  send  it  to  the  heart  of  the  tyrant  if  the  first  pierced  his 
son,  the  intense  agony  of  the  father,  more  intense  because  half-subdued 
and  mingled  with  his  deadly  resolve,  was  so  well  depicted,  that  I  gazed 
with  unfeigned  astonishment  at  the  actor,  when  the  cries  of  the  crowd, 
joyful  at  his  success,  burst  from  him.  Then  came  the  daring  response 
to  the  tyrant,  that  the  second  shaf%  was  for  his  own  heart,  at  which  point 
his  story  closed,  and  I  was  revolving  in  my  mind  how  a  stranger  to 
liberal  institutions  could  depict  the  indomitable  spirit  of  liberty  dwelling 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Swiss,  when  he  said  that  all  this  happened  to  an 
Indian  and  his  king  in  Mexico.' 

The  description  of  the  subterraneous  river  in  the  village  of  San  An- 
tonio is  worthy  of  your  perusal :  *  On  reaching  the  spot,  I  found  the  deep 
ravine,  leading  into  the  cave,  dry  ;  but  the  river  which  in  the  winter 
season  disappears  close  by  the  town,  would  be  heard  rushing  in  its  un- 
derground course  near  the  opening.  The  Ceiba,  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
high,  rested  the  base  of  its  immense  trunk  on  the  very  edge  of  the  rock 
overhanging  the  entrance  ;  the  hu.ge  braces  common  to  this  tree  pro- 
jecting a  score  of  feet  from  it  on  the  land,  and  firmly  fixing  it  to  the  soil. 
It  stood  like  some  giant  guard  over  the  yawning  cavern  below,  which 
seemed  well  suited  to  be  the  fabled  residence  of  the  terrible  Ceme,  wor- 
shipped by  the  Cuban  Indian.  ^The  moon-beams  lit  up  every  object 
without,  making  the  dark  cavern  still  more  dreary ;  numerous  tree- 
frogs  were  piping  their  bird-like  notes  from  the  bushes  covering  the  sides 
of  the  ravine,  and  bats  were  flitting  down  into  it,  while  ever  and  anon  a 
large  wild  owl  swept  across  the  chasm,  hastily  beating  the  bushes  on  its 
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margin,  and  emitting  his  grinding  cries.  The  whole  spot  was  extremely 
picturesque  ;  but  one  could  not  help  fancying  the  stream,  when  swollen 
by  the  rains,  thundering  down  into  the  wide  mouth  of  this  cave,  and 
carrying  with  it  whatever  it  bore  throughout  its  subterranean  course, 
depositing  bones  of  animals,  perhaps  of  men,  of  birds,  reptiles  and  lada 
shells ;  and  at  its  submarine  outlet,  ejecting  some  amid  those  of  the  finny 
tribes  of  the  ocean  and  its  shells ;  and  when  these  shall  have  been  up. 
raised  by  the  heaving  earthquake,  puzzling  the  future  geologist  by  the 
incongruous  mingling.  The  river  is  again  seen  deep  down,  through 
an  opening  in  the  rock  about  a  half  a  mile  from  the  cavern,  and  pieces 
of  wood  thrown  into  the  stream  have  appeared  on  the  coast  several 
leagues  distant.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  once  distracted  state  of  the  country,  the  Notes 
on  Cuba  contain  a  story  which  I  will  also  subjoin :  <  The  short  road  of 
six  miles  between  this  place  (Havana)  and  Regla,  now  so  safe,  was  dur- 
ing the  days  of  piracy  much  infested  by  robbers,  bands  of  whom  then 
roamed  with  impunity  through  all  the  surrounding  country.  A  smart 
little  Frenchman,  who  practis^  the  healing  art  in  this  city,  was  one  night 
waited  on  by  one  of  them,  with  a  command  to  accompany  him  to  a 
wounded  man.  Fearing  the  result  of  a  refusal,  he  mounted  a  horse 
that  the  robber  had  brought  with  him,  and  rode  some  distance  from  the 
city  under  his  guidance,  when  the  two  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  armed  men.  The  doctor  now  repented  of  his  journey ;  nor 
were  his  fears  lessened  on  their  blind-folding  him  and  leading  him  off 
on  foot,  although  they  assured  him  this^t  no  harm  should  come  to  him. 
After  a  long  walk  they  reached  a  hut,  where,  the  bandage  having  been 
removed  from  his  eyes,  he  beheld  a  strongly-built  man  covered  with 
wounds  and  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood.  He  was  told  to  attend  on  hini ; 
and  having  dressed  his  wounds,  and  informed  them  that  they  were  not 
necessarily  fatal,  his  eyes  were  again  blind-folded,  and  he  Was  given  in 
charge  of  his  guide ;  a  double  handful  of  doubloons  having  been  first 
ofiered  to  him  as  a  fee,  which  he  positively  declined  accepting.  He  was 
CGkiducted  safely  home,  and  on  the  days  appointed  for  his  future  visits 
the  man  and  horse  were  found  each  night  at  his  door.  His  patient  got 
well,  but  the  doctor  would  accept  of  no  pecuniary  recompense.  In 
several  of  his  rides  afterward  he  was  stopped  on  the  road,  but  on  being 
recognized  was  not  molested ;  and  on  some  occasions  he  was  even  ac- 
companied by  some  of  his  robber  friends  to  his  home,  when  other  bands, 
who  did  not  know  his  worth,  were  prowling  about  the  place.' 

Let  my  last  extract  be  the  picture  of  the  daily  storm  during  the  rainy 
season :  *  For  several  consecutive  days  was  the  whole  canopy  of  the 
heavens  each  noon  hid  by  the  heavy  masses  of  clouds  rapidly  formed 
<m  the  horizon,  and  over  head  presenting  in  their  storm-like  appearance 
a  strong  contrast  by  the  dear  blue  of  the  noon's  unclouded  sky.  About 
two  o'clock  began  the  gathering  to  one  broad  focus :  and  the  black 
tfaunder-doud,  condensing  in  its  frigid  bosom  the  ascending  vapors,  and 
blending  with  its  own  immense  mass  the  smaller  ones  in  its  course, 
with  gathered  and  still  increasing  power,  rose  majestically  against  the 
opposing  vei^e ;  its  jagged  edges  apparently  resting  on  the  hills,  and 
its  pendant  centre  threatening  destruction  to  all  beneath.     Then  came 
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the  deep  calm ;  and  each  leaf  was  motionless,  while  the  scuds  above 
rushed  madly  together,  and  curled  and  intermingled  as  if  in  fierce  con- 
test. And  now  the  sudden  blast  burst  through  the  still  air,  and  the 
stout  tree  groaned,  and  the  tender  plant  lay  prostrate  beneath  its  power. 
The  long  pliant  leaves  of  the  tall  palm,  like  streamers,  fluttered  in  the 
rushing  wind  ;  the  frail  plantain's  broad  tender  foliage  was  lashed  into 
shreds ;  the  umbrageous  alleys  of  mangoes  waved  their  long  lines  of 
dense  verdure,  and  all  nature  did  homage  to  the  storm-spirit ;  all  but  the 
powerful  Ceiba,  whose  giant  trunk  bended  not,  and  whose  massive  arms 
and  close-set  foliage  defied  its  utmost  wrath  ;  amid  the  turmoil  it  stood  un* 
moved,  a  perfect  picture  of  conscious  strength.  But  the  whole  scene 
was  soon  hid  by  the  torrents  of  rain  that  fell  from  the  overcharged 
clouds.  The  atmosphere  seemed  converted  into  a  mass  of  rushing 
waters ;  and  mingled  with  its  rattling  gusts,  was  the  lengthened  crash 
and  reverberating  roar  of  the  more  distant  thunder  and  the  sharp  shot^ 
like  report  of  that  close  by ;  while  vivid  streams  and  broad  flashes  of 
lightning  played  rapidly  through  the  aqueous  shroud.  In  less  than  an 
hour  the  storm  had  passed  by,  but  fresh  masses  of  clouds  rose  from  dif- 
ferent quarters,  and  their  circumscribed  showers  often  fell  heavOy 
within  a  few  hundred  yards,  while  near  by  not  a  drop  descended.' 

Thus  was  the  rainy  season  ushered  in  :  *  In  the  af\ernoon  the  clouds 
separated  into  biinks,  which  hung  about  the  horizon ;  and  before  evening 
the  sun  shone  brightly  through  the  transparent  ether,  and  at  length  sunk 
into  a  gorgeously-colored  and  golden  bed.  A  refreshing  coolness  per- 
vaded the  evening  calm  ;  the  tolling  of  the  different  estate  bells  sound- 
ing the  oracion^  came  sweetly  on  the  ear ;  and  when  the  shades  of  night 
set  in,  myriads  of  cocuUos  left  their  hiding  places,  and  darting  through 
the  air,  lit  up  the  gloom  with  a  thousand  streams  of  lurid  light,  while 
the  stars  shone  with  a  brilliancy  not  surpassed  in  the  frigid  zone/ 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  after  enjoying  these  animated  and  vivid 
sketches,  from  the  pencil  of  a  correct,  although  at  times  careless  pain- 
ter,  would  you  not  expect  a  similar  excellence  in  his  moral  pictures  ? 
Would  you  not  at  least  suppose  his  information  to  be  judiciously  ob- 
tained from  reliable  sources  ?  I  have  always  thought  there  was  a  near 
relation  between  a  clear  understanding  and  an  artistical  talent.  It 
would  seem  natural  that  whoever  is  able  to  describe  the  beauties  of  the 
material  world,  must  feel  their  harmony,  and  by  consequence,  possess 
superior  intellectual  faculties.  How  happens  it  then  that  the  author  of 
the  '  Notes  on  Cuba'  should  so  incessantly  err,  when  his  economical 
disquisitions  take  the  place  of  his  graphic  representations  of  the  exter- 
nal  world  ?  When  the  country's  moral  condition  is  his  topic,  he  at 
once  shows  himself  to  be  badly  informed,  and  his  judgment  so  partially 
and  disparagingly  exercised,  that  he  constantly  contradicts  himsolf. 
His  hasty  views  upon  the  gravest  subjects  indicate  a  weak  intellect, 
easily  led  astray,  even  in  opposition  to  the  nobler  and  better  feelings  of 
our  nature.  I  am  slow  to  impute  to  the  author  any  unworthy  motive^ 
as  the  cause  of  the  very  serious  and  unaccountable  mistakes  in  his 
work.  The  ingenious  acknowledgment  of  his  inconsistencies  at  the 
close  of  the  volume,  excludes  so  severe  an  inference.  It  is  both  more 
charitable  and  reasonable  to  find  their  true  cause  in  that  inconsiderate 
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manner  of  pronouncing  on  facts  imperfectly  known,  so  common  to  tra- 
vellers, who,  not  wishing  to  appear  deficient  in  their  researches,  are 
prone  to  adopt  the  most  extravagant  statements  and  opinions.  Giving 
to  the  author's  case  the  kindest  construction,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
it  was  by  mere  chance,  and  certainly  not  from  choice,  that  he  generally 
happened  to  be  thrown  into  company  not  the  most  select,  and  did  not 
sufficiently  test  his  opinions  by  inquiries  among  the  better  and  more  en- 
lightened class  of  the  community.  How  else  could  he  have  so  exagge- 
rated the  devotion  of  the  attendants  at  church,  as  compared  with  our 
more  religious  countrymen  ?  How  could  he  have  lavished  enthusias- 
tic praises  on  the  disorderly  habits  of  the  country  curates,  whose  vow 
of  celibacy,  voluntarily  given  only  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood, 
is  perpetually  broken,  to  the  discredit  of  all  Christian  belief?  The 
priests  in  Cuba  are  not  respected.  They  are  rather  despised  ;  and  as 
their  conduct  belies  the  doctrines  they  have  sworn  to  propagate,  they 
set  themselves  quietly  down  to  enjoy  the  bodily  comforts  of  this  life, 
without  troubling  themselves  at  all  about  their  own  or  their  flock's  spi- 
ritual welfare.  The  superstitious  credulity  and  faith  in  miracles  of  the 
monteros,  or  country  people,  is  another  of  {he  subjects  on  which  the  au- 
thor of  the  *  Notes  on  Cuba'  indulged  his  fruitful  fancy.  Just  so  also 
as  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible  was  zealously  and  devoutly  studied.  Would 
to  God  it  were  so !  as  it  would  evidence  a  concern  for  a  future  state,  no 
where  else  to  be  met  with  in  the  island.  The  tracts  distributed  with 
impunity,  which  the  physician  *  notes'  with  exceeding  pleasure,  will 
certainly  not  excite  wonder^  when  the  reader  is  given  to  understand  that 
the  most  celebrated  works  against  Christianity  are  publicly  and  unre- 
strictedly sold  throughout  the  country. 

How  far  it  can  be  said,  consistently  with  truth,  that  the  learned 
and  enlightened  Bishop  of  Havana  was  a  perfect  Tacon,  I  will  submit 
to  the  decision  of  any  inhabitant  of  the  island,  whatever  political  opi- 
nions he  may  entertain.  Their  actions  did  not  evince  any  similarity  of 
character ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  our  author  to  discover  it  in  men  who 
always  created  very  different  impressions.  Bishop  Espada  and  Gene- 
ral Tacon,  in  times  far  removed  from  each  other,  owed  their  nomination 
to  the  liberal  party  of  Spain.  When  absolute  sway  was  reestablished 
in  the  mother  country,  the  former  continued  to  profess  liberal  views, 
and  made  successful  efforts  to  extend  the  sphere  of  learning  and  edu- 
cation. The  latter  was  ever  active  in  crushing  public  spirit,  in  orga- 
nizing a  military  government,  and  ruining  public  institutions,  arfar  as 
lay  in  his  power.  The  former  was  persecuted  as  an  insurgent.  The 
latter  persecuted  those  who  disapproved  his  omnipotence,  and  charged 
them  with  treason.  It  was  of  this  same  man  that  the  author  of  the  *  Notes 
on  Cuba'  says,  he  was  a  noble  instance  of  the  power  of  mind  over  brute 
force,  and  asserts  with  an  air  of  triumph^  that  on  his  condemnation  he 
referred  his  judges  to  the  records  of  the  court  as  a  proof  of  his  mild 
administration.  The  records  of  the  tribunals  under  his  control,  who 
durst  not  publish  the  most  common  facts  without  his  approbation,  like 
the  criminal  statistics,  are  of  little  value.  But  the  several  processes 
against  the  objects  of  his  hatred  in  Spain  and  Cuba,  wherein  his  real 
character  is  revealed,  and  the  sentence,  which  from  motives  of  policy 
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was  not  published  in  Havana  by  his  successor,  as  the  law  required, 
might  illustrate  the  point.  *  Men  were  sometimes  taken  suddenly  from 
the  midst  of  their  families,  where  they  lived  in  fancied  security,'  (I 
quote  the  *  Notes  on  Cuba,') '  were  shown  the  indisputable  proofs  of  their 
guilt,  and  at  once  exiled  from  the  island,  as  inimical  to  its  government.' 
What  manner  of  procedure  is  this,  by  which  Tacon  was  enabled  to  ob- 
tain proofs  of  guilt,  and  to  sentence  the  accused  without  his  knowledge? 
That  such  a  panegyric,  in  itself  revolting,  should  be  volunteered  by 
an  American  writer,  is  the  only  apology  for  such  acts  on  the  part  of 
'  those  who  had  not,  like  himself,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  free  coun- 
try. So  intent  was  he  on  exalting  the  moral  reformer,  as  he  is  pleased 
to  term  him,  that  he  mentions  Tacon 's  macadamizing  the  streets  of  Ha- 
vana, and  candidly  avows  that  the  side- walks  were  buried  by  the  struc- 
ture, so  that,  he  a[dds,  <  it  is  no  wonder  the  ladies  are  not  inclined  to 
walk.' 

It  is  amusing,  to  those  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  customs  of 
Cuba,  to  read  of  wonders  in  the  country  which  no  one  except  the  honest 
doctor  ^as  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover.  Young  ladies  visiting  bury- 
ing-grounds  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  funeral,  as  a  matter  of  amusement ; 
Indian  aeents,  monteros,  riding  with  muskets,  or  taking  their  sweet- 
hearts before  them  on  the  same  saddle ;  a  sacristan,  or  sexton,  becoming 
a  prominent  character  through  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  in  a  village 
where  no  law  business  is  transacted  ;  a  country  officer  of  justice  chant- 
ing the  church  service  at  his  wife's  funeral ;  a  marquis  winning  and 
exacting  a  dollar  from  his  own  slave  at  a  cock-fight ;  another  young 
lady  riding  sixty  miles  on  horseback,  in  a  day,  to  dance  all  the  eve- 
ning ;  the  stare  of  women,  whose  total  freedom  from  prudery  did  not 
present  them  from  throwing  a  furtive  glance  at  our  Esculapius,  who 
might  be  sadly  and  undignifiedly  confounded  with  the  *  barber-surgecm 
practitioners'  of  the  land  ;  the  celebrated  and  favorite  <  olla  podrida,'  a 
dish  so  rare  and  exquisite,  and  of  which  Spain  may  well  boast,  freely 
served  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of  Havana ;  and  one  of  the  patients  of  this 
institution  handing  a  petition  to  our  learned  traveller,  which  the  latter, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  Spanish,  (of  which  we  have  abundant  speci- 
mens in  his  book,)  is  pleased  to  commend  for  its  pure  Castilian.  Hap* 
pily  though,  in  his  wanderings  through  the  island,  (which  by  the  way,  we 
may  observe,  wad  made  to  widen  for  his  comfort,)  he  was  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  please  :  he  was  tossed  about  in  rather  a  shabby  accoutrement,  as 
we  may  judge  from  the  horses  which  dragged  him  along ;  and  he  actu- 
ally began  to  relish  the  dinners  in  the  country  shops,  or  what  he  styles 
Spanish  condiments.  Rather  than  do  violence  to  the  customs  of  the 
land,  he  gaily  joined  in  a  drink  of  water  with  a  porter ;  and  probably 
from  the  same  motive,  accepted  and  did  honor  to  the  ddicate  morsels 
furnished  by  an  unknown  Creole,  a  fellow.passenger  on  the  rail-road  to 
Guines,  who,  an  accident  having  detained  the  cars,  generously  provi- 
ded him  and  others  with  an  abundant  luncheon.  It  is  therefore  singular 
that  the  author  should  be  the  first  to  observe,  that  the  Creole  was  not 
only  economical,  but  parsimonious  to  an  uncommon  degree.  ^  The 
Irishman,'  he  says,  *  will  empty  his  purse  when  the  Creole  will  hesitate 
to  spend  a  medio.' 
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When  among  country  inn-keepers  of  the  lower  class  of  Catalonians, 
and  their  associates,  and  the  captains  of  the  partido,  who  according  to 
his  own  account  do  not  wash  till  noon,  hearing  himself  called  a  Jew, 
(which,  even  as  a  practical  joke,  is  no  sign  of  goodbreeding,)  and  ani- 
mated by  practical  jokes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  writer  should  have 
formed  strange  notions,  and  acquired  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
many  important  facts.  He  is  made  to  understand  that  Guinea  has 
been  increased  by  the  construction  of  the  rail-road,  and  that  foreigners 
are  looked  upon  with  envy. 

He  mistakes  some  of  the  above  described  class  for  the  lofty  Castiltan 
Hidalgo,  a  true  specimen  of  whom  he  probably  never  met ;  and  the 
unmeaning  look  of  ignorance  for  an  expression  of  contempt  of  the 
Creoles.  The  ward  of  Puebla  Nuevo,  in  the  city  of  Mantanzas,  which 
has  been  stationary  for  many  years,  he  cites  as  an  instance  of  rapid  ad- 
vancement. He  is  made  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  young  men's 
debating  society,  where  subjects  are  discussed  which  in  old  Spain  would 
not  be  named.  The  ludicrous  kings  of  the  negro  tribes,  who  preside'  at 
their  dances,  he  imagines  to  be  engaged  in  directing  their  moral  habits. 
He  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  products  of  a  coffee  and  of  a  sugar- 
plantation  ;  asserting  that  in  common  times  the  profits  of  the  molasses 
produced  on  the  latter  would  cover  its  current  expenses.  Unacquainted 
with  the  frauds  committed  in  the  reports  manufactured  for  private  pur- 
poses, and  with  the  carelessness  with  which  the  statistics  of  the  coun- 
try are  taken,  by  reason  of  the  indolence  or  incapacity  of  the  agents,  he 
wonders  at  the  marvellous  results  in  the  reports  of  mortality  on  the 
estates,  and  which  are  almost  sufficient  to  make  one  wish  himself  a 
slave. 

In  fact  there  seems  to  lurk  about  the  author  of  the  *  Notes'  a  decided 
partiality  for  slavery,  an  evil  which,  in  our  age,  is  lamented  even  by 
those  whose  interest  and  safety  require  them  to  uphold  it.  He  describe 
the  slave  as  gay  and  happy  ;  enumerates  the  laws  in  his  favor,  acknow- 
ledging at  the  same  time  that  they  are  not  enforced  ;  attributes  this  mie- 
tnanagement  to  the  planters,  whom  he  knows  exert  no  influence  in 
public  enactments ;  and  states  that  baptism  and  burial  is  all  the  negro 
receives  in  the  way  of  moral  and  religious  government ;  still  maintaining 
that  his  condition  is  better  than  that  of  the  European  peasant  and  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  class  of  England. 

The  author  of  the  '  Notes  on  Cuba,'  whose  opinion  appears  vacillating, 
tells  you  that  the  slave-trade  is  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  island  as  it 
formerly  was  to  Livwpool  and  Boston  ;  that  only  two  thousand  blacks  are 
imported  annually,  and  that  the  whole  country  is  in  favor  of  its  continua- 
tion. As  the  author  in  these  particulars  seems  to  have  blindly  adopted 
the  slave-dealers'  cant,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  show  the  gross  delusion 
under  which  he  labored.  That  Cuba  has  acquired  her  vast  agricul- 
tural importance  by  means  of  imported  negroes,  is  an  undeniable  fact. 
That  by  following  another  course  she  would  have  attained  her  present 
extensive  though  precarious  production,  remains  to  be  proved.  To  in- 
sist however,  at  this  late  period,  that  her  wealth  is  increased  by  the  traffic, 
is  more  than  absurd  ;  it  is  absolutely  false.  It  is  well  known  that  her 
real  estate  is,  and  had  been  for  some  time  before  the  *  Notes  on  Cuba' 
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were  written,  fast  declining  in  price,  notwithstanding  his  report  of  its 
high  value.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  continuation  of  the  slave- 
trade  has  a  direct  tendency  to  jeopardize  every  kind  of  property,  and 
to  depreciate  more  especially  the  value  of  slaves  in  the  island.  It  is 
moreover  a  most  pernicious  calumny  to  assert  that  the  country  is  in  favor 
of  its  continuation,  and  is  as  little  to  be  relied  on  as  his  statement  of  the 
number  of  the  imported,  which  he  greatly  underrates.  Neither  are  the 
rich  and  enlightened  planters,  who  see  the  fabric  of  their  fortunes  totter, 
ing  before  them,  desirous  of  sustaining  it,  howsoever  the  voice  of  public 
opinion  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  selfish  views  of  the  few. 
An  estate  which  eight  years  ago  might  be  sold  for  $100,000  would  not 
at  this  day  command  925,000.  A  negro  who  could  then  have  been  pur- 
chased  for  9500,  is  at  the  present  time  to  be  had  for  $800.  What  then 
can  be  the  sentiment  of  an  intelligent  community,  had  they  the  means 
of  expressing  it,  (which  the  author  of  the  *  Notes'  grants  they  have  not) 
other  than  in  opposition  to  an  economical  and  political  error  fraught  with 
incessant  danger  ?  The  Cuban  planter  is  aware  that  while  a  stream  of 
barbarians  continually  rushes  in  and  mingles  with  their  more  civilized 
brethren,  the  work  of  civilization  must  be  much  obstructed,  and  that  a 
restless  race  will  ever  be  ready  to  second  the  machinations  of  wily 
plotters.  The  increase  of  the  race  by  marriage  is  not  feasible,  and  the 
warfare  of  the  abolitionists  will  be  most  perseveringly  prosecuted. 
They  will  not  be  deluded  by  the  pretended  humanity  of  the  trade,  such 
as  we  find  on  page  263  and  others.  The  conviction  of  this  truth  has 
driven  the  more  enlightened  class  from  the  markets,  and  lessened  the 
price  of  a  commodity,  unfortunately  so  abundantly  profitable,  that  it  can 
bear  great  depression  in  price.  The  pretence  that  the  slave-trade  bet- 
ters the  condition  of  the  bondmen,  by  rescuing  them  from  the  hands  of 
cruel  African  masters,  who  enslave  their  conquered  enemies,  is  an  ail- 
ment which  our  author  was  taught  by  slave-dealers,  and  is  too  barefaced 
to  receive  countenance  from  reflecting  men,  even  in  Cuba.  If  there  were 
no  purchasers  and  no  demand,  the  object  of  making  prisoners  of  war 
among  a  barbarous  people  would  be  removed.  Nay,  the  wars  them- 
selves, without  their  tempting  and  profitable  pecuniary  results,  would 
cease,  and  the  missionary  be  enabled  to  piDclaim  the  gospel  in  the  wilds 
of  Africa. 

Had  the  learned  physician  consulted  the  more  respectable  class  of 
inhabitants,  whom  he  certainly  would  not  meet  where  practical  jokes 
are  allowed,  and  who,  long  before  his  excursion  to  the  island,  had  pre- 
sented  petitions  to  government,  together  with  statements  of  the  perilous 
crisis  which  awaited  the  country,  he  never  woyM  have  ventured  the 
following  singular  prophecy  :  *  Cuba  has  now  nothing  to  fear  from  her 
slaves,  whatever  influence  her  increasing  free-colored  population  may 
hereafter  exercise  on  her  safety.'  He  would  not  have  been  forced  to 
add  an  appendix,  even  before  the  publication  of  his  work,  wherein  his 
superficial  view  of  the  most  serious  matters  is  clearly  exhibited.  So 
unlucky  was  he,  that  he  presumed  to  foretell  that  the  free  blacks  would 
in  any  movement  join  the  whites.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
while  he  wrote,  the  machinations  of  the  free-colored  of  all  shades,  which 
have  since  come  to  light,  were  actually  in  progress.     Had  he  drank  at 
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purer  fountains,  we  should^  neyertheless,  have  been  amused  at  his 
blunders,  among  which,  his  discovery  of  two  represented  classes  is  not 
the  least —  a  veritable  enigma.  As  yet  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  one 
Ihat  can  say  who  is  represented  in  the  land. 

The  town  of  Cardenas  has  been  denied  direct  commerce  with  foreign 
or  even  Spanish  European  ports.  The  production  of  sugar  and  the 
maintenance  of  all  classes,  so  dependant  on  imports  for  most  articles, 
were  made  to  bear  the  additional  expenses  of  a  forced  coasting  ship- 
ment, because  the  administration  considered  it  both  expensive  and 
favorable  to  contraband.  The  author  of  the  *  Notes  on  Cuba,'  though  con- 
fessing  at  times  the  absolute  nullity  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  all  public 
measures,  boldly  asserts,  in  relation  to  removing  the  burdens  imposed  on 
the  Cardenas  trade,  that '  the  merchants  of  Havana  and  Matanzas,  who 
now  export  all  its  produce,  have  as  yet  had  influence  to  defeat  every 
movement  for  that  object.'  It  was  in  order  to  do  away  the  alleged 
objections  to  this  arrangement  that  the  population  of  Cardenas  built  the 
custom-house,  not  as  an  evidence  of  their  readiness  to  pay  its  dues,  as  our 
author  would  have  it.  The  convenience  of  the  bay,  the  distances  to 
other  towns,  the  vision  of  the  drunken  Irishman  charging  the  insurgents, 
and  in  fact  all  the  information  he  obtained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Car- 
denas, may  be  classed  among  the  numberless  fancies  of  his  book.  He 
erroneously  estimates  the  duty  on  sales  of  real  estate,  called  Alcabala, 
at  94,000,000,  and  perhaps  inconsiderately,  and  certainly  with  injustice, 
stigmatizes  all  the  predecessors  of  Greneral  Valdez,  by  asserting,  with- 
out  an  exception,  that  it  was  usual  for  Captain-Generals  to  receive  a 
doubloon  for  every  negro  landed  in  Cuba.  On  the  other  hand  he  draws 
an  uncouth  picture  of  the  police,  as  much  at  variance  with  itself  as  with 
truth.  When  in  a  flattering  mood  be  represents  it  as  so  active  and  ex- 
cellent, that  if  it  had  any  system,  or  were  any  thing  else  than  a  per- 
petual miracle,  and  could  be  described,  he  would  surely  propose  its 
a4k>ption  in  the  United  States. 

Let  the  work  speak  for  itself:  '  A  country  store  had  been  broken 
open,  and  two  or  three  men  had  been  eased  of  their  purses  on  the  public 
road.  The  whole  partido  was  aroused  like  a  hive  of  bees  against 
which  a  mischievous  urchin  had  thrown  a  stone.  The  hitherto  quiet 
inhabitants  went  about  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  there  was  great  danger 
of  their  killing  each  other  through  mistake.  The  captain  of  the  par- 
tido meanwhile  was  not  idle.  Visiting  every  dwelling  in  his  jurisdic- 
tion, be  compelled  those  who  could  not  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves, and  had  not  domiciliary  passports,  to  quit  the  partido.  Others 
on  whom  suspicion  rested  he  sent  as  prisoners  to  Matanzas,  there  to 
prove  their  innocence ;  a  mode  of  administering  ju^ice  quite  in  vogue 
here,  but  which  would  depopulate  many  a  section  in  other  countries ; 
and  I  would  add,  that  must  have  perfectly  satisfied  those  robbed  in  the 
highway. 

<  These  petty  judges,'  he  adds,  with  great  truth,  'are  with  very  few 
exceptions  from  Spain,  a  Creole  being  scarcely  ever  intrusted  with  the 
office,  and  being  without  salaries,  like  so  many  vultures  they  prey  upon 
the  unprotected  within  their  jurisdiction.' 

Is  it  credible  that  it  is  of  the  same  ooontry  we  read  ^aewhere  in  his 
work: 
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<  Intoxication  is  very  rare  ;  the  dormant  passions  are  not  axx>used  by 
it,  and  the  laws  are  enforced.  With  all  the  corruption  of  the  bench  in 
Cuba,  the  murderer  very  seldom  escapes  from  punishment ;  and  so  well 
is  justice  administered,  in  certain  cases,  that  that  foul  excrescence  on 
civilization,  and  most  deliberate  defier  of  the  laws  of  Goo,  the  duellist, 
receives  no  mercy,  and  the  crime  is  now  unknown  on  the  island.' 

Make  a  law  to  expel  every  person  who  cannot  give  a  good  account 
of  himself,  on  the  commission  of  a  crime ;  name  vultures  for  police 
agents ;  place  corrupt  judges  on  the  bench,  and  you  are  sure  to  be  free 
from  excrescence,  i.  e.  murder  and  duelling  ! 

Even  in  the  appendix,  written  after  the  recent  insurrection,  which 
would  never  have  extended  so  far  had  the  island  not  been  ruled  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  land-holders,  the  author  of  the '  Notes'  seeing 
that  bis  prophecies  had  wholly  failed,  still  adheres  to  the  dark  banner 
under  which  he  had  enlisted,  and  still  seeks  the  means  of  palliating 
what  has  and  can  have  no  excuse  among  civilized  nations.  In  extenua- 
tion of  the  acts  committed  in  Cuba  during  the  judicial  proceedings,  he 
cites  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  English  in  Dublin  half  a  century 
ago,  and  adds,  that  if  greater  excesses  were  committed  in  the  Antile,  it 
was  because  tiiey  could  be  committed  with  greater  impunity.  What- 
ever horrors  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the  latter  to  witness,  let  not  the 
abolitionist  ascribe  them  to  slavery.  Our  author  will  answer  them : 
<  Abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  the  sub-commissions  that  visited  the  plan- 
tations, the  whole  population,  afraid  to  utter  one  word  against  their  acts, 
in  despair  saw  their  property  sacrificed,  and  were  compelled  to  witness 
the  most  revolting  scenes  of  cruelty.' 

I  omit  a  tedious  examination  of  the  judicial  investigations  of  the 
insurrectionary  movements,  under  the  military  law  most  oddly  inter- 
preted. Nor  would  I  much  blame  the  chief  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  administration.  In  the  absence  of  all  freedom  of  opinion,  without 
legal  access  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  their  rulers,  however  enlight- 
ened they  may  be,  they  must  exercise  their  unlimited  power  in  matters 
utteriy  misapprehended  by  them,  under  the  influence  of  a  party,  a  party 
which  occupies  all  the  avenues  to  their  authority,  which  covers  its 
selfish  and  evil  course  with  the  plausible  pretext  of  loyalty,  and  takes 
good  care  to  persuade  the  metropolitan  government  that  all  who  do  not 
sustain  that  party  is  seeking  the  independence  of  the  country.  Is  it  to 
be  expected  that  a  soldier,  unacquainted  with  the  abundant  resources 
and  prosperity  of  the  island  before  her  public  institutions  had  been 
undermined,  and  her  free  inhabitants  reduced  almost  to  a  level  with  her 
slaves,  should  favor  whatever  had  the  appearance  of  nationality  or 
loyalty  ?  To  the  violent  and  powerful  slave-trade  party  must  therefore 
be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  errors  and  excesses  committed  in 
the  investigation  of  the  negro  plots.  Let  this  fruitful  source  of  future 
danger,  like  all  the  other  evils  which  threaten  Cuba,  be  attributed  to 
that  sordid  class  who,  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  country,  are 
wholly  intent  upon  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

As  if  to  aid  their  unrestrained  tyranny,  the  author  of  the  <  Notes  on 
Cuba'  asserts,  'that  in  1842  a  few  liberal-minded  Creoles  in  Havana 
were  exiled,  under  a  pretence  that  they  had  formed  an  abolition  society 
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and  were  in  oorrespondenoe  with  the  notorious  Tumbull,  thus  render- 
ing  them  odious  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  citizens,  whos«  liberation 
alone  they  were  plotting.' 

What  the  pretence  might  be  on  which  an  irresponsible  authority  ex. 
pelled  from  the  country  one  or  more  citizens,  is  of  little  import  That 
an  American  traveller  should  affirm  that  they  were  plotting  the  inde. 
pendence  of  the  country,  is  very  reprehensible.  It  is  an  undeserved 
and  dishonorable  attack  by  enemies,  whose  echo  our  author  usually, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  has  the  misfortune  to  be.  Had  there  been  the 
least  ground  of  accusation  other  than  their  reproof  of  abuses  and 
opposition  to  the  slave-trade,  false  pretences  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary. Their  case  would  have  become  notorious,  and  themselves  have 
been  subjected  to  the  cognizance  of  a  tribunal  whose  decision  would 
have  received  unbounded  applause.  No :  the  Creoles,  while  keenly 
alive  to  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered  at  the  hands,  not  of  the  generous 
Spanish  nation,  but  from  that  of  her  rulefs,  well  understand  that  ^eir 
fate  depends  on  the  system  which  the  Court  of  Madrid  may  hereafter 
establish.  The  barbarous  and  warlike  slaves  in  the  island,  whose  num- 
bers fill  the  most  coura^us  with  dismal  forebodings,  the  vicious  cha- 
racter of  the  white,  and  the  heterogeneous  composition  of  the  free  popu- 
lation, the  sad  effects  of  political  changes  in  all  Spanish  countries  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  island 
under  the  mild  and  liberal  administration  of  government  during  the 
absolute  reign  of  Ferdinand,  incline  the  natives  to  turn  their  eyes,  as 
their  last  hope,  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  similar  in  habits  and  religion, 
rich  with  pleasing  associations,  and,  to  expect  from  the  young  Queen  a 
renewal  of  that  connection  of  the  mother  country  and  its  colonies 
which  can  be  productive  of  good  only  when  it  is  founded  upon  recipro- 
cal advantages  and  based  on  justice. 

Such  a  system,  which  it  is  not  my  part  to  delineate,  would  produce  an 
immediate  augmentation  of  the  white  popufation,  forever  quiet  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  blacks,  lessen  the  burdens  to  which  commerce  is  subjected, 
and  interpose  between  the  slave  states  of  the  American  republic  and  the 
emancipated  West  India  Islands  a  powerful  European  domination,  which 
would  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the  future  attempts  of  the  blacks. 
An  island  fertile  to  excess,  of  which  but  one-fifth  is  under  cultivation, 
needs  only  the  fostering  care  of  a  liberal  government,  to  call  to  its 
shores  a  flood  of  immigration. 

I  have  extended  my  review  of  the  *  Notes  on  Cuba'  to  a  greater 
length  than  I  at  first  intended,  and  must  therefore  defer  to  another 
occasion  the  promised  general  information,  some  part  of  which  has, 
incidently  ana  at  unawares,  found  its  way  into  the  preceding  pages. 
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ifet,  here  the  softer  i 
Aqpatic,  1  aMure  y 

knd  Mrs.  Bmr  rolU — 

KeepoBiiT*  to  Mlai  Soinu. 


lit  Enclaiid  riven  ell  are  male*.  Yet,  here  the  softer  aez  preaidea, 

For  instaoee,  •  Father  Thames;'  *  — ^-  * 

Whoever  in  Columbia  sails, 

Fiads  them  SMliMellM  or  dMiMB. 
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FABBWIELL       THOUGHT 


TO    MT   COOatM   JAVB< 


Tn  yooQB  and  ttnpncttted  writer  who  aanda  a«  the  foUowlzig  Una*,  accoxnpaniee  them  with  th« 
•zprMeion  of  a  doabt  whathar  or  no  they  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  Ineartion  In  the  pagea  of  thla 
Mafalaa.  Ha  Intlmataa  that  thay  are  the  simple  record  of  a  few  natural  thoaghta  which  aioee  in 
bla  mind  upon  taking  laara  of  an  eataemad  female  friend,  with  whom  he  had  puted  many  agraaahla 
and  ffailelaee  hooia.  There  are  eartaln  hiaroglyphlo  oharaetera.  known  to  the  inlnatad,  which 
niBAIaato  our  oorraapondant'a  nom  da  plume :  and  wa  hare  felt  too  toroibly  the  pleaeant  *  eaprlt  d< 
tfsrpa'  i^hidh  thay  awaken,  not  to  take  hia  maidan  communioation  under  favorable  cooaidaratinn.  U 
tbd  llnaa  ba  not  rary  -rlgoiona,  thay  are  mainly  musical ;  and  ezparianoa,  wa  oannot  doubt,  wux 
anahia  tha  #rMar  'Mtlar  to  aatiafy  himaaU  and  hia  readara  in  hU  future  affuaiona.' 

Es.  EaroKBnaooKBB. 

Whin  Fkte  relentleM  bidfl  my  footsteps  roani 
To  other  dimes  to  seek  another  home ; 
To  torn  from  scenes  to  boyhood  always  dear. 
Fond  ties  to  break,  though  not  without  a  tear  9 
How  oft  shall  Memory's  magic  spell  renew 
The  joyous  houn  I  've  whiled  away  with  voa ! 
Too  gladly,  then,  will  ibnd  remembrance  dwell 
On  by-gone  times  IVe  ever  loved  so  well. 
And  oh !  such  thoughts  as  words  would  ill  portray, 
Of  happy  houra,  wul  chase  all  gloom  away ; 
Hoars,  which  with  thee,  like  moments  glided  fast^ 
While  I,  scarce  conscious  bow  they  all  were  past. 
Ne'er  from  thv  witching  presence  could  be  gone, 
Till  the  '  sma^  boon  ay ont  the  twal*  drew  on ! 

How  oft  sweet  visions  of  my  lar-ofi*  home 

FillM  with  such  pictures  of  the  past  shall  come ! 

As  when  the  sun  sinks  in  old  Ocean's  breast, 

It  gilds  eaiih  wave-toi>  with  a  golden  crest, 

^  shall  my  thoughts  in  hues  as  bright  be  drest, 

Solacing  sadness,  banishing  unrest : 

And  throuffh  my  sleep,  sweet,  blissful  dreams  shall  glide^ 

Pure  as  a  lily  by  some  streamlet's  side ; 

Sweet  dreams  by  night,  and  *■  waking  dreams'  by  day 

Shall  Cheer  me  onward  through  my  mnesome  way. 

Think  not,-  sweet  cox. !  that  I,  with  fickle  mind. 
Would  e'er  forget  wome  friends  I  leave  behind ; 
Ah,ilo !  believe  me,  in  that  southern  clime. 
Where  oft  I  wander,  reckless  of  the  time, 
Along  the  paths  of  some  rich  orange  grove, 
Where  wooing  perfumes,  sweet  as  lips  of  Love, 
Shall  soothe  the  spirit  as  my  footsteps  rove ; 
Believe  me,  then,  at  twilight's  balmy  hour, 
Ghul  thoughts  will  rise,  like  fragrance  from  a  flowef) 
Of  one  who,  as  a  rainbdw  in  the  skies. 
Allures  awhile,  then  fastly  iading  dies ; 
Gladden'd  my  pathway  a  short  month  or  two, 
When,  foroeo  by  Fate,  I  bade  a  sad  adieu! 
Alas !  too  soon  that  parting  wurd  will  sever 
Some  ties  I  've  hoped  might  cheer  iny  lot  forever : 
Will  break  the  spell  that  with  kind  Friendship  ctoie. 
To  blend  with  pleasure  thy  endearing  name ; 
Such  friendship  as  on  earth  man  rarely  finds, 
Unknown  to  fools — most  priz'd  by  noble  minds : 
How  brief  our  miion !  yet  we  've  shown  what  joy 
May  mark  aflectkm  free  from  base  alloy. 
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Wu  it  too  brief  to  prove  how  void  of  art 

Is  every  impolne  of  thy  gentle  hemrt? 

Ah,  no !  to  thee  't  is  Truth  that  bids  me  eay, 

Tliat  as  the  moon,  with  pure  pellucid  ray 

Sheds  silvery  radiance  o  'er  untrodden  snowv. 

In  soiiae  lone  valley,  where  in  still  repose 

Her  light  falls  calm  as  dewndrops  on  the  rote  -^ 

Sweet  even  thus  the  witchery  of  thy  naile. 

As  purely  radiant,  as  devoid  of  guile. 

Each  thought,  each  feeling  of  thy  snowy  breait. 

Enshrined  m  loveliness,  with  truth  imprest, 

Beams  forth  as  dearl^r  from  thy  deep,  dark  ejres. 

As  stars,  at  eve,  illumine  all  the  skies  ; 

Or  when  at  day-light  one  by  one  departing, 

Soon  from  the  east  the  sim*s  warm  rayB  are  darting* 

Ah,  why  so  fleeting  all  the  joy  we  know, 

As  toward  the  grave  with  hurrying  Atep  we  go  ? 

We  grasp,  and  taste  it  but  a  little  while ; 

When,  lo !  't  is  gone  —  't  is  vanished  like  a  sniile  { 

With  snch  experience  is  my  memory  fraught-^ 
Too  gladly  welcome,  though  so  dearly  bought : 
Since  our  first  meeting,  coz.,  hath  nought  occurred. 
In  look,  or  action,  or  unkindly  word, 
To  make  us  nnrse  one  feeling  of  regret, 
Or  think  't  were  better  we  had  never  met? 
Alas !  hese  memories,  still  to  me  most  dear, 
Linger  round  thee  and  round  this  dying  year; 
And  with  this  year,  which  soon  ibrever  ends, 
Must  I  leave  thee  —  thou  loveliest  of  friends! 

But 't  were  a  weakness  farther  to  proloDg 
The  sadness  which  increases  ynth  my  song : 
Fancy's  wild  track  no  longer  1 11  pursue. 
It  leads  too  eft  to  vanished  soenea  with  you. 
Yet,  though  so  soon,  those  parting  words  must  come. 
Like  sweet,  sad  music  from  a  muffled  ^rum ; 
Though  Fate  foon  bids  me  from  thy  presence  turn. 
It  ne'er  can  take  from  recollection's  urn 
One  thought  of  thee,  which  from  the  past  shall  roll. 
And  with  sweet  visions  still  enwimp  my  sonl. 
Whate'er  the  lot  the  Future  for  me  beara, 
Though  filled  with  sorrow,  or  with  life's  dull  cares ; 
Thonffh  Fortune  frown,  though  bitter  want  annoy. 
And  dark  reverses  banish  every  joy ; 
Si  ill  in  my  heart  1  '11  cherish  one  dear  token 
Which  from  thy  lips  in  kindly  words  was  spdcen  ( 
*  How  far  away  soe'er  1  dwell  from  thee. 
Thou  'It  someumes  think  of  absent,  far-ofT  me !' 
This,  this  alone  the  darkest  hour  shall  cheer 
With  hope  undimM,  save  by  a  joyfd  tear^. 

As  oft  the  sun  looks  on  some  scene  of  love. 

While  rain  falls  fhet  from  scatter'd  clouds  above. 

This,  this  alone  will  often  buoy  me  up. 

When  called  to  drink  pf  Disappointment's  cup ; 

This,  this  alone  shall  dissipate  each  sorrow. 

With  rapturous  gUmpi<es  of  a  brighter  morrow  > 

This  ray  alone  shall  light  my  douotfnl  track — 

I  take  all  words  of  grief  and  sorrow  back ! 

Though  years  vnknown  I'm  doom'dfrom  thee  to  sever, 

I  fabi  believe  it  will  not  be  fbrever : 

Vet  through  them  all,  one  thought  shall  e'er  sustain  -a* 

That  we  may  meet  once  more  on  earth  again : 

This  thought  even  now  doth  my  full  bosom  swell. 

As,  lingermg,  I  pronounce  a  fond  Farbwcll  ! 

(Few-York,  Deeembtr  26, 1844.)  BoMct :  A  $ 
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Air  iHTBonucTOKT  DnoovmsB  on  Msdical  Eijocatioiv.  Delirered  to  tbe  Studenta  of  0«ii«Ta 
Modieal  CoUaf  o.  Oetober  1, 1844.  By  Crarlxs  A.  Lxx,  A.  M.,  M .  D^  ProfesMr  of  OeDoral  Patho- 
logy and  Malaria  Madica  la  Oonera  CoUage.    Pobliabad  by  tha  Madieal  ClaM.  pp.  40.    Geaara: 


Ws  deaire  to  record  in  theae  page*  oor  tbanki  to  Dr.  L»  for  the  many  important  tnitha,  of 
intereat  not  only  to  medical  ttodenta  and  practitionera,  but  to  the  poblie  at  laige,  which  he  haa 
eondenaed  and  tnfuaed  into  the  discoone  before  na.  We  ahall  beat  evince  our  appreciation 
of  the  merita  of  the  prodaction,  by  aaking  the  reader'a  attention  to  a  few  extracta,  which 
we  indicated  with  our  pencil  aa  we  *  intentively'  followed  the  writer  in  hia  arguments  and 
illoatrationa.  In  treating  of  the  various  incentives  to  the  study  of  medicine  which  are 
supposed  to  actuate  those  who  engage  in  it.  Dr.  Lie  takes  occasion  to  remark,  that  many 
do  so  because  they  esteem  it  more  honorable  and  dignified  than  mechanical  or  agricultural 
pursuits;  a  view,  he  contends,  which  is  altogether  erroneous :  <  Here,  where  we  have  no  ^ 
nobility  but  that  of  the  mind,  no  immortality  but  that  which  springs  from  worthy  thoughts 
and  noble  deeds,  such  a  daim  can  no  more  be  conceded  than  that  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  or  the  expediency  of  a  hereditary  nobility.  *    Is  not  the  following  well  pot ! 

*  TnKMM  la  reaaon  to  soppoM  that  sobm  aogage  in  tha  stady  of  madiciaa,  baeauae  thay  baUeva  it 
will  afford  aa  aaaier  inoda  of  vupport  thaa  agriculture  or  tha  machanie  arts-  But  tboaa  who  hava 
baaa  engagad  for  any  tiaia  in  tha  practice  of  our  profesaion,  wbalhar  in  the  city  Or  country,  will  taU 
you  th«t  th'u  ia  altogatbar  a  aibtaka ;  that  there  m  no  calling  in  which  tha  body  and  tha  mind  are  ao 
aerarely  triad ;  none  in  which  mora  arduous  labor  i«  demanded.  Where  ia  the  trade  or  profeaaion 
that  raqniraa  more  unremitting  toill  in  which  the  mind  ia  ao  often  painAilly  ezerciaad?  ia  which 
anxialy  and  reaponaibility  are  ao  conataotly  experienced  f  in  which  there  ia  auch  frequent  depriva- 
tion or  reat  and  sleep  1  and  where  the  duration  of  life  ia  ao  uniformly  ahorteoed  in  conaaquanea  of 
tha  hardahipa,  mental  and  corporeal,  to  which  we  are  expoaed,  aa  that  of  medicine  1  There  ia  par- 
hapa  no  profeaaion  with  which  oura  may,  in  this  reaped,  with  more  juatica  he  compared  thaa  that  of 
•rm&.  The  triala  and  the  hardahipa  of  both  are  very  aimilar.  The  soldier  and  the  physician  are 
aqualty  ezpoaad  to  atmospheric  viciaaitudea— to  all  kiads  of  weather :  storm  and  wind,  heat  and  cold, 
avaahine  and  tempeat,  coma  alike  to  both :  marching  and  couoter-marching,  by  night  and  by  day ; 
tha  former  at  the  command  of  hia  auparior  officer,  the  latter  self-moved  at  every  rumuwna  of  auffer- 
ing  humanity ;  through  miry  awamp  or  tangled  forest,  following  an  ladlaii  trail  or  on  the  maeadam- 
laad  road  ;  it  ia  all  the  aaaM  to  both.  Sleeping  upon  their  arma,  ready  at  the  flrat  alarm  to  aetxa 
their  weaponaand  encounter  the  enemy,  whether  at  a  distance  or  ia  close,  mortal  combat;  prompt- 
Baaa,  energy,  courage  and  decision,  alike  necessary  to  both ;  to  both  a  mind  fertile  in  expadienta,  nch 
In  the  treaaured  resources  of  recorded  experience,  and  actuated  by  the  conviction  of  right,  and  the 
daaire  to  discharge  their  whole  duty ;  there  would  really  seem  but  little  difierence  between  the  two 
profeaaions,  and  that  so  fhr  as  mere  worldly  ease  and  comfort  ia  concerned,  a  man  might  aa  well  ba 
anrdlled  among  the  followers  of  Mara,  aa  the  dieciplea  of  JBaculapiua.  But  here  the  similarity  eoda. 
If  you  f<dlow  the  soldier  into  the  practical  application  of  hia  art  and  acieaoa,  and  tha  physician  in  hia 
arranda  of  mercy,  you  find  them  engaged  in  a  very  diQiereat  manner ;  the  one  brings  all  his  raaour- 
eaa,  his  skill,  his  courage  and  his  strength  to  bear  upoa  the  destruction  of  Ufa,  the  other  to  praaarva 
It  t  tha  one  seeks  to  mar  and  destroy  God's  imagn,  the  other  to  build  up  and  to  save.  Tbe  one  racks 
hia  invention  to  contrive  weapons  of  a  more  destructive  kind  ;  the  other,  the  true  conaervative.  to  find 
maam  to  prolong  human  existence.  They  are  in  short  the  antipodes  of  each  other  ia  every  thing  az- 
eapt  toll  and  hardship,  which  are  equally  the  heritage  of  both.* 

After  anerifced  castigation  of  those  persons  who  engage  in  medical  study  from  meroenaiy 
motives,  with  the  view  of  merely  acquiring  wealth,  and  such  poor  distinction  as  it  con- 
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fen,  Qor  author  proooedi  to  show  that  there  »  no  other  profenon  that  promimi  mich  ezten- 
nva  opportnnities  of  being  uaefbl  to  one's  fellow  men,  and  that  too  in  the  hour  of  their 
greateet  need : 

*  To  the  beoeroleiit  niedi  to  the  heart  that  ■mMthiaM  with  httman  torrov,  what  enploirBMDt  eaa 
B  delif  ht,  than  that  of  bindiog  up  the  brokeD  heart }  raittiiterfaic  to  t 


liDf  flow  ofheahbf  as  it  maotlee  orer  the  lately 
lore  liffht  up  In  the  coantenenee  i  etrenfth  amln 
t  (  whUe  jojT  and  fratitade  warn  the  heart  t  How 


ponfbly  afford  a  more  fincere  d 

bodj  and  the  mind  dieeaaed ;  watching  the  retttrniof  i 

paffid  and  tankea  cheek ;  ieeing  the  emile  once  more  1 

mTiforatiDf  the  limbs;  hope  reftnimatinf  the  breaat  (  wl  

pal^  and  inaif  niftcant  do  pecuniary  eonaideratione  appear,  when  Viewed  in  eompariaon  with  raeh 
rewarda  a>  thete!  And  a«  we  pane  along  through  life,  and  feel  that  the  time  may  be  at  hand  when 
we  shall  need  the  tame  eenrices  and  the  same  attention  that  we  hare  bestowed  upon  othere,  how 
cheering  the  reflection  that,  in  the  hands  of  Prorldence,  we  hare  been  instrumental  in  rvUevin*  the 
difftreeees  of  our  felloir  men ;  of  followinf ,  though  at  a  distanee.  in  the  footsteps  of  our  dlvhieMAa- 
na;  whose  earthly  mission  was  devoted  to  the  cure  of  moral  and  physical  disease.  It  will  be  a  con- 
solation, at  such  an  hour,  to  know  and  to  feel,  that  we  here  net  lired  altofether  in  rain  i  that  we 
have  been  nseftil  to  mankind ;  that  the  world  has  been  made  happier  throuf  b  our  humble  efforts ; 
that  when  we  shall  have  passed  awav,  and  bid  a  last  farewell  to  earthly  scenes  and  earthly  suffertofs, 
we  shall  leave  behind  us  a  name  and  an  example,  of  which  our  firiendsneed  not  be  ashamed.' 

Thb  extent  and  variety  of  attainment,  the  union  of  qualification,  neoeenry  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  accomplished  physician,  are  well  set  forth.  '  The  phynician  of  to-day  hi  not 
the  physician  of  the  last  century,  nor  even  of  fifty  years  ago.  What  would  then  have 
■erred  to  qualify  for  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  would  now  scarcely  fit  one  for  the  ofliee 
of  an  intelligent  nurse.'  The  starting-point  of  to-day  wan  the  goal  of  our  grand-fethen. 
Pathological  and  general  anatomy  have  been  created ;  methods  of  diagnoiiB  have  been 
improved;  analytical  and  pathological  chemistry  have  sprung  into  existence;  nuroetoos 
ukAJ  collateral  sciences  have  arisen,  and  all  have  advanced  with  giant  stiidee,  under 
the  giddance  of  the  inductive  philosophy.  In  tieating  of  the  more  Important  pialiminary 
bmnches  of  education  which  should  be  punned  by  the  medical  student,  Profeswr  Ln 
pays  a  noble  tribute  to  the  value  of  classical  attainments.  '  When  we  consider,'  he  aayi, 
'that  the  technology  of  our  art  has  been  chiefly  derived  fVom  the  Greek ;  that  it  has  served 
for  the  formation  of  the  different  compound  terms  employed  in  science ;  that  the  ablest 
medical  works  of  antiquity  are  locked  up  in  it;  that  many  thousand  words  in  English  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  through  it ;  that  the  prescriptions  in  our  medical  works  are  gener- 
ally written  in  Latin ;  that  most  of  our  anatomical  tenns  are  derived  from  this  language; 
that  the  diplomas  of  our  Colleges  and  (Jniveraities,  (which  those  who  receive  certainly 
ought  to  be  able  to  translate,)  are  couched  in  it;  that  it  is  a  universal  language  with  the 
learned,  and  one  in  which  has  been  written  a  greater  number  of  medical  works  than  per- 
haps any  other,  it  would  certainly  seem  that  medical  men  should  acquire,  if  not  a  critical 
yet  at  least  an  adequate  knowledge  of  these  tongues.'  Yet  not  only  for  their  immediate 
practical  utility,  but  for  their  influence  in  disciplining  the  faculties  to  persevering  and  pa- 
tient inquiry,  is  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  recommended.  By  their 
study  the  menjtal  faculties  are  so  disciplined  and  brought  under  control,  that  the  individual 
can  better  apply  them  to  advantage  in  the  investigation  of  any  other  subject  ttiat  may 
i  before  him.    The  subjoined  remarks  are  worthy  of  especial  heed : 


'  It  may  be  said,  as  it  has  been,  that  there  have  been  great  men,  men  of  eminent  nsefelneai,  who 
knew  nothingof  Latin  and  Greek,  and  yet  who  have  distinguiahed  themselves  not  only  in  the  walks 
''  science,  but  of  polito  literature.    Bxir  Jonson  tells  us  that  SiuicsnAU  had  ^ 


shine  on  the  scroll  of  (hrae,  as  brilliant  examples  of  intellectual  greatness,  and  as  beBefectors  of  their 
race.  This  is  true;  but  yet  who  can  sav  that  even  these  men,  eminent  as  ther  were,  and  usefbl  as 
their  lives  have  proved  to  mankind,  might  not  have  accomplished  still  mora,  had  they  eojoyed  the  nd- 
vanuges  of  early  mental  discipline,  through  the  study  of  the  classics  f  Beside,  these  and  other  slari- 
lar  instances  should  be  regarded  rather  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  A  eonvrehenaive  snrvey  of 
our  species  shows  us  that  some  men  are  bom  to  greatness :  that  is,  they  have  such  an  organisation 
impressed  on  them  by  nature,  as  easily  to  surmount  all  diflkulties,  and  rise,  as  Saul  stood  among  the 
Israelites,  bead  and  shoulders  above  ordinary  men.  Such  a  man,  preeminently,  was  WASBOforoH. 
He  woald  have  achieved  greatness  under  almost  any  circumstances.  His  noble  intellect  would  hate 
shone  forth  even  amidst  the  back-woods  of  Western  Virginia,  had  not  the  blackness  of  war  fbmished 
nA  a  fevoraUe  beck-ground  on  which,  as  on  a  canvass,  might  flash  forth  the  splendor  of  his  genius. 
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Batfewraeh  misda  sppaar  in  •  eestury }  and  it  u  abrard  to  reuoo  fitmi  theM  few  to  the  many.  W« 
most  take  men  aa  they  are,  and  Tons  rach  rolea  and  principlet  as  will  apply  to  the  manes.  Beeauae 
there  are  inslaueoB  of  oatoral  talent  ao  etron^  aato  hreak  tbreufrh  all  harrier*,  and  in  the  faee  of  every 
coBcelTaMe  diaadvantaf  e  attain  distinction  in  the  different  breaches  of  science,  or  in  civil,  military  or 
political  life,  where  not  only  all  ihcilitiesof  edacation  are  wantinc,  but  eren  access  to  necessary  hooka 
denied;  we  eertainly  hare  no  right  to  eonelnde  that  therefore  all  education  is  useless,  and  that  tine 
apent  in  OMntnt  cultnre  and  discipline  is,  lor  all  neeAiI  porpoeea,  wasted  and  thrown  away.  With 
equal  propriety  aif  hk  we  eondnde  that,  hecanae  seme  men  hare  rendered  their  names  illnstrioos  in 
the  annals  of  onr  raee,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  aneients,  or  the  study  of  their  lan- 
f  uages,  that  therefore  all  such  study  is  unnecessary,  and  destitute  of  all  practical  utility.  Moreover, 
what  a  fimd  of  ei^oj^auit,  what  ineetimahle  reeourees  in  the  hours  of  fktigae,  of  leisure,  or  of  adver- 
aity,  has  that  man  who  can  turn  to  the  pages  of  classic  lore  with  erer-new  delight,  and  feast  upon  the 
■ental  hanqnet  that  ever  there  lies  open  before  him .  Certainly,  we  may  apply  to  them  the  IsLiigutige 
of  the  Roman  omtor  on  another  occasion :  'These  studies  are  the  intelieetual  nourishment  of  youth 
and  the  cheering  recreation  of  age;  they  adorn  prosperity  and  are  the  solace  and  refuge  of  adversity ; 
th«y  are  pleaamit  at  hooM,  and  are  no  inenmbraace  abroad ;  they  abide  with  us  by  night,  go  with  na 
in  our  travels,  and  land  additiimat  aharms  to  the  attractions  of  onr  rami  retreats.* 

HHth  kindred  ability  the  ad  vantagea  of  an  acquaintanoe  with  the  FWnch  and  Gennan  tan- 
goagea  are  iUustrated.  '  They  abound  in  medical  works  of  the  highest  interest  and  valne, 
which  hare  not  bean  translated  into  English,  and  they  fomiah  tho  record  of  the  most  im- 
portant discoreries  and  improvements  in  medicine.  Indeed,  no  one  can  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  medical  science,  unless  he  is  able  to  peruse  the  works  that  are  constantly 
being  issued  from  the  press  in  these  oountriee.*  We  pass,  as  more  especially  interesting  to 
the  medical  student,  the  remarks  upon  the  Tarious  collateral  branches  of  professional  study, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  a  deserved  tribute  is  paid  to  the  great  chemical  discoveries 
of  the  present  era;  eontenttng  oonelves  with  this  synqvis  of  the  requisites  for  a  profeasor 
of  the  sdenee  of  bealmg : 

*  It  faapltes  a  knowledge  of  every  other  bmnch  of  medicine ;  a  IbU  acquaintance  with  the  recorded 
experience  of  the  past;  great  powers  of  discrimination,  and  actual  opportunities  for  witnessing  dis- 
ease. She  lays  under  contribution  every  department  of  nature ;  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral ; 
she  ransacks  earth,  ocean  and  air,  and  calls  In  die  other  scienees,  as  handmaids,  to  aid  in  her  arduous 
work.  Botany  yields  up  her  choicest  stores  at  her  command:  mineralogy,  from  the  lowest  depths  of 
the  earth,  gives  up  her  earths  and  ores  and  metnls :  animals,  ftxmi  the  icy  pole  or  beneath  the  equato- 
rial sun,  are  obedjent  to  her  eall :  chemistry  seisas  them,  and  by  refined  and  delicate  processes  of  art, 
extorts  from  them  their  Mdden  virtues ;  forces  them  to  confess  their  secret  source  of  action ;  and  then 
science  stepa  in  and  applies  them  all  to  the  relief  of  human  maladies  and  the  cure  of  disease.  Here  ia 
a  noble  fi^  for  study  and  investigation.  Human  ambition  could  scarcely  wish  a  broader  theatre  for 
eaterpriae  and  action.  Notwithstanding  all  that  is  kaown,  how  much  yet  reraaini  to  be  durcovered ! 
What  trophtos  are  yet  to  be  won,  what  victories  achieved,  in  our  confiicts  with  disease!  The  Tego- 
tidile  materia  medica  of  oar  country  remains  as  yet  almost  unexplored.* 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  close  our  notice  of  this  excellent  discourse,  than  by  quo- 
ting the  conclusion  of  the  performance : 

*OtTBs  is  a  privileged  profession.  When  pursued  with  proper  raotiTes  and  a  proper  spirit,  it  im- 
proves the  heart  as  weH  as  the  intelleat ;  ana  the  duties  to  which  it  calls  us  awaken  tne  best  emotions 
of  our  nature,  foster  the  benevolent  affections,  and  promote  all  the  charities  of  social  life.  As  there  ia 
no  profession  that  heMs  out  greater  iudueementafor  industry  and  honorable  exertion  than  ours;  none, 
the  eoaseieotious  pursuit  of  which  carries  along  with  it  so  full  and  abundant  rewards ;  so,  alao,  thera 
is  none  which  offers  such  flrequent  opportunities  of  doing  good ;  of  manifesting  that  kindness  and  dis- 
fattereeted  benevolence  that  blesses  the  giver  mora  than  tne  recipient.  When  prosecuted,  I  say,  with 
correct  feelings  and  motives,  the  study  as  well  as  practice  of  medicine  is  preeminently  calculated  to 
advance  our  moral  as  well  as  mental  improvement    Who  that  has  witnessed  the  remorse  of  the  dying 

Knitent.  looking  hack  on  davs  misspent,  time  muimproved,  and  privileges  abuped  and  perverted, 
t  will  be  prompted  to  fUtmhlness  in  the  diecharge  of  his  own  personal  and  relative  duties)  It 
would  seem  that  he  whoea  heart  is  not  made  better  by  scenes  like  those  which  we  are  constantly  wit- 
aemtaiff,  wouM  not  be  moved  though  one  should  rise  IVom  the  dead.  Every  day,  the  practirang  physi- 
elan  sees  how  vice  carries  aloog  with  it  itoown  punishment ;  how  the  iniquities  of  the  fether  are  Tisi- 
ted  upon  the  chiUraD  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation;  how  nnbriilleil  passions  deform  and  break 
down  the  bodily  tenement  which  temporarily  shelters  the  immortal  principle,  so  defeced  and  polluted ; 
how,  even  in  this  world,  rirtue  meets  its  juiit  reward.  Who,80 often  as  the  physician,  is  prompted  to 
rafiect  upon  the  uncertainty  of  human  health  and  human  life  ?  who  se  often  reminded  of  its  extreme 
brevity, '  so  scantily  proportioned  to  oar  moral  wants  and  our  Intellectual  aspirations  V  Who  so  often 
baholdB  *the  silver  cord  looaed,  tho  golden  bowl  broken,  the  pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain,  the  wheel 
broken  at  the  cistera  V  And  who,  therefore,  has  greater  reason  to  sMde  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
preaeher :  *  Fear  OoD  and  keep  his  commandmenti ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man  V 

With  this  forcible  and  feeling  illustration  of  the  'mission*  of  the  true  practitioner  of  the 
healing  art,  we  take  leave  of  the  matter-full  pamphlet  before  us ;  commending  it,  (if  need 
be,  after  our  liberal  extracts,}  to  the  heedful  perusal  of  our  readen. 
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Thb  Waif:  a  CoLi.xcnoN  of  l*OBia.    InoM  rolume.  pp,  144.    Cambridfe,  MnMckttMtte: 
ProM  of  John  Owkn. 

Ths  purity  and  delicacy  of  the  eztemaU  of  this  ezceediagly  handtome  litde  Tolume,  lo 
cieditahle  to  the  eitablished  taste  of  the  worthy  publisher,  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  iti 
ooDtentik  Beside  the  contributions  from  the  pen  of  the  Editor,  (which  we  suspect  may  be 
included  ay  well  in  the  designation  *Anohtmovi*  as  in  the  proper  name  of  *HBNaT 
W.  LoNGFSixow,')  there  are  gathered  together  a  goodly  number  of  delightful  effusions, 
various  in  kind, combining  &ncy,  feeling,  pure  afifoctioni  and  pictures  of  natural  scenes,  and 
embodying  the  cherished  thoughts,  not  only  of  the  more  eminent  modem  poeti,  English  and 
American,  but  these  of  the  glorious  bards  who  '  illuminated  the  golden  age  of  Engliah 
ung/  We  are  gratified,  in  looking  over  the  pages  before  us,  to  find  our  own  taste  endor- 
■ed  by  so  competent  a  Judge  as  our  accomplished  friend.  We  remember  to  have  transfer^ 
led  at  different  times,  or  copied  passages  from,  a  moiety  at  least  of  the  charming  poenw 
that  go  to  make  up  the  collection,  including  Hood's  touching '  Bridge  of  Sjghs  ;*  yet  we 
have  read  them  again  with  a  renewed  relish,  while  very  many  of  them  are  entirely  new 
to  us.    From  the '  Proem,'  by  the  editor^  we  take  these  admirable  stanzas : 


I  sn  the  lif  ht*  of  the  yillsf  a 
Gleam  throuf  h  the  ndn  sod  the  miat. 

And  a  feeing  of  Mulnau  cornea  o'er  me, 
That  my  soul  cannot  reiiat : 

A  feeling  of  sadseaa  and  loagiag, 

That  la  not  akin  to  pain. 
And  resemblea  aorrow  only 

A*  the  mist  reaembles  the  raia. 


adtomeaoi 
Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay. 
That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feelingi 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 


Not  ftom  the  grand  old  i 
Not  from  the  barda  sablime. 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Throuf  h  the  corridors  of  time. 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  muaici 
Tbeir  mifhty  thoufhU  suggest 

Life's  endless  toil  and  endearour ; 
And  to<night  I  long  for  rest. 


Read  from  some  hnmbler  poet, 
Whose  songs  gushed  ft<om  his  heart. 

As  shdwersfrom  the  clouds  of  summer, 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start : 

Who  thnMgli  loag  days  of  labor. 

And  aightt  devoid  of  ease, 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 

Of  wonderful  melodiea. 


Kve  powei 
The  restless  pulse  of  care. 
And  come  like  the  benedietioB 
That  follows  alter  prayer. 

Thea  read  from  the  trsaaared  volume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice. 
And  lead  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

And  the  night  shall  be  fiUed  with  masle, 
And  the  cares,  that  infest  the  day. 

Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the-Araba, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 


How  sweet,  how  inexpresaibly  beautiAil,  are  the  ibllowhig  tender  lilies  frail  the  teiid«f 
heart  of  Thomas  HdOD : 


THB     SXATH    BED. 


Wx  watched  her  breathing  thro'  the  night, 

Her  breathinf  soft  and  low, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fra 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speaki 

So  slowly  moved  about,  « 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  being  out 


Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears. 
Our  fears  ohr  hOpes  belled  { 

We  thought  her  dymg  when  she  slept, 
And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  mom  came  dim  aad  sad. 
And  chill  with  early  showers, 

Her  quiet  eyelids  closed ;  —she  had 
Another  mom  than  ours. 


We  have  no  space,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  for  farther  extracts ;  and  can  only  recommend 
sll  readers  who  desire  an  ornament  to  their  libraries,  in  a  double  sense,  to  purchase  at 
oDce  the  clianning  volume  which  we  have  been  compelled  so  hastily  to  despatch. 
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CoMTXMUTiom  ON  SOKK  ov  THX  Oxj>  PoBTf.    By  Jijfss  EussKLL  LoiTKLL.    Ill  oiM  Tdiime. 
pp.903.    C«nbrid(«:  JoBif  OwxH. 

Many  raaden  of  thu  volume  will  recognize  in  a  laige  portion  of  in  content!  the  enb- 
■tai|ce  of  a  leriesof  papen  which  appeared  formerly  in  the  *  Boston  Mieoellany/  a  monthly 
magazine,  which  *  endured  hut  for  a  Mason.'  We  rememher  to  haTe  read  the  articlee  with 
pbasmre,  and  are  not  turpriaed  to  learn,  from  the  author's  preface,  that  in  ccdlecting  them 
into  a  Tolome,  he  has  only  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  many  friends,  who  in  common 
with  the  puhlie  at  Urge  had  received  them  with  approbation.  Mr.  Lowell,  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  has  thrown  his  essays  into  the  form  of  conversations,  after  the  manner  of 
Waltce  SAVAGfe  Landor,  in  order  to  give  them  greaser  freedom  and  an  added  interest 
llie  author  says  of  them,  with  equal  modesty  and  felicity :  <  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  e»- 
teem  them  of  any  great  price.  Standing  as  yet  only  in  the  outer  porrh  of  life,  I  cannot  be 
expected  to  report  of  those  higher  mysteries  which  He  unrevealed  in  the  body  of  the  temple. 
Yet  ae  a  child,  when  he  he  has  found  but  a  mean  pebble,  which  differs  from  ordinary  only 
80  much  as  by  a  stripe  of  quarts  or  a  stain  of  iron,  calls  his  companions  to  behold  his  trea- 
sure, which  to  them  also  afibrds  matter  of  delight  and  wonder;  so  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
my  little  findings  may  be  pleasant  and  haply  instructive  to  some  few.'  We  annex  two 
brief] 


*  KxATs  ud  TiNNTSOH  UTS  both  raaaten  of  detcription,  bat  Kbats  hsd  the  finer  ear  for  all  the 
nice  anelogiet  end  euf  gettioni  of  Muiid,  while  hie  eye  had  an  equally  inatinctive  rectitude  of  percep- 
tion in  color.  Txmnrsoif'a  epitheta  angrMt  a  ailent  picture ;  Kkat's  the  very  thing  itaelf,  with  ita 
aoand  or  atillneaa. 

JOHN. 

*  I  rsBiember  a  atansa  of  TmNTS02f*a  which  onitea  theae  exceUenoea : 

'  ▲  STIZ.Z.,  salt  pool,  locked  in  with  bar*  of  aazul. 
L«ft  on  tha  Bhora  :  which  haar*  all  night 
Tba  ploasing  aaaa  draw  backward  from  the  land 
Thatr  moon  lad  watara  whita.  * 

•  PHILIP. 

*  That  ia  one  of  the  most  perfect  imag ei  in  any  language^  and  aa  a  picture  of  a  aoul  made  lonobr 
and  Mlilah  by  Indulg ence  in  OTor-refined  philoeophising ,  it  ia  yet  more  ezquiaite.  But,  if  Tsmnrsoirs 
mind  be  more  aenaitiTe,  KaAT*a  ia  grander  and  of  a  larger  graap.  It  may  be  a  nneration  or  two  be- 
fore there  comee  anolhor  m»  delicate  thinker  and  apeaker  as  Tsnktsov  ;  but  it  will  be  eenturiea  befbrv 
another  nature  ao  ap<Mtaneottaly  noble  and  ra^eatic  aa  that  of  Kkats,  and  ao  tender  and  merciful,  toot 
it  embodied.    MThat  a  aceae  of  deapair  ia  that  of  hia,  where  Saturn  flnda  the  vanqoiahed  Tittna  i 

'SoAaoa  !»■««■  of  life,  one  hars,  osa  there. 
Iav  vaat  and  edgeways,  like  a  dismal  cirque 
Of  I3mld-e tones  upon  a  forlorn  moor, 
When  the  chill  rain  begins  at  ehut  of  a^e. 
In  dull  November.' 

The  subjoined  thoughts  upon  death  are  impressive ;  but  ah !  they  proceed  from  one  who 
is  yet  upon  the  threshold  of  life,  and  who  knows  little  whereof  he  speaks.  What  we 
thould  do  and  what  we  can  do,  present  differences  which  we  hope  our  young  poet  may  be 
long  in  discovering.  Let  the  beloved  companion  of  his  bosom  fade  from  his  sight ;  let  an 
infSuit  perish  like  a  bloseom  from  the  maternal  arms ;  let  the  dear  departed  go  down  into 
the  dust  together,  together  to  sleep  the  dreamless  sleep  of  the  grave  ;  and  sure  we  are,  that 
to  '  welcome  death*  would  be  deemed  a  task  too  hard  for  poor  humanity : 

*  Wmr  ahould  men  ever  be  afraid  to  die,  but  that  they  regard  the  apirit  as  secondary  to  that  which 
la  but  its  mere  appendage  and  conveniency,  ita  aymbol,  iu  word,  ita  means  of  visibility  J  If  the  aonl 
lose  diis  poor  mansion  of  hers  by  the  sudden  conflagration  of  disease,  or  by  the  slow  decay  of  age, 
ia  ahe  therefore  houseless  and  shelterless  f  If  she  cast  away  this  soiled  and  tattered  nrment,  ia  she 
therefore  naked  1  A  child  looka  forward  to  hia  new  auit,  and  dona  it  joyAilly ;  we  cling  to  our  rags 
and  foulneaa.  We  ahould  welcome  Death  aa  one  who  bringa  ua  tidings  of  the  finding  of  long-lost 
titles  to  a  large  family  estate,  and  set  out  gladly  to  take  possession,  though,  i!  may  be,  not  without  a 
natural  tear  for  the  humbler  home  we  are  leaving.  Death  always  means  os  a  kindness,  though  he 
has  often  a  grulTway  of  offering  it.  Even  if  the  soul  never  returned  from  that  chartleaa  and 
pod  country,  which  I  do  not  believe,!  would  take  Sir  John  Daviks's  reason  as  a  good  one : 

•  BoT.  aa  Noah's  pigeon,  which  returned  no  more, 
I>id  show  she  footing  found,  for  all  the  flood  , 
8o,  whan  good  souls,  departed  through  death's  door. 
Coma  not  agaia,  it  shows  their  dwellinf  good.' 
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*Tbe  realm  of  Death  Menu  an  enemy'a  eouotry  to  moit  men,  on  wboM  •horei  they  are  loathly 
drireD  by  ^treaa  of  weather;  to  the  wiie  man  it  is  the  detired  port  where  he  moor*  his  bark  gladly, 
es  in  aome  qaiet  haToa  of  the  Fortunate  Isles ;  it  is  the  folden  west  into  which  his  sun  sinks,  and| 
■aktBf, casta  back  a  rlory  ujpon  the  leaden  clood-rack  which  had  darkly  besieged  his  day.'  «  .  .  'We 
look  at  dMKlh  throngh  the  cheap^f  laaed  windows  of  the  flesh,  and  believe  him  for  the  monster  whieh 
the  flawod  and  cracked  glass  presents  him.' 

The  yoliiixie,  we  ehoold  not  omit  to  mention,  to  the  credit  of  the  pobliaher,  it  chameter- 
iied  by  the  nme  neatnen  of  execution  for  which  LoitonBLLOw's  *  Waif  ii  ao  remaitable^ 


Ah  Emat  on  the  Ahcizkt  and  Hodkbn  Orsxk  Lamguaoxs:  containing  Remarks  on  th« 
Aoeanta,  Pronnndation,  etc.  i  to  which  is  added  Eztractt  from  Modem  Greek  Authors.  By  C^jub- 
TOPHoaoa  Plato  Castaxtzs,  of  Seio,  Greece.    Andover :  1844. 

Hk.  CAfiTAHit)  who  baa  been  delivering  lectnrea  on  the  Greek  Revolotion,  calculated  to 
awaken  a  ttrang  intereat  in  the  minds  of  those  wlio  by  taste  and  education  are  inspired 
with  a  love  for  the  history  and  Kterature  of  Greece,  has  written  a  pamphlet  fdth  the 
above  title.  His  remarks  on  accents,  etc.,  will  be  interesting  to  the  scholar,  as  well  as 
bis  notice  of  some  modem  authors,  examples  of  poetry,  and  kindred  topics.  Tbe  fins 
which  blazed  in  olden  times  still  glow  in  their  ashes.  The  mountains  are  the  home  o^ 
freedom,  and  the  muse  of  men  whose  souls  are  filled  with  a  love  of  liberty,  and  with  a 
corresponding  grandeur.  And  songs  are  still  rife,  noble  as  that  of  Harmodiui  and  AAis- 
TOorroN ;  while  the  same  knell  which  told  the  death  of  Hippias,  has  been  lately  made  to 
ring  exultuigly  through  Greece.  We  have  room  but  for  an  extract  or  two  touching  upon 
the  Greek  moimtaineen : 

*Tbx  aonntaineers  often  make  the  rallies  and  precipices  echo  with  voices  of  melody,  while  they 
march  along, or  dance  the  Pyrrhica.  They  are  generally  tall,  with  very  slender  waist  and  lofty  brow. 
Dark  and  sometimes  light  hair,  growing  long,  as  with  the  anciesti,  depends  over  thrtr  shoulders : 
Black  and  frequently  blue  eyes  are  found,  distinguished  by  sharpness  and  brilliancy  i  their  lirabe  are 
wall  formed,  and  they  answer  to  the  description  of  Hovxa : 

*Tha  biigbt-eyod.  well-booted.  lons-b«lred  AcbaUxis.' 

'  Their  valor  is  connected  with  noble  qualities  of  tbe  soul,  resembling  the  god-like  traits  of  the 
primeval  oocopanu  of  Olvmpus.  Before  battle,  they  practise  the  strictest  temperance.  They  drink 
sseally  no  stimulants,  and  abstain  from  all  effeminate  indulgence,  entertaining  an  opinion  that  the 
keet  gratification  of  sense  imparu  to  the  enemy's  ball  or  sabre  a  flital  effect  •  .  .  With  all  their 
impetaoaity,  the  Clepts  are  patient.  Nicozasas  at  the  bridge  of  Pravi,  on  the  river  Carason,  fought 
three  days  without  provisions,  under  a  driving  snow-storm.  A  song  eommemorates  the  event. 
Before  tbe  fight  that  was  fatal  to  Masco  Bozzaris,  he  with  his  band,  the  same  nisht,  had  in  nine  hoars 
travelled  forty-two  miln  orer  precipices,  mountains  and  torrents,  in  a  deluge  of  rain. 

'  The  Buliotea  and  Parraniotos  are  less  numerous  than  the  Olympians  and  Paraassiani,  yet  they 
have  gained  m<Mre  credit  by  their  bravery,  among  foreigners.    BVsoif  ssys  i 

^  '  Ow  Bull's  rock  and  Pazfa'i  ihore, 

SxiatB  the  remnant  of  a  line. 
Such  M  the  Dorlo  xnothen  bore : 
And  there,  perhaps,  kome  seed  is  sown. 
Bach  aa  the  Heraolidan  blood  might  own  (' 

'The  Cleptic  women,  in  general,  have  a  fair  complexion,  slender  waists,  black  and  sometimes  light 
hair,  and  dark  or  blue  eyes.  The  female  relatives  of  Masco  Bozzabxs  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty. 
The  drees  of  the  Doric  maidens  is  destitute  of  whale-bone  and  other  artificial  but  destructive  charms, 
and  is  usnaliv  more  costly  than  the  costume  of  the  mem  To  display  wealth,  gold  coins  are  strung 
ibr  heads ;  the  number  of  these  specie  neck-laces  is  an  index  of  the  lady's  fortune.  The  prospects 
of  tbe  lover  are  exposed  to  view,  without  any  deceit  like  that  practised  in  other  leads,  where  the 
maidens  frequently  make  Atlse  pretensions  to  opulence,  in  order  to  ensnare  an  unsuspecting  youth, 
in  matrimony.  •  •  .  A  large  portion  of  Ibsahim  Pasha's  army  was  routed  by  a  partv  of  Laconiaa 
women  in  the  defiles  of  Taygetus.  When  they  saw  the  descendants  of  Phasaoh  advancing,  they 
shoeted,  alluding  to  their  marks  of  Ophthalmia,  *  Death  to  the  cross-eyed  Egyptians  V 

This  *  Essay'  is  exceedingly  well  executed,  in  a  typographical  point  of  view ;  and  is 
thus  worthy  alike  of  preservation  and  perusal ;  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  pamphlet^works  of  thu  *  cheap*  literary  age. 
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Anciint  IVtAyKLLKEB  i!f  THE  East. — We  have  been  permitted,  through  the  kind- 
new  of  Meesn.  Bartlxtt  and  Wilfoed,  antiquarian  book-purveyera  fai  Broadway,  to 
inipect  toine  old  and  curious  books  of  travel,  which  form  but  a  few  out  of  their  splendid 
collection.    The  titles  of  some  of  these  are  as  follows : 

'  Tbb  NavifmOons,  Peregrinstioni,  sod  Voya|^  made  into  Turkie ;  by  Nicholas  Nicholat,  (not 
Nicholas  NicklsbyO  Daulphinous.  Liord  of  Arfeuila,  Chamberlaioe  and  Geog^rapber  Ordinarie  to 
the  King  of  France ;  conuining  aundrie  sinfolaritiea  wbich  the  author  hath  there  seaiie  and  obser> 
ued  ;  deuided  into  Foure  Booken,  with  Threescore  figures  naturally  wt  forth,  as  well  of  men  as 
women ;  with  diners  faire  and  memorable  histories.  Translated  cat  of  the  French,  by  T.  Wash- 
ncoTON,  the  younf  er.    Imprinted  at  London,  1565.' 

'  A  Geofraphicai  Hutorie  of  Africa,  written  in  Arabic  and  Italian,  by  JoRir  Lxo  a  Mobs,  borne  tai 
Granada,  and  brought  up  in  Barbaric ;  wherein  he  has  at  large  described  not  only  the  qaaUtie8,sii«- 
ations,  and  distances  or  the  regions,  cities,  towns,  mountains,  etc.  Translated  and  eoUectod  by 
John  Pobt,  lately  of  Gonsuill  and  Caius  College,  in  Cambridge.    London,  1600.' 

*  Tm  TrsTahi  of  Bignor  PxBrao  Dslla  Valls,  a  noble  Roman,  into  East  ladis  and  Arabia  Desstta. 
I — 1^,1665.'  ^ 


'  Son  Yeares  TraTels  into  Africa  and  Asia  the  Great,  especially  describing  the  famous  Empires  of 
Persia  and  Industant:  as  also  divers  other  kingdoms  in  the  Orientall  Indies  and  Ilea  adfjacent:  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hssbcbt.    London,  1677.' 

*  Tm  Six  Voyages  of  Jobh  Baptista  Tbatkrivikb,  a  noble  man  of  Fraaoo,  now  liring.  through 
Turkie  into  Persia  and  the  East  Indies.    Finished  in  the  year  1670.    Giving  an  aeoonnt  of  the  staits 


of  those  countries;  illustrated  with  divera  sculptures,  together  wkh  a  new  relation  of  the  preeant 
Grand Seignor's  Seraglio,  by  the  same  author;  made  English  by  J.  P.;  to  which  is  added  a  des- 
cription of  all  the  kingdoms  which  encompass  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas:  by  an  Engiiah  trarel- 
lar :  never  beftHre  printed.   London,  1678.' 

*Thi  Four  Epistles  of  Busbbquius,  concerning  his  Embassy  into  Turkie;  being  remarks  upon  tks 
religion,  customs,  riche«,  etc. ;  to  which  is  added  bis  advice  how  to  manage  war  against  the  Turks. 
Done  into  English.    London,  1 694.' 

These  form  but  few  of  the  titles  of  those  antique  volumes,  with  their  eccentric  figures 
and  illustrations,  their  flourislies,  and  pictures  designed  in  the  bosom  of  initial  letters,  and 
their  ponderous  proportions  covered  with  the  dust  of  centuries ;  which,  standing  by  the  flip- 
pant duodecimos  of  modem  travels,  would  make  the  eye  of  the  antiquary  roll  over  them 
with  delight.  In  eiamining  their  pages  we  are  struck  with  that  delightful  simplicity  of 
narrative,  and  that  hearty  old  Saxon,  which  distinguish  them.  The  men  of  that  compara- 
tive antiquity  toU  their  tale  with  that  delightful  faiih  with  which  a  child  now-a-days 
would  listen  to  a  grand-father's  stories.  Both  speakers  and  Inteners  are  enveloped  in  the 
same  atmosphere  of  romance,  and  carried  along  by  the  same  spirit;  and  unwearied,  unwea- 
rying, go  on,  charmed  with  each  other's  society,  through  the  lengthened  narrative.  When 
8ir  John  Maunoevijlli  tells  *  straunge  Marveilles  in  Inde  or  in  the  Holy  iAnde,'  where 
he  journeyed  many  years,  he  does  it  with  an  unflinching  trust  in  the  reader's  credibility; 
or  when  he  prefaces  his  strangest  curiosities  with  *  they  seyn,'  professing  simply  to  give 
tham  at  second-hand,  he  never  pauses  to  bolster  them  up  with  proof  or  evidence,  knowing 
ftdl  well  that  he  has  got  the  ear  of  his  aoditory ;  or  with  such  coranxm-place  remarks,  as 
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*lUs  OHiy  appear  incredible ;'  or  *  Truth  ia  stranger  than  fiction ;'  or  *  We  beg  to  aHwe  the 
roader  thai  this  oomee  on  the  moet  undoubted  authority ;'  or  *  Did  we  not  receive  this  from 
a  fiiend  on  whom  we  could  rely,  we  should  be  disposed  to  set  it  down  as  a  mere  fiction  of 
the  bcain.'  But  with  a  faithful  reliance,  and  severe  gravity  of  countenance,  he  makes  you 
his  confidant,  and  indeed  does  tell  some  very  *  hard  ones ;'  but  looks  you  in  the  face  so  can- 
didly, that  you  are  lain  to  receive  them  into  good  and  honest  hearts.  How  favorably  does 
bis  straight-forward  honesty,  in  simply  spreading  before  you  what  he  has  seen  or  what  he 
has  *  heard  tell,'  contrast  with  the  arrogance  and  assumption  of  our  modem  tourist,  who  is 
driven  over  the  beaten  ground,  and  after  an  absence  of  a  few  months,  considerably  wiser 
it  may  be  than  when  he  first  set  out,  comes  back  to  show  you  the  penny  that  be  dropped  in 
VesuviuSy^or  the  extremity  of  tlie  noses  chipped  from  the  statues  of  Rome ;  to  enlighten  you 
on  the  subject  of  religion  and  manners  by  the  addition  of  his  superficial  reflections  to  the 
novelty  of  his  narrative.  The  patience  of  sensible  men  is  exhausted  in  listening  to  these  fel- 
lows, who  would  sneer  contemptuously  at  Sir  John's  stories,  yet  convey  more  false  impres- 
sions in  a  single  page  of  their  books  than  he  in  a  whole  volume :  with  no  freshness  to 
recommend  them,  but  a  deal  of  vanity ;  and  their  positive  opinions  prefaced  with, '  When 
1  was  in  EUigland,'  or  *  When  I  was  in  France ;'  giving  evidence  of  little  enlargement  of  the 
mind;  imbued  virith  prejudice ;  stamped  all  over,  like  an  American  penny,  with  stars  and 
liberty,  and  not  worth  a  cent.  We  might  mention  a  dozen  such  books,  from  recollection, 
or  from  simply  letting  the  eye  run  over  a  catalogue  or  over  a  bookseller's  shelves ;  but  the 
task  is  invidious,  and  would  scarcely  serve  any  good  purpose,  at  a  time  when  the  facilities 
of  travel  are  so  great,  and  that  which  is  lightest  and  most '  full  of  emptiness'  is  first  set  in 
motion.  These  men  gather  distresses  in  Ireland,  taxes  in  England,  wonders  and  miracles 
in  Spain  or  Italy,  and  manners  in  America.  It  is  an  easy  matter  now  to  '  get  foots'  and  to 
build  up  statistics,  and  to  make  books,  when  the  cost  of  transportation  is  only  nominal ; 
yet  it  is  to  be  questioned  if  they  are  so  honest,  or  ever  so  much  to  be  relied  on  in  the  main, 
as  in  ancient  times,  when  '  facts'  were  fewer,  and  with  great  difficulty  arrived  at,  and 
were  grasped  by  the  eager  traveller,  to  be  carried  to  a  great  distance,  by  a  moet  toil- 
some journey,  before  they  had  even  grown  into  a  small  rumor.  '  Facts'  may  now  be  had 
by  the  basket-full,  or  made  to  order  of  any  new  theory.  Impressed  with  the  superficial  na- 
ture of  modem  travels,  it  was  refreshing  to  read  these  ancient  narratives,  and  especially  to 
mark  their  Doric  plainness  of  style  and  '  matter-full'  pages,  compared  with  the  wordy  and 
spun-out  narratives  of  our  peripatetic  philosophers.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  prefaces  his 
travels  to  the  '  famous  Empires  of  Persia  and  Industant,  as  also  dioere  other  kingdomes  in 
the  Orientall  Indies  and  lies  adjacent, '  with  tlie  following  poetical  address '  To  the  Reader :' 

*  Hxax  thou  at  lesser  psins  than  he 
Hay  est  behold  what  be  did  see; 
Thou  participat'st  his  gaios, 
But  he  alone  reserves  the  pains. 
He  travelled  not  with  lucre  sotted  $ 
He  went  for  knowledge — and  he  got  it! 
Then  thank  the  author :  thanks  is  light; 
Who  has  presented  to  thy  sight 
Seas,  binds.  Men,  Beasts,  fishes  and  birds, 
The  rarest  that  the  world  affords.* 

•  On  Good  Friday,'  says  our  author,  after  stating  that  he  took  shipping  at  Deal,  *  with  nz 
great  and  well-manned  ships  in  company,  in  a  few  hours  coasting  close  by  the  He  of  Wight, 
a  sodden  boresque  or  gust  assaulted  us,  which  after  an  hour's  rage  spent  itself  and  blew  os 
on  the  third  day  (double-solemnized  that  year  by  being  the  Feast  of  Mother  and  Son)  upon 
the  Lixsaid's  Point.  The  seven-and-twentieth  dsy,  sailing  by  Bilbo  in  Galletia,  we 
laonched  into  the  Spanish  Ocean,  where  we  had  no  sooner  entored  but  we  descried  seven 
tall  ships,  whom  reputing  enemies,  we  bore  up  to  speak  with ;  howbeit  they  proved  friends, 
HoUandeis  out  of  the  Levant,  who  drunk  our  healtbi,  and  saluted  us  as  they  paised  with 
a  rearing  culveiin,  and  we  in  retom  vomiMfinik  a  Uke  graltftU  echo.    Thus  plowing  the 
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liquid  teas  in  merriment  till  the  thirtieth  day,  made  m  the  eport  of  danger,  itniggling  with 

■uch  mighty  wavei  aa  oftimei  made  as  leem  to  climb  up  mountaina  of  nit  water,  and 

fl&attway  precipitaied  headlong  at  it  were  'twizt  cloven  eeas;  a  good  while  heaven  and 

iea.  seeming  undeoided.    Tbui  pnt  me  in  mind  of  the  third  ode  in  the  firrt  lA,  of  Hokacb, 

where 'ditaid: 

*  A  HXJL»T  of  brua  that  naa  had  tare. 
Who  in  a  barque  did«t  firat  andure 
The  raging  mm,  not  valuing  Ufa. 
Midat  fierce  Muth-wMtand  north-wljid  •trife.' 

Of  the  Canary  blea  he  remarks :  '  A  word  of  what  they  were.  They  knew  no  God  hot 
Nature ;  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire;  shaved  with  flint-stones ;  gave  their  children  to 
be  nursed  with  goats ;  cultured  the  earth  with  the  horns  of  oxen ;  abominated  the  slaugh- 
ter of  beasts ;  for 

— ~* how  can  they  be  good 
Who  dare  each  day  ionbrue  their  bands  in  Uood  V 

no  n^eum  and  Uaim ;  lust  and  carelessness  vailing  them  so,  as  little  diflerenoe  was  twizt 
tliem  and  other  animals.  Some  glimmering,  one  would  think,  they  had  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  for  the  dead  they  washed  and  kept  erected  in  a  cave,  a  staflfin  one  hand  and  a 
pail  of  milk  and  wine  set  near  him  to  support  and  comfort  him  in  his  pilgrimage  to  Elysium. 
At  this  day  they  are  reduced  to  civility,  and  become  Spanish  Christians.  Canariie,  to 
called,  a  muUitudme  canorum,  saith  Pliny,  about  which  there  is  no  small  difierence  among 
writers,  some  placing  them  at  the  Azores,  some  at  the  Hesperides  y  but  certam  it  is  they 
were  Bndiscovered,but  more  certainly  uninhabited,  till  the  yeare  1328,  by  one  MACHAN,an 
Englishman,  from  whose  relation  one  Lewis  de  Cordeza  two  years  after  sailed  thither.' 
Proceeding  on  his  voyage,  '  the  air  and  ocean  contending  who  should  make  the  greater 
noise,  nevertheless  hoping  in  the  Lord,  and  having  the  ships  of  our  fleet,  which  were  all 
disperBt,  meet  joyfully  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  had  better  leisure  to  contemplate  that 
ironiquest  satyr  of  Juvbmal  : 

*  I  none  et  venUi  aaimam  committa.*  * 

The  author  rather  doubts  the  limits  of  the  dominion  of  that  mighty  potf^ntate  Prestsk. 
JoBN,  concerning  whom  the  Roman  eminaries  have  spoken  liberally:  he  will  not  call  it  a 
pious  fraud,  but  they  assumed  too  great  a  liberty  in  blazoning  the  success  of  their  labors. 
After  stating  at  much  length  the  conclusive  reasons  for  his  belief,  our  author  says:  <  We 
may  well  question  the  extent  of  his  empire,  and  give  it  equal  credit  as  we  do  the  library 
of  the  European  Men  found  in  the  Castle  of  Amara,  where,  among  the  rest,  were  some 
MS.  of  Enoch  and  Livt  !'  Of  St  Helena  be  remarks  :  'The  De  is  hard  to  be  ascended : 
not  that  the  passage  is  craggy,  but  that  it  is  so  precipitous.  The  sailon  have  an  ifonick 
proverb, '  The  way  is  such  as  a  man  may  chuse  whether  he  will  break  his  heart  going  ap 
or  his  neck  coming  down.'  But  being  once  up,  scarse  any  place  can  yield  a  more  large 
and  delightful  prospect.  The  land  is  very  even  and  plain  at  the  top,  and  swells  no  where 
to  a  deibrmed  rising.  Some  springs  above  be  sweet  which  below  are  brackish.  The  rea- 
son may  be,  that  in  their  drilling  descent  they  may  rditk  of  the  salt  hills  through  which  it 
cuts  its  passage,  so  that  they  become  salt  both  by  their  own  composition  and  the  salt 
breath  which  the  sea  evaporates.  Nevertheless,  there  are  bat  two  noted  rivulets,  the  one 
which  babbles  down  toward  the  Chappel,  the  other  into  the  Lemon  valley.  There  aie 
also  some  ruins  of  a  little  town  lately  demolished  by  the  Spaniards,  in  that  it  became  a 
magazine  of  private  trade,  in  turning  and  returning  out  of  both  Indies.  No  other  monu* 
ments  or  antiquities  are  there  found.  Human  inhabitants  there  are  none,  nor  were  of  laie, 
save  that  in  the  year  1591  Captain  Rbndall,  weighing  anchor  sooner  than  was  expected, 
one  Leocr,  a  mariner,  was  accidentally  left  ashore.  Eighteen  months  after,  Captain 
Parrkr  coming  to  anchor,  found  poor  Leour  alive,  hot  so  amazed,  or  rather  oveijoyed, 
at  his  arrival,  that  he  dyed  suddenly ;  by  which  we  see  that  sudden  joy  is  not  eaafly  diges- 
ted.   HouAeit  of  hogt  and  goaU,  here  are  plenty  who  agree  well-fiivoaredly,  and  maltiply 
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•Ten  to  ndmiftion ;  happy  in  their  ease  and  tafety  till  thtpt  afrive  there  for  their  reikeih* 
ment'  He  pBMee  the  islandi  called  the  Gorgadee ;  leaving  these  on  a  more  westerly  coane, 
eoMted  part  of  the  American  continent,  Goiano,  Florida,  Viiginta,  New-England.  *  Desiring 
rather  in  this  place,'  pioceeds  the  author,  <  to  yindicate  the  truth,  which  of  long  time  has 
been  either  de&med,  or  so  eclipst,  as  the  reality  of  the  firrt  discovery  is  not  well  known, 
being  nevertheless  attribnted  to  Columbus  ;  I  shall  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  see  what, 
either  by  prophetic  pens  or  reason,  otherwise  upon  record,  that  may  point  toward  that  great, 
nay  greatest  part  of  the  world,  which  for  upward  of  five  thousand  years,  and  during  those 
mighty  contests  for  an  univeisal  supremacy  by  the  monarchs  of  the  earth,  was  concealed ; 
M  as,  until  the  only  wise  Go&  thought  fit  to  give  more  perfection  to  navigation,  it  seemed 
totally  unknown  and  undiscovered.  Plato,  who  was  contemporary  with  Alsxandbk 
the  Great,  is  one  of  the  firrt.  He,  in  his  dialogue  betwixt  Timjbub  and  CaiTioa,  disoour* 
ses,  but  obscurely,  of  a  laige  Occidental  Hand,  which  being  without  a  name,  from  the  view 
he  seems  to  make  into  the  Atlantic  seas,  gives  it  the  name  of  Atlas ;  land  in  greatness 
comparable  to  Asia  and  AMca  united.  AmieroTLB,  his  oondisdple,  approves  of  his  ooi^|eo- 
ture,  albeit  he  takes  it  only  as  a  supposition.  THKorHRAsrus  also,  in  his  book  of  Rarities, 
published  two  thousand  yean  ago,  among  other  things,  relates  how  that  some  merchants 
ailing  through  the  Straits  of  Gybraltar,  were  by  storm  driven  further  west  than  they  de- 
sired, by  which  accklent  they  descried  land,  but  found  it  unpeopl«d.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
most  that  that  land  was  the  Azores,  for  the  iles  Columbus  first  found  out  when  he  made 
his  firtt  disoovery  were  fblly  planted.'  The  author  then  proceeds  to  diMourse  in  an  inter- 
esting manner  of  the  landing  of  Wekhmen  upon  these  shores  *  somswhere  about  the  jreare 
1 100.'    But  of  these  antique  travels  more  anon. 


Sands'  *  Black  VAMrrmc.'— Our  closing  passage  of  the  *  Black  Vampyre'  left  the 
African  Prince,  attended  by  his  new  wife  Zxmbo,  standing  near  the  spot '  where  her  three 
husbands,  seveial  children,  and  the '  remains'  of  her  first  baby,  were  deposited  in  a  row.' 
The  story  proceeds  to  describe  the  exhumation  of  the  body  of  the  late  vridow's  last-buried 
son ;  the  extraction  of  the  still  fresh  heart,  from  which  the  blood  is  pressed,  and  commended 
to  the  lips  of  the  astounded  mother.  *  Swear,'  cried  the  Vampyre,  <or  if  that  is  against 
your  principles,  aflirm,  by  this  dirty  blood  and  bloody  dirt ;  by  this  watery  blood  and 
bloody  water ;  by  this  watery  dirt  and  dirty  water ;  that  you  will  never  disclose  in  any 
manner  what  you  have  seen  and  shall  see  this  night !  Swear  and  drink !'  The  afliighted 
woman  declines  taking  the  oath ;  at  which  her  new  husband  foams  with  madness,  *tiU 
the  white  slaver  flows  down  his  table  limbs.'  He  stamps  violently  on  the  earth,  which 
seems  to  heave  as  with  the  throes  of  an  earthquake :  *  Immediately  the  tumuli  yawned ! 
The  ponderous  stones  and  slabs  were  shaken  from  their  ancient  sockets ;  and  the  ghastly 
dead,  in  uncouth  attitudes,  crawled  from  their  nooks;  with  their  hair  curling  in  tortuous 
and  serpent  twinings ;  and  their  eye-balls  of  fire  bursting  from  their  heads ;  while,  as  they 
extended  their  withered  arms,  and  tapering  fingers,  furnished  with  blood-hound  claws,  their 
gory  shrouds  fell  in  wild  drapery  around  them !'  Tlie  lady  now  finds  herself  surrounded  by 
spectres,  and  loses  ail  consciousness.  When  reason  returned,  she  found  herself  in  the  same 
place ;  and  it  was  also  the  midnight  hour.  She  was  lying  by  the  grave  of  Mr.  Psrbonns, 
and  her  breast  was  stained  with  blood.  A  wide  wound  appeared  to  have  been  inflicted 
there,  but  was  now  cicatrised.  Imagine  if  you  can  her  surprise,  when,  by  a  certain  car- 
niverous  craving  in  her  maw,  and  by  putting  this  and  that  together,  she  found  that  she  was 
a — tamptre!  and  gathereii  from  her  indistinct  reminiscences  of  the  preceding  night, 
that  she  had  been  then  sudlaeif ;  and  that  it  was  now  her  turn  to  eject  the  peaceful  tenants 
of  the  grave !  With  this  delightful  prospect  of  immortality  before  her,  and  believing  the 
Prince  a  potent  magician,  who  could  rouse  the  dead  from  their  cerements  and  turn  the 
planets  from  their  coumes,  she  obeyed  his  command  to  follow  hhn.    They  prosecuted  their 
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DOctQinal  march  through  closely-wooded  and  Mlemn  grovei,  until  they  de»oended  into  a 
profound  valley,  where  the  light  of  the  pale  planet  of  magic  adoration  ttreamed  and  quiv- 
ered. By  continual  descent,  they  seemed  to  have  penetrated  the  bowels  of  a  cavern, 
whose  ramifications  ran  under  the  sea ;  as  they  heard  a  mnnnuring  roar,  as  of  the  ocean, 
above  their  heads :  *  Its  largest  chamber  was,  to  speak  catachrestically,  so  artfully  ooo- 
oealed  by  nature,  that  no  one,  not  instructed  by  an  adept  in  its  subterranean  topaipraphy, 
could  eyer  have  detected  the  secret  of  its  existence.  It  had  been  in  former  days  a  place  of 
deposit  and  asylum  for  the  Buccaniers ;  and  its  situation  had  been  since  known  only  to  the 
professors  of  the  Obeah  art,  who  held  here  their  midnight  orgies.  It  seemed,  at  first  view, 
a  vast  hall  of  Arabian  romance ;  supported  by  immense  shafts,  and  studded  with  precious 
stones ;  so  various  and  beautiful  were  the  hues  which  the  difierent  spars  assumed,  in  tha 
light  of  an  hundred  torches,  blazing  in  every  quarter,  and  illuminating  the  farthest  re- 
cesses of  the  cave.  The  walls  were  decorated  with  other  appendages,  which  added  to 
the  mystery,  if  not  to  the  embellishment  of  the  scene ;  being  irregularly  stained  with  blood ; 
decorated  with  rude  tapestry  of  many-colored  plumage,  and  stuccoed  with  the  beaks  of 
parrots;  the  teeth  of  dogs,  and  alligators;  bones  of  cate;  broken  glass  and  egg-shells; 
plastered  with  a  roroposition  of  rum  and  giave-dirt,  the  implements  of  Negro  witchcraft! 
At  one  extremity  of  the  extensive  apartment,  on  a  kind  of  natural  throne,  sat  several  blacka- 
moon  in  sumptuous  Moorish  apparel ;  whom,  by  their  swollen  forms,  and  remarkable  eyes, 
Mrs.  Personne  knew  to  be  Ghouls ;  and  among  whom  she  recognised  her  late  husband. 
The  whole  range  of  this  vast  amphitheatre,  sweeping  from  before  the  throne,  was  occupied 
by  slaves,  rudely  attired,  and  imperfectly  armed  with  clubs  and  missiles ;  a  decent  platoon 
of  black-guards  were  posted  before  the  Yampyre  monarchs ;  and  in  the  centre,  a  band  of 
musicians  performed  an  exquisite  symphony.  The  soft  strains  of  the  Merriwang ;  the 
lively  notes  of  the  Dundo;  and  the  martial  accompaniment  of  the  Goombay,  made,  with 
their  united  noises,  a  discordant  harmony,  whose  powers  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  could  not 
equal;  and  which  would  certainly  be  enough  to  frighten  all  the  hosts  of  Pandemonium.' 

The  speech  of  the  African  Prince,  which  succeeds,  we  suspect  to  be  a  '  palpable  hit'  at 
the  bombast  which  the  Irish  Counsellor  Phillips  had  at  that  time  rendered  so  popular : 

*  Ths  oratorio  beiog  finished,  tho  African  Prince  arose,  and  making  an  obeisance  to  the  company, 
cleared  his  throat,  and  began  to  address  them  as  follows:  ' Gentlemen  and  Vsmpyres!'— but  the 
'  Vampyrei  expressing  their  resentment  against  this  breach  of  etiquette,  he  corrected  himself:  *  Vam- 
pyres  and  Gentlemen!' —  but  the  negroes  were  no  more  willing  to  come  last  than  the  Varapyres,  and 
a  lond  growl,  accompanied  by  a  slight  hiss,  again  interrupted  the  orator.  He  was  not,  however,  dis- 
concerted, bat  like  BIr.  Bukke,  thundered  out  an  iteration  of  the  offensive  sentence.  '  Yes.'  said  he, 
*  I  repeat  it,  Vampyres  and  Gentlemen!  ShaU  not  the  immorUl  precede  the  mortal?  Shall  not 
those  whose  diet  surpasses  the  nectar  and  and  ambrosia  of  celestials,  precede  the  ephemeral  race 
who  fatten  on  the  unclean  jnice  of  brutes,  the  rank  essence  of  esculent  productions,  or  the  nanseous 
liquor  of  the  distillery  1  {Jpplmut  —hear  !  hear  !  amd  •tt-hwf !  from  the  Vawtp^u—grommajrom 
the  negroes  !)  Gentlemen  of  color!  I  appeal  to  yourselves ;  shaU  not  the  descendants  of  the  gods 
be  named  before  the  offspring  of  the  earth-born  image,  whom  Titan  impregnated  with  celestial  fire  9 
For  PaOKKTUXTTS  was  the  first  Vampyre.  You  must  all  know,  as  you  have  undoubtedly  read  .£8- 
CHTX.US,  that  the  vulture  which  preyed  on  his  liver  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl  He  is  called  a 
dog,  which  makes  him  a  quadruped;  he  is  repre»ented  as  creeping,  which  proves  him  an  insect; 
and  is  said  to  have  wings,  which  shows  that  he  was  a  bird.  Now,  from  this  amphibious  mon- 
ster have  descended  the  Crows,  tho  Jackalls,  and  the  Blood-hounds,  the  pirate  Bat  of  Madagascar, 
and  the  man-killing  I  vunches  of  Chili ;  the  Sharks ;  the  Crocodiles ;  the  Kraken? ;  the  Horse-leeches ; 
the  Cape-cod  Sea  Serpents ;  the  Mermaids;  the  Incubi ;  and  the  Succuhi !  (Lond  cheering  from  the 
Vampfree.)  From  TrrAN  himself,  descended  the  Cyclopes,  and  all  other  ancient  and;  modern  An- 
thropophagi ;  and,  in  lineal  descent,  the  Moco  tribe  of  our  own  Eboes,  to  whom  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  related.  These  of  you,  too,  are  his  posterity,  who,  after  your  death«,  retura  to  yoor  native 
land,  the  true  Elysium;  where  the  balmy  bowl  of  the  Coco,  the  soft  bloom  of  the  Anana,  and  the 
coal-black  beauties  of  the  clime  of  love,  shall  forever  reward  your  fortitude,  and  steep  in  forgetftil- 
ness  the  memory  of  your  wrongs,  {hear !  hear  1  from  the  negroeu.)  But  none  of  these  genera  or 
species  of  our  order  must  longer  engage  your  dignifiM  and  charitable  attention.  I  come  to  oar- 
selves,  full-blooded,  unadulterated.  Immortal  blood-suckers!     To  oarsdves,  whether  Ghouls,  or 
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Afriti,  or  Vampyres;  Vroucolocbaa,  Vardonlachos,  or  Broucolokas;  to  ourMlvei,  the  terror  of 
tbe  liTing  and  of  the  dead,  and  the  participants  of  the  nature  of  both  •,  to  ourselves,  the  emblems 
at  once  of  eormptioa  and  of  vitality;  blotted  lh>m  the  recordi  of  existence,  and  replenished  to  re- 
pletioo  with  cireulatinf  life ;  abandoned  by  the  quick,  and  unrecognised  by  the  dead ;  *  at  once  t«- 
lics  and  reKctt;  rocked  on  the  bases  of  our  own  eternities ;  the  chronicles  of  what  was — the  sotenn 
uA  rabliBM  mementoes  of  what  must  be!  (ymfmrnii^d  apprcbatimi  frvm  ftoU  sUss  e/  tAe  Aeaee.) 
The  estate  of  Vampyrism  is  a  fiee-taii,  aad  may  be  docked  in  two  different  ways.  The  fliet  mods  m 
the  eaof  oinary  praetiee  of  perforating  the  subject  with  a  stake ;  and  this  is  final.  The  other  is  pro- 
duced by  the  g entl  er  operation  of  the  narcotic  potion  you  behold  in  this  phial ;  by  whoae  lenient  and 
opiate  influence  the  individual  is  restored  to  the  plight  in  which  he  was  previous  to  his  death,  or  hia 
becoming  a  Vampyre ;  it  belongs  to  tbe  Obeah  mysteries.  But  to  come  to  tbe  object  of  our  present 
meeting.  Sublime  and  soul-elevating  theme !  The  emancipation  of  the  negroes !  The  consecration 
of  the  soil  of  St.  Dokinoo  to  the  manes  of  murdered  patriots  in  all  ages !  No  matter  whether  tbe 
bill  of  sale  was  scrawled  in  French  or  in  English ;  no  matter  whether  we  were  taken  prisoners  in  a 
battle  between  the  Leophares  and  the  Jakoffs,  or  in  a  skirmish  between  the  Samboes  and  the  Saw- 
pUs;  no  matter  whether  we  were  bought  for  calico  and  cotton,  or  for  gunpowder,  or  for  shot;  no 
matter  whether  we  were  transported  in  chains  or  in  ropes,  in  a  brig,  or  a  schooner,  or  a  seventy-lbar ! 
The  first  moment  we  come  ashore  on  Sl  Domingo,  our  souls  shall  swell  like  a  sponge  in  the  liquid 
element;  our  bodies  shall  burst  from  their  fetters,  glorious  as  a  eurculio  ftt»m  its  shell;  our  rainde 
■hall  soar  like  the  car  of  the  «ronaut,when  its  ligaments  are  cut ;  in  a  word,  O  my  brethren!  we  shall 
be  free!  Our  fetters  discarded,  and  our  chains  dissolved,  we  shall  stand  liberated, redeemed, eman- 
cipated, and  disenthralled  by  the  irresistible  genius  of  Uniyxkal  Emancipation!*  (17i^ar«IZelc^ 
"hmrtu  of  wmprtttd€%iti  appXuutt ! !) 

Sncb  was  the  report  of  this  oration,  *  taken  down  in  short-hand  by  Zembo;'  and  with 
thin  we  take  our  leave  of  '  Tbe  Black  Vampyre.' 


Miss  Barrett's  Poeub.  — Graham's  Magazine  for  January  has  a  criticism  npon  the 
recently-published  poenn  of  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Barrett,  which  may  perhaps  surpriao 
the  readers  of  certain  other  criticisms  upon  the  same  work  which  have  appeared  in  this 
meridian ;  unless  indeed  it  should  chance  to  be  generally  known  v:hy  it  is,  that  much 
praise  may  spring  reciprocally  from  a  very  little.  Volumes  have  sometimes  been  written 
npon  a  note.  The  germ  being  favorable,  a  '  large  growth*  is  a  natural  consequence.  The 
critique  of  our  contemporary  yields,  as  did  the  Knickerbocker,  ample  credit  to  Miss 
Barrett's  genius ;  yet  it  is  compelled  to  admit  that  she  is  a  great  ofiender  against  the 
laws  of  taste,  and  advises  her  to  choose  some  mental  ground  where  she  can  be  met  by  the 
general  mind.    The  subjoined  is  equally  forcible  and  just : 

'  HxB  poetic  feeling  is  greater  than  her  poetic  power.     She  has  more  of  tbe  vision  than  of 
'  '     lity*  divine.      Her  poetry  is  the  production  of  a  mind  reared  in  solitude,  and  ki 
chieflv  with  'the  great  of  old.'     She  has  had  little  of  the   mental   discipline 


the  'faculty*  divine.  Her  poetry  is  the  production  of  a  mind  reared  in  solitude,  and  keeping 
company  chieflv  with  'the  great  of  old.'  She  has  had  little  of  the  mental  discipline  which 
comes  from  a  familiarity  with  the  actual  life  of  men  and  women.  Her  own  existence  has  been 
passed  chiefly  in  the  world  of  thought  and  imagination.  She  has  brooded,  and  studied,  and 
meditated  more  than  she  has  written,  or  conversed.  She  has  not  much  skill  in  the  use  of 
linguage.  nor  much  knowledge  of  those  avenues  to  tbe  heart  and  understanding  through  which 
•the  words  of  the  puct  must  travel  in  order  to  reach  hone.  She  is  continually  offending  the  ear  by 
harab  lines,  and  the  eye  with  words  that  are  coined  or  clipped  of  their  rightAil  syllables.  At  times 
she  even  uses  'las!  for  alas !  Her  study  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  and  ^scutlus  has  impressed  her 
mind  with  a  gigantic  grandeur  of  feeliog,  which  she  can  only  express  in  a  phraseology  elaborately 
indefinite,  or  inartistically  rugged.  Tbe  formless  and  the  unutterable  she  admires  in  their  formless- 
ness and  muttterthHUif.  Sometimes  a  va^ue  grandeur,  a  sublime  obscurity,  a  mysterious  and  uo- 
speakable  something,  which  is  substance  without  name  or  form,  seems  to  weigh  heavily  upon  her  heart, 
and  to  crush  her  thoughts  and  fancies  into  a  conAi«ed  maKs  of  half-shaped  images  and  broken  (hsg- 
ments  of  ideas.  She  often  heaps  words  on  words,  and  metaphor  on  metaphor,  to  no  other  purpose 
than  to  form  a  pile  of  magnificent  language,  which  still  does  not  reach  up  to  the  thought  Things 
swell  into  indistinct  but  colossal  proportions  as  her  eye  lights  on  them,  and  their  corporal  substance 
Is  tonied  into  huge  masses  of  vapor.  Some  of  her  poems  remind  the  reader  of  a  cloudy  day,  withoot 
rain,  occasionally  lit  by  a  keen  flash  of  lightning  or  a  warm  burst  of  sunshine.  Words  are  personified 
iastoad  of  thinrs,  and  capital  letters  take  the  place  of  ideas.  She  hymns  praises  to  the  dan,  and  fhOs 
iato  raptures  with  the  inscruuble.  Her  fancy  resembles  a  sombre  hall,  through  which  oceasionaQy  a 
strain  of  sweet  or  powerful  music  winds  or  peals, 

'  And  shapes,  which  have  do  certainty  of  sLaps, 
Drift  doskly  In  and  oat." 
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CoNVXRSATioN.  — There  is  a  frethneM,  a  flash,  a  brilUaacy  of  convenation,  wliich  is 
indescribable,  when  kindred  spirits  meet,  and  the  time  present  seems  like  fome  happiest 
segment  of  a  spiritual  existence.  But  to  keep  up  the  impression ;  to  chain  down  the  light- 
ning; to  transmit  or  render  abiding  that  unrestricted  play  of  passion,  wit,  and  sentimentt 
the  eloquence  which  speaks  directly  from  the  heart,  at  the  same  time  to  render  intelligible 
the  quick  and  subtle  transitians  of  thought — what  rapid  dexterity  of  Art  can  do  it  \  And 
thus  every  day  is  a  kind  of  treasure  lost,  of  which  the  subtle  charm  escapes  forever,  and 
no  vestige  can  be  preserved  from  time.  This  is  a  destruction  which  none  seem  duly  to 
estimate.  For  complete  works  of  art,  which  are  decayed  or  lost,  we  are  scarcely  consoled 
by  the  ample  riches  which  remain.  Blany  a  noble  poem  has  perished  ;  many  a  splendid 
work  is  only  known  to  have  existed ;  many  a  fragment  lies  neglected  ui  the  dust,  to  show 
how  giorioos  was  the  full  conception ;  and  when  Alexandria  shone  with  that  baleful  fire 
which  consumed  in  one  night  the  learning  and  poetry  of  ages,  the  eyes  which  looked  on 
their  destmction  were  suffused  with  tears,  and  the  lamentation  of  the  worid  has  been  a 
perpetual  epitaph  over  their  ashes.  But  none  regard  as  things  lost,  or  stop  to  compute  their 
value  if  gained,  of  the  bright  intelligence  and  converre  of  the  hour.  Alas !  are  a  few 
short  and  pithy  sayings  all  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece !  b 
the  *  know  fkytdf*  of  Solon,  and  the  several  adages  of  Chilo,  PriTACits,  Bias,  Pxkiah- 
DEK,  Clxobulcjb  and  Thazxs,  all  the  wisdom  which  escaped  from  their  lips  at  times  when 
they  spdce  not  as  professed  teacheri,  but  whatever  the  occasion  prompted !  We  know 
DEMOflTREiTES  at  the  bar,  CicXRo  at  the  forum,  CiBSAR  on  the  battle-field ;  what  would 
we  give  to  know  them  where  the  hard-earned,  impetuous  diction  of  the  first,  the  profiise 
polish  of  the  second,  the  versatile  attainments  of  the  latter,  and  the  studied  art  of  all, 
shodd  forget  themselves ;  all  frigid  ceremonial  be  banished  from  the  social  board,  and  thought 
burst  from  the  rules  and  precepts  which  bind  it  down,  and  soar  away  into  a  more  elastic 
element  ?  Converuition  may  be  erratic  though  brilliant ;  it  may  be  bard  to  appreciate  its 
fine  connexion ;  it  may  pour  forth  volumes  in  an  hour,  gan\pred  from  every  treasury  of 
knowledge ;  but  if  the  links  are  many,  the  chain  may  be  all  golden.  It  admits  of  every 
variety,  adapts  Itself  to  all  tastes,  and  begets  more  novelty  and  splendor  than  the  hardest 
study  can  infuse  into  coqiposition.  It  exhibits  gems  brighter  than  those  of  poetry,  reason- 
ings deep  as  the  logic  of  the  schools,  eloquence  more  transcendent  than  the  orator's ;  bat 
better  than  all,  it  is  too  sudden,  too'  natural,  to  admit  of  any  dii^iuise ;  it  involuntarily  re- 
veals the  whole  inner  structure  and  afiections  of  the  heart  No  wit  is  apt  to  be  so  subtle, 
no  pathos  so  touching,  no  fimcy  so  daring,  as  that  which  does  not '  smell  of  the  lamp,'  and 
which  the  very  occasion  brings  forth.  Even  as  in  music,  the  tenderest  and  most  passion- 
ate is  not  that  which  has  resulted  from  some  fixed  determination  to  compose  it,  but  which 
has  never  been  written  down  in  notes,  simply  because  it  was  impossible.  It  does  not  consist 
in  themes  varied  by  great  masters ;  not  in  the  crash  of  instruments ;  not  in  the  anthem  which 
rolls  like  thunder  through  the  cathedral  arches ;  not  in  the  overwhelmuig  chorus ;  not  in  the 
atmost  passion  which  art  feigns  upon  the  strings;  but  that  which,  from  some  instant  impression 
upon  the  heart,  the  brain,  is  bom  in  an  instant,  like  the  blush  of  modesty  or  the  tints  of  the  rain- 
bow, which  is  no  sooner  past  than  obsolete.  One  sits  down  to  an  instrument,  and  would  ex- 
press some  feeling  too  deep  to  be  tdd  in  words.  The  time,  the  hour,  may  be  one  which  dis- 
poses the  mind  to  tenderness,  when  twilight  melts  into  the  evening  shades,  and  memory  calls 
up  some  dear  image  from  the  dead.  The  strings  are  passive.  A  few  chords  are  waked ; 
artless,  but  understood.  Then  some  spirit  seems  to  arouse,  like  that  of  an  iEolian  harp, 
which  swells  like  a  blast  of  the  wild  wind,  and  dies  away  in  the  sweetest  murmura.  like 
that  Miserere  which  is  played  during  Passion  Week  at  Rome,  which  begins  sadly  and  scarce 
audibly  in  the  darkness  of  the  cathedral,  and  has  not  rapt  you  into  transport  until  the  whole 
place  is  blazing  with  light.  We  have  often  thought  how  much  impassioned  music  has  van- 
ished forever  into  air  with  the  ecstacy  which  gave  it  birth.     What  combinations!  what 
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lodden  chorda!  what  quick  thoughts  of  genius  conceived,  eipresaed,  filling  the  soul  brim- 
ftiii;  then  gone  beyond  recovery!  So  in  conversation.  It  is  the  merit  of  preeervtng  eo 
much  of  the  paanng  boor,  thai  has  rendered  Bos  well's  book  the  most  charming  of  its  kind. 
The  written  works  ibrm  but  small  part  of  the  emanations  of  a  great  mind,  of  the  sparks 
and  scintillattons  which  attrition  kindles.  There  is  the  flash  of  wit,  so  sudden  and  so  sub- 
tle in  its  elements,  that  its  very  nature  is  to  evanesce ;  the  apt  thought,  which  must  not  be 
changed  in  its  apt  expression ;  the  spontaneous  eloquence,  which  gathers  its  passion  from  the 
passing  object ;  from  the  thunder-cloud  which  breaks  that  instant  overhead,  from  the  sun- 
shine which  bursts  suddenly  on  the  valley,  from  the  voice  of  a  small  bird,  or  the  eipanding 
beauties  of  a  flower ;  there  are  the  gorgeous  visions,  painted  by  a  single  dash  of  description ; 
the  inspiration,  enkindled  in  a  moment,  but  which  vanishes  like  the  early  cloud  or  like  the 
Boming  dew.  Who  is  there  that  can  watch  a  man  so  closely  as  to  lose  nothing  of  the 
divine  essence  of  genius  which  is  eontioually  escaping,  as  a  candescent  body  throws  off 
lis  particles  of  light  1 


CkMBiP  WITH  RsADKRS  AND  CoKitniPONOSNTB.  —  1t  IS  uot  OUT  woHt  to  stTctch  the  con- 
tributors to  this  Magazine  upon  a  Procrustean  bed ;  to  make  them  say  pnoMdy  what  we 
should  wish  them  to  say,  up<>n  all  subjects.  It  is  sufficient  for  us,  if  the  purpose  which  they 
aim  to  serve  is  a  desimble  one  in  the  main.  In  thi«i  regard  it  was,  that  we  placed  undip- 
ped in  the  bands  of  the  printer  the  initial  paper  of  the  present  number,  which  we  deem 
tomewhat  too  sweeping  and  general  in  its  conclusions ;  and  yet  the  national  cheerftilness 
and  independence  which  it  would  inculcate,  and  the  tendency  to  ultraism  in  every  thing, 
ibr  which  as  a  country  we  are  remarkable,  which  it  condemns,  will  receive  the  approba* 
tioii  of  all  candid  and  sensible  minds.  •  •  •  Thanks  to  a  favorite  contributor  for  the  fol- 
iowfaig  sketch  of  an  odd  *  philosopher'-friend  of  his.  The  theme  is '  done  to  a  turn'  in  the 
individual  specimen :  *  To  '  draw  out'  certain  characters  where  you  find  them  distinctly 
marked,  and  distinguished  from  the  common  herd  (especially  if  their  maUrid  be  somewhat 
soft  and  ductile,)  is  a  capital amup«roent,  though  it  may  be  a  little  cruel;  yet  it  is  excusa- 
ble, on  the  same  ground  that  you  nm  a  pin  through  *  specimens'  of  insects.  Some  men 
hare  so  many  traits  entirely  original,  that  you  scarce  think  of  them  in  connection  with 
the  genus  kcmo.  They  stand  aloof.  Vou  foiget  that  they  have  many  hidden  pohits  of  re- 
semblance ;  that  they  have  like  passions ;  you  only  notice  that  in  them  which  is  diffisfent. 
As  yon  would  not  call  a  monkey  a  man,  so  you  hardly  think  of  those  who  possess  these 
mental  eccentricities  as  fellow-beings.  Such  a  one  is  not  a  man :  he  is  <  a  Tompkins.' 
There  goes  *  a  Brummel.'  I  have  been  inspecting  '  a  Bilcox'  to  day.  What  is  a  Bilcar  ? 
What  I  have  in  view  is  the  very  shallowest  philosopher.  The  current  has  no  depth,  and 
scarcely  covers,  much  less  conceals,  the  pebbles.  Yet  it  has  a  certain  sparkling  vivacity. 
With  a  thin  stream  it  goes  squirming  about ;  meets  a  big  stone,  and  runs  around  it;  encoun- 
ters a  stick,  and  is  confounded  a  moment;  then  runs  on  in  precipitate  haste,  and  glories  in 
its  shallowness ;  comes  foul  of  an  opposing  current  and  dances  round,  then  on  again ;  and 
however  checked,  somehow  gets  beyond  the  obstacle,  and  bears  upon  its  surface  a  smile 
and  a  dimple  of  eternal  complacence.  Such  is  the  small-beer  philosophy  which  makes  so 
many  corks  to  pop,  and  contains  within  it  such  an  'industrial  principle  ;'  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  which  I  saw  *  working'  on  a  hot  Sunday  last  August  An  old  woman,  who  kept  a 
stand  by  Wslihington-Square,  had  a  regular  pitched  battle  with  one  of  her  bottles,  wRich 
got  spreeing  on  sassafras-roots.  Pop !  whiz-z !  phix-z-z-zz ! — down  it  fell  on  the  pavement, 
and  the  unruly  element  gushed  out ;  snatched  in  h^  arms,  it  flew  cascading  into  the  wil- 
low tree ;  and  after  a  sharp  contention,  she  got  her  thumb  over  the  stopper,  whence  it  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  itself  out  laterally,  and  fltiw  into  her  eyes,  until  the  unruly  spirit  was 
exhausted.  That  fuss,  it  is  to  be  feared,  cost  the  old  lady  sixpence !  But  to  return  to  Bil- 
coz.  He  isnot  wortha  bfoss  iarthing;  nay,  he  is  *eicremely  indebted'  to  all  his  friends; 
VOL.  XXV.  23 
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has  acknowledged  many  an  *  act'  of  their  kuidne«  and  taken  the  hen^  of  the  act  He 
takes  me  into  the  City  Hotel,  helps  himself  to  biscuit,  the  good  man  of  the  house  regard- 
ing him  with  resigned  silence.  He  then  introduces  me  into  the  reading-room,  and  says  he 
will  talk  with  me.  '  My  friend  and  pitcher,'  says  he,  supposing  that  he  addresMd  a 
waiter,  and  calling  hun  up  by  a  wink  of  the  eye  and  a  motion  of  his  first  finger,  *  give  thk 
here  toik  a  dusting.'  I  saw  by  the  stare  of  the  maior-domo  that  some  little  mislakfe  had 
occnned,  and  so  hitimated,  by  a  gentle  touch  of  the  elbow,  to  the  Bilooz  ;  upon  which  he 
caused  his  teeth  to  shine,  and  passed  it  off  by  a  philosophy  alike  sparkling  and  shallow : 
*My  friend,'  says  he,  for  he  always  reiterates  that  endearing  title,  *my  friend,'  what  was 
I  going  to  say !  '  Oh,'  laid  I,  *  let  me  tell  you  that  I  regard  yon  soeiecisiet  with  admi- 
ration ;  I  mean  with  wonder.  How  do  you  maintain  such  a  channing  cheerAilness !  Yoa 
have  had  losses,  you  have  had  troubles  I'  *  Enough  to  weigh  down  an  elephant,  my  friend !' 
'Or  to  break  the  back  of  an  ass ?'  *  Jus'  so,  jus'  lo :  1  have  passed  through  the  fiery  fbr- 
nace  of  innumerable  horMwhtppings ;  1  have  been  kicked ;  they  can't  conquer  me !  Dread- 
ftiUy  scorched,  and  cufied,  and  had  my  share  of  domestic  afflictions,  and  my  nose  broken, 
and  the  erysipelas;  lost  a  dear  boy,  and  my  furniture  sacrificed  under  the  hammer;  my 
collar-bone  broken,  and  slurs  on  my  reputation ;  had  one  of  my  ears  bit  off!  My  friend,' 
said  he,  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  *  put  your  ear  down  dose  — '  *  fiiLCOX,  your  looks  an 
now  cannibalish !'  *  Jus'  so,  jus'  lo ;  put  your  ear  down  close,  and  I  '11  tell  you  the  secret 
that  sustauis  me.*  I  listened  attentively,  and  with  deepest  interest;  I  heard  him  breathe 
the  word  '  Philosofht  !'  'Yes,'  said  I;  *  it  would  sustain  any  man.  It  sustains  yoo. 
Somewhat  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  like  true  piety  — >'  *  My  friend,'  sakl  he,  gfMpSDg 
my  hand  with  energy,  *  upon  my  soul  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that  word.  JLast  summer  at 
Pleasant  Valley  I  was  truly  pious.  My  aensations  were  subdued,  my  mind  was  peacefid, 
calm,  quiet,  composed,  unrofiled.  Nothing  troubled  me ;  it  was  the  happiest  season  of 
my  life.  When  the  Sabbath  came  round,  it  found  me  with  a  dean  shirt,  and  I  used  te  go 
to  the  little  church,  and  pa'take  the  sacrament.'  *  I  trust,'  said  I,  *  that  yon  were  moie 
attentive  to  the  discourse  than  a  Dutchman  in  the  same  parish.  The  parMm  sakl  to  him, 
'  The  Sabbath  must  be  to  yon  a  sweet  day  of  rest!'  <  Yaw,'  quoth  he,' '  I  goes  to  tlie 
churoh,  and  I  opens  my  pook,  and  puts  my  heels  up,  and  throws  my  head  hack,  and  kioks 
right  straight  at  yov ,  and  thinks  of  notkm.' '  *  Jus*  so,  jus'  eo.  I  was  very  pious ;  had  given 
my  heart  away.  I  was  ready  to  die.'  *  Yes,  yon  kept  the  commandments  then.  You  in- 
vited me  to  come  to  your  place  and  eat  cherries.  I  was  very  modest,  and  declined.  At 
last  I  said,  *  I  love  them  very  much ;  I  will  go.'  You  pressed  me,  and  insisted  thai  I  should 
fetch  a  basket.  1  modestly  said, '  No,  I  will  eat  as  many  as  I  want,  and  carry  none  away.' 
Yon  said,  *  My  friend,  go  back  afrer  a  basket ;  you  shall  carry  some  home  to  your  ftmily.' 
I  yielded.  You  conducted  me  to  the  trees  and  said,  '  Take  your  fill ;  I  will  go  into  itm 
house,  and  take  yon  back  in  my  little  wagon,  when  yon  are  ready  to  go.'  I  cUunbered 
seven  trees  in  succession,  and  devil  a  cherry  could  I  find ;  and  with  an  empty  belly  and  an 
empty  basket,  searched  in  vain  for  horse,  wagon,  cherries  or — Bilcox.'  *  Jos'  so,  jns'  so. 
I  was  then  pious.  I  kept  the  commandments.  Ah,  my  friend,  the  best-meaning  persons  eir. 
I  foar  I  have  swore  since  that.  You  know  what  a  time  I  had  with  Addix  ;  it  would  hava 
put  a  saint  in  puigatory,  and  killed  a  common  man  with  veiation.'    '  What  kept  yon  upf 

*  PJblofop&y.  I  should  have  been  in  my  grave  without  it  I  tell  you,  my  friend ,  I  have  got  the 
most  indomitable  courage.  Yet  I  can't  get  along ;  I  swear  I  can't  get  along !'  *  Why  not  ?  yoa 
have  reeouroes  in  yourself.    You  are  never  lonely  on  a  rainy  day ;  you  have  seen  the  worid.' 

*  Yes,  my  friend,  1  have  been  in  Rome ;  seen  the  Cono,  seen  the  races ;  been  fired  with 
enthusiasm  with  the  classical  air  breathed  by  the  Cjbsau  ;  the  inscriptions  on  tha  walls, 

*  Sknatus  PopuLnsQUX  RoMANi.'  Sometimes  1  think  of  that,  my  friend ;  or  if  time  hangs 
heavy  on  my  hand,  I  read  ;  either  the  sentimental  Gibbon,  or  HuMs's  natural  history  of 
England,  or  BTaoii's  Corsair,  or  the  Bible,  or  the  splendid  CHSSTXRPtXLD,  or  the  chann- 
ing SiuxsFiABJB,  or  the  clesiiiral  Cicxro,  or  the  elegant  Homxr,  or  the  pleasant  Miltoit, 
or  the  sQblime  Cmmam,  or  the  pretty  PunuA,  or  the  divine  Smo^jbt,  or  Wemtsk's  Be- 
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ply  to  Hatnb,  talking  about  drains  and  militia  training,  or  the  exquiiitely-tweet  LoNOFUi* 
LOW ;  eYery  thing,  in  ihort,  from  history  down  to  political  economy  and  civil  enginearingi 

aodsoontoliteiatureingeneraL'  *  Woman V    *  My  friend,  yon  kill  me  dead!  Sweeter 

than  the  loae  of  Sharon,  she  plants  me  in  the  midst  of  a  tangent  of  raptures,  and  drives  ma 
off  into  obstetiioB !  JMy  friend,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  this  world  which  sooths  my  delin- 
quendaa,  touches  up  my  good  traits,  chisels  out  my  character  to  its  fair  proportions,  leads 
me  back  captive  to  Babylon  like  the  children  of  Egypt,  and  sets  me  all  upon  end,  it  ia  tha 
spectacle  <d  a  captivating  woman  trying  to  exercise  a  domination  over  me ;  putting  her 
soothing  hand  in  mine,  looking  up  to  me  with  a  pair  of  dove's  eyes,  and  with  perraasive 
ability  foisting  herself  on  my  attention.  It 's  the  mint-julap  of  delight,  and  the  sheny*cob* 
ler  of  satiBiaction !  I  would  n*t  exchange  my  position  for  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  or 
in  the  petty  princes  of  Germany.  The  struggle  is  an  excraciating  one  whether  I  wont  die 
of  a  fit.  Have  I  explained  myself  on  that  point !  What  think  yon  of  me  now,  my  friend  f ' 
'  Oh,  I  think  yon  're  a  —  Bilcox  !' '  This  gentleman  reminds  one  of  the  dreadfhl  bora 
encountered  on  the  SacrA  ViA,  in  Bome,  by  Hokacx.  Je&bmt  Taylor,  in  allusioo  to 
babblers,  while  writing  on '  the  Good  and  Evil  Tongue,'  says  of  '  muMoqitmm,*  or  taUdqg 
too  much :  *  Much  speaking  is  sometimes  necessary,  sometimes  useful,  sometimes  pleasant } 
and  when  it  if  none  of  all  these,  though  it  be  tedious  and  imprudent,  yet  it  is  not  a^waya 
criminaL  Such  was  the  humor  of  the  gentleman  Martial  speaks  of.  He  was  a  good 
man,  and  full  of  sweetness  and  jostioe  and  nobleness ;  but  he  would  read  his  nonseiisa" 
veiaes  to  all  companies.  There  are  some  persons  so  Aill  of  nothings  that,  like  the  straighl 
ssa  of  PontuB,  they  perpetually  empty  themselves  by  their  mouth,  making  every  person  or 
angle  company  they  &sten  on,  their  Propontis.  •  •  •  Wi  have  already  welcomed  to  our 
pages  the  writer  who  is  so  good  as  to  send  us  the  following,  which  will^  commend  UmH/  to 
general  perusaL  By  the  by,  if  the  reader  has  never  seen  Rstsch's  illustratioai  of  SoHU^ 
Lss'a '  Song  of  the  BeU,'  let  these  lines  be  a  mnemotechnie  symbol  to  prompt  him  to  corn* 
pass  that  pleasure: 

TEB     OLD     BBLL. 


ToLUzra !  tolHof !  toUiBgl 
Ersr,  ever  ksolHof ! 
Thy  deepclanf  is  rolliof, 

With  a  mouraftil  tone ! 
In  thy  hifh  tower  twinf ing, 
E*«n  thy  gladdest  ringing 
To  my  heart  i«  bringing 

Grief,  and  grief  alone. 
Grief  for  those  I  cherished, 
Who  have  fallen  and  perished ) 
Grief  for  Ibnd  hopes  blighted. 
Grief  for  friendships  slighted, 

Grief,  and  grief  alone. 


When  thy  throne  ia  reeling 
With  thy  Joyous  peaUsg, 
Stirring  lofty  feeling 

In  the  patriot's  heart ; 
When  thy  sweet  Tibrations 
Sabbath  consolations 
To  the  deep  vexationa 

Of  the  world  impart; 
Not  one  tone  of  gladness 
Thrills  thb  heart  of  sadneii, 
And  thv  gentlest  lUlinf 
Seems  but  sadly  calling 

On  me  to  depart. 


In  thy  lonely  dwelling 
Thou  art  honriv  telling. 
With  a  solemn  knelling, 

Ofthe  death  of  time; 
And  tha  breese  low  sighing^ 
Orer  bright  things  dying, 
With  a  ceaseless  crying, 

Mingles  with  thy  chime) 
And  since  joys  departed 
From  the  stricken-hearted, 
All  thy  measured  teaching 
To  my  spirit  preaching, 

Tells  this  truth  sublime. 


That  each  Joyous  token. 
And  each  glad  word  spokSB 
To  a  spirit  broken, 

Tells  of  pleasures  gone ; 
That  our  voice  unknowing, 
Making  bright  eyes  glowing, 
Starts  sad  tear-drops  flowing 

From  some  other  one. 
Thus  glad  song  or  sentence 
Wakes  but  Tain  repentance, 
And  thy  wildest  bounding 
Comes  with  mournful  sounding, 

Still  tolUng,  toiling  on ! 


EiniKKA !  we  have  found  it  at  last !    The  '  lamp  that  lights  us  on  our  way*  bums  vrith 
a  flame  bright  and  clear  as  the  <  stan  that  clip  us  round  about  !*    Many  thousands  of  lines , 
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iatended  for  yoar  edification  have  we  written,  reader,  while  we  were  vexed  and  '  perplexed 
in  the  extreme'  with  the  black  mutw-ttorm  that  wa«  falling  silently  from  the  chimney  of  our 
camphine  reading-lamp,  opon  every  thing  aronnd  us;  smooching  fair  works  of  art,  cov- 
ering '  elegant  literatare'  with  lamp-Uack,  and  tasking  the  temper  almoat  beyond  enda- 
ranee.  For  four  years  we  have  home  with  the  offending  vessel ;  for  sometimes  it  wocdd 
behave  with  propriety,  and  give  promise  of  amendment,  which  however  was  seldom  re- 
deemed. We  have  therefore  cast  it  from  us ;  and  there  now  stands  in  its  place  on  the 
editor's  table  one  of  Cargd^t  Mechanical  Lampiy  manufactured  in  Paris  expressly  ibr  the 
d^p6t  of  the  American  agents,  Messrs.  Diacon  and  Saxton,  at  Number  Twenty,  John- 
street  We  have  tested  this  lamp,  and  have  found  it  the  very  thing.  Simple  and  con- 
cealed machinery  pumps  the  oil  up  to  the  wick  in  regular  and  regulated  supply ;  tlie  light 
JB  abundant,  clear,  and  widely  diffusive ;  there  is  no  smoke,  no  smell ;  and  with  trifling 
care,  it  is  liable  to  no  disorder.  These  lamps  may  be  had  in  every  variety  in  which  artificial 
light  is  used ;  they  are  tastefblly  *  got  up ;'  and  in  some  of  their  forms,  are  moat  exquisite 
ornaments  of  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  mantel-piece;  the  supporting  vases,  the 
globes  and  shades,  being  often  of  the  richest  workmanship  and  design.  We  commend 
them,  in  the  sense  of  conferring  a  favor  upon  our  readers,  to  all  who  want  light  opon  any 
subject,  that  can  be  examined  at  night.  •  •  •  We  have  read  Bishop  Soutboate'b  *  Letrer* 
in  reply  to  a  recent  pamphlet  from  certain  American  Missionaries  at  Constantinople,  with 
mii^led  emotions.  That  the  writer's  bearing  toward  his  fetlow-laborers  in  the  Oriental 
vineyard  of  the  Lomx>  was  in  the  main  Goun»-ous  and  gentleman-like,  we  conceive  to  be 
established ;  that  there  was  disingenuousneas  on  the  part  of  his  aceusen,  and  what  a  lay- 
man would  be  apt  to  term  *  tneakuhne9M*  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  labored  *  dictated' 
letters  of  their  secretary.  Bat  why  should  Mr.  Soitthoatk  apologise  for,  or  seek  to  excoae, 
the  act  of  partaking  the  Sacrament  with  his  evangelical  brethren  ?  *  I  had  been  two  yean 
without  the  Sacrament,'  he  says,  <  and  was  sufiering  inexprenibly  from  the  privation.  I 
therefore  communed  with  my  Congregational  brethren.  But  I  did  it  at  the  moment  with 
considerable  hesitation,  and  regretted  it  as  soon  as  it  was  done.  I  resolved,  moreover, 
never  to  do  it  again.'  Indeed !  And  was  Oua  the  spirit  in  which  you  sought  to  proclaim 
to  the  'benighted'  Orientals  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Prince  or  Peace!  Could  not  forma 
and  creeds  be  suspended  on  an  occasion  such  as  that  ?  Why  did  not  the  Bishop  call  to 
mind  the  Rkdeemxr'b  own  words,  so  well  paraphrased  in  the  stanza : 

'In  memory  of  yoar  dying  Friend, 
Do  this,  *  he  said,*  till  time  nhall  endf 
Meet  at  my  table,  and  record 
The  lovt  of  your  departed  Loan.' 

The  fact  upon  which  we  are  animadverting  is  one  of  the  things  whereof  Bishop  Sooth- 
oats  *  humbly  prays  that  he  may  have  grace  to  speak  with  plainness  and  sincerity.' 
Without  assuming  to  insplt  the  majesty  of  Heaven  by  asking  its  endorsement  of  an  act 
of  Christian  illiberality,  we  may  yet  humbly  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  chamcterising  such  an 
oflence  as  we  think  it  deserves  to  be  characterized.  >  •  •  Theke  is  one  consolation  for 
our  <  Ann- Arbor'  correspondent.  His  life  is  insured,  so  long  as  he  has  the  fever  and-ague  ; 
since  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  wont  featUKs  of  that  most  contemptible  disorder,  that  no 
one  ever  diet  of  it.  We  can  only  give  our  correspondent  the  advice  of  Hood's  doctor'a- 
maid :  '  Take  bark ;  the  best  form  is  the  canine  pill.'  If  this  proves  efiectiutl,  we  shall 
expect  the  second  half  of  the  *  Border  Tale.'  We  are  reluctant  to  make  a  commence- 
ment until  we  have  secured  the  conclusion.  This  remark  will  also  apply  to  several  other 
half-finished  communicationa,  which  it  is  unnecessary  more  particulariy  lo  designate.  llierB 
should  be  *  a  onenea^  in  papers  submitted  for  consideration.  •  •  •  Since  the  clever  satire 
of  Marry  AT  upon  the  novels  of  the  modem  Italian  school,  wherein  the  hero,  Absknfrkic* 
BBNTiNi, '  feels  his  way  along  the  slimy  wall,'  and  kills  seven  midnight  antagonisls  in  suc- 
cession, each  of  whom  '  expires  without  a  groan,'  we  have  not  encountered  a  better  thing 
in  its  kind  than  the  following,  which  we  transfer  from  a  late  number  of  the  *  New- York 
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Empdriuin.'    It  hiti  to  a  nicetjr  the  style  of  one  who  has  probably  written  more  '  works' 
(imiiUBtakeably  his  own)  than  he  has  ever  read  of  other  authors : 

THE     PHANTOM     CLAM-SLOOP. 

A    ROMANCE    IN    TWO    VOLDMFfl. 

BT  mow.  J.  a.  X  — M. 

PKBr  AGE. 

I  BATX  Immi  my  mueh  landed  by  the  pnbUe,  but  not  half  bo  highly  as  I  daserva.  Uy  *L — itta,' 
my  *  Captain  K-dd.'  my  *  Burt-n,*  are  the  finest  thinf  b  ever  written,  except  the  following.  1  am  will- 
iair  to  Make  my  reputation  npok  the  thrilling,  exciting,  magnifieant,  aubllma,  glorioos  pagw  of  the 
*  Phantom  Clam-Sloop.' 

VOLUME  L 

CBAPTBR     I. 

T  WAS  a  horrible  night ;  wild  shrieked  the  •torm-spirit  above  the  mad  waves  {  the  foain  was  whtta ; 
the  wild  lightning  leaped  from  the  abyMmal  vaults  of  Heaven  |  and  the  tempest  howled  like  a  tifor 
stung  by  a  epider.    Heaven !  is  that  a  veseel  upon  the  gloomy  waste  of  waters ! 

CHAPTZa    zi. 

*  Ho!  brace  the  helm,  there!  Let  go  the  main-sheet!  Furlupthecloebuntlines:  Ha!  ha!  well 
yet  baffle  the  storm  !* 

These  words  proceeded  from  the  month  of  one  who  stood  upon  the  main-tmck  of  the  *Plwotom 
Clam-Sloop.'  Dark  was  his  consplexion.  but  clear ;  his  eye  keen  and  flashing ;  his  teeth  white  and 
well-set ;  his  smile  was  the  smile  of  an  anfi^el,  and  his  glance  the  glance  of  a  fiend !  These  peculiari- 
ties were  revealed  by  the  lurid  gleam  of  the  lightning. 

CHAPTXB    III. 

Far  in  the  distance  could  be  seen  a  frigate  approaching  rapidlv. 

'  Ha !'  nld  Eugenio  de  la  Oysterelyo,  *  think  they  thus  totake  the  Phantom  Clam-Stoop !  Ho!  clap 
OB  all  sail,  till  the  spars  bend  to  the  strain!'    He  was  obeyed! 

CHAFTKE     XV. 

Ths  ehase  now  became  exciting;  the  friirate  irained  rapidly  upon  the  little  vessel  of  Eugenio, 
which  was  now  approaching  a  ledse  of  rocks.  These  rocks  strstchod  entirely  across  the  straits 
through  which  the  vessels  were  hurrying;  their  tops  could  just  be  seen  above  the  black  waters.  Fast 
came  the  frigate;  nearer  drew  the  Phantom  Clam-SIoop  to  the  rocka  Oysterelyo  called  his  crew, 
and  in  a  few  words  informed  them  of,  and  prepared  them  for,  his  pn^ect.  They  were  almost  upon 
the  rocks,  and  the  frigate  was  almost  upon  them. 

*Nnw  V  shouted  the  buccaneer,  and  at  the  word  the  men  darted  fW>m  the  prow  to  the  stem ;  thai 
raising  her  bows  entirely  out  of  the  w,ater ;  at  the  same  moment  a  wave  seised  the  vessel  and  npUAod 
her. 

'  Now !'  shouted  Eugenio  again ;  and  the  men  sped  back  to  the  bow ;  and  by  this  maBOBnvre,  and 
the  strength  of  the  wave,  the  vessel  leaped  clear  over  the  ledge  of  rocks. 

'  Ah  !  ha !'  said  the  deep  voice  of  Oysterelyo.  The  frigate  struck  upon  the  reef,  and  all  were  lost! 
High  above  their  shriek  of  death,  peeled  the  exulting  shout  of  the  buccaneers : 

*  Five  la  PhamUm  Class-  Sloop ." 

XND  OF  TOLUU  FUST. 

VOLUME  IL 

CHAFTKB     I. 

'SwKKT  lolliadelliana,*  said  de  la  Oysterelyo,  *  J  love  thee  with  an  overwhelming  passion.  Thoflrantie 
tigress,  bounding  from  her  lair,  not  so  loves  her  cubs.  The  soaring  eagle  bears  less  affection  for  its 
young!' 

*  All,'  she  murmured,  *  I  am  sad — sad,  sad.  Eugenio  !* 
•Why  art  thou  sad,  my  muI  V  he  asked. 

*Wben  I  think  of  my  home,  from  which  thou  has  lured  me;  my  Ihther— ah,  Heaven!'  and  she 
struck  her  white  forehead  passionately.  '  O  Oysterelyo !  my  brother  is  a  captain  in  the  navy.  If  ye 
should  meet ' 

*ffay,  chase  away  thy  gloom,  sweet  love,  with  the  hunting-honndsof  song:' 

And  she  sang : 

80NG. 

'  Mt  life  is  like  a  wlthar«d  rose, 

Ttoat's  f«U  the  llvheitlng'a  blut: 
lij  soul  111  K«  th«  atr  that  blows 
Arooxid  the  tapering  mast 

And  sad,  ay.  snd,  O  very  sad. 

Tbis  trembllxM  baart  of  XDlne : 
Oreat  Heaven  ■  O  let  me  not  go  mad  i 

Bat  why  should  I  repine  7' 
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Agna  aoMdad. 

*  H« !'  raid  Eufenio, '  that  calls  lu  to  the  aea !    Come,  lolliadelliAna,  let  na  embark !' 

CBAPTKE    II. 

flcxBCC  had  thej  left  the  ibore,  when  they  taw  a  man-of-war— which  drat  fired  a  hroadalde  and 
then  fave  ehaae. 

*I  know  her!'  acreamed  lolliadelliana ;  *'tia  the  Scorpion  of  the  Seaa!  'tianiy  brother's  ahip!' 
Whereupon  she  immediately  fainted ! 

*  Ha !'  aaid  Eufenio, '  bear  her  to  the  cabin,  and  run  op  the  black  flar  !* 

The  Tassels  met.  In  a  moment  they  were  locked  yara-arm  and  yara-arm.  And  ftee  to  face  stood 
Euffenio  de  la  Oysterelyo  and  the  brother  of  lolliadelliana. 

'  Turn  thee*  ravisher .  yelled  the  captain. 

•Ah  !  hal'  ahonied  Eugenio,  and  their  swords  metj  but  in  the  midst  of  the  battle, the  fUr  girl 
mahed  firom  the  cabin,  flung  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  buccaneer,  and  exclaimed : 

*  Hold !  hold,  Plantagenet.  I  lore  him  yet  ;*  but  at  thia  moment  the  sword  of  the  brother  piereed 
the  pirate's  side — and  at  the  same  moment,  Uie  sailors  gained  possession  of  the  sloop. 

*1  will  baflle  ye  yet!*  shouied  Eugenie;  and  clasping  lolliadelliana,  he  sprang  upon  the  main- 
truck.  One  moment  the  form  of  the  pirate  was  revedbd  b^  the  lightning;  he  daaned  hia  matted 
hair  from  his  forehead,  denched  his  teeth,  shook  his  fist,  and  jumped  OTerboard. 

CBAPTSm    III. 

Tn  next  day  he  was  found  fkr  out  at  sea,  upon  a  raft,  with  nothing  on  him  but  a  flannel-ahirt,  att- 
ting  on  a  tea-box,  plaving  the  flute.  Upon  the  tea-box  was  written  the  words  ^'Phantom  Clam- 
81.0OP !'    This  was  all  that  remained  of  that  ill-flited  vessel ! 


Wx  laiaoot,  in  oommon  with  all  who  knew  either  the  departed  or  hia  writings,  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  late  Matthxw  C.  Field,  Esq.,  co-editor  with  hii  brother  Joseph,  of 
the  <  St.  Lonii  UeveiU6.*  *  Phazma'  was  always  a  &Torite  of  oun,  although  we  never 
■aw  hia  fiuse.  He  wrote  prone  and  verM  with  equal  ftuuIiCy.  His  poetry  waa  remarkable 
for  ita  melody  of  versification  and  the  deep  feeling  which  pervaded  it;  and  aoch  of  hit 
proee-«ketches  aa  we  have  encountered  were  characterised  by  great  iaithftilneas  of  de- 
scription and  pictnresqoeneas  of  scene.  We  are  not  soiprised  to  learn,  from  those  who 
knew  him  most  intimately,  that  he  was  a  kind  and  gentle  spirit :  all  his  writings  indicate 
the  &ct.  *  The  Sea  his  body  bat  Heanen  his  spirit  holds.'  Our  sympathy  is  with  his  sur- 
viving Mends.  •  •  •  Otra  Hartford  correspondent,  in  his  sketch  of  <  The  Tankn  in '  York^* 
tells  US,  in  a  very  graphic  manner,  how  he  was  *  done'  one  pleasant  morning  in  October 
last,  at  a  mock-auction '  saloon'  in  Cbatham^street,  and  again  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Beaoon- 
Gooiae,  Hoboken,*  by  a  very  pleasant«poken  man,  whp  had  a  great  many  perrons  about 
him,  while  he  was  rolling  something  aroimd  on  his  knee !'  Verdant  individual !  He  was 
victimized  of  'an  X.,'  by  one  of  those  profiesaional  gentleman,  who  with  three  thimUas 
and  a  pea  on  a  propped-up  leg,  <  astomsh  the  by-«tanden  with:  <  Here 's  the  sort  o'  game; 
three  thimbles  and  vun  little  pea;  vith  a  von,  two,  three,  and  a  two,  three,  vun;  catch  him 
who  can ;  look  on,  keep  your  eyes  open,  and  never  say  die !  Never  mind  the  change  and  the 
expense:  all  fair  and  above  board ;  them  as  do  n't  play  can't  win,  and  luck  attend  the 
daring  sportsman.  Bet  any  gen'l'man  any  sum  of  money,  from  ten  doUars  up  to  a  quarter, 
that  he  does  n't  name  the  thimble  as  kivers  the  little  joker.'  Here  some  green-horn  whis- 
pen  his  friend  that  he  distinctly  saw  the  pea  roll  under  the  middle  thimUe  ;  an  impression 
which  is  immediately  confirmed  by  a  gentleman  standing  by,  and  who  in  a  low  tone  regrets 
his  own  inability  to  bet,  in  consequence  of  having  unfortunately  left  his  puise  at  home,  but 
strongly  xage*  the  stranger  not  to  neglect  such  a  gulden  opportunity.  The  '  plant'  is  sue- 
eessful ;  the  bet  is  made ;  the  stranger  of  course  loses ;  and  the  gentlemen  with  the  thim- 
bles consoles  him,  as  he  pockets  the  money,  with  the  assurance  that  '  it 's  all  the  forlin  o' 
war :  this  time  I  vm,  next  time  you  vin :  never  mind  the  loss ;  do  it  up  in  a  small  parcel, 
and  break  out  in  a  fresh  place.  Here 's  the  sort  o'  game,  genl'men ;  three  thimbles  and 
vun  little  pea ;  with  a  vun,  two,  three,  and  a  two,  three,  vun ;  catch  him  who  can,'  and 
so-forth.  •  •  •  Wk  are  struck  with  the  following  remarks  of  Lonoinus  in  his  Ninth  Sec- 
tion on  *  The  Sublime.'  '  We  ought  to  spare  no  pains  to  educate  our  souls  to  grandeur, 
and  impregnate  them  with  generous  and  enlarged  ideas.    But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can 
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this  be  done  I  Why,  1  have  hinted  in  another  place,  that  the  lubliiiie  is  an  image  reflected 
iipoai  the  inward  greatness  of  the  soul.  Henoe  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  naked  thoQght  with- 
oat  words  challenges  admiration,  and  strikes  by  iu  grandeur.  Such  is  the  silence  of  Ajax 
in  the  Odyssey,  which  is  abundantly  noble,  and  far  above  expression.  To  arrive  at  excel- 
lence like  this,  we  must  needs  suppose  that  which  is  the  cause  of  it;  I  mean  that  an  oiator 
of  the  true  genius  must  have  no  mean  and  ungenerous  way  of  thinking ;  for  it  is  impossible 
for  those  who  have  grovelling  and  servile  ideas,  or  are  engaged  in  the  sordid  ponniits  of 
Uib,  to  produce  any  thing  worthy  of  admiration,  and  the  perusal  of  all  posterity.  Grand 
and  sublime  expressions  must  flow  from  them  and  them  alone  whose  conceptions  are  stored 
and  big  with  greatness.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  greatest  thoughts  are  always  uttered  by 
the  greatest  souls.  When  PAansNio  cried,  I  would  accept  these  proposals,  (viz. :  those 
made  by  Dakius  of  hjji  own  daughter  and  half  his  kingdom  to  purchase  peace,)  if  I  was 
AuBXAHDSK.  ALSZAMMca  made  this  re|dy :  *  And  so  would  I,  if  I  was  Pakmxnio.'  H» 
answar  showed  the  greatness  of  his  mind.'  •  •  •  '  Speaking  of  the  sublime,'  asOjuuiPOii' 
would  say,  we  have  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  exaltation  in  company  of  some  cockney 
touristB.  The  London  and  Westminster  Review,  speaking  in  a  late  number  on  the  charity 
of  Mr.  CooPKR  for  not  retorting  in  his  *  Gleanings'  upon  Mn.  TaoLLors  and  other  writers 
of  her  class,  brings  to  light  the  following  gems,  sefected  from  many  others,  not  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  claims  to  merit,  but '  because  the  authors  had  the  astounding  impudence 
publicly  thereunto  to  affix  their  names.'    The  first  is  written  at  Chamouni : 

*Bkrold  tboM  towering  ssouBts  of  snow, 
And  the  glaciera  high  Mtd  low  ! 
Lookiof  like  a  frozen  eea 
Rsdisnt  with  cublimity. 
Who  nan  »can  the  mountain's  heighi  f 
Who  can  plumb  the  chaam'a  depth  J 
An  awful  sight  above— below. 
Making  the  htart  roch  to  andfirol 
One  awful  footstep,  and  you  ptod 
Towtrdo  thejmdtfmetU  uot  of  Cfod, 
These  are  things  that  make  men  think 
When  poMoimff  onto  a  precipice  brimh !     (  Oreat  Phabuo !) 
Until  the  weary  spirit  slumbers. 
Lulled  by  the  avalanche's  distant  thunders. 
Adieu,  Chamouni! — farewell,  farewell ! 
When  next  I'll  see  thee,  who  can  tell  V 

'  Who  indeed !'  quoth  the  Review.  This  brilliant  composition,  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
criticism,  bears  the  signature  of  one  *  Scott.'  There  is  another,  from  the  pen  of  a  sport- 
mg  baronet,  written  at  Airolo,  in  the  Val  Bedretto,  who  draws  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  a  little  tffaire  du  oceur  : 

*  Iv  ebanee  denies  us  e'er  to  meet  agaia 
In  this  tormenting  world  of  constant  pain, 
I  hope  to  meet  you  in  the  realms  above, 
Where  it  will  be  a^judfed  no  crime  to  love. 
Where  fortune  cannot  frown  or  friends  dismay. 
But  all  be  everlasting  joy  thro*  one  eternal  day. 
*  FmANOS,  I  cannot  say  adieu  —  oh  no ! 

The  very  thought  is  madness — oh ." 

Hwse  tenderly-solemn  verms  must  have  been  inspired  on  Mount  Parnassus  rather  than 
in  the  Val  Bedretto.  •  •  •  We  are  gratified  to  perceive  the  exertions  that  are  making  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  *  all  prisoners  and  captives'  in  our  penitendaries,  as  well  as  to 
provide  an  asylum  and  employment  for  those  who  are  at  length  liberated  from  confinement. 
Not  unfrequently  the  unhappy  wretches  are  set  at  large  by  Death, '  opening  the  prison- 
dooTB  to  them  that  are  bound.'  We  read  but  recently  in  a  morning  Journal  of  a  barrel  be- 
ing accidentally  sent  to  a  cooper's  shop,  in  some  obscure  street  of  the  metropolis,  which  on 
being  opened  was  found  to  contain  the  emaciated  body  of  a  man,  clad  in  the  state's-prison 
garb,  who  had  been  compressed  into  the  cask,  and  despatched'  to  a  relative  in  this  city  Sot 
buriaL    Poor  shell  of  humanity !    Confinement,  toil,  privation,  hope  deferred  ^  all  have 
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done  their  wont  Thongbte  of  childhood,  of  days  of  innocence,  of  aflection  and  love, 
ahail  toitore  him  no  more.  *  Nothing  can  touch  him  farther!'  •  •  •  We  have  glanced 
with  a  good  degree  of  interest  through  the  pages  of  a  pleasant,  gDariplng  poem  by  James 
C.  Richmond,  entitled  *  TheCaitniTy  Sdioohnaster  in  Love,*  or  Life  in  New-England, a  col- 
lege poem.  It  is  pablished  at  a  very  low  price  by  Messn.  Borgefs,  Stringer  and  Com- 
pany, and  will  well  repay  perusal.  The  notes  arc  especially  amusing.  The  writer  give* 
the  reply  of  a  fellow-student  to  a  question  of  a  college  president,  whether  he  was  ever  in 
love :  *  Why  yes.  Doctor,  I've  experienced  a  kind  of  puppy-love,  or  what  the  Yankees  call 
a '  sneaking  notion,'  but  nothing  more.'  Our  school-master's  services  must  have  been  re- 
quired  in  the  place  where  he  was  first  engaged,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  answer  of  one 
of  the  examining  committee,  when  asked,  *  How  many  people  are  there  in  your  town!' 

*  Why,  we  are  not  very  popular ;  about  three  hundred,  I  guess.'  The  children  were  on  a 
par  with  their  parents  in  that  region.  A  great  girl,  over  twenty  yean  of  age,  in  reading 
the  distribution  of  college  honors,  spoke  of  *  the  degree  of  Forenoon'  (A.  M.)  being  confer- 
red upon  a  graduating  gentleman !  •  •  •  *  Tbere  is  nothing,'  says  some  modem  English 
essayist,  (and  tohere  we  have  quite  forgotten,)  'there  is  nothing  so  atfociate  as  sound. 
There  are  tones  which  our  heart  in  its  youth  has  heard,  that  never  leave  it ;  that  lie  hushed 
from  the  wild  tumult  of  the  world  we  live  in,  until  some  sister-sound  bids  it  start  to  life,  and 
with  it  recalls  not  only  the  time  but  the  feelings  we  enjoyed  or  suffered  when  finjt  we  heard 
its  music'  Now  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  designate  w?uU  it  w  in  the  performances  of 
OiAt  Bull  that  sometimes  quite  takes  the  heart  captive ;  but  we  will  wager  a  ducat  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  of  common  sensibility  in  town  who  can  listen  to  the  *  Niagara,' 
the  '  Solitude  of  the  Prairie,'  or  the  *  P»i1m  of  Dastid,'  without  often  feeling  the  moisture 
stealing  into  his  eyes.  There  are  notes  of  such  exquisite  plaintiveness,  such  *  lingering  sad- 
ness,' that  they  waken  a  sort  of  internal  sobbing.  It  is  the  soul  transfused  into  sound. 
One  receives,  in  listening  to  Ole  Boll's  instrumental  strains,  much  the  same  impression 
that  is  conveyed  by  the  great  mafe'stro  while  engaged  in  animated  conversation  with  yoo; 
the  nnmistakeaUe  heart  gleaming  from  the  eye,  flashing  in  the  countenance,  and  wreaking 
itself  upon  selected  words  from  a  sparse  but  forceful  vocabulary.  There  are  some  persons, 
however,  to  whom  even  Ole  Bull's  music  is  *  caviare.'  The  other  evening,  at  his 
crowded  concert  at  the  Tabernacle,  in  the  instant  hush  that  heralded  the  storm  of  applause 
which  followed  the  '  Solitude  of  the  Preirie,'  a  sensitive  *  human'  sitting  near  us  remarked, 
with  evident  feeling,  'Well,  there's  a  deal  o'  fidlin*  into  that  piece-t,  any  how!'    He 

*  wasn't  a  common-sewer  in  music  much,*  he  said  :  adding  :  *  but  d  —  n  my  sister's  cat ! 
if  I  han't  heerd  as  good  playin'  as  that  'fore  yet!'  Such  ignorance  as  this,  it  strikes  us,  is 
tut  bliss.  If  a  lack  of  feeling  betokens  wisdom,  however,  we  admit  that  it  is  '  folly  to  be 
wise.'  •  •  •  Lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  passing  down  Broadway,  would  find  much  en- 
joyment in  stepping  into  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Edward  Dechaux,  *  Artist's  Colorraan,' 
near  the  north-east  comer  of  Duane-street  The  best  materials  of  every  description,  for 
the  use  of  artists  of  all  kinds,  are  here  to  be  found ;  and  what  is  of  more  interest  to  the 
general  public,  the  rarest  pictures,  prints,  and  articles  of  taste  and  vertUy  which  are  received 
as  ikst  as  they  appear  in  the  capitals  of  France  and  England.  We  know  of  no  plaoe 
where  an  hour  can  be  passed  so  pleasantly ;  and  we  fancy  that  courteous  attention,  and  the 
sight  of  beonty  in  all  forms  of  art,  result  usually  in  profit  to  the  proprietor.  It  certainly 
should  not  be  otherwise.  •  •  •  Did  it  ever  happen  to  you,  reader,  at  an  otherwise  plea- 
sant dinner-party,  to  be  placed  by  your  host  next  to  a  man  who  had  not  a  spark  of  wit,  ha- 
mor,  or  converaation,  and  yet  who  mmld  keep  pouring  into  the  porches  of  your  eois  a 
'  steady  stream  of  talk  V 

'Good  cheer 

Such  hardshin  cannot  sofYea ; 
To  listen  to  the  Mlf-same  dunce, 
At  the  came  leaden  table,  once 

Per  annum  'i  once  too  often.* 
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So  mjn  HoftACK  Smith  ;  and  aJl  who  have  sufiered  in  this  kind,  we  are  inre  will  readily 
agree  with  him.  Hi«  advice,  and  example  on  occasions  of  thii  lort,  are  worthy  of  especial 
attention: 

*  BauN  sitting  next  the  wight  whoee  drone  *  There  are  who«e  kind  inquiries  ican 
Boree,  Mtte  vec«,  you  nlone  Tour  totej  hindnd,  men  by  men, 

With  flat  colloqainl  prennre }  Son,  broUier,  couain  joining ; 

Deberred  from  generel  talk,  you  droop  They  aak  about  your  wife,  wlio'«  deed , 

Beneath  hie  buss,  tirom  Orient  aoup  And  eulogiae  your  uncle  Ncd, 

To  oeddentei  Chethire.  \V  bo  •»  ung  last  week  for  eoiaing. 

*He  who  can  only  talk  with  one,  *  When  joined  to  such  a  son  of  prate. 

Should  stay  at  home  and  talk  with  none  —  Hl«  queries  I  anticipate, 

At  an  eyents  to  strangers ;  And  thus  my  lee-way  fetch  np : 

Like  Tillage  epitaphs  of  yore,  '8ir,  all  my  relatives,  I  vow, 

He  ought  to  cry,  *  Lons  time  I  bore,'  Are  perfectly  in  health  — and  now 

To  wars  then  of  tteir  dangers.  1  *d  thank  you  for  the  ketchup !' 

Ths  ooimtry  friend  who  eeaayB  to  diacusB  *  WkiU  vh.  Black  NeckdoQu'  is  wasting  powdet. 
TTier9  is  very  little  *  variety  of  opinion  on  the  subject  in  metropolitan  circles.'  We  have 
had  occasian  to  observe,  at  the  most  fashionable  and  crowded  houses  during  the  entire 
opera  aeanon,  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  persons  in  the  house,  in  any  one  audience, 
wgmted  a  white  neck-cloth ;  and  in  these  cases,  complexion,  etc.,  rendered  the  change  a 
fitting  one.  It  is  quite  the  same  thing  in  the  general  society  of  the  best  circles.  •  •  .  We 
have  received  several  communications,  touching  the  remarks  which  we  ventured  to  ofier 
in  recent  nnmbeis  of  the  Kmxcksrbockke  upon  *Legid  Nomenclature  and  Tautology.* 
We  wait  however  to  hear  from  our  courteous  correspondent,  to  whose  previous  communi- 
cation we  readily  gave  place.  Boz  has  somewhere  pleasantly  illustrated  a  branch  of  our 
subject  in  one  of  his  parish-sketches :  '  Under  a  half-obsoleie  statue  of  one  of  the  EnwAaiM^ 
the  court  were  empowered  to  punish  a  person  who  should  be  proved  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
'  bmwting*  in  any  churoh,  or  vestry  attached  thereunto.  It  appeared  that  on  a  certain 
night,  at  a  certain  veetry-meeting,  in  a  certain  parish  hereinafter  more  particularly  set 
forth,  tiie  party  of  the  second  part  had  made  use  of  and  applied  to  the  party  of  the  second 
part  tbe  words,  *  You  be  blouied  ,*'  and  that  on  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  remonstrating 
with  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part  npaotod  the  aforesaid  expression,  or  words,  *  You  be  blowed  ;*  and  ftuthar- 
more  desired  and  requested  to  Imow  whether  the  said  party  of  the  first  part '  wanted  any 
thing  for  himself,'  or  words  to  that  efiect;  adding,  that  if  the  said  parry  of  the  first  part  did 
want  anything  for  himself,  he,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  was '  the  man  to  give  it  to 
him  ;*  at  the  same  time  making  use  of  other  heinous  expressions,  all  of  which  came  within 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act !'  Apropos  of  legal  lore,  and  its  sinuositiea :  We  would 
like  some  gentleman  *  learned  in  the  law'  to  expound  the  following  case,  which  a  friend 
has  handed  us  < at  this  present  sitting:'  Jim  SwirES  took  a  mortgage  for  one  thousand 
doUan  on  a  house  and  lot  worth  two  thousand,  dated  January  j£rsl,  1844,  which  he  neglected 
to  place  on  record.  On  the  tenSh  of  the  same  month,  John  Smith,  (an  old  and  highly-es' 
dtixen,)  obtained  a  judgment  of  one  thousand  dollan,  which  was  docketed,  and 
B  a  lien  on  the  same  hoUse  and  lot  On  the  Jifieenth  of  the  same  month  Jo  Bowsaa 
took  a  mortgage  on  the  same  lot  for  one  thousand  dollars,  and  put  it  on  record.  As  the 
value  of  this  property  will  admit  of  the  payment  of  but  two  of  these  claims,  which  has  the 
preference  ?  That '« the  question.'  To  those  not  acquainted  with  legal  matters,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  state,  that  the  first  mortgage,  not  having  been  put  on  record,  was  superseded, 
'in  preference,'  by  the  second  mortgage,  which  toas  placed  on  record ;  while  the  judgment, 
being  older  in  date  than  the  last  mortgage,  was  entitled  to  preference  over  it.  How  is  the 
afiair  to  be  settled?  <  Ay,  marry,  tell  us  that,  and  unyoke.'  •  •  •  Wherever  you  are, 
reader,  and  observe  the  concerts  of  our  friend  Dempster  announced,  fail  not  to  go  and 
hear  him  sing '  The  May-Queen,*  by  Tennyson.  It  was  from  a  suggestion  one  night  in  our 
sanctum,  that  he  subsequently  set  that  noble  performance  to  noble  music ;  and  we  venture 
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to  ny  that  no  woman,  or  man  either,  to  he  be  a  true  one,  can  Ikien  to  it  without  team. 
The  poem,  which  is  in  three  parts,  ('  The  Blay-Qaeen/  '  New -Year's  Eve,'  and  the  '  Con- 
clusion') was  not  long  since  mainly  given  in  this  department  of  the  KNicKsaaoQ- 
KKK.  •  •  •  *Tke Miaeria of  TraveUing*  we  think  will  pass  to  the  'accepted'  port-folia 
The  writer  is  certainly  a  man  of  patience  if  not  of  humor.  One  of  his  giievaoees  is 
well  illuBtrated  by  a  wag,  who  has  drawn  a  very  vivid  picture  of  a  departing  coacb, 
sorroonded  by  the  usual  crowd  of  nondescripts,  *  who  seem  to  consider,  Heaven  knows  why, 
that  it  is  qoite  impossible  any  man  can  mount  a  coach,  or  get  into  a  rail-car,  without 
requiring  at  least  a  sixpence  worth  of  oranges,  a  pen-knife,  a  pocket*book,  a  last 
year's  annual,  a  pencil  case,  a  piece  of  sponge,  a  cane,  and  a  small  series  of  caiicar 
tures.*  •  •  •  OuK  excellent  fiiend  and  long-time  correspondent,  *  Hakkt  FkAnco,'  baa 
'  assumed  the  editonhip  of  a  new  weekly  paper,  entitled  '  Tke  Broadway  Joamai^'  published 
by  Mr.  John  Bisco,  at  No.  153  Broadway.  Unlike  our  oHher  weekly  gacettes,  it  is  to  bo 
entirely  original,  and  will  consist  of  essay*,  criticisms  on  art  and  literature,  and  foreign 
and  domestic  scientific  and  literary  intelligence.  Of  Franco's  ability  it  is  certainly  un- 
necessary for  lis  to  speak ;  our  readers  have  had  very  many '  tastes'  of  his  *  quality,'  and  we 
trust  they  will  have  many  more.  He  is  assisted  by  able  coUaborateurs,  while  the  publish- 
er, (likewise  long  and  favorably  known  to  us,)  presents  the  '  Journal'  in  acceptable  exter- 
nals to  its  subscribeni.  We  wish  this  new  candidate  for  public  favor  the  amplest  soc- 
cess.  •  •  •  The  paper  containing  the  '  Ezerciteit'  of  two  *  persons  pitted  to  pun'  can*t 
possibly  be  permitted !  It  is  really  dreadfiil.  *  Sitting  down*  to  elaborate  a  play  upon 
words  is  a  very  unprofitable  employment.  Here  is  a  better  specimen  of  a  thing  in  this  kind, 
which  we  have  from  a  friend,  than  any  to  be  found  in  the  entire  six  pages  before  ua. 
One  of  our  metropolitan  wits,  speaking  to  a  guest  of  a  mutual  friend  who  had  a  broken 
nose,  (and  upon  whose  entire  aspect  of  &ce  the  former  had  animadverted  vdth  a  good 
deal  of  severity,)  observed :  '  I  do  n't  agree  with  you,  exactly ;  I  think  his  face  would  be 
quite  posM&fe,  if  he  had  a  bridge  to  his  nose !'  •  •  •  We  regret  to  learn  the  death  of  our 
late  contemporary,  of  the  'The  Ladies'  Companion,'  William  W.  Snowden,  Esq.  He 
conducted  that  magazine,  in  conjunction  with  Mn.  Sigournet  and  Mrs.  Embury,  with 
liberality  and  success.  Mr.  SNownsN  was  a  frank,  ingenuous  man,  who '  carried  his 
heart  in  his  hand ;'  and  his  death  will  be  lamented  by  many  personal  friends,  and  espe- 
cially by  numerous  periodical  contributors,  *  good,  bad  and  indifierent,'  whom  his  kindness 
has  heretofore  befriended.  •  •  •  There  can  be  no  truth  in  the  report  of  the  *  strike'  by 
the  writers  for '  Punch.'    There  is  no  falling  off  in  its  attractions.    We  subjoin  a  little 

*  testimony'  as  to  its  present  standing.    The  following  after  the  manner  of  *  Campbell's 

*  Mariners  of  England,'  will  suit  the  meridian  of  New-York  as  well  as  London : 


'  YouNO  gffntlpmeii  of  Eng Isnd, 

That  only  mind  your  eue, 
Ah,  little  do  yott  thiok  how  hard 

Young  ladies  try  to  plea«e! 
Give  ear  unto  the  Milliners, 

And  they  will  plainly  show 
How  the  waist  miMt  be  laced, 

By  the  Faahion-boolu  to  go. 

*Bbe  who'd  attract  attention 

Must  laugh  at  common  sense. 
For  when  one  goes  to  choose  a  dress. 

One  musnU  mind  expense; 
Nor  think  how  Pa  will  scold  one. 

Whene'er  he  comes  to  know 
How  he's  let  into  debt. 

By  the  Fashioo-books  to  go. 


•  What  temble  prirations 

Young  ladies  must  endure, 
A  lovely  face  and  form  of  grace 

From  damase  to  secniet 
Their  appetites  they  must  control, 

LcAt  they  too  stout  should  grow. 
And  in  vain  strive  and  strain 

By  the  Fashion-books  to  go. 

*  la  days  of  bitter  weather. 

Which  winter  doth  enforce. 
One  cannot  think  of  such  a  thing 

As  rood  thick  boots,  of  oosrse; 
With  instep  undefended, 

In  rain,  and  hail,  and  snow, 
An  so  bold  one  gets  cold. 

By  the  Fashion-books  to  go.' 


Punch  illustrates  '  De  winhma  curat  La*  in  this  wise :  <  How  true  it  is,  that  the  law  of 
England  protects  the  hnmblest  as  well  as  the  highest  species  of  property,  throwing  over 
the  poor  man's  turnip  and  the  rich  soan's  pine-apple  an  equal  shield !  Nothing  is  so 
insignificant  or  comparatively  valaelesB,  that  it  cannot  be  rendered  safe  in  the  hands  of  its 
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OTiBtr ;  wok  we  know  of  no  ■ttonger  tUmtmlioA  of  this  thaa  the  fcet,  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  title-page  of  Gkorgs  Jonxi's  TVcmaefc  appear  the  wordi,  *  Cofteight  skcurbd  !' ' 
A  bachelor,  who  has  been  atked  by  a  young  husband  to  give  him  *  candidly'  his  im- 
prasrions  of  his  wiie,  among  other  things,  writes  him : '  You  were  wont  to  praise  yoar 
wife's  temper.  I  have  so  much  respect  for  yoar  judgment,  that  I  am  sure  no  artifices  of 
ooortship  could  blind  you  to  a  defect  And  yet,  my  dear  fellow,  the  whole  education  of 
woman  from  the  cradle  to  the  altar  is  one  long  courM  of  —  no,  hang  it !  I  will  not  say 
deceit  Bachelor  as  I  am,  and  intend  forever  to  be,  I  will  not  put  down  that  ugly  word. 
Neverdieless,  it  is  extmordtnary  how  women  can  hide  their  real  temper  until  the  panon, 
as  they  dunk,  gives  them  a  legal  right  to  show  it.  It  is  really  wonderftil  to  know  bow 
vwy  k>ng  talons  may  sleep  in  the  velvet  paw  of  courtship  before  the  *  amen'  of  the  clerk 
calls  them  out  I  cannot  think  it  is  thus  with  Mrs.  Simpion  :  oh,  no.  Still  1  watched 
her;  and  ray  heart  had  a  slight  misgiving  when  I  saw  her  frown  at  your  ventured  opinion, 
that  the  sweet  sauee  was  a  little  burnt  However,  perhaps  it  may  have  been  only  her 
peculiar  mode  of  look,  and  nai  a  frown.  Yon,  my  dear  boy,  know  best ;  for  who,  indeed, 
ought  to  judge  between  man  and  wife!'  By  the  by,  speaking  of  bachelori:  elegant 
cards,  we  perceive,  have  already  emanated  from  that  corps  of  choice  spiritB,  the  Gotham 
Bachelors,  for  their  annual  hall  on  the  eve  of  St  Valentine's  Day,  at  the  Astor- House.  It 
will  be  a  most  recherche  festival ;  for  *  they  are  the  boys'  to'effect  such  a  result.  •  •  •  OuE 
young  Saratoga  correspondent  must  excuse  us,  if  we  speak  plainly,  since  our  sole  object  ii  to 
benefit  him.  He  has  taken  noOdng  for  a  subject,  and  written  it  to  death.  He  starts  upon 
stilts,  and  does  not  descend  from  them  for  a  moment — not  even  in  his  note  to  the  Editor. 
Common-places  are  expanded  to  tenuity,  by  the  use  of  twenty  big  words,  where  six  simple 
terms  would  more  than  have  sufficed.  The  product  of  the  whole  is  nU,  whether  we  re- 
gaid  matter  or  manner.  The  verse  which  bears  the  same  initials  has  feeling,  and  is 
much  better  written ;  still,  it  lacks  force,  and  in  some  of  its  stanzas,  melody.  •  •  •  Wiioso 
loves  good  eating,  good  health,  and  good  writing,  let  him  read  Sanderson's  ^'Mirror  for 
DyspepticSf*  from  the  *  Diary  of  a  Landlord'  —  meaning  himself,  the  prince  of  his  class.  If 
we  should  ever  have  the  heart  to  visit  once  more  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love^*  (there  was 
more  than  one  meaning  to  us  once  in  that  fraternal  name,)  we  shall  test  at  the  Franklin- 
House  the  practical  bearings  of  the  various  culinary  matters  discussed  by  our  friend.  We 
should  not  omit  to  mention  the  very  appropriate  and  clever  design  which  forms  the  fron- 
tispaece  to  the  work,  from  the  pencil  of  John  Ross  Diz.  •  •  *  Wx  know  of  no  humane 
institutions  in  this  country,  in  which  there  are  displayed  greater  energy  and  skill  than  in 
our  asylums  for  the  insane.  The  last  *  North- American  Review'  has  an  excellent  paper 
upon  the  '  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,'  which  we  heartily  commend  to  the  perusal  of  our 
leadera.  The  abuse  of  the  plea  of  insanity,  in  criminal  cases,  is  among  the  matters  touched 
upon.  The  reviewer  observes :  *The  accused  is  acquitted,  though  he  has  committed  an 
unprovoked  murder,  attended  with  oircumstanoes  of  most  shocking  barbarity.  The  more 
terrible  the  nature  of  the  crime,  the  more  savage  and  motivclei>s,  the  more  destitute  of 
palliating  circumstances,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  *None  but  a  madman  could 
have  committed  it' '  The  savage  Clkm ,  who  recently  burnt  a  poor  woman  alive  in  this 
city,  and  the  brute  M'Cuiirt,  who  recently  at  Baltimore  cut  a  fellow- lodger's  throat,  and 
beat  in  his  skull  with  an  axe,  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  thought  to  cjome  under  this  cate- 
gory !    One  phase  of  insanity  is  well  depicted  in  the  following  passage : 

*To  nrnoTs  the  check  which  the  will  hss  over  the  thoughts  is  like  Uking  sway  the  baluice-wheel 
bom  «  wsteh.  which  then  ruos  down  with  a  hurried  and  irregular  motinn,  no  longer  taking  note  of 
time.  Erery  thinker  perceives  this  effect,  if  he  abandons  himself  to  a  fit  of  reverie,  when  the  mo«t 
heterogenou»  Ideas  chase  each  other  in  quick  succeRiion  throuf(h  the  mind,  without  coherency  or 
method,  and  leaving  hardly  a  trace  on  the  memory.  Startle  him  from  this  state  of  dreamy  ab«traclioo, 
and  he  looks  round  ftewiidered.  and  requires  a  moment  of  effort,  before  he  becomes  conscious  of  hia 
iHuatlon,  and  of  the  presence  of  surrounding  things.  Except  the  depresnion  of  spiriu,  be  feels  for 
as  iaataat  as  Lbak  did,  when  wakening  to  a  gleam  of  sanity,  as  the  clouds  which  bad  obscured  his 
lateUect  are  for  a  moment  parted.    How  admirably  are  the  bewilderment  of  mind,  and  the  effort  to 
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neM  mnd  fix  the  attantion  upon  the  bj««tanden  hero  depicted !    It  ii  the  atrafgle  of  the  will  to  n- 
fain  iU  escendancy : 

'  '    ■■  ' Pr*t,  do  not  xDOck  mm . 

I  am  a  very  foolivb,  food  old  m«n. 

Fourscora  asd  tifrward:  and  to  deal  plain] j» 

Z  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mtsd. 

UethiDki  I  nboald  kno-w  you.  aod  kDOW^ this  man : 

Yet  I  am  doubtful :  for  I  am  mainly  igsormnt 

"What  plac«  tM«  Is;  and  alltha  aklll  I  have 

Ileraai»b#rt  cot  tbeae  guinaxita  :  nor  I  kaow  not 

Where!  did  lodge  laecni^ht:  do  not  laogh  B«  me; 

For.  aa  I  am  •  man.  I  think  tbla  lady 

To  be  my  child.  Corsblia.* 

It  would  hav*  melted  a  heart  of  itone  to  hear  Macebadt  give  tfaii  paaage,  in  his  per- 
sonation of  Lear.  The  third  number  of  the  *  American  Journal  of  Imanitr/  from  tha 
State  Asylum  at  Utica,  sustains  the  high  cliaracter  which  we  predicted  the  work  would 
acquire.  Among  iu  many  valuable  papers,  is  one  by  our  old  conespoudent,  Plint  £aels» 
M-  D->  Physician  to  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  upon  *The  Poetry  of  Insanity'— well 
written,  and  full  of  variety  and  interest.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  poetry  to  tender 
and  touching  as  the  *  Address  to  Melancholy,*  should  have  been  written  by  an  IneaDe 
^male.    We  annex  a  brief  specimen : 

*8piarr  of  darkneaa !  from  yon  lonely  ihade. 
Where  fade  the  virf  in  roaei  of  the  iprinf  { 
Spirit  of  darkness!  hear  thy  favorite  maid, 
To  aorrow's  harp,  her  wildest  aothem  ainf  . 


Ah !  how  haa  Love  despoiled  my  earlieat  bidba, 
And  flung  lay  charms  as  to  the  wintij  wind ! 
HT  haa  Love  flunf  o'er  the  tropUed  toab 


The  apoila  of  f  eniui  and  the  wreck  of  mind ! 
Hiffh  ridea  the  moon  the  ailent  heavena  along ; 

Thick  fall  the  dewa  of  midnight  o'er  the  groud ; 
Soft  ateala  the  lover,  when  the  morniog  long 

Of  wakened  warblera  throagh  the  wooda  resound. 
Then  I  with  thee  my  solemn  vigila  keep, 

And  at  thine  altar  uke  my  lonely  ataod ; 
Again  my  lyre  unatrung  I  udly  aween, 

While  Love  leada  up  the  dance,  with  harp  in 

'Hail,  Melancholy !  to  yon  lonely  towera 

I  turn,  and  hail  thy  time-worn  turrets  mine, 
Where  flooriah  fair  the  night-ahade'a  deadly  flowova, 
And  dark  and  blue  the  wasting  tapera  ahine.* 

The  poetry  of  oS  lunatics,  however,  is  not  quite  as  good  as  this ;  as  is  proved  by  serenl 
cited  *  samples ;'  among  them  some  stanzas  of  Nat  Lbs,  which  are  as  guOtleH  of  all  con- 
flection  as  any  thing  from  the  disordered  brains  of  our  modern  '  original'  beidlingi : 

*  I  OBAMT  that  drunken  rainbows,  lulled  to  aleep. 

Snort  like  Welch  rabbita  in  a  fair  maid*s  eym; 
Becauae  he  laughed  to  aee  a  pudding  creep, 
For  creeping  puddinga  only  pleaas  the  wiae. 

*  Not  that  a  hard-roed  herring  dare  presume 

To  awiog  a  tithe-pig  in  a  cat-skin  pnrae; 
Cauae  of  the  great  hail-atonea  that  fell  at  Room, 
By  lesaening  the  &U  might  make  It  worse.' 

Some  of  the  ikncies  of  the  inmates  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  are  amusing  enoagh; 
for  example :  '  Instances  are  not  wanting,  in  which  the  unfortunate  subject  of  maniacal 
delusion  has  supposed  himself  to  be  the  Father  of  all  Evil.  *Hoo!'  exclaimed  one  of 
these,  as  I  approached  him,  'boo!  I  am  the  Devil  ;  I  am  the  Devil;  what  time  is  it?* 
Being  informed  that  it  was  about  four  o*clock,  he  ejactilated,  'Four o'clock!  I've  engaged 
to  be  in  hell  at  six !'  •  •  •  A  great  number  of  communications  are  awaitiqg  im- 
mediate examination ;  several,  in  prose  and  verse,  are  filed  for  insertion ;  among  them, 
*  The  Ranger's  Adventure*  and  the  *  Chapter  on  Lines.'  '  Dark  BSlspeth's  life-lUe,' 
which  will  bt3  found  to  be  as  weird  and  wild  as  '  Glimpses  in  the  Mountains,'  a  story  in 
the  same  vein,  from  a  late  English  magazine,  will  be  concluded  in  two  mora  numben. 
We  hint  it  with  some  trepidation,  but  we  suspect  that  Ambeosinb  will  prove  to  be  *  the 
very  Devil  himself!*    We  shall  soon  know  all,  however. 
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New  PUBLXCATloif ■,  XTC. — Masfn.  Lka  and  Blancraad,  Philiidelphia,  hav«  laid  the  public  under 
oUifmtioDfl  to  them  for  e  very  beautiful  edition  of  Cam7BKX.l*8  poem*,  with  his  life  by  Washino- 
TOM  Ixmo.  The  volume  ia  printed  upon  the  best  paper,  in  the  bett  manner,  and  is  illustrated  by 
Tery  numeroui  and  excellent  enfravings.  The  same  enterprising  publishers  have  forwarded  to  us 
a  specimen-sheet  of  the  new  and  voluminous  work  of  Lieut  Wilkcs,  a  '  Narrative  of  the  Explor- 
ing Expedition.'  Truly,  this  will  be  a  great  national  work ;  and  the  beauty  and  quality  of  the 
typographical  execution  and  materiel,  and  the  tvperh  character  of  the  engravings,  afford  abundant 
evidence  that  its  externals  are  to  be  in  good  keeping  with  the  rare  and  interesting  character  of  the 
varied  subject-matter.  •  •  •  Wk  have  lately,  from  the  *  high  house  of  the  Hakpebs,'  among  other 
publications,  the  following :  *  Wilton  Harvey,  and  other  stories,  by  Miss  Sxdowick,'  being  a  collec- 
taoo  of  tale»  and  sketches,  heretofore  published  in  American  annuals  and  magazines,  (the  Knicx- 
XBBOCKKR  among  the  number;)  the  whole  forming  a  volume  replete  with  interest  and  valuable 
'leaaona  of  life;'  a  new  edition  of  *  Alison  on  Taste,'  a  work  too  well  known  to  require  comment ; 
BcBXB  on  *The  Sublime  and  Beautiful,'  to  which  the  same  remark  will  apply;  '  Arthur  Arundel,  a 
Tale  of  the  English  Revolution,'  by  the  Author  of  '  Bramblety-Houso ;'  *  The  Nevilles  of  Garreta- 
towB,'  by  LsvxB ;  *  Harried  and  Single,'  and  '  Lovers  and  Husbands,'  two  excellent  moral  Uttl* 
volnaea,  by  T.  S.  AjiTHUft ;  and  an  excellent  *  Discourse  on  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews,'  by  our 
IKend  Hi^or  Noah,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter.  •  •  •  Messrs.  Applkton  anb 
CoMPANT  have  sent  us  a  small  but  corpulent  volume,  containing  an  admirable  '  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  its  causes  and  consequences,  by  F.  Maclxan  Rowan  :  the  same  work  in  two 
volumes  is  included  in  the  same  publishers*  *  Library  for  my  Young  Countrymen ;'  *  The  Lilb  and 
Correspondence  of  Rev.  Thokas  Abnold,  D.  D.,  of  Oxford  University,'  by  Abthub  Pcnbhtk 
9rANX.XT,  M.  A.;  the  first  American  ftom  the  third  English  edition;  as  is  also  another  new 
volume,  blending  instruction  with  entertainment,  entitled  '  Philip  Randolph,  a  Tale  of  Vir- 
ginia.' *Tbe  Two  Apprentices,  a  Tale  for  Youth,'  by  Mabt  Howitt,  from  the  same  house,  is  a 
Httle  work  fhll  of  interest,  and  conveying  roost  valuable  lessons.  It  contains  two  excellent  engrav- 
iaga.  •  •  •  Messrs.  Sobin  and  Ball,  Philadelphia,  have  just  issued  a  remarkable  work,  which  we 
caa  barely  oimeflDice,  at  the  late  period  in  the  month  at  which  we  receive  it.  It  is  iVom  the  pen  of 
John  JL  Gokwan,  M.  D.,  and  is  entitled,  *  PhUotopkf  of  tmimated  Uxisfsncs,  or  Sketches  of 
U»i»g  Phifnes^*  with  discussions  of  philosophical  physiology,  and  a  medical  account  of  the  middle 
regions  of  Georgia.  The  author  of  this  volume  approached  and  has  prosecuted  his  task  with  an 
evident  sense  of  the  dignity  and  weight  of  his  great  themes.  In  a  glancei  necessarily  cursory,  over 
the  pages  of  the  work,  we  are  led  to  fear  that  the  writer  has  indulged  too  freely  in  the  use  of  high- 
sounding  or  uncommon  words,  where  the  employment  of  simpler  terms  would  have  expressed  hit 
meaning  with  more  force,  and  been  far  more  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  We  may  take  another 
occasion  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  volume.  •  •  •  Thc  Douat  Bxblx.  publishing  in  numbers  by 
Mr.EowABD  DiTNNiOAN,  F ultou -Street,  is  one  of  the  most  admirably  illustrated  editions  of  the  Catho- 
lic Bible  that  We  have  ever  encountered.  The  engravings,  which  are  numerous,  are  executed  on 
steel,  in  the  finest  style  of  the  art,  from  pictures  that  are  almost  immortal ;  the  cover  is  exquisitely 
derigned  and  printed  in  colors ;  and  the  pages  of  the  work  are  impressed  with  a  clear  and  well-cut 
lype,  upon  paper  of  an  excellent  color  and  texture.  The  enterprise  deserves,  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  receives,  the  amplest  encouragement.  The  same  publisher  has  issued  a  valuable  work  Ibr 
Catholiea,  containing  the  lives  of  *  Saint  loNATnrs  and  his  first  Companions,'  by  Rev.  Chablxb 
CoNSTANTZNB  Pisx,  D.  D.,  a  fine  scholar  and  able  writer;  whom  by  the  way  we  are  sorry  to  see 
employ  such  a  word  as  '  lengthy*  in  his  preface.  An  educated  gentleman  like  himself  should  be  a 
'atremgiktf^  advocate  of  correct  English.  •  •  •  Aiobbican  works  are  beginning  to  be  appreciated  as 
tbey  deserve  to  be  abroad.  The  excellent  translation  of  the  '  Letters  and  Despatches  of  Cobtks,'  by 
Hon.  Gkobox  Folsox,  State-senator,  which  was  received  with  such  favor  in  this  country,  has 
proved  equally  popular  in  England?  We  perceive  by  Messrs.  Wilbt  and  Putnam's  late  *  circular, 
that  a  new  edition  of  the  work  has  been  called  for,  to  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  it  in  ^ng- 
Inml  •  •  •  Mr.  Ltman  Cobb  has  just  published  his  '  Fijih  ReadeTf*  which  completes  his  Series 
of  Reading  Books,  of  which  favorable  mention  has  heretofore  been  made  in  the  Knickebbocksb. 
The  selections  in  this  work  are  made  almost  entirely  from  the  writings  of  Americon  authors ;  and 
Mr.  Cobb,  in  his  preface,  very  justly  remarks :  '  The  United  States  have  political  and  civil  institu- 
tiona  of  their  own ;  and  how  can  these  be  upheld  and  sustained,  unless  the  children  and  youth  of 
our  eooatry  are  early  made  to  understand  them,  by  books  and  other  means  of  instruction  V    In  the 
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prMeot,  M  ID  all  the  previou  nnmben  of  the  series,  all  the  new  words  which  occur  in  eech  readiaf 
leesoo  are  formed  into  e  spellin^esson,  each  word  being  divided,  accented,  pronovnced,  and  de- 
fined, so  that  the  scholar  will  be  able  to  read  fotdtrtUmdniglff,  The  author  has  also  taken  great 
pains  to  select  such  pieces  as  had  a  tendency  to  improve  the  htmrt  as  well  as  the  hud ;  for,  as  be 
observes,  *  The  youth  of  our  country  cannot  enjoy  the  blessings  of  our  free  institutiona,  or  aid  ia 
perpetuatiog  them,  unless  they  are  m»raUf  as  well  as  imUlUetmaUff  educated.'  At  the  close  of  each 
reading-  lesson,  are  questions,  intended  for  exercising  the  scholars  upon  what  they  have  read,  for 
the  purpose  not  only  of  calling  into  action  ibeir  thinking  and  reasoning  powers,  but  also  of  impreee- 
ing  deeply  on  their  minds  the  principles  inculcated  in  the  lessons  thus  read.  We  conuiend  the  work 
cordially  to  public  acceptance.  •  •  •  A  Yuir  acceptable  and  timely  little  volume  has  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  Stanford  anv  Swouds,  entitled  *  Halloween,  a  Romaunt ;  with  Lays,  Meditative  and 
Devotional'  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Aetbuu  Ci.stxx.and  Cozx,  author  of  'Christian  Kallada,* 
etCn  a  poet  of  much  versatility  and  fire.  •  •  •  FnoM  the  new  publishing  house  of  Fajuksa  and 
Daoosbs,  Number  Thirty,  Ann-Street,  we  have  a  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Mamy  Clatsbs*  last  ad- 
mirable work, '  Forest  Life ;'  Galt's  entertaining '  Life  of  Lawuv  TooD,'  with  a  new  and  charae- 
teristic  preface  by  Gkamt  TuoftBcnN,  (who  in  a  late  '  erifi$t^  essay  *  cribs'  without  acknowledg- 
ment a  certain  '  Quaker'  story  of  ours ;)  '  The  Book  of  British  Ballads,'  edited  by  8.  C.  Hau.,  a  rare  and 
costly  work  in  the  English  edition, yet  complete  in  the  present  at  a  moderate  price,  with  the  addition 
of  a  well-written  introduction  by  Pabx  Bxnjamin,  Esq.;  and  the  Poems  of  Sir  Eowaxo  BiTLWxm 
LvTTOK,  collected  and  arranged  by  C.  Donald  MACLXODb  The  collection  is  made  from  his  novels 
dramas,  and  poems,  and  embraces  nearly  all  that  is  worthy  the  writer's  poetical  reputation.  Th« 
works  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  FAuntn  and  Daookes  are  to  be  chosen  by  Mr.  Park  BsiVAHiif  { 
whoee  known  taste  and  experience  will  insure  a  good  selection  ftom  the  better  publications  of  the 
day.  •  •  •  Mb.  Schoolcraft's  '  On^ota*  has  reached  its  fifth  number.  This  is  a  productitMi  of 
9*Uu  as  well  as  of  inUretL  Every  thing  in  relation  to  the  Red  Race,  from  the  pen  of  this  gentle- 
man, may  be  relied  upon  as  entirely  authentic  The  traditions,  tales,  legends,  descriptions  of  cus- 
toms, etc,  which  are  here  to  be  found,  were  gathered  from  the  lips  of  the  aborigines  themselves,  or 
fh>m  personal  observation  during  a  residence  of  more  than  twenty  years  among  them.  The  wotk 
will,  when  completed,  supply  a  most  important  desideratum  in  the  history  of  those  who  were  once 
'monarchsof  all  they  surveyed' on  this  great  continent.  •  •  •  Ws  have  Just  been  glancing  over  a 
long  mislaid  copy  of  Mr.  Horace  Grsslxt's  *  Address  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  Hamilton 
College,'  in  July  lasL  We  have  encountered  enon^  however,  even  in  a  cursory  perusal,  to  convince 
us  that  the  orator  of  the  occasion  urged,  with  his  usual  directness  and  force,  the  true  digni^ 
of  honest  labor  {  and  that  in  all  his  Incnleataons,  he  had  et  kutrt  the  best  interests  of  his  kind. 
We  commend  the  performance,  thus  hastily  despatched,  to  the  attentive  regard  of  all  our  rend- 
ers. •  •  .  '  The  MontUf  Roit'  is  the  pretty  title  of  a  pretty  periodical,  sustained  by  the  present 
and  former  members  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy,  the  first  number  of  which  lies  before  us.  The 
articles  are  well  written,  both  the  prose  and  verse,  and  the  editress-es  perform  their  new  duties  with 
grace  and  iq;>parent  ease.  Sweet  young  ladies !  if  you  would  but  admit  Mynheer  Dxxdrich  into 
your  editorial  councils,  you  should  have  all  the  aid  of  his  long  experience  in  your  profession,  in 
consideration  of  the  simple  gratification  which  a  glance  at  your  sparkling  eyes  and  bright  faeas 
would  afford  him.  Dear  fellow-laboress-es!  *  is  it  a  vote  V  •  •  •  Golosnxtu's  '  Gems  of  Penamn- 
ship,'  a  large  and  handsome  quarto,  containing  numerous  specimens  of  hb  plain  and  ornamental 
writing,  will  attract  public  attention  to  his  professional  merits.  His  plain  round  hands,  fine  and 
coarse,  are  excellent  examples  for  learners ;  we  trust,  however,  that  he  does  not  generally  teach  his 
'  flourishing'  style  in  his  flourishing  academy.  Such  a  hand-writing,  in  the  eyn  of  a  business-man, 
would  seem  like  the  '  ornamental  touches'  of  a  French  dancing-master,  *  eliminated'  or  thrown  «^ 
in  a  walk  along  Broadway.  Mr.  Goldsmith's  essay  upon  *  The  Pen,'  and  his  remarks  upon,  and 
directions  for,  good  penmanship,  are  sensible,  and  well  put  forth.  •  •  •  SoBfX  of  our  weekly  cm- 
temporaries  are  putting  on  beautiAil  garments  with  the  new  year.  The  *  Albion,'  so  long  ee- 
tablished,  and  so  favorably  known  throughout  the  United  States,  has  donned  a  very  handsome  dress, 
and  added  to  its  other  attractions  an  agricultural  department,  under  the  supervision  of  Hon.  J.  8. 
Skinner.  Apropos  of  the  '  Albion:*  its  last  engraving  is  a  full-length  likeneu  of  the  great  Nxl- 
SON,  a  superior  work  of  art,  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  in  all  its  accessories  truly  admirable  It 
is  nione  worth  a  year's  subscription  to  the  popular  journal  which  it  adorns.  •  •  •  Mxssas.  GotiLDi 
RxNDALL  AND  LINCOLN,  Bostott,  have  published  the  '  Life  of  Goofrxt  William  Von  LxiBNm« 
on  the  basis  of  the  German  work  of  Dr.  G.  E.  Ovbxanxb.  By  JoBN  Macxxx.  It  is  for  sale  in  New- 
York  by  Mr.  Mabx  H.  Nxwvan,  Broadway. 
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About  six  miles  from  the  Mississippi  river,  in  an  eastwardly  diree* 
tion  from  St.  Louis,  in  St.  Clair  county,  Illinois,  is  situated  a  remarkable 
group  of  mounds,  which  rise  out  of  the  level  prairie  of  the  American 
Bottom,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  blufis,  or  high-Iandsi 
and  range  semi-circularly  with  the  margin  of  the  prairie.  The  greater 
one,  or  Monks'  Mound,  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  is  estimated 
to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  Its  top  is  flat,  and  presents 
an  area  of  about  two  acres,  laid  out  in  a  garden,  planted  with  fruit  and 
shade-trees,  and  containing  the  residence  of  the  proprietor.  On  the 
south  side  of  this  mound  is  a  terrace,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
long,  and  ninety  in  width,  perfectly  level,  and  elevated  about  forty-five 
fi9et  above  the  surfaee  of  the  prairie.  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  north-east,  Cantine  creek  enters  Cahokia  creek,  and  the  latter 
winds  around  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  northern  base 
of  the  mound.  To  the  west,  some  two  hundred  yards,  on  a  small  mound, 
was  formerly  the  principal  residence  of  a  community  of  Monks  of  the 
Order  of  La  Trappe,  from  whom  the  place  took  the  name  of  <  Monks' 
Mound.'  Southwardly  there  are  two  mounds,  about  sixty  feet  apart  at 
the  base,  and  sixty  feet  high.  One  of  them  rises  very  steeply  in  a  conii 
cal  form,  and  has  a  large  tree  growing  near  the  top  of  it.  At  a  distance 
it  looks  not  unlike  a  large  helmet-cap  of  a  dragoon,  with  a  feather  in  the 
side.  On  the  west  of  these  mounds,  and  immediately  at  the  base,  is  a 
large  pond ;  and  it  requires  but  a  very  little  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  suppose  that  all  the  earth  used  in  elevating  the  mounds  was  taken 
from  the  bed  of  the  pond.  The  mounds  altogether  on  the  Ameri- 
can Bottom  have  been  estimated  at  two  hundred  in  number.  They 
are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  some  of  them  are  crowned  with 
trees,  that  must  have  been  growing  for  centuries.  They  are  all  com- 
posed of  the  same  kind  of  earth,  without  any  stones  in  them,  except 
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The  number,  that  originally  came  to  this  country,  consisted  of  six 
monks  and  seven  lay-brothers,  under  the  paternal  guidance  of  the  Rev. 
Urban  Guillet :  it  was  however  increased  by  additions  from  France,  and 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  thirty-six  persons  in  all. 
Every  thing  seemed  prosperous  and  happy  about  them,  when  suddenly 
they  were  assailed  with  a  malignant  fever,  which  carried  off"  three  of 
their  number  in  one  night.  The  country  around  them  continuing  un- 
healthy,  in  1816  those  remaining  broke  up  the  establishment,  re-conveyed 
the  land  to  Mr.  Jarrot,  the  donor,  and  returned  to  France.  During 
their  residence  at  the  Mounds,  the  monks  pursued  the  same  system  of 
austerity  instituted  at  La  Trappe,  by  John  le  Bouthillier  de  Ranee,  the 
rigid  Reformer  of  the  Cistercian  order.  No  one  was  ever  allowed  to 
speak  to  another,  or  to  a  stranger,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity ; 
neither  could  he  address  the  superior,  without  first  asking  his  permis- 
sion, by  a  sign,  and  receiving  his  assent.  They  were  allowed  to  receive 
no  letters  or  news  from  the  world,  and  were  compelled  to  obey  the  least 
sign  made,  even  by  the  lowest  lay-brother  in  the  community,  although 
by  doing  so  they  might  spoil  whatever  they  were  at  the  time  engaged 
in.  Their  dress  consisted  entirely  of  woollen  ;  they  eat  no  flesh,  and 
had  but  two  meals  a-day  ;  their  dinner  was  of  soup,  of  turnips,  carrots 
and  other  vegetables,  with  no  seasoning  but  salt,  and  their  supper,  of 
two  ounces  of  bread  with  water.  They  slept  in  their  clothing  upon 
boards,  with  blocks  of  wood  for  pillows,  but  in  winter  were  allowed  any 
quantity  of  covering  they  desired.  When  a  stranger  visited  them,  he 
was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  their  guest-master,  his  wants 
attended  to,  and  every  thing  freely  shown  and  explained  to  him  ;  and 
whenever  he  passed  one  of  the  monks,  the  latter  bowed  humbly  to  him, 
but  without  looking  at  him.  They  labored  all  day  in  the  fields  or  ia 
their  work-shops  in  the  most  profound  silence,  the  injunction  of  which 
was  removed  only  from  the  one  appointed  to  receive  visitors,  and  those 
engaged  in  imparting  instruction.  When  one  of  them  was  taken  ill, 
the  rigor  of  their  discipline  was  entirely  relaxed  toward  him,  and  every 
attention  and  comfort  bestowed  upon  him  ;  and  if  he  was  about  to  die, 
when  in  his  last  agonies  he  was  placed  upon  a  board,  on  which  the 
superior  had  previously  made  the  sign  of  a  cross,  with  ashes,  and  the 
rest  gathered  around  him  to  console  and  pray  for  him.  The  dead  were 
wrapt  in  their  ordinary  habit  and  buri^  without  a  coffin  in  the  field 
adjoining  their  residence.  As  soon  as  one  was  buried,  a  new  grave  was 
opened  by  his  side,  to  be  ready  for  the  next  who  might  need  it.  About 
twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  these  austere  fathers  abandoned 
the  mounds ;  but  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  still  speak  of 
their  many  acts  of  kindness  and  charity,  and  cherish  their  memories 
with  the  most  filial  affection. 


GRAND    TOWER,    ON    THE    MlSSIflfllPPI. 

Nbarlt  equally  distant  from  St.  Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  is  Grand  Tower.  It  is  a  column  of 
solid  rock,  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  rising  fifty  feet  in  heieht  above 
the  ordinary  surface  of  the  water,   and  crowned  with  a  luxurious 
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growth  of  stunted  trees  and  shrubbery.  Higher  up,  on  the  Illinois 
shore  of  the  river,  is  a  mass  of  rock,  nearly  sixty  feet  high,  which  from 
its  peculiar  shape,  and  from  an  aperture  in  the  southern  side,  has  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  <  The  Devil's  Bake-Oven.'  This  latter  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  by  some  violent  means,  separated  from  the  adjacent 
cliff  which  overhangs  it.  In  descending  the  Mississippi,  on  approach- 
ing Grand  Tower,  there  will  be  noticed  in  its  neighborhood  several 
other  masses  of  rock,  resembling  columns  or  towers;  these,  however, 
are  not  isolated,  but  are  connected  with  the  shore,  whereas  the  tower 
stands  alone  in  the  river,  in  the  centre  of  a  deep  channel,  breasting  a 
current  that  is  here  stronger  than  any  where  else  on  the  river,  below 

*  the  Rapids.'  In  the  vicinage,  on  both  shores,  are  several  other  cu- 
riously formed  rocks,  which  have  obtained  fanciful  appellations,  as  the 

*  Devil's  Pulpit,'  *  Devil's  Grave,'  etc.  A  few  miles  farther  up,  on  the 
Missouri  shore,  are  the  *  Cornice  Rocks,'  so  called  from  the  appearance 
of  their  tops,  which  look  as  if  regularly  wrought  into  a  cornice.-  These 
rocks  extend  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicularly 
above  the  surface  of  the  river.  They  form  a  solid  wall,  which  rises 
right  out  of  the  water,  and  stretches  along  its  margin  for  a  considerable 
distance,  marked  the  whole  way  by  the  cornice,  which  seems  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  abrasion  of  a  mighty  current  that  formerly  swept 
near  the  top  of  the  rocks.  The  Cornice  Rocks,  Grand  Tower,  etc.,  on 
the  Missouri  side  of  the  Mississippi,  form  what  may  be  termed  the  spur 
of  the  Merrimack  hills,  a  line  of  highlands  that  extend  north.westwanJly 
to  the  Gasconade  river.  The  Devil's  Bake-Oven,  diagonally  opposite 
the  Grand  Tower,  is  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  <  Illinois  Bluffs,' those 
stupendous  cliffs,  averaging  one  hundred  and  fil\y  feet  in  height,  which 
enclose  the  American  Bottom  and  extend  semi-circularly  from  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  this  point,  having  all  the  way  the  same  cornice, 
or  water-marks,  which  characterize  the  Cornice  Rocks.  These  facta 
have  led  many  to  adopt  the  theory,  that  the  Mississippi  was  once  dam- 
med or  blocked  up  at  the  Grand  Tower,  and  that  here  was  a  water-fall 
more  mighty  than  that  of  Niagara ;  that  the  American  Bottom  and  much 
of  the  Missouri  shore  formed  the  bed  of  a  large  lake,  fed  by  the  river, 
whose  upper  current  wore  the  cornices  in  the  rocks,  until  by  some  vio- 
lent  convulsion,  a  channel  was  forced  through  at  the  tower,  and  the  lake 
was  in  a  great  part  drained,  leaving  its  bed  to  form  the  rich  alluvion  of 
the  American  Bottom.  The  fact  that  pine  and  other  trees  have  been 
found,  in  digging  for  water,  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis,  fifly  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  also  an  argument  in  favor  of  this 
theory. 

Before  steam  navigation  was  introduced.  Grand  Tower  was  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  places  to  the  navigator  on  the  whole  Mississippi.  The 
current  being  remarkably  swift,  the  voyagers  in  keels  and  barges  had 
to  ascend  the  river  bank  in  advance  of  their  vessels,  which  were  then 
drawn  by  ropes  through  the  swift  current,  that  would  not  admit  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  *  poling'  against  the  stream.  The  boats  were  not 
only  in  great  danger  of  being  wrecked  against  the  rocks,  but  they  also 
ran  great  risk  from  pirates  or  robbers,  consisting  of  renegade  whites 
and  Indians,  who  had  their  haunts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tower,  and 
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veals  himself  in  the  full  brightness  of  his  rising.  In  the  summer,  the 
long  grass  stoops  and  swells  with  every  breath  of  the  breeze,  like  the 
waves  of  the  heaving  ocean,  and  the  bright  blossoms  seem  to  dance  and 
laugh  in  the  sunshine,  as  they  toss  their  gaudy  heads  to  the  rustling  mu- 
sic of  the  passing  wind.  The  prairies  are  however  most  beautiful  when 
the  first  tints  of  autumn  are  upon  them ;  when  their  lovely  flowers,  in 
ten  thousand  varieties,  are  decked  in  their  gorgeous  foliage ;  when  the 
gold  and  purple  blossoms  are  contrasted  with  the  emerald-green  surface 
and  silver  linings  of  their  rich  leaves,  and  all  the  hues  of  the  iris,  in 
every  modification,  show  themselves  on  all  sides,  to  dazzle,  bewilder 
and  amaze.  Bleak,  desolate,  and  lonely  as  a  Siberian  waste,  the  prai- 
rie exhibits  itself  in  winter,  pathless  and  trackless  ;  one  vast  expanse  of 
snow,  seemingly  spread  out  to  infinity,  like  the  winding-sheet  of  a  world. 
The  traveller  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  may  rise  with  the  early  morn- 
ing, from  the  centre  of  one  of  the  great  prairies,  and  pursue  his  solitary 
journey  until  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  yet  not  reach  its  confines,  which 
recede  into  the  dim,  distant  horizon,  that  seems  its  only  boundary.  He 
will  hear,  however,  the  busy  hum  of  the  bee,  and  mark  the  myriads  of 
parti-colored  butterflies  and  other  insects,  that  flit  around  him ;  he  will 
behold  tens  of  thousands  of  buffaloes  grazing  in  the  distance,  and  the 
savage  but  now  peaceful  Indian  intent  upon  the  hunt ;  and  he  will  see 
troops  of  wild  horses  speeding  over  the  plain,  shaking  the  earth  with 
their  unshod  hoofs,  tossing  their  free  manes  like  streamers  in  the  wind, 
and  snorting  fiercely  with  distended  nostrils ;  the  fleet  deer  will  now 
and  then  dart  by  him  ;  the  wolf  will  rouse  from  his  lair,  and  look  as- 
kance and  growl  at  him ;  and  the  little  prairie-dog  will  run  to  the  top 
of  its  tiny  mound  and  bark  at  him  before  it  retreats  to  its  den  within  it. 
No  human  being  may  be  the  companion  of  the  traveller  in  the  immense 
solitude,  yet  will  he  feel  that  he  is  not  alone ;  the  wide  expanse  is  popu- 
lous with  myriads  of  creatures;  and,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the 
red  man,  *  The  Great  Spirit  is  upon  the  Prairie  !' 


THE      WEEPEE'S-DBEAM 


YuTREKN  at  midnight  hoar  I  crept 

Forlorn  to  my  loneiy  bed, 
For  the  carking  cares  of  this  weary  world 

Lay  on  my  heart  like  lead. 

And  on  my  pillow,  bitter  tears 

Of  sorrow  fell  like  rain. 
Till  balmy  slumber  kindly  stole 

The  pojson  sting  of  pain. 

And  than  methooght  ray  buried  lore, 

With  brow  of  Uissful  calm, 
Game  softly  in,  as  she  was  wont 

At  hour  of  evening  psalm. 

And  down  beside  my  conch  she  sat, 

As  if  to  list  my  moan ; 
While  close  I  held  my  breath  to  drink 

Her  words'  celestial  tone. 


Oh  Willie,  wherefore  weep  ye  sae, 

And  wherefore  do  ye  pine ! 
And  is  the  sacred  lore  forgot 

Ye  taught  to  me  lang  syne ! 

Leave  sordid  cares  to  sordid  sonb, 

The  earth  to  earthly  men, 
And  lift  thy  open  brow  to  heaven 

With  fiiith  and  hope  again. 

And  God  in  heaven  shall  be  your  guide, 

His  seraphim  your  guard, 
And  earth  shall  turn  to  heav*n,  and  heav'n 

Shall  be  your  blest  reward. 

Keep  hands  unsullied,  heart  nnstain'd, 

Nor  mammon  worship  more, 
And  I  shall  meet  yon,  Willis  dear, 

On  yonder  blissful  shore. 
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JOHN     WATBRS.     HTS      8PRIN0B. 


Tm  Ibllowiiif  Unes,  foviid  at  the  bottom  of  %  eheit  of  uoiAat  and  loof -nof  loetad  maaworlpta, 
bmre  boon  at  mmm  eostof  tismreBdored  into  lefibla  word* ;  the  original  ortliofrq>h7  bting  partiaUy 


Tn  Maiden,  on  a  wayre  of  lande, 

A  slope,  a  calme  decliyitie, 
There  standea  ~  or  whilom  usM  atande  — 
The  hollowed  tronke  of  what  waa  erst  an  oake  treob 

Gone  waa  y*  tree:  both  atocke,  and  limbe ; 

Leafe,  yerdoure,  branche,  lyfe,  harte,and  core ; 
But  y«  acoopt  tronke  then  formde  y«  brimme 
Of  natare*a  cnppe ;  whereoute,  aJle  muaicalle,  did  poure 

The  Wateia  of  a  livynge  fonntayne ! 

Cleare !  ^aa  dyamonde  of  Golconda ; 
Chryatalle  of  Brazilian  mountayne ; 
deare  aa  * —  whatever  els  for  clearenease  is  a  Wondenre! 

High  bendynge  o'er,  fro'  heighte  above, 

The  willowe  wayvea  its  rychestte  shade ; 
Dearelye  soche  trees  soche  fountaynes  love  — 
Spontaneous  grewe  these  aylverie  ones,  'twas  aayde. 

Dropp'd  leafe,  or  wythe,  or  stalke,  or  branche, 

Yppon  yt  pure,  deepe,  dyamonde  Fonte ! 
Down  y*  qmcke  streame,  in  instante  Launche, 
As  griefle  fly'th  hope ;  nicht,  mome ;  to  floate  waa  aye  it'a  wonte. 

Nought  was  more  pure,  agayne  lie  synge, 
Fitte  draughte  for  Fancie's  daughterrea ; 
The  honest  manne  thatownde  y^  springe 
Chaung'd  a  fiiyre  name,  to  calle  hymaelfle,  John  Waters ! 

How  atoode  y*  cattelle  in  y*  ahayde. 

Moyat'ning  their  hoofes  in  y«  coole  atreame  X 
Car'd  they  for  foode  1    Their  choyce  was  mayde. 
Like  thoae  who  dreame  of  love,  and  love  agayne  to  dreams. 

The  traveller  blesa'd  it  aa  hee  came  ^ 

Prays'd  y«  flatte  stones  yt  rounde  it  atoode ; 
It's  mossy  tronke :  '  Had  it  no  name  V — 
Hee  qoafi'd  agayne  —  *  Waters  !  the  verie  name  is  goods !' 

And  alle  tocu  goode  ;  arounde,  above ; 

Verdounte  y«  moysten'd  meaides ;  y«  trees 
Alle  redolente ;  y«  birdis  alle  love  ; 
And,  as  it  swept  y«  waye,  alle  joyous  grewe  y«  breeze  \ 

Oft  beam'th  this  vision  o'er  my  harte. 

For  soche  is  Ctka.    Aa  y«  leaf, 
Stalke.  wythe,  and  branche,  fro'  founts  disparts, 
Soe,  fro'  her  mynde  serene,  drifile  care  and  selfishe  griefie. 

Aa  Fountayne  to  y«  parchM  soole 

Of  pilgnm-raanne  o'er  aryde  Earth,  — 
Soe  dothe  her  goode  my  wante  make  whole, 
111'  unskill'd,  but  onely  balme ;  of  everie  weale,  y^  onely  worths. 
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The  iiireadyxupe  stnune  with  verdome  there 

In  wyde  remhmente  clothes  y«  grotmde ; 
Here,  3r*  kMrne  widowe,  in  her  pmyre, 
Biewei  y*  haite  yt  nmkes  her  helple«e  floekeaboonde. 


The  old  mon'd  tronke  am  I,  it  Beema 

At  tvmes ;  too  happie  to  be  thought  hen ; 
And  (men,  i'  the  midst  of  daye-dreames, 
I  ifeMrCe,  and  oalle,  and  nowe  will  wryte  mysalfis, 

Joan    Wat&bs. 


THE     RANGER'S     ADVENTURE. 


BT     ▲     ll»W     OOXTHZBOVOB. 


Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  Freshman  in  college,  a  class- 
mate took  me  off  one  summer  to  his  home  in  the  west  of  Massachusetts, 
to  help  him  catch  trout  and  get  up  pic-nics ;  both  amusements  equally 
novel  and  agreeable  to  a  raw  Boston  boy.  Though  quite  inexperienced, 
I  had  a  relish  for  oddities,  and  some  quickness  of  observation,  so  that  I 
could  appreciate  that  singular  collection  of  characters  common  in  New- 
England  country  villages.  There  was  the  old  negro,  staunch  in  his 
advocacy  of  temperance,  and  regarding  the  rising  generation  with  a  uni- 
versal paternal  interest.  Though  now  twisted  out  of  all  proportion  by 
a  fifty  years'  rheumatism,  he  bad  once  been  a  soldier,  alternately  shoul- 
dering  his  musket  and  cooking  the  officers'  dinners ;  and  had  endless 
stories'to  tell  about  Gates  and  Burgoyne ;  always  dwelling  with  peculiar 
gusto  on  details  of  the  hideous  wounds  he  had  seen,  and  whereof  he  bad 
assisted  in  the  cure,  by  holding  the  sufferers  during  the  operations  of  the 
camp-surgeon.  Then  there  was  a  self-taught  geologist,  who  had  filled 
a  back  room  of  his  old  farm-house  with  several  tons  of  specimens,  gath- 
ered from  the  mountains  far  and  wide ;  and  who,  dexterously  placing 
his  chair  against  the  door,  would  entertain  his  imprisoned  guests  with 
geological  discussions,  and  theories  of  the  earth,  new  alike  to  the  Vulca- 
nians  and  the  Neptunians.  Beside  these,  there  was  the  travelling  book 
pedlar,  better  acquainted  with  the  world,  but  not  less  eccentric  and  amu- 
sing than  the  others ;  and  more  likewise,  who  need  not  be  dwelt  on. 

One  hot  Sunday  afternoon,  excusing  ourselves  from  church,  we  scan- 
dalously  solaced  our  leisure  with  Marryat's  sea  novels,  then  in  high 
vogue  at  Harvard  ;  heedless  of  the  glances  of  the  spectacled  old  lady, 
who  was  reading  her  Bible  at  the  next  window.  When  we  thought  the 
service  must  be  almost  over,  we  resolved  to  walk  out  and  meet  the  girls 
as  they  came  from  church.  So  we  sauntered  a  long  time  about  the  lit- 
tle white  meeting-house ;  now  stealing  under  the  windows  to  catch  the 
deep  tones  of  Parson  Smith's  voice ;  now  sitting  on  the  fence  listening 
to  the  locusts,  and  the  refreshing  tumble  of  the  river  Agawam  down  in 
the  sultry  meadow.  The  longer  we  waited  the  more  loud  and  earnest 
grew  the  minister's  exhortation.  In  those  days,  neither  of  us  had  as  yet 
leiumed  patience ;  we  were  too  true  collegians  for  that ;  so  my  friend 
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proposed  to  go  and  see  old  Dr.  Blank,  as  the  mode  of  killing  time  the 
most  agreeable  to  me  that  he  could  think  of. 

The  doctor  was  the  oldest  man  in  town.  His  tottering,  double-roofed, 
unpainted  house,  stood  on  a  hill,  with  two  ancient  elms  before  it,  and  a 
well  hard  by,  from  which  the* water  was  raised  by  a  sweep  instead  of  a 
windlass.  I  readily  consented  to  go,  glad  to  see  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  a  '  curiosity,'  for  as  such  my  friend  described  the  doctor ;  so  we 
painfully  climbed  the  hill,  gazing  back  at  times  upon  the  quiet  and  sul- 
try landscape. 

One  of  his  numerous  grand.daughters  opened  the  door,  with  a  stout 
infant  of  her  own  in  her  arms.  The  old  man  was,  as  usual,  in  his  pri- 
vate sanctum,  to  which  my  friend  led  me,  through  various  lumbering 
passages ;  and  respectfully  knocking,  entered.  It  was  a  long  narrow 
room,  with  a  very  venerable  and  somewhat  dilapidated  air.  On  one 
side  was  a  little  counter,  with  a  pair  of  rusty  scales  hung  over  it,  and 
behind  a  number  of  shelves  of  dusty  vials  ana  gallipots.  At  the  farther 
end,  which  was  rather  dark,  appeared  a  low  bedstead,  with  a  faded  cor- 
tain,  supported  by  a  ricketty  frame,  the  whole  scarce  big  enough  to 
accommodate  a  Lilliputian.  There  was  a  fire-place  at  one  side,  in 
which  were  stowed  two  enormous  yellow  pumpkins,  with  expanded 
cheeks,  bright  as  the  flame  that  roared  up  the  wide  chimney  in  Decem- 
ber. Over  head  hung  bunches  of  parching.corn,  and  various  natural 
curiosities,  while  some  antediluvian  pictures  garnished  the  walls. 

The  tenant  of  this  extraordinary  apartment  seemed  as  true  a  fragment 
of  the  old  world  as  the  place  itself.  He  was  a  very  small  old  man,  with 
long  white  hair  falling  to  his  shoulders.  He  wore  the  gray  breeches 
and  buckled  shoes  of  the  olden  time,  which  very  well  became  a  pair  of 
exceedingly  good-looking  little  legs.  His  face  though  thin,  was  emi- 
nently  handsome,  considering  that  it  had  weathered  more  than  ninety 
years,  which  had  sunk  his  large  lively  eyes  deep  in  their  blackened 
sockets.  He  had  some  papers  on  a  desk  before  him,  which  he  was  turn- 
ing over  when  we  came  in. 

My  friend,  putting  his  mouth  to  the  doctor's  ear,  roared  out  my  name 
in  a  voice  that  made  the  dust  fly,  and  filled  the  old  man  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  implied  reflection  on  his  powers  of  hearing.  He  soon  got 
over  his  displeasure  however,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  sweep- 
ing along  on  the  full  tide  of  reminiscences,  delighted  at  finding  so  atten- 
tive a  listener  as  myself.  He  needed  no  spur,  but  talked  on  without  a 
pause,  except  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when  he  would 
bury  his  countenance  in  a  large  mug  of  molasses-and-water  for  a  few 
moments ;  then  set  it  down,  draw  a  long  breath,  and  resume  the  thread 
of  his  story  with,  *  Well  now,  what  was  I  telling  yer  on  V  Had  I  the 
enviable  power  of  recording  his  tales  in  his  own  phraseology  I  think, 
Mr.  Enrroa,  that  your  readers  would  confess  themselves  ^fied,  as  I 
certainly  was ;  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  certain  passages 
of  his  discourse  were  particularly  long-winded  and  monotonous.  He 
well  repaid  us  when  he  spoke  of  his  personal  experiences ;  for  the  with- 
ered disciple  of  Galen  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth,  and  the  martial 
spirit  had  not  quite  deserted  his  shrivelled  carcass  yet    One  of  his  sto- 
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ries  is  rooted  in  my  memory.  I  will  tell  it  as  well  as  I  can.  I  wish 
you  could  have  heard  the  doctor ! 

At  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  joined  the  army  of  the  proyinces,  that  in 
1755  essayed  to  take  Crown  Point  from  the  French.  He  marched  to  the 
lakes  with  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  than  whom  a  more  gallant  man 
never  breathed  the  air  of  New.England.  The  doctor  fought  under  his 
command  at  Lake  George,  on  the  memorable  eighth  of  September ;  saw, 
or  imagined  he  saw,  the  fall  of  hi&  brave  leader ;  and  is  quite  sure  that 
he  put  a  bullet  into  the  French  officer,  Mons.  Si.  Pierre.  The  next  year 
he  joined  Rogers'  company  of  Rangers,  and  was  stationed  with  a  party 
of  them  lit  Fort  Ann,  not  far  from  where  Whitehall  now  stands.  But 
at  that  day  it  was  a  <  dark  and  bloody  ground ;'  a  frontier  station  in  the 
forests,  which  were  filled  with  rival  savages  attached  to  France  or  Eng- 
land. 

One  day,  in  mid- winter,  eight  rangers,  with  a  serjeant,  were  oitlered 
out  on  some  service  ;  the  doctor  did  not  know  what,  but  probably  to  seize 
some  straggling  Frenchman  about  Ticonderoga  or  Crown-Point,  and 
bring  him  to  the  fort,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  intelligence.  He  was 
himself  of  the  party.  A  narrow  road,  or  rather  path,  led  northward 
toward  Canada,  and  they  followed  it  for  several  hours.  There  had  just 
been  a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow :  all  the  pines  and  hemlocks  of  the 
forest  were  loaded  thick  with  it ;  and  as  the  afternoon  was  still  and 
clear,  only  occasional  flakes  or  light  masses  dropped  from  the  burdened 
boughs  like  feathers.  These  circumstances  were  stamped  on  the  old 
man's  mind,  seeming  like  a  constantly-recurring  dream.  The  rangers 
waded  in  Indian  file  thix)ugh  the  snow,  and  as  danger  was  apprehended, 
a  man  was  placed  some  rods  in  advance,  one  on  each  flank,  and  another 
behind.  This  last  was  the  doctor  himself,  \  and  this  was  the  gun  I  car- 
ried,' said  he,  taking  a  short  heavy  piece  from  a  corner.  They  saw  no 
signs  of  the  enemy  :  there  was  no  sound  but  the  note  of  the  little  <  chick- 
a-dee-dee,'  so  familiar  to  the  pine  woods  in  winter. 

At  length,  they  descended  into  a  hollow  :  the  frozen  sheet  of  Lake 
George  lay  not  far  on  the  left,  and  a  steep  hill  on  the  right.  The 
ground  a  short  distance  before  them,  was  quite  low  and  swampy,  and  a 
little  brook  had  spread  itself  out  on  the  path,  making  a  frozen  space, 
free  from  trees,  across  which  their  advanced  man  was  now  slowly 
tramping,  crushing  his  boots  into  ice  and  water  at  every  step.  He 
paused  suddenly,  turned  sharply  round,  and  gave  the  low  whistle  ap- 
pointed as  the  signal  of  alarm.  He  had  seen  the  tracks  of  many  moc- 
casined  feet  in  the  fresh  snow  beyond.  There  was  not  time  to  think ; 
the  loud  report  of  a  gun  broke  the  stillness.  The  ranger  gave  a  shrill 
scream,  leaped  four  feet  into  the  air,  and  fell  flat.  Instantly  the  Indian 
yell  burst  from  the  woods  on  the  left  and  front,  followed  by  the  stunning 
rattle  of  more  than  fifty  guns,  and  not  a  man  of  the  rangers  but  one 
ever  moved  alive  from  the  spot  where  he  stood  transfixed  with  surprise 
at  the  sudden  death  of  his  comrade. 

That  man  was  our  hero,  whose  position,  far  behind  the  rest,  saved 
him.  He  remembered  the  panic  felt  at  the  fierce  burst  of  yells  and 
musketry,  and  the  sudden  rush  of  the  savage  swarm  from  their  ambush, 
upon  his  fallen  comrades :  and,  in  the  next  instant,  that  his  memory 
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could  recall,  he  was  flying  back  toward  the  fort.  He  heard  sharp, 
sudden  yelps  behind  him,  and  glancing  back,  saw  two  Indians  bounding 
on  his  track.  He  ran  a  mile,  he  sliould  think,  without  turning  or  hear- 
ing a  single  sound  ;  then  turning  his  head,  taw  an  Indian  leaping,  silent 
as  a  spectre,  within  a  few  rods  of  him.  With  admirable  coolness,  he 
turned  quickly  round,  and  raising  his  gun  with  a  steady  hand,  fired  with 
such  good  effect  that  the  Abenaki  pitched  forward  to  the  ground,  and  his 
shaven  head  ploughed  up  the  snow  for  yards,  by  the  impulse  of  his 
headlong  pursuit.  The  young  soldier  turned  and  fied  again,  and  as  he 
did  so  he  heard  the  report  of  the  other  Indian's  gun,.followed  by  the  loud 
humming  of  the  ball.  So  alert  and  attentive  were  bis  faculties,  that  he 
observed  where  the  bullet  struck  upon  a  loaded  bough  in  front  of  him, 
scattering  the  glistening  particles  of  snow. 

The  path  now  led  downward  with  a  steep  descent :  at  the  bottom  an 
ancient  pine-tree  had  fallen  across  it,  whose  sharp  broken  branches  rose 
up  perpendicularly  from  the  prostrate  trunk  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  blocking  up  the  way,  like  a  bristling  chevaux-de-frise.  The 
rangers  had  previously  turned  aside  into  the  woods  to  avoid  it.  There 
was  no  time  to  do  so  now.  The  doctor's  limbs  were  small  and  light, 
but  active  as  a  deer's,  and  the  Indian's  tomahawk  was  close  behmd. 
Without  hesitating,  he  ran  down  and  sprang  into  the  air.  His  foot 
caught,  so  that  he  fell  on  the  other  side  ;  but  he  snatched  up  his  gun 
and  ran  again.  In  a  moment,  he  heard  a  wild  and  horrid  cry,  aod  turn- 
ing as  he  ran  up  the  opposite  hill,  he  saw  a  sight  that  has  murdered  his 
sleep  for  many  a  night.  The  daring  savage  had  leaped  like  him,  but  had 
not  succeeded  so  well ;  he  had  tripped,  and  one  of  the  broken  branches 
had  caught  and  impaled  him  on  its  upright  point,  passing  upward 
into  the  cavity  ^of  his  chest !  He  saw  the  starting  eye-balls,  and  the 
painted  features  hideously  distorted,  and  paused  to  see  no  more. 

About  sunset  the  sentinels  of  Fort-Ann  saw  him  emerging  from  the 
woods,  running  as  if  the  Indians  were  behind  him  still.  A  strong  party 
sent  out  next  morning  found  the  bodies  of  the  rangers  stripped,  and 
frozen  in  the  various  positions  in  which  they  had  died,  so 'that  they 
appeared  like  marble  statues.  On  a  tree  close  by,  the  French  ofiicer 
who  commanded  the  Abenakis  had  fastened  a  piece  of  birch  bark,  in- 
scribed with  an  insolent  and  triumphant  message  to  the  English.  The 
bodies  of  the  two  Indians  had  been  removed,  although  the  white  snow 
around  the  old  pine  tree  retained  ineffaceable  marks  of  the  tragedy  that* 
had  been  enacted  there,  and  was  beaten  hard  by  the  moccasins  of  a 
crowd  of  savages  who  had  gathered  about  the  place. 

This  taste  of  war  was  enough  for  the  doctor's  martial  zeal.  He  did 
not  take  the  field  again  till  twenty  years  afterward,  when  he  came  to 
Washington's  camp  at  Cambridge,  armed  with  probe  and  balsam,  in- 
stead of  musket  and  powder. 


BETORT     LSOAI.. 


'  What  with  briefii  and  attendinff  the  court  with  my  clerk, 

I'm  at  my  wit's  end,'  muttered  Drone,  the  attorney: 
*  I  fear  'tis  a  medical  case,*  answered  Shark, 
'  You  're  so  terribly  tired  by  so  liule  a  journey !' 
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AN       INVITATION. 


CoMK  out  and  sit  with  me,  dear  wife,  beneath  these  branching  traee. 
And  let  our  little  children  come  and  clamber  on  our  kneee; 
It  ia  a  sweet,  soft,  pleasant  mom,  the  loveliest  of  May, 
And  their  little  hearts  are  beating  fiut,  longing  to  be  at  play. 

The  shadows  here  are  thick  and  cool,  the  South  wind  stirs  the  leaTes, 
The  martin  sings  a  merry  note  upon  the  ivied  eaves ; 
The  thick  grass  wears  a  richer  ^en,  from  yesterday's  soft  showers, 
And  is  jewelled  thickly  over  with  the  rarest  of  your  flowers. 

The  odon  of  the  jasmines  and  the  roses  fill  the  air, 
And  the  bees,  refreshed  by  night's  sweet  rest,  again  begin  to  bear 
Rich  freightace  to  their  palaces  under  the  locust  trees. 
Rejoicing  in  the  influence  of  this  sweet  summer  breeze. 

The  humming-birds  are  busy  through  the  flower-encumbered  vines, 
Where  the  golden  honey-suckle  from  our  own  green  woods  entwines 
With  its  paler  foreign  sisters,  nud  whose  dark-green  glossy  leaves 
The  flowers  profhseiy  clustered  there  entice  the  tiny  thieves. 

Where  the  coral  woodbine  flauntingly  displays  its  crimson  blooms, 
And  our  native  yellow  jasmine  pours  abroad  its  rich  perfumes. 
Where  the  climoing  roses  cluster,  painted  rich  with  eveiy  hue. 
And  stem  and  leaf  and  bud  and  flower  are  glittering  witn  dew. 

A  hundred  snowy  doves  upon  the  grass  have  settled  down. 
Like  a  drift  of  stainless  snow  upon  a  green  hill's  sunny  crown : 
They  wait  to  be,  as  usual,  by  our  little  children  fed. 
Who,  idle  ones !  are  playing  here  under  the  trees  instead. 

The  mocking-bird,  for  many  a  week  so  busy,  now  can  rest. 

For  yesterday  I  saw  him  give  the  last  touch  to  his  nest : 

His  eyes  shine  brightly  now  with  joy,  his  song  rings  loud  and  shrill. 

Now  here,  now  there,  m  mad  delight,  he  's  not  a  moment  still. 

Behold,  Just  overhead,  his  mate  is  sitting  on  the  nest. 
You  can  see  above  its  edges  the  gray  feathers  of  her  breast : 
Ah,  happy  bird !  but  we,  dear  wife,  are  happier  than  she. 
For  cur  young  carol  round  us  now,  in  childnood's  meny  ^ee. 

The  sun's  first  mys  are  shooting  up  above  the  eastern  woods, 
But  here,  among  these  circled  trees,  no  prying  light  intrudes : 
Five  stundy  oalu  there  are  around  ;  five  chiMren  round  us  throng. 
And  after  each  we  'U  name  a  tree  that  shall  to  each  belong. 

This  tallest  one  for  Hamilton,  our  little  manly  boy. 
Whose  dark  and  thoughtful  eyes  are  now  so  radiant  with  joy : 
This  Walter's,  whose  bright,  dancing  eyes  with  merry  mischief 
But  still,  afiectionate  and  kmd,  the  image  are  of  thine. 

This  for  our  silent  little  jprl,  the  quiet  Isinoiix, 

Who  sits  demurely  working  at  her  doll's  newjpii 

I'his  for  our  blue-eyed  Lilian,  the  merriest  ofiJi, 

This  smallest,  for  the  babe  that  by  his  fiuher's  name  we  call. 

life's  spring  has  jfiassed  from  us,  dear  wife !  its  summer  glides  away, 
And  autumn,  melancholy  autumn  comes,  robed  in  its  vesture  gray : 
We  may  linger  on  till  wmter,  we  may  die  before  vra  're  old. 
But  these  young  trees  will  live  and  thrive,  when  we  are  dead  and  cold. 
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We  have  been  ym  happy,  dear,  for  more  than  ten  long  yean, 
(How  short,  as  we  look  backward,  that  long  space  of  time  appears !} 
And  if  these  dear  ones  all  are  spared,  around  our  hearts  to  cUng, 
Tlie  antonm  of  our  life  will  be  •■  happy  as  its  spring. 

For  many  a  pleasant  year,  perhaps,  to  bless  us  they  may  live, 
A  solace  ana  assistance  to  our  feeble  age  to  aive : 
Ubij  help  us  totter  out  beneath  these  interlocking  trees. 
Enjoying,  as  life  fades  away,  the  pleasant  morning  breeze. 

We  will  make  them  virtuous,  honest,  true,  kind,  generous ;  and  when 
They  are  ^wn  to  lovely  women,  and  tnie-heaited,  gallant  men ; 
Then,  having  done  our  duty,  we,  without  a  tear  or  sigh, 
With  cheerfu  resignation  shall  be  well  content  to  die. 

And  after  we  are  dead  and  gone,  and  buried  many  a  year. 
They,  with  their  children  gathered  round,  may  sit  as  we  do  here ; 
Mew  flowers  will  bloom  around  them  then,  though  these  like  us  will  fade, 
^  But  these  green  trees  we  planted  still  will  bless  mem  with  their  shade. 

Then  shall  they  think  of  us,  dear  wife !  with  love  and  grief  sincere. 
And  sadly  on  our  memory  bestow  a  silent  tear : 
Let  this  our  consolation  be,  while  life  shall  swiftly  wane. 
In  our  sweet  children's  virtues  we  shall  live  and  love  again. 
LUa^lUek,  (ArkmuoM,)  1844.  Ai..BT  Px««. 


A  RACE  ON  THE  BAHAMA  BANK! 


S>     KBS     BOWTriMB. 


Fanct  yourself,  reader^  cloud-borne  over  a  boundless  forest  of  thick- 
growing,  broad- branched  trees,  each  leaf,  bud,  flower  and  bough  being 
formed  of  purplish-golden  light,  which  like  diamonds  in  clear  star-light, 
glitters  and  sparkles  in  the  dark  blue  of  the  night.  Fancy  your  mist* 
formed  chariot  to  be  gliding  along  through  these  tree-tops  of  light,  like 
a  waving  breeze  ;  and  as  it  moves  ripplingly  along,  a  gentle  swell  pre* 
cedes  it,  breaking  buds  and  flowrets  from  the  thin  boughs.  Look  at 
each  little  gem  of  light  sinking  from  your  touch,  and  fancy  if  you  can 
that  you  hear  a  low,  sweet  music,  as  of  many  water-drops  beating  up. 
on  tlun  pearl  shells,  while  the  growing  red-branched  coral  in  its  island- 
makings,  crackles  a  merry  castanet  accompaniment !  Can  you  paint 
these  wild  fancies  upon  your  mind's  canvass  ?  If  so,  you  can  fully  ap- 
preciate a  night-sail  on  the  Bahama  Banks. 

Come,  and  seat  yourself  with  me  out  upon  our  arching  bowsprit,  and 
glance  over  the  gilded  prow  of  my  swift-gliding  crafl,  out  upon  the  flash- 
ing waters.  The  sea  over  which  we  are  sailing  is  about  six  fathoms 
in  depth,  and  on  the  ocean-bottom  you  will  perceive  a  perfect  forest  of 
8ea-&ns,  purple-branched,  and  interlaced  with  each  other ;  a  meadow  of 
pinken  coral,  with  here  and  there  interspersed  a  dark,  chestnut-colored 
sponge,  on  which  the  mermaids  seat  themselves  when  they  gather  shells, 
pearls,  and  wreck-gems  with  which  to  deck  their  jetty  locks,  and  con- 
trast their  peerless  charms.    Our  vessel,  built  like  a  dolphin,  seems  to 
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sit  in  the  arms  of  the  blue  ocean  as  the  dark  pupil  of  a  gay  woman's 
azure  eye  floats  in  the  soft  iris  which  surrounds  it.  Alofl,  from  the  thin 
peaks  of  our  bending  spars,  our  banner  floats,  looking  like  a  reflection 
of  the  azure  star-lit  sky,  tinged  with  pink  and  white  above  it.  Around, 
the  horizon  is  measured  by  our  eye- sight,  and  not  even  a  speck  is  there 
to  destroy  its  curvillinear  grace.  Above,  beneath,  around,  all  is  as 
God  has  made  it ;  beautiful !  -^  unpaintably  beautiful  I 

Another  fancy,  reader.  Do  you  see  yonder  stream  of  slow.moving 
silvery  light,  a  few  fathoms  in  advance  of  our  bows  ?  It  looRs  like  a 
lengthened  reflection  of  dim  flre-flame  cast  upon  the  drifting  current. 
It  is  a  light  which  would  flash  fearfully  quick  and  bright,  were  you  or 
I  to  topple  from  our  seat  down  into  the  gleaming  waters.  It  is  a  shark ! 
His  rapid  motion  agitates  the  waters,  which  are  filled  with  phosphoric 
animalculse,  causing  his  wake  to  look  like  a  stream  of  silvery  light. 
The  shark  keeps  on,  ever  near  us :  he  is  hungry,  and  waits  for  a  victim. 

Now  look  within  the  spray-gemmed  circle  of  our  bows.  Do  you  see 
here  and  there,  like  the  quick,  bright  flashings  of  '  heat-lightning'  be- 
fore a  summer-night's  shower,  fast-moving  rays  of  brightness  ?  Behold 
the  hues  —  how  changeable !  Now  palish  blue,  now  gold-and-green, 
and  now  pinken  as  the  reflected  smiles  of  sunset.  'T  is  the  merry  dol- 
phin, sporting  in  our  path. 

Far  out  upon  our  larboard  bow,  do  you  not  hear  a  sound  like  an  ar- 
row's rushing  flight  through  the  air  ?  Observe  the  slender  thread  of 
flashing  water  rising  between  you  and  the  blue,  thread-like  horizon, 
even  as  a  draught-ray  of  the  sun,  linking  sky  and  sea.  It  rises  like  a 
fountain  jet,  and  then  dissolving  into  a  thin,  smoke-like  mist.  It  is  the 
porpoise,  gamboling  in  his  awkward  way ;  for  all  things  leap  with  joy 
upon  the  '  Banks'  in  a  bright  summer's  night. 

In  the  fall  of  1839  I  took  my  last  cruise  upon  the  '  Bahama  Banks.' 
I  hope  it  may  not  be  the  last,  for  as  a  sick  infant  yearns  for  its  mother's 
smile,  as  it  longs  for  her  gentle  rockings,  as  it  pines  to  hear  her  low, 
love-toned  voice  of  kindness,  so  does  my  land-bound  heart  sicken  for  the 
flashing  face  of  old  Ocean,  its  lofty  heavings,  and  its  wild  converse ! 
Oh  God  !  save  me  from  d3ring  on  the  land  ! 

I  have  a  strange,  wild,  yet  I  think  pleasant  theory ;  one  which  I 
never  before  have  uttered,  although  in  many  a  fevered  hour  at  sea  I 
have  cherished  it  as  a  young  lover  cherishes  hopes  of  future  bliss. 
When  a  sailor  dies  he  is  enwrapped  in  many  a  snowy  fold,  and  if  he  be 
one  of  Liberty's  sons,  he  is  entwined  in  her  own  star-spangled  drapery. 
Then,  with  heavy  weights  he  is  ballasted  deep  and  well;  God's 
holy  blessing  is  invoked,  and  he  is  given  to  the  ocean-sepulchre.  The 
waters  open,  bubble  for  a  moment,  and  with  a  gurgling  echo  fall  asleep 
again.  The  body  sinks  far  down ;  down  beyond  the  dominion  of  sharks, 
or  whales,  or  living  things ;  down  where  the  liquid  mass  becomes  too 
dense  to  permit  of  decay  or  decomposition;  too  dense  for  it  to  sink 
farther  below,  and  the  weight  alone  is  too  great  to  permit  it  ever 
to  rise.  There,  in  the  blue  depths  of  the  sea,  will  it  remain  en- 
veloped in  an  imperishable  shroud,  until  Gabriel's  trump  shall  sound 
the  muster-roll  for  all !  Then,  if  he  died  in  youth's  blossom-time, 
with  the  pencillings  of  beauty  in  his  face,  and  the  lines  of  grace  in  his 
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manly  form,  even  as  he  died,  unaltered,  in  the  freshness  of  life's  spring, 
will  he  arise  from  his  deep  blue  quiet  grave,  to  meet  the  countless 
crowds  who  come  from  their  dusty,  mould-curtained  sepulchres  of  earth. 
Yes  !  even  as  he  died ;  in  youth's  uncounted  hours,  or  in  the  slowly- 
measured  time  of  age,  so  will  he  rise  at  the 'last  gathering.  Wonder 
not  then,  reader,  that  believing  all  this,  I  should  pray  for  an  ocean  death 
and  burial.  But  this  is  all  foreign  to  the  *  Race,'  of  which  I  am  to  spin 
my  yarn. 

On  such  a  night,  over  such  a  sea,  lighted  up  with  phosphorescent 
flame,  such  as  I  have  described  in  my  commencement,  we  were  sailing 
in  the  sloop-of-war  Boston,  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  1889.  I  had 
the  'first  watch'  on  deck,  and  was  pacing  up  and  down,  counting  my 
own  footsteps,  and  thinking  of  Mrs.  Buntline  that  was  to  be,  when  the 
look-out  on  the  starboard  night-head  sung  out,  *  Sail  ho  !  Close  aboard, 
Sir,  on  the  weather  bow  !' 

I  raised  my  night-glass,  and  at  once  discovered  the  stranger.  She 
was  a  corvette,  like  ourselves,  and  had  apparently  hove  to,  right  in  our 
track,  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  to  us.  In  a  moment  after  we  had  dis- 
covered her,  our  main-top-sail  was  hove  aback,  and  coming  up  in  the 
wind,  we  found  ourselves  within  hail.  But  an  instant  elapsed,  when  a 
full  clear  voice  sang  out  through  a  trumpet  from  the  stranger: 

'  Sail  ahoy  !  What  ship  is  that  ?  Where  is  she  bound  to,  and  where 
from?' 

Our  captain,  who  had  hurried  on  deck,  enveloped  in  his  storm-jacket 
and  sou'- wester,  seized  the  trumpet  and  answered  : 

*  The  United  States'  sloop-of-war  Boston,  Captain  Edward  B.  Bab- 
bit ;  from  a  cruise  to  windward ;  bound  to  leeward.  Who  are  you  ? 
where  from  ?  and  where  bound  to  V 

*  This  is  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  sloop-of-war  Nimrod,  Lord  Paget, 
commander;  Rear-Ad  mi  ral  Douglass  passenger  ;  bound  to  Vera  Cruz. 
Will  you  keep  company  ?  Ours  is  the  fastest  sloop  in  the  English  navy ; 
we  have  never  been  beaten  in  sailing.' 

'Then,  by  the  bloody  Turks*!  I'll  try  you .''  said  our  old  captain,  who 
knew  his  ship  better  than  I  know  my  little  Di6go  wife,  and  wanted  to  test 
the  truth  of  the  Englishman's  boast. 

As  we  squared  away  before  the  wind,  the  English  officer  again  hailed 
our  captain,  and  asked  his  opinion  of  the  weather,  stating  at  the  same 
time  that  his  barometer  was  falling. 

*  I  never  trust  them  bloody  things  in  this  latitude,'  said  Babbit ;  « I 
keep  a  good  look-out,  and  leave  the  rest  to  luck  :  but  we  shall  have  a 
cap-full  before  we  reach  the  blue  part  of  the  Gulf.' 

*  Well,  Sir,  crack  on ;  we  '11  let  the  people  at  Vera  Cruz  know  that 
you  are  coming.  Be  sure  to  come  and  dine  with  us  on  fresh  grub 
when  you  get  in,'  said  our  English  friend. 

*  Certainly,  if  you  should  get  in  first,'  said  the  old  man  ;  *  but  friend 
Johnny,  look  out  for  « wicy-warcy,'  as  the  land-sharks  call  it.  Aloft 
there,  top-men  !  shake  out  the  reefs  in  the  top-sails ;  loose  to'-gallant- 
sails  and  royals ;  rig  out  the  studdinij-sail  booms,  and  pile  on  the  rags ! 
Two  quarter- masters  at  the  helm ;  all  hands  on  deck  to  trim  ship ;  tell 
the  master's-raate  to  heave  the  log !' 
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The  old  skipper  was  in  earnest ;  and  our  spars  bending  and  our  hull 
creaking,  as  we  leaped  through  the  water,  soon  told  what  we  w^re  doing. 
The  master's  mate  reported  eleven  knots,  and  then  the  skipper's  eye 
began  to  lower. 

'  Run  aft  the  two  for'ard  guns ;  start  ten  of  those  water-tanks,  and  set 
the  ring-tail  !^  shouted  he. 

It  was  done,  and  the  log  was  again  hove.  She  ran  thirteen-four,  and 
was  evidently  doing  herself  justice.  The  Nimrod,  in  the  first  start-off, 
had  gained  slowly,  but  now  we  gradually  closed  up,  and  finally  passed 
her,  while  her  full  band  played  '  Brittania  rule  the  Wave,'  and  drum 
imd  fife  answered  with  '  Yankee-Doodle.' 

The  wind  was  freshening,  and  both  crafb  were  dragging  a  fearful 
press  of  sail,  which,  with  the  heavy  ground-swell,  made  us  pitch  and 
jump  like  dying  whales.  The  night  was  not  entirely  clear,  the  sky 
being  filled  with  light  fieecy  clouds,  some  of  which,  as  they  passed  over 
the  face  of  the  moon,  would  throw  dark  shades  upon  the  water,  hiding 
the  English  ship  completely  from  view.  When  the  clouds  cleared 
away,  she  would  again  appear  close  in  our  wake,  her  tall  spars  bend- 
ing  like  reeds  before  the  gale,  her  dark  hull  rising  and  falling  on  the 
fi>am-covered  waves,  now  lifting  as  if  to  touch  the  sky,  again  sinking  out 
cf  sight  in  the  trough  between  the  huge  rollers.  Thus,  during  the  night, 
we  drove  madly  on,  heading  out  for  the  Gulf-Stream,  on  our  course  for 
Vera  Cruz.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours'  sailing  we  completely 
lost  sight  of  the  Englishman,  he  being  left  far  in  our  wake,  in  spite  of 
his  premature  boast.  The  Boston  was  one  of  the  'last  war  models,' 
and  much  faster  than  she  looked  to  be. 

When  my  watch-hour  was  out,  the  excitement  of  the  race  caused  me 
to  stay  on  deck,  instead  of  seeking  my  birth,  and  I  carelessly  threw  my 
sea-cloak  around  me  after  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  corvette,  and  cast 
myself  down  on  the  forecastle.  It  lacked  probably  about  an  hour  of 
day-light,  and  I  was  half  asleep,  when  my  ear  caught  a  sound  like  the 
distant  rushing  of  a  mighty  storm. .  I  listened  an  instant,  started  to  my 
feet,  and  looked  around  and  alofl,  but  saw  nothing ;  but  the  noise  in- 
creased, and  then  —  Great  Heaven  !  —  I  saw  it  all.  We  were  bear- 
ing down  under  full  sail,  with  speed  like  the  wind,  upon  boiling 
breakers ! 

'  Hard  down  the  helm  \  tack  sheets  and  braces !  stand  by  to  shorten 
sail !'  I  shouted,  with  a  voice  that  rang  like  thunder  Uirough  the 
ship. 

The  helmsman  obeyed  ;  the  ship  came  up  in  the  wind,  but  the  sea- 
men were  not  quick  enough  at  the  braces ;  we  were  thrown  flat  back, 
The  strain  upon  the  lighter  spars  was  immense.  Studding-sail  booms, 
royal  and  top-gallant  masts  with  their  sails  went  by  the  board,  and  ham- 
pered  up  with  broken  spars  and  tangled  rigging,  we  lay  broadside  to  the 
sea,  as  helpless  as  a  log  upon  the  water. 

Day -light  began  to  pale  the  east,  and  fully  showed  us  the  horrors  of 
our  situation.  We  were  drifting  bodily  down  upon  the  rocks,  which 
were  not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant !  We  saw  at  once,  by  the  huge 
blcusk  pillars  of  rock,  which  were  enshrouded  in  foam,  that  we  were  near 
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the  spot  known  as  '  Dead-Man's  Reef.'  There  was  no  potsible  prospect 
of  escape.  Our  men  worked  with  the  energy  of  despair  to  clear  the 
wreck,  that  we  might  endeavor  to  beat  up  to  windward.  But  all 
appeared  to  be  in  vain  ;  each  moment  swept  us  nearer  the  rock,  from 
which,  if  we  struck,  death  was  inevitable.  The  Englishman  saw,  but 
could  not  aid  us.  His  slowness  saved  him.  Even  he  had  barely  time 
to  shorten  sail  and  haul  his  wind. 

During  all  the  terrors  of  our  situation,  Captain  Babbit  had  kept  per- 
fectly cool  and  collected ;  but  to  me  it  seemed  the  forced  calmness  of 
despair.  I  was  mistaken.  He  was  one  who  never  permitted  danger  to 
daunt  or  palsy  his  judgment*  His  quick  eye  caught  one  possible  chance 
of  escape;  the  only  one  on  which  hope  for  a  nx>ment  migh^  linger. 
We  thought  him  crazy  when  he  ordered  the  helmsman  to  '  put  the  helm 
up'  and  square  the  yards  to  go  off  before  the  wind.  The  rocks  were 
right  before  us,  the  huge  waves  breaking  against  them,  throwing  sheets 
of  foam  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air,  sounding  like  continued  thunder  in 
our  ears.  We  were  in  the  foam  and  flying  through  the  midst  of  it  right 
down  upon  the  rocks.  I  tried  to  pray,  but  I  could  not ;  I  looked  for  the 
sky,  and  the  spray  threw  itself  in  rainbow-hued  wreaths  between  my 
vision  and  the  clouds.  I  dared  not  breathe,  so  sure  did  I  feel  our  ap- 
proaching destruction. 

As  we  neared  the  rocks,  our  captain  sprang  aloft  upon  the  fore-yard. 
His  voice  could  not  be  heard,  yet  he  pointed  the  helmsmen  their  course 
with  his  hand.  I  then  saw  his  plan.  Scarce  as  wide  as, our  ship  waa 
the  distance  between  the  two  high  rocks ;  one  hand's  breadth  from  our 
course  would  dash  us  to  atoms ;  yet  through  this  terrible  pass,  our  ears 
deafened  with  the  breakers'  roar,  our  eyes  blinded  with  foam,  were  we 
to  pass,  or  to  die  ! 

Our  suspense  was  dreadful,  but  it  was  short.  Like  an  eagle  amidst 
rushing  storm-clouds,  we  dashed  into  the  gorge  ;  one  instant,  and  our 
very  yard-arms  grazed  the  high  black  rocks ;  the  next,  we  were  in 
safety ! .  There  was  no  cheering  then ;  no  word  was  spoken  as  we 
glided  from  the  boiling  danger  into  the  calm  sea  under  the  lee  of  the 
rocks  ;  but  I  believe  that  every  man  on  board  our  craft  uttered  a  prayer, 
even  if  he  never  had  prayed  before.  It  was  a  silent,  yet  oh  !  what  a 
thankful  moment ! 

We  soon  had  new  spars  sent  aloft  and  new  canvass  bent.  We  laid 
our  course  for  Vera  Cruz,  under  a  press  of  sail,  while  our  English  friend 
had  to  beat  up  to  windward,  afid  work  ardund  the  reef.  The  time  thus 
gained,  and  our  own  speed,  enabled  Captain  Babbit  to  pay  off  the  ^wicy- 
tcarsy'  with  which  he  had  answered  the  Englishman's  boast. 

We  had  been  several  days  at  anchor  off  the  fdrt  *  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,' 
before  the  Nimrod  made  her  appearance  in  the  offing.  When  at  last 
she  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor,  the  writer  of  this  article  was  ordered 
by  Captain  Babbit  to  take  a  boat  and  go  along  side  of  her,  bearing  his 
respects  to  Lord  Paget  and  Admiral  Douglass,  with  an  invitation  for 
them  to  partake  of  some  roast-beef  and  fresh  fruit  on  board  the  Boston. 
at  the  usual  dinner  hour.    The  dessert  was  our  skipper's  <  mcy-toarsyJ 
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THE    ADVENTURB. 

Wb  eat  alone  in  a  trellised  bower, 
And  we  eazed  on  t!ie  darkening  deep. 

And  the  holy  calm  of  that  twilight  hour 
Came  over  our  hearts  like  sleep ; 

And  we  dreamed  of  the  *  banks  and  bonnj  braes' 

That  had  gladdened  our  childhood's  early  days. 

And  be,  the  friend  at  my  side  that  sat. 

Was  a  boy  whose  path  had  gone 
O'er  the  fields  and  flowers  of  joy,  which  Fate 

like  a  mother  had  smiled  upon ; 
And  we  thought  of  the  time  when  hopes  have  wings. 
And  memory  to  grief  like  a  syren  sings. 

His  home  had  been  on  the  stormy  shore 

Of  Albion's  mountain  land : 
His  ear  was  tuned  to  the  breaker's  roar. 

And  he  loved  the  bleak  sea  sand ; 
And  the  torrent's  din,  and  the  howling  breeie. 
Roused  all  his  soul's  wild  sympathies. 

Thev  had  told  him  tales  of  the  snnny  lands 

Which  rose  over  Indian  seas. 
Where  gold  shone  sparkling  from  river  sands. 

And  strange  fruit  bent  tl^  trees ; 
Thev  had  lured  him  away  from  his  father's  hearth, 
Witn  its  tones  of  love  and  its  voice  of  mirth. 

Now,  the  fruit  and  the  river-gems  were  near. 

And  he  strayed  'neath  a  tropic  sun, 
But  the  voice  of  promise  which  thiilled  in  his  ear 

At  that  joyous  hour,  was  gone ; 


And  the  ho] 
Had  melt 


hopes  he  had  chased  *mid  the  wilds  of  night 
ited  away  like  a  fire-fly's  light. 


Oh !  I  have  watched  him  gazing  long 

Where  the  homewanl  vessels  lay. 
Chasing  sad  thoDghts  with  some  old  song. 

And  wiping  his  tears  away : 
Oh !  well  I  ^ew  that  weary  breast, 
like  the  dove  of  the  deluge,  pined  for  rest. 

There  was  a  *  worm  i'  the  bud'  whose  fold 

Defied  the  leech's  art ; 
Consumption's  hectic  plague-spot  told 

The  tale  of  a  broken  heart 
Ttie  boy  knew  he  was  dying,  but  tlie  sleep 
Of  death  is  bliss  to  those  who  watch  and  weep. 

He  died  ! — bnt  memory's  wizard  power 
With  its  ghost-like  train  had  come 

To  his  heart's  dark  ruins  at  thai  laxt  hour, 
And  he  murmured  *  Home  !  home!  horned 

And  his  spirit  passed  with  that  iiappy  dream. 

Like  a  bird  in  the  track  of  a  bright  sun- beam. 

Oh !  talk  of  spring  to  the  trampled  flower, 

Of  light  to  the  fallen  star; 
Of  glory  to  those  who  in  danger's  hour 

Lie  cold  on  the  fields  of  war ; 
But  ye  mock  the  exUe's  heart,  when  ye  tell 
Of  aught  but  the  Home  where  it  loves  to  dwell ! 
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THE      WALKING      GBNTLEMA  N 


VOKBaX      OVI 


Beforb  obtruding  myself  upon  the  public  in  the  columns  of  the 
Enickerbockeb,  I  conceive  that  propriety  requires  me  to  state  my  purpo. 
ses  and  my  pretensions.  I  have  spent  much  of  my  life,  (not  that 
vanity  will  permit  me  to  allow  what  divers  kind  and  considerate  ac- 
quaintances are  so  amiable  as  to  suggest,  that  I  have  yet  fallen  into 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,)  in  walking  over  sundry  portions  of  the  earth 
as  a  mere  unpretending  and  silent  spectator ;  taking  small  share  in  its 
turmoils,  its  eventful  throes  and  dissensions ;  following  the  troubled  or 
calm  currents  of  life,  and  my  fortunes,  into  the  retired  and  out-of-the- 
way  nooks  and  corners  of  the  world  ;  watching  the  actions  and  springs 
of  action  of  mankind,  and  gaining  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which 
I  would  fain  believe  may  at  some  time  be  useful  to  myself  if  not  to  my 
friends.  Here  and  there  a  gray  intrusive  hair  may  be  seen  ostenta- 
tiously endeavoring  to  obtain  notice  by  looking  out  among  my  once 
black  locks ;  and  therefore  I  may  be  allowed  to  pretend  to  some  small 
portion  of  experience.     These  are  my  humble  pretensions. 

My  purposes  are,  to  discuss,  under  the  title  which  I  have  assumed,  all 
subjects  that  may  offer  themselves  to  me,  or  be  suggested  ;  to  lash  the 
follies  and  faults  of  mankind  ;  to  apply  the  caustic  of  contempt  to  vice, 
and  to  hold  up  virtue  for  approval  and  imitation.  Nor  shall  I  be  always 
grave  and  serious.  I  propose  to  relax  at  times  into  a  laugh ;  to  give 
here  a  satire  and  there  an  essay.  Always  aiming  to  do  g<xxl,  I  shall 
hope  for  no  reward  but  the  approbation  of  my  readers,  and  the  silent  but 
valuable  praise  of  my  own  conscience.  I  am  neither  poet  nor  philoso- 
pher, transcendentalist  nor  politician.  I  look  for  no  gift  at  the  hands  of 
power ;  for  no  honor  or  fame  by  the  vote  or  award  of  the  world.  I  am 
simply  an  ardent  lover  of  every  thing  good  and  beautiful,  of  nature  and 
mankind.  I  enjoy  with  a  deep  and  quiet  happiness  the  incessant  hymn 
of  the  green  forests;  the  calm  repose  and  grandeur  of  the  arched  sky  ; 
the  swan-like  motion  of  the  light  clouds;  the  low  thunder  of  the  unquiet 
sea  pulsing  upon  its  shores.  Nor  do  I  less  love  man ;  the  universal 
family,  of  which  I  am  one.  I  scoff  at  those  who  decry  and  revile  human 
nature.  I  find  much  that  is  noble,  much  that  is  generous,  much  that  is 
unselfish,  much  that  is  pure  and  precious,  in  the  nature  of  man.  The 
roughest  and  rudest  hearts,  even  like  the  barren  desert,  oflen  produce 
the  rich  flowers  of  true  and  deep  affection,  of  noble  and  disinterested 
friendship ;  and  amid  a  thousand  faults,  we  may  always  discover  some 
redeeming  or  qualifying  virtue.  The  dark  and  deep  recesses  of  the 
heart  may  be  choked  with  rank  and  noxious  weeds ;  selfishness  may  have 
rested  there,  with  its  benumbing  and  palsying  influence ;  passion  and 
vice  may  have  seared  it  as  with  a  hot  iron  ;  but  there  is  still  always  some 
trait  to  show  that  the  lost  man  is  yet  held  in  the  bonds  of  human  fel- 
lowship.    For  what,  after  all,  is  mankind  but  a  portion  of  nature,  a  link 
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in  the  great  chain,  a  part  of  one  universal  harmony  ?  He  who  loves  na- 
ture must  love  man ;  and  though  he  may  see  much  baseness,  much 
duplicity,  much  oppression,  and  more  slavishness,  in  the  world,  still  he 
cannot  regard  man  as  a  mere  blot  on  the  face  of  creation,  an  incum- 
brance to  the  fair  universe.  All  that  is  noble,  generous  and  holy  in 
man  is  not  an  anomaly  and  contrariety  in  his  nature,  or  an  exception 
to  the  general  baseness  and  viciousness  of  his  character.  What !  is  there 
no  majesty  in  human  nature !  Let  Time  scatter  the  falling  years  as  the 
autumnal  wind  hurls  dow;i  the  dry  forest  leaves  ;  let  generation  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  generation,  until  the  earth  grows  gray  and  totters  to 
decay  and  dissolution ;  yet  still  the  undecaying  and  eternal  nMnumenta 
of  human  majesty  and  intellect  will  survive,  laughing  to  scorn  the 
attacks  of  the  mighty  and  destroying  wanderer,  Time  ! 

We  hardly  feel  inclined  to  enter  upon  any  regular  subject  to-day. 
We  should  dislike  grievously  to  be  tied  down  to  the  superb  magnilo- 
quence of  Johnson  or  the  labored  equality  of  Addison.  Let  us  ramble 
as  we  like,  for  we  are  in  a  rambling  and  irregular  humor.  We  pre- 
fer to  write  as  we  should  talk,  if  you,  reader,  were  by  our  side.  Janu- 
ary has  begun  here  as  sunny  and  warm  as  May ;  and  one  longs  to  escape 
into  the  woods,  sleep  under  the  broad  shade  of  the  trees,  and  let  Time  go 
by  without  counting  his  strides.  The  old  gray-beard  is  no  laggard 
though,  if  he  does  sometimes  seem  unnecessarily  to  delay.  No  lag- 
gard ;  for,  looking  back  on  our  past  life,  how  very  short  it  seems  to  us ! 
Even  we,  and  we  are  not  old,  look  on  it  as  a  dream,  and  can  hardly 
convince  ourself  that  it  is  a  sad  reality.  Time  goes  on  silently,  but  the 
trace  of  his  constant,  steady  footstep  is  to  be  found  in  gray  hairs,  and 
withered  hopes,  and  a  corroded  heart.  We  have  stood  —  it  is  some 
time  since,  but  for  reality  it  might  have  been  yesterday  —  we  have 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  watched  a  great  ship  careering  out 
upon  the  ocean,  with  all  her  sails  expanded,  bending  down  to  the  waves. 
A  glorious  sight !  And  we  have  seen  her,  after  a  time,  return  to  port 
with  her  sails  rent  and  blackened,  masts  stricken  and  splintered  with 
lightning,  and  hull  battered  and  defaced.  It  reminded  us  of  the  course 
of  human  life.  The  youth  leaves  his  home ;  hope  is  warm  at  his  heart, 
the  world  looks  bright  before  him,  and  hope  and  confidence  cheer  him 
on.  He  returns  in  after  years,  his  heart  seared  by  misfortune  and 
scathed  by  sorrow.  He  has  trodden  the  rough  ways  of  life  with  bleeding 
feet :  he  has  trusted  and  been  deceived ;  and  he  returns  only  to  lay  his 
bones  in  the  soil  of  his  father-land. 

But  let  Time  plod  on ;  we  will  enjoy  the  fleeting  moment,  and  our  blood 
shall  never  chill  while  we  have  kind  friends  to  greet  us,  and  bright  eyes 
to  cheer  us,  as  we  wander  graveward.  We  are  to  grow  gray,  and  old 
and  babbling,  unless  we  die  early ;  but  what  need  of  grief  therefor  ? 
We  will  enjoy  ourselves.  The  philosopher  may  sneer,  and  the  austere 
man  may  reprove  ; ,  nevertheless,  we  will  enjoy  ourselves. 

There  are  men  who  have  improved  upon  utilitarianism ;  ultra-Ben- 
thamites, who  hate  every  thing  that  is  not  useful  to  the  pocket.  They 
love  not  poetry,  and  will  not  care  for  the  lucubrations  of  the  Walking 
Gontleman.  *  There  is  no  use  in  such  things,'  they  cry ;  as  if  it  were 
not  6seful  to  speak  to  the  better  and  nobler  sympathies  of  our  nature ; 
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as  if  men  must  always  plod  on,  through  the  broad  highways  of  life, 
in  dust  and  turmoil,  never  turning  aside  into  the  green  lanes  of  poetry, 
or  indulging  in  recreation  and  amusement.  Such  men  would  have  made 
us  a  fine  universe,  if  its  manufacture  had  been  entrusted  to  them ! 
There  would  have  been  no  flowers,  no  green  leaves  to  sing  in  the  wind, 
DO  stars,  but  the  whole  heaven  would  have  been  written  over  with  alge- 
braic characters  and  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  We  pity  such  men,  for 
we  know  the  value  of  enjoyments  which  they  cannot  appreciate. 

We  do  not  undervalue  the  more  solid,  and  as  they  are  termed,  useful 
portions  of  literature  and  learning  ;  but  surely  much  of  it  is  useless  and 
vain,  tending  neither  to  exalt  the  mind,  purify  the  feelings,  increase  our 
happiness,  or  lif^  us  above  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  world.  Man  is 
vain ;  and  the  mathematician,  the  astronomer,  the  searcher  into  abstruse 
philosophy,  naturally  praises  and  exalts  his  own  science :  but  after  all, 
many  of  these  pursuits,  many  of  these  nocturnal  vigils,  in  which  oil  hath 
been  wasted  and  brains  worn  away,  many  of  these  ponderous  tomes, 
wrought  by  great  intellects,  have  bestowed  no  lasting  good  on  the  world, 
nor  increased  the  happiness  of  mankind.  One  page  breathing  friendship 
for  man  and  Iovq  of  nature  is  worth  them  all :  and,  to  our  mind,  Bums 
was  a  far  more  real  benefactor  to  the  human  race  thdn  Newton.  If  this 
be  heresy,  fire  cannot  burn  it  out  of  us.    We  will  die  in  it  at  the  stake. 

A  subject  suggests  itself  to  me ;  a  rambling  one,  which  will  just  suit 
my  present  humor.  Behold  then,  reader,  without  more  preamble,  an 
essay  on 

KNOWING     CHARACTERS. 

It  would  be  entirely  useless  for  me  to  set  myself  seriously  to  work  to 
enumerate  the  various  classes  of  knowing  characters  which  come  within 
one's  ken,  in  his  rambles  around  the  world.  That  would  be  an  Hercu- 
lean labor,  the  result  a  cyclopaedia.  It  would  be  to  number  up  and  de- 
scribe by  their  distinctive  marks  all  the  mental 'varieties  of  man.  It  is 
no  such  labor  that  I  propose  to  myself.  I  desire  merely,  in  a  quiet  and 
unpretending  way,  to  give  you  a  few  samples  of  some  of  these  varieties 
gathered  up  by  me,  and  stored  away  as  old  acquaintances.  Mere 
crayon-sketches  these,  noted  down  in  my  common-place  book  this  many 
a  year,  among  other  odds  and  ends ;  a  curious  melange,  but  a  store- 
house whereinto  I  plunge  now  and  then  for  the  sake  of  old  reminis- 
cences. 

There  is  something  really  refreshing  in  meeting  with  an  oddity. 
One  gets  tired  of  travelling  in  the  same  beaten  track,  day  afler  day, 
meeting  the  same  good,  steady,  sober,  matter.of-fact  faces;  and  the 
study  of  human  nature  becomes  a  wearisome,  dry  matter.  Give  him 
an  oddity,  and  he  lives  again. 

There  was  my  old  friend  Tom  Hanson.  I  find  him  marked  down  in 
my  book  as  a  rare  example  of  the  genus  of  which  I  am  treating.  He 
was  a  merchant :  a  thin,  slender,  red-haired,  acute  and  talented  fellow ; 
then  a  fair  painter,  and  now  an  excellent  one.  In  the  first  place,  Tom 
possessed  an  indisputable  knowledge  as  to  the  qualities  of  goods ;  and 
where  his  customer  was  his  friend,  always  assisted  in  selecting  his  en- 
dowments  for  him.     He  persuaded  me  once  into  the  rash  purchase  of  a 
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suit,  from  a  piece  which  he  professed  to  have  selected  with  especial 
care  for  himself.  The  tailor  told  me  that  it  was  good  for  nothing.  *  Tom 
knows,'  was  the  only  answer  his  suggestion  received.  Consequently, 
at  an  extortionate  price  he  made  it  up.  In  three  days  I  fell  upon  the 
ice,  and  ruined  the  pantaloons  as  if  they  had  been  brown  paper.  The 
coat  turned  red  and  brown,  and  in  two  nnonths  I  gave  it  away.  But 
Tom  was  honest  in  the  matter.  He  had  only  been  preposterously 
cheated. 

He  was  a  performer  on  the  flute,  touched  the  piano  a  little,  and  sang 
bass  in  the  Unitarian  church.  When  he  was  in  the  choir,  I  noticed  that 
every  body  else,  organ  included,  were  out  of  tune.  Especially,  he 
prided  himself,  on  driving  a  gig,  and  never  would  allow  me  to  take  the 
reins.  <  Look  here,'  said  he  once,  as  we  were  getting  along  at  a  rapid  pace, 
through  a  narrow  street,  me  Phceione,  (my  pocket  suffering  for  horse- 
hire,)  *  you  don't  understand  driving.  Let  me  show  you.'  So  he  took 
the  reins,  and  gave  the  horse  an  additional  touch.  The  reins  were 
*  rigged,'  as  a  sailor  would  say, '  with  block-and.tackle,'  but  it  was  all 
of  no  use.  On  went  the  horse  like  lightning.  It  was  a  descending 
street,  and  as  we  neared  the  bottom,  Tom  said,  *  Now  just  observe  how  I 
turn  that  comer  ;  just  skim  it,  d'  ye  see.'  Just  then  round  we  went 
The  gig  took  a  flight  through  the  air  in  a  segment  of  a  circle,  for  about 
ten  feet,  and  I  found  myself  deposited  on  a  huge  feather-bed,  in  front  of 
a  crockery  merchant  and  upholsterer's  establishment.  Tom  described 
another  segment,  still  holding  to  the  reins,  and  landed  feet-flrst  in  a  big 
crate  of  glass-ware,  wherein  he  wrought  great  destruction.  The  horse 
was  '  brought  up'  all  in  a  heap,  and  having  snapped  off  the  shafts,  sat 
squatted  on  his  haunches,  looking  at  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush 
of  crockery.  That  business  cost  us  a  pretty  sum  ;  but  still,  Tom  was 
a  great  driver :  tandem,  double,  quadruple,  it  was  all  the  same  to  him. 

He  was  a  great  sailor  too  ;  unrivalled,  so  he  swore,  as  the  steersman 
of  a  pleasure-boat  on  the  broad  bosom  of  our  noble  blue  river,  for  we 
lived  within  three  miles  of  the  ocean.  We  sailed  out  down  the  river, 
and  I  carried  a  rifle.  I  was  sitting  forward,  and  the  boat  after  a  time 
yawed  slightly.  That  was  enough.  Tom  displaced  the  helmsman,  a 
good,  quiet,  easy  friend  of  ours,  and  deposited  himself  in  the  stem. 
Directly  I  saw  a  seal,  and  shot  at  it.  I  always  believed  I  killed  it 
Tom,  however,  stood  to  the  contrary.  <  Just  grazed  his  back,'  said  he ; 
'  hand  me  the  gun,  and  I  'II  pepper  this  black-nosed  fellow  over  the  stem 
here.'  I  loaded  ;  he  cracked  away,  and  his  shot  missed  by  about  three 
feet.  '  Close  shot,  any  how,  if  I  did  miss,'  he  cried.  *  Luff,  Tom,  or 
you  '11  be  on  a  mud-bar,'  cried  one  of  the  party,  mate  of  an  East-India- 
man.  <  Shut  your  shells  !'  answered  Tom,  in  high  dudgeon,  and  kep  this 
course,  and  in  about  a  minute  we  grounded.  The  tide  was  running  out, 
and  we  had  to  wade  ashore  through  the  mud,  and  walk  to  town  ;  but  for 
all  that,  Tom  maintained,  in  his  own  opinion,  his  character  as  a  steers- 
man. 

He  was  a  universal  critic.  Poetry,  music,  the  dress  of  ladies,  every 
thing,  was  liable  to  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  his  judgment.  Well,  he 
was  a  noble  fellow  !  Would  that  the  world  was  full  of  men  of  his  true 
goodness  of  heart,  magnanimity,  liberality,  and  affection !    Tom !  in  im- 
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agination  I  give  thee  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand.     Thou  wast  the  best 
of  knowing  characters. 

Will  Caucus  was  a  political  knowing  ebaracter.  He  was  not  a  hot 
partisan.  On  the  contrary,  he  magnanimously  refrained  from  throwing 
the  weight  of  his  powerful  influence  into  either  scale.  He  was  only 
occupied  in  diflTusing  light  on  the  machinery  of  government,  and  into  the 
heads  of  the  frequenters  of  coflTee  and  pot-houses  and  nine-pin  alleys, 
concerning  that  machinery.  He  was  familiar  with  the  details  of  poll* 
tics  for  twenty  years  before ;  and  it  was  a  dead  loss  to  the  country  of 
fifty  thousand  a  year  that  he  was  not  in  congress.  Will,  poor  fallow ! 
had  been  a  prosperous  and  respectable  merchant.  He  married  a  young 
and  beautiful  wife ;  he  had  a  good  business,  but  he  would  talk  politics. 
He  would  stand  behind  his  counter  and  talk  ;  and  then  adjourn  to  the 
coflee-house  or  restaurateur's  to  have  his  argument  out.  One  day, 
about  noon,  his  store  was  closed.  He  saved  something  out  of  the  wreck 
of  his  fortune,  but  his  wife  broke  her  heart,  and  the  grass  and  flowers 
grew  over  her.  Then  his  father  died,  and  left  him  a  small  sum,  of 
which  he  could  only  touch  the  interest.  He  did  not  become  a  sot  or 
vagabond.  He  lounged  about  low  places,  but  it  was  only  to  talk  poli- 
tics. He  did  not,  with  a  torn  coat  and  rusty  hat,  hold  to  the  button  of 
his  listener ;  but  still  kept  up  the  melancholy  appearance  and  manners 
of  a  eentleman. 

Old  Hugh  Homilie  was  a  religious  knowing  character.  I  remember 
him  as  though  I  had  seen  him  but  yesterday.  He  was  a  deacon  in  the 
Congregational  church ;  a  fat,  burly  butcher,  of  fifty-five.  Once  every 
month,  of  a  Tuesday  evening,  it  came  to  his  turn  to  make  a  long  prayer 
in  th6  chapel.  This  was  his  glory  ;  and  for  a  fortnight  beforehand,  you 
could  see  him  with  a  dictionary  and  prayer-book,  selecting  here  and 
there,  and  jointing  the  excerpts  together  with  a  little  of  his  own.  This 
he  committed  to  memory,  and  uttered  on  the  appointed  evening,  with 
exceeding  unction.  Hugh  was  peculiarly  versed  in  biblical  lore ;  and 
could  repeat  an  extract  of  any  length  from  any  part  of  the  book.  He 
could  tell  you  exactly  how  much  you  wanted  of  being  fit  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  and  knew  all  the  steps  for  producing  a  revival,  and  all 
the  operations  of  regeneration.  He  it  was  who  once  said  in  a  prayer, 
that  he  would  not  presume  to  dictate,  but  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
having  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  place !  He  was  a  furious  bigot,  and 
always  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  Arianism,  Socinianism,  Antino- 
mianism,  and  four  or  ^ye  other  isms  which  I  cannot  now  recollect.  If 
a  new  preacher  made  a  single  step  from  Old  Hugh's  system  of  doctrine, 
the  old  butcher  damned  him,  without  delay  or  appeal,  as  a  heretic.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  school-committed  and  invariably  regaled  the  boys 
on  examination  days  with  a  long  discourse  on  some  such  lucid  subject  as 
election  or  regeneration.  Enough  of  him.  There  is  too  little  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  my  feelings  toward  him,  for  me  to  think  of 
him  with  pleasure. 

'Honest  old  Harry  Killbuck!'  the  true-hearted,  genuine,  glorious 
western  pioneer  and  hunter !  What  of  him  1  Many  such  men  enrich 
the  Great  West :  enough  to  make  one  love  that  broad,  great  country, 
of  which  I  am  an  adopted  son.    Harry  is  supreme  in  the  knowledge  of 
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all  field-sports ;  and  in  shooting  at  a  mark,  and  in  hunting  in  all  its  shapes, 
or  in  fishing,  no  man  beats  him.  He  will  tell  you  precisely  bow  to  kill  a 
buffalo  or  a  bear,  a  wolf  or  a  panther ;  and  as  to  deer,  fire- hunting,  still- 
hunting,  or  up  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  by  night,  at  a  lick,  it  is  all  one  to 
Harry.  He  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you  will  go,  any  time,  and 
camp  with  him,  in  his  neat  house  by  his  cool  spring  just  under  a  bill, 
where  the  sunshine,  the  rain  and  the  dew,  combine  to  keep  his  heart 
green.  Do  n't  tell  him  about  a  shot-gun  or  a  short  rifle.  Praise  the 
K>ng  barrel,  if  you  would  gain  his  favor.  You  may  sit  and  listen  to 
his  tales  of  war  and  hunting,  sipping  his  good  old  liquor,  or  you  may  go 
and  pilfer  from  his  bees,  or  fish  or  hunt,  or  talk  with  his  two  beautiful 
and  educated  daughters,  full  of  their  father's  own  unquenchable  noble- 
nass  of  spirit.  Shall  I  tell  you  where  he  lives  ?  Not  I !  Search  him 
out.  He  is  worth  the  trouble.  Would  that  the  world  held  more  such 
men  than  it  does ;  bold,  plain,  simple  and  generous  hunters.  They  are 
a  treat  even  to  look  upon,  to  one  who  comes  journeying  from  the  East, 
and  on  the  prairies  and  hills  of  the  West,  shakes  off  the  fetters  of  care 
and  toil  which  bowed  him  down  in  the  pent  city.  They  make  one  love 
the  West,  these  old  stem  hunters. 

There  is  another  class  of  knowing  characters,  yet  to  be  gently  touched 
upon  :  young  men,  clerks,  shop-boys,  attorneys'  students,  who,  living  on 
the  sea-board,  and  in  the  noise  of  crowded  cities,  peer  out  with  indis- 
tinct gaze  into  the  distant  wide  regions  of  the  West.  They  hear  of 
towns  and  villages,  and  hither  they  come.  Here  we  find  them,  in  the 
extreme  West,  dandies,  half- read  lawyers,  merchants  «—  heaven  forgive 
me  for  abusing  the  word  !  — -  trading  on  credit,  and  now  and  then  an 
office-holder.  They  have  come  to  the  West  with  the  idea  that  Eastern 
manners  and  Eastern  learning  would  be  prodigies  in  this  barbarous 
clime ;  that  the  people  of  the  West  are  altogether  an  illiterate  and  rude 
set.  They  ^hink  to  astonish.  They  try  to  become  leaders.  Some  take 
to  politics,  and  are  soon  eschewed  by  both  sides.  Some  aim  to  lead  in 
fashions,  and  fall  beyond  the  pale  of  society  ;  some  in  literature,  and 
their  borrowed  plumage  is  soon  plucked  from  them.  These  mistaken 
and  deluded  men  soon  learn  that  there  is  no  lack  of  talent  and  know- 
ledge in  the  West.  So  we  have  found  it.  <  My  son,'  said  an  old  man 
to  his  boy,  who  was  just  leaving  home  for  the  West, '  you  will  see  a  great 
many  people  where  you  are  going.  Remember  they  all  went  from  wme- 
uhere.*  The  supercilous  air^the  assumption  of  importance,  the  attempt 
to  lead  in  any  thing,  without  good  claim,  will  not  do  in  the  West.  Merit 
has  a  fairer  battle-field  here  than  almost  any  where  else.  Foot  to  foot, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  a  clear  field  and  no  favor,  is  the  rule  here.  Let 
him  who  does  possess  merit,  press  on  with  a  stern  and  constant  resolu- 
tion that  he  will  succeed,  and  if  he  has  the  mental  power,  he  vrilL  But 
wo  to  the  knowing  characters  !  The  voice  of  the  people,  and  that  potent 
magic,  the  influence  of  woman,  will  soon  thrust  down  all  mere  pretenders 
to  knowledge  or  fashion. 

And  by  the  by,  inasmuch  as  we  —  does  n't  that  sound  better  than 
<  I,'  dear  reader  ?  -r^  we  the  Walking  Gentleman !  Upon  our  word,  we  shall 
adopt  this  as  ovr  phraseology.  But  excuse  us,  for  we  really  feel  buoy- 
ant of  qttrit  this  evening,  Uke  a  lark  kt  out  of  his  cage,  winging  lua 
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way  up  into  the  blue  and  glittering  depths  of  the  Tibrating  heaven,  among 
the  dissipating  clouds,  into  the  clear  presence  of  the  sun,  while  the  song 
that  rings  out  of  his  heart  peals  round  the  sky,  and  is  heard  even  among 
the  low  cottages  of  the  earth  which  he  spurns.  We  shall  not  say  what 
causes  our  lightness  of  heart,  because  that  is  a  matter  of  our  own ;  but 
the  reader  will  excuse  us  an  outbreak  of  joy  now  and  then,  as  we  are 
no  stem  and  severe  mentor,  but  a  true  lover  of  humanity. 

But,  as  we  were  saying,  inasmuch  as  we  have  mentioned  the  women 
of  the  West,  we  shall  take  occasion  to  say  that  no  commendation  of  ours 
can  add  to  their  charms  or  their  virtues.  We  are  proud  of  them,  and 
only  wish  we  could  induce  any  one  of  them  to  be  proud  of  us,  because 
our  kettle  would  boil  for  two.     There  it  is  again ! 

After  all,  there  is  a  nx>ral  to  this  loose  talk  of  mine.  If  you  would 
please  and  be  pleased,  avoid  the  reputation  of  a  knowing  character. 
Kever  shine,  nor  make  of  yourself  a  show,  nor  engross  a  conversation. 
Listen,  chime  in,  talk  but  little,  assent,  and  you  will  please  every  one. 
Bplting  out  all  your  opinions  is  no  way  to  gain  favor  or  friends.  What  are 
your  opinions,  more  or  better  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  Look 
at  your  brilliant  young  men  ;  your  obstinate,  positive,  dogmatical  old 
men,  always  forcing  their  opinions  down  the  throats  of  others ;  they  are 
always  disliked.  You  think  you  are  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Every  body  thinks  the  same  of  himself;  but  you  need  not  be  eternally 
reminding  the  world  of  it.  The  world  takes  such  a  thing  as  it  would 
pills,  and  you  lose  at  last.  Study  how  to  converse.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  education.  You  may  be  the  finest  poet  in  the  world ; 
you  may  stand  on  the  bald  forehead  of  the  cliff,  while  the  stars  shine 
over  you,  and  the  moon  and  white  clouds ;  or  while  the  lightning  and 
thunder  are  leaping  alive  among  the  rocks  and  crags ;  you  may  go  out 
through  the  forest  and  listen  to  the  springs  and  the  leaves  ;  and  then  you 
may  weave  your  thoughts  into  a  web  of  poetry,  and  scatter  it  through 
the  world,  and  be  admired  ;  and  yet,  if  you  cannot  converse  well,  any 
churl  can  win  more  smiles  from  beauty's  eye  than  you. 


s  o  w  N  E  T. 

*MART,    TBB    MOTHBR    OF    JXlUf.' 

MoTHVR !  whoie  viigin  bosom  wm  Jmcnm'd 
With  the  leart  shade  of  thought  to  sin  allied  ; 
Woman !  above  all  women  glorified. 
Our  tainted  nature^s  solitary  boast; 
Purer  than  foam  on  centml  ocean  toss'd, 
Brighter  than  Eastern  skies  at  day-break  strewB 
With  fancied  roses ;  than  the  unbiemishM  mooo 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heaven's  blue  coast. 
Thy  image  falls  to  «arth !    Yet  some  I  ween 
Not  unforgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend. 
As  to  a  visible  Power,  in  which  did  blend 
All  that  was  was  mixed  and  reconciled  in  thee 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden  parity, 
Of  Ugh  with  low,  eel«fltial  vrith  temne  I 
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*Lat  ber  1'  the  earth. 
1  from  h«i  unspotted  fiealx  may  vloleta  eprlx>|[. ' 


How  nd  on  the  heart  fiUla  the  aound  of  the  bell, 
Aa  the  loved  and  the  beautiful  paai  from  the  right ; 

▲i  the  tone  and  the  nnile  we  have  cheriihed  eo  well. 
Pan  away  from  the  earth  like  adieamof  the  night. 

How  lonely  the  home  to  which  we  are  turninff. 
With  a  Mnowing  heart  and  a  tear-bedimmed  eye ; 

How  tender  the  tfaoughta  in  the  tool  that  are  burning, 
Aa  we  pine  for  the lov'd  one,  and  ask  but  to  die ! 

Let  her  reat  in  her  grave,  'mid  the  floweri  of  the  earth ! 

Ever  mourned  she  their  fadinff *  and  joyM  in  their  bloom ; 
They  shall  spring  from  her  mould,  and  the  place  of  their  birth 

Shall  enhance  their  soft  beauties,  their  fragrant  perfume. 

And  thus,  wi^  the  dews  that  are  falling  above  her. 
To  quicken  the  flower-buds  that  nod  o'er  her  rest. 

Shall  arise  her  dear  self,  to  the  angels  who  love  her, 
And  await  for  her  snule  in  the  bowen  of  the  blest 

Jf^N^Fora,  Jmm,  1844.  Hzaar  GiiA>ini.z.a. 


BORNHOLM 


A   axaveB:    *mAiiax.aTBi>    vbom   xaa   aiaaaiAK    or    xaslahbix,   bt    a.  e.  bbokbju 


Friknds  !  the  magnificent  summer  has  passed ;  the  verdure  has 
faded ;  the  trees  are  bare  of  leaf  and  fruit ;  the  dew-clouds  tower  above 
each  other  like  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  the  snow  covers  the  cold  earth ; 
let  us  take  an  affectionate  farewell  of  nature,  until  a  happy  meeting  in 
spring.  Come,  let  us  retire  into  our  quiet  chamber;  the  time  shall  not 
hang  heavily ;  we  know  a  remedy  against  enntd.  Friends !  the  oak 
and  the  birch  crackle  in  our  fire-place.  Let  the  wind  howl  and  rage, 
the  snow  clog  our  windows;  we  will  lie  down  around  the  cheerful 
blaze,  and  entertain  each  other  with  stories  and  anecdotes. 

You  are  aware  that  I  have  travelled  in  foreign  lands,  far  away  from 
my  home,  far  from  you,  my  beloved ;  and  that  I  have  seen  and  heard 
many  strange  and  wonderful  things.  Much  of  this  I  have  told  you  al- 
ready, and  yet  not  nearly  all.  Listen  now,  and  I  will  relate  to  you  a 
true  story. 

England  was  the  end  of  my  journey.  '  There/  I  said  to  myself, 
*  thy  mther  land  and  thy  friends  expect  thee ;  it  is  time  for  thee  to  settle 
quietly  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  it  is  time  for  thee  to  hang  thy  pilgrim's 
ataff  on  the  highest  branch  of  the  tree  in  whose  shade  thou  hast  played 
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in  thy  youth.'  I  therefore  went  on  board  the  ship  <  Britannia'  to  be  car« 
ried  to  the  beloved  fields  of  Russia. 

We  shot  like  an  arrow  along  the  charming  shores  of  the  majestic 
Thames ;  the  endless  sea  already  appeared  on  the  horizon  ;  we  already 
heard  the  noise  of  its  waves ;  when  suddenly  the  wind  changed,  and 
compelled  us  to  oast  anchor  at  the  village  of  Gravesend,  there  to  await 
a  more  favorable  moment  for  prosecuting  our  voyage.  I  went  with  the 
captain  on  shore.  With  a  light  heart  I  strolled  through  the  green  fields, 
adorned  by  nature  and  art.  At  last,  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
I  threw  myself  on  the  grass,  in  the  shade  of  a  large  and  venerable  tree, 
and  lay  gazing  at  the  blue  waters  before  me,  and  watching  the  play  of 
the  waves.  Thus  pensively  musing,  I  yielded  myself  to  that  delicious 
inactivity  of  the  soul,  during  which  all  thoughts  and  feelings  are  quieted 
and  soothed,  and  which  is  somewhat  like  the  freezing  of  the  fountain's 
waters,  or  rather  a  striking  and  poetical  image  of  death. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  rustling  sound  of  the  branches  and  leaves  above 
my  head.  I  looked  up,  and  beheld  a  pale,  emaciated  young  man,  more 
like  a  ghost  than  a  human  being.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  guitar,  while 
with  the  other  he  plucked  leaves  from  the  bough,  as  if  unconsciously, 
for  his  gaze  was  steadfastly  bent  upon  the  sea,  and  in  his  dark  expressive 
eyes  b^med  the  last  rays  of  the  light  of  life.  1  could  not  make  my 
glance  meet  his ;  his  feelings  seemed  paralyzed  and  insensible  to  aU 
that  surrounded  him*.  He  saw  and  heard  nothing.  <  Unhappy  young 
man  !'  thought  I ;  ^  I  know  thee  not,  nor  whence  thou  comest,  but  I  know 
thee  to  be  unfortunate.'  He  sighed  and  looked  up  to  Heaven,  and  then 
toward  the  sea  ;  then  leaving  the  tree,  he  seated  himself  upon  the  grass, 
and  drew  from  his  instrument  some  very  plaintive  accords,  his  eyes 
ever  fixed  on  the  east ;  and  with  a  trembling  voice  he  sang  the  follow- 
ing strains,  in  the  Danish  language : 

*  Laws  condenm  the  object  o^mj  love, 
Bat  who,  oh  heart!  cut  withstand  thee  f 
What  laws  are  nobler  than  the  sentiments 
Instilled  into  ns  by  Nature  T 
What  power  is  greater 
Than  that  of  love  and  beauty  f 
I  lore,  and  ever  shall  I  loVe, 
Though  my  passion  be  condemned 
By  pitiless  souls  and  hard  hearts. 
Holy  Nature!  thy  fond  flriend  and  son 
Is  innocent  in  thy  eyes.    Thou  gavest  me  a  heart ; 
By  thy  kind  gift  was  she  made  beautiAi]. 
Oh  Nature!  thou  hast  ordered 
That  LiLA  should  be  beloTed  by  me  I 
Thy  thunder  rolled  over  us, 
But  harmed  us  not 
While  we  delighted 
In  the  embraces  of  lore ! 
Bomholm!  beloved  Bomholm ! 
My  heart  loogs  incessantly  for  thee ! 
But  I  shed  my  tears  in  vain. 
I  laaraish  and  sigh ;  but  a  parental  curse 
Has  forever  driven  me  ttom  thy  shores! 
Dost  thou,  oh  Lola!  still  lire 
In  thy  sorrows,  or  hast  thou  ended 
Thy  life  in  the  foaming  wave  9 
Appear,  appear  to  me,  beloved  shade! 
I  will  bury  myself  with  thee  in  the  raging  sea!' 

At  this  moment  I  felt  irresistibly  inclined  to  approach  the  stranger, 
and  throw  my  arms  about  him,  when  suddenly  the  captain  grasped  my 
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hand  and  told  me  that  a  favorable  wind  was  filling  our  sails,  and  that 
we  had  no  time  to  lose.  We  went  on  board,  and  I  observed  that  the 
young  man  followed  us  with  his  eyes,  while  strong  ezcitemeot  appeared 
in  his  manner,  until,  by  a  bend  in  the  river,  we  lost  sight  of  him. 

The  waves  fbamed  under  our  rudder  as  we  rapidly  distanced  the 
shores  of  Graveseod ;  and  by  degrees  the  coast  appeared  like  a  narrow 
streak  on  the  horizon.  At  length  all  disappeared,  and  the  birds,  which 
had  been  hovering  about  the  vessel,  left  us  and  returned  to  the  shore,  as 
if  afraid  of  the  vast  and  mighty  deep.  The  noisy  waves  beneath  us, 
and  the  cloudy  sky  above,  were  the  only  objects  for  our  eyes  to  rest  up- 
on ;  a  sublime  and  awful  spectacle !  Friends !  in  order  fully  to  realize 
the  hardihood  of  man,  it  is  necessary  to  have  been  on  the  open  sea, 
where  life  and  death  are  separated  only  by  a  thin  plank  ;  where  the 
brave  and  experience  sailor  hurries  on  with  full  sails,  and  in  his  ima* 

fination  already  discovers  the  shining  gold  which  is  to  reward  him  £>r 
is  daring  enterprise.  *  There  is  nothing  impossible  with  man,'  I  thought 
with  Horace,  while  my  sight  lost  itself  in  the  infinity  of  the  dominions  of 
Neptune. 

I  soon  however  lost  all  consciousness  in  a  severe  attack  of  sea-sick- 
ness. For  six  days  I  hardly  opened  my  eyes,  and  my  heart,  languishing 
under  the  influence  of  the  angry  waves,  scarcely  beat  in  my  breast 
On  the  seventh  day  I  recover^  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  go  upon  deck, 
with  a  pale  but  cheerful  face.  The  sun,  sparkling  in  the  clear  blue  sky, 
already  inclined  toward  the  west ;  the  boisterous  sea  glistened  in  his 
golden  rays,  and  the  ship,  driven  on  by  her  well-filled  canvass,  cut 
through  the  countless  waves,  which  vainly  strove  to  impede  her  progress. 
We  were  surrounded  by  the  varied  flags  of  many  nations,  and  on  the 
right  we  discovered  the  land. 

<  Where  are  we  V  I  asked  of  the  captain.  <  Our  voyage  is  prosper- 
ous,' he  replied ;  *  we  have  passed  the  Sound,  and  the  shores  of  Sweden 
have  disappeared  from  our  view.  On  the  right  you  see  the  island  of 
Bomholm,  a  very  dangerous  coast  to  the  mariner,  full  of  sand-banks  and 
hidden  rocks.     At  dusk  we  shall  cast  anchor.' 

*  The  island  of  Bomholm  I  Bomholm !'  I  mentally  repeated,  and  the 
image  of  the  unhappy  young  stranger  arose  fresh  in  my  mind.  The 
melancholy  tones  and  words  of  his  song  reechoed  in  my  ears.  '  They 
contain  the  secret  of  his  soul,'  thought  I.  '  Who  is  he  ?  What  laws 
condemn  his  love  ?  Whose  curse  sent  him  away  from  the  shores  of 
Bomholm,  so  much  beloved  by  him  ?  Shall  I  ever  leam  his  story  V 
Meantime  a  fresh  breeze  brought  us  close  to  the  island.  We  dis- 
covered the  frightful  rocks,  against  which  the  waves  broke  thunder- 
ingly,  and  were  hurled  back,  covered  with  foam,  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea.  The  island  appeared  inaccessible  on  all  sides ;  every  where 
protected  by  the  powerful  hand  of  nature,  the  eye  rested  only  on  gloomy 
ice-gray  rocks.  The  sun  sank  into  the  sea,  and  we  anchored.  A 
calm  succeeded.  I  gazed  upon  the  island,  and  a  mysterious  power  im- 
pelled me  toward  its  shores ;  an  infinite  presentiment  told  me,  '  There 
thou  canst  satisfy  thy  curiosity.'  Finally,  hearing  that  there  was  a 
fisherman's  hut  at  no  great  distance,  I  concluded  to  ask  the  captain  for 
a  boat  and  two  or  three  hands.     He  represented  to  me  the  danger,  the 
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many  hidden  sand-banks ;  but  finding  me  quite  determined  to  go,  he 
consented,  on  condition  of  mj  returning  the  next  morning  on  board. 
We  entered  the  boat,  and  safely  landed  in  a  small  quiet  bay.  We  were 
there  met  by  some  fishermen,  rough  and  uneducated  people,  though 
good-natured  and  without  guile,  who  had  grown  up  on  the  cold  element, 
amidst  the  noise  of  the  waves,  and  who  had  never  been  known  to  smile. 
On  learning  that  it  was  our  intention  to  take  a  survey  of  the  island,  and 
to  spend  the  night  in  their  huts,  they  fastened  the  boat,  and  led  us 
through  the  crevice  of  a  reft  flint  rock  toward  their  dwellings.  Half 
an  hour  afterward,  we  arrived  at  an  extensive  green  plain,  promiscu- 
ously covered,  like  the  valleys  in  the  Alps,  with  small  wooden  houses, 
groves,  and  heaps  of  rocks.  There  I  left  the  sailors,  and  continued  my 
walk  into  the  interior,  for  the  sake  of  some  time  longer  enjoying  the  fine 
evening  air.     A  boy  of  thirteen  was  my  guide. 

The  evening  sunlight  was  not  yet  extinguished  in  the  clear  sky ; 
deep  fiery  rays  outpoured  themselves  over  the  white  granite  blocksi  and 
illuminated,  behind  a  hill,  the  lofty  pointed  towers  of  an  ancient  castle* 
The  boy  could  give  me  no  information  respecting  its  original  owner. 
'  We  never  approach  it,'  said  he,  '  and  God  only  knows  what  is  going 
on  there !'  I  hastened  on,  and  soon  was  in  front  of  an  old  Gothic  build- 
iD|,  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat  and  a  high  wall.  A  death-like  silence 
reigned  all  around ;  at  a  distance  the  sea  roared ;  and  the  last  ray  of  the 
setting  sun  illumined  the  brass  spires  of  the  towers. 

I  walked  round  the  castle.  The  gates  were  closed,  the  draw-bridges 
raised.  My  companion  was  fearful,  yet  knew  not  why,  and  urged  me 
strongly  to  return  to  the  huts.  But  how  could  any  curious  or  inquisi. 
live  person  consent  to  such  a  request  ?  Night  fell ;  and  loudly  a  voice 
sounded,  which  echo  repeated  several  times,  and  then  silence  succeeded. 
Very  much  frightened,  the  boy  clasped  me,  trembling  like  a  criminal 
before  the  last  judgment.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  again  a  voice  was 
heard  saying,  *  Who  is  there  V  *  A  stranger,'  I  answered,  *  who  has 
been  led  hither  by  his  curiosity ;  and  if  hospitality  be  esteemed  a  virtue 
within  your  walls,  you  will  aooommodate  a  traveller  for  this  dark  night.' 

No  answer  was  returned ;  but  very  soon  the  draw-bridge  was  lowered, 
the  ffate  opened,  and  a  tall,  commanding-looking  figure,  dressed  in  a  long 
black  caftan,  met  me,  took  my  hand,  and  led  me  into  the  castle.  1 
looked  round,  but  the  boy  who  accompanied  me  had  disappeared. 
The  gate  closed  behind  us — the  bridge  was  drawn  up.  Across  an  ex- 
tensive  court,  which  was  overgrown  with  bushes,  nettles  and  wormwood, 
we  reached  a  very  large  building,  in  which  we  discovered  a  light.  We 
ascended  an  iron  stair-case,  the  stepe  of  which  shook  under  our  tread. 
All  was  vacant  and  quiet.  In  the  first  saloon,  surrounded  by  gothjc 
pillars,  hung  a  lamp,  sheddinff  but  a  dim  light  upon  the  rows  of  pillars, 
which  threatened  to  break  down  by  age.  My  new  guide  frequently 
threw  searching  glances  on  me,  but  said  not  a  word.  All  this  made  a 
strange  impression  on  my  heart ;  a  compound  of  fear,  and  of  a  certain 
mysterious,  inexplicable  delight ;  or  to  express  it  better,  a  delightful 
anticipation  of  something  supernatural. 

We  passed  through  several  more  apartments,  looking  very  much  like 
the  firad,  and  blighted  in  the  same  manner.    We  then  entered  a  door  to  the 
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right ;  a  miserable-looking  old  man  was  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  comeri 
leaning  on  it  with  his  elbows,  and  having  two  wax  candles  before  him. 
He  rose,  and  regarding  me  with  sad,  yet  kindly  expression,  he  said,  in 
a  low,  friendly  voice  : 

<  Although  eternal  grief  reigns  in  these  walls,  every  traveller  asking 
for  hospitality  finds  here  a  peaceful  home.  Stranger,  I  know  thee  not, 
but  thou,  art  a  man ;  in  my  decaying  heart  love  of  my  fellow-creatures 
is  still  fresh  and  active  :  my  house,  my  arms  are  open  to  thee.' 

He  embraced  me  and  bade  me  sit  down.  He  tried  to  cheer  up  his 
gloomy  appearance,  which  resembled  a  clear  but  cold  autumnal  day, 
reminding  one  more  of  dreary  winter  than  merry  summer:  he  attempted 
to  be  social,  and  evidently  desired  to  awaken  in  me  feelings  of  confi- 
dence and  friendship;  but  the  traces  of  deep  sorrow  imprinted  on  his 
face  would  not  vanish  for  a  moment. 

<  Young  man,'  said  he,  <  you  must  acquaint  me  with  the  occurrences 
in  a  world  which  I  have  left  but  not  forgotten.  I  have  long  been  living 
alone ;  I  have  long  heard  nothing  of  the  fate  of  men.  Tell  me,*  does 
love  still  reign  on  earth?  Do  the  nations  prosper  which  you  have 
visited  V 

<  Mankind,'  I  answered,  <  is  increasing  fast,  yet  human  blood  still 
flows ;  the  tears  of  the  unhappy  still  flow ;  virtue  is  highly  valued, 
though  people  quarrel  concerning  its  nature.'  When  he  heard  that  I 
was  a  Russian,  he  said  : 

<  We  are  descendants  of  the  same  nation  with  you.  The  original 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  Rugen  and  Bomholm  were  Slavonians.  But 
the  light  of  Christianity  has  earlier  been  shed  on  you  than  on  us.  At  a 
time  when  magnificent  temples  dedicated  to  one  GrOD  ascended  toward 
heaven,  with  you,  we  were  still  in  the  darkness  of  idolatry,  oflering  bloody 
sacrifices  to  unfeeling  idols.  You  were  already  glorifying  the  Creator 
of  the  world  in  solemn  hymns,  when  we  were  still  adoring  the  idols  of 
mythology  in  rude  songs.' 

The  old  man  conversed  with  me  on  the  history  of  the  northern  powers, 
and  on  the  occurrences  of  ancient  and  modem  history :  he  talked  in  a 
manner  to  fill  me  with  admiration  of  his  good  sense,  his  knowledge,  and 
even  his  eloquence.  Half  an  hour  afterward  he  rose  and  bade  roe  good 
night.  A  servant  in  black  took  one  of  the  candles  from  the  table,  and 
led  me  through  many  narrow  passages  into  a  good-sized  room,  which 
was  hung  with  ancient  weapons,  swords,  lances,  and  complete  suits  of 
armor.  In  a  comer  of  the  room  stood  a  bed  with  a  canopy  of  rich 
curtains.  I  intended  to  put  several  questions  to  the  servant,  but  he  did 
not  wait  for  them,  and  violently  closing  the  iron  door,  and  making  it 
resound  horribly  through  the  deserted  apartments,  he  disappeared ;  a 
deep  silence  succeeded.  I  laid  me  down  and  admired  the  old  weapons, 
which  were  dimly  lighted  by  the  moon  through  a  small  window.  I  made 
some  reflections  concerning  my  host,  and  his  words  to  me,  '  Here  reigns 
everlasting  sorrow.'  I  recurred  to  the  past ;  finally  the  unhappy  stran- 
ger of  Gravesend  occurred  to  me.  I  fell  asleep.  But  my  rest  was 
uneasy.  I  dreamed  that  all  the  armory  on  the  wall  was  changed  into 
knights ;  that  these  knights  approached  me  with  drawn  swords,  and  ad- 
dressed me,  with  menacing  looks,  thus : 
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<  Unibrtunate  man !  how  didst  thou  dare  to  land  on  our  island  ?  Does 
not  the  most  daring  seaman  grow  pale  at  the  sight  of  our  granite-rocks  t 
How  didst  thou  presume  to  set  foot  on  the  dreadful  sanctuary  of  our 
castle  ?  Do  not  strangers  flee  from  its  awful  towers  ?  Thou  fbol-hardyy 
audacious  man !  die  for  this  pernicious  curiositj !'  The  swords  already 
dashed  over  me ;  hundreds  of  strokes  fell  on  my  chest ;  but  suddenly 
all  vanished.     I  awoke  —  and  fell  asleep  again. 

A  new  dream  tormented  my  soul.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  heard  « 
horrid  noise  about  the  castle  ;  the  iron  doors  seemed  to  be  slamming  to 
and  fro,  the  windows  and  floors  trembled,  and  a  shocking  winged  mon- 
ster was  hurrying  toward  my  bed,  howling  and  screeching.  Tro  dream 
passed,  but  I  could  not  close  my  eyes  again.  Feeling  the  want  of  fresh 
air,  I  approached  the  window,  discovered  close  by  a  small  door,  opened 
it,  descended  a  winding  stair-case,  and  found  myself  in  the  garden. 
The  night  was  clear,  the  light  of  a  full  moon  silvered  the  deep  green 
foliage  of  old  oaks  and  elms,  which  formed  a  long  and  dense  avenue. 
The  noise  of  the  sea  mingled  with  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  among 
which  the  wind  played.  In  the  distance,  glistened  the  white  rocks 
which  surround  the  island.  Between  them  and  the  castle  was  a  large 
forest  on  one  side,  a  plain  with  small  scattered  groves,  on  the  other. 

My  heart  still  beat  quickly,  in  consequence  of  the  horrid  dreams  I  had 
had,  and  my  blood  m'es  in  great  commotion.  I  stepped  into  the  avenue, 
in  the  shade  of  the  rustling  oaks,  and  lost  myself  with  a  kind  of  shudder 
in  their  darkness.  The  thought  of  the  Druids  again  recurred  to  my 
mind,  and  i  imagined  that  I  was  approaching  the  sanctuary  which  con- 
tained all  the  horrors  and  mysteries  of  their  religious  services.  The 
avenue  brought  me  to  some  rosemary-bushes,  behind  which  rose  a  sand- 
hillock.  I  was  just  going  to  ascend  it,  in  order  to  gain  a  view  of  the  sea, 
illuminated  by  the  full  moon,  when  I  noticed  an  aperture  in  the  hill ; 
small,  but  just  large  enough  to  let  a  man  pass.  My  unconquerable 
curiosity  led  me  into  this  cavern,  which  seemed  more  the  work  of  man 
than  of  nature.  I  felt  a  great  cold  and  dampness ;  I  resolved  however  to 
proceed  ;  and  having  advanced  about  ten  paces,  I  discovered  a  few  steps 
leading  down  to  an  iron  door,  which  was  not  quite  closed.  Almost  in- 
voluntarily  I  opened  it :  behind  an  ir^n  grate,  a  kmp  fastened  to  the 
ceiling  was  hanging,  and  on  a  straw  bed  I  discovered  a  pale  young  lady, 
dressed  in  mourning.  She  was  asleep.  Black  tresses,  into  which  some 
straw  had  interwoven  itself,  covered  her  beautiful  chest,  which  hardly 
heaved ;  one  arm,  white,  but  emaciated,  rested  on  the  ground,  the  other 
supported  the  head.  Her  features  betrayed  intense  grief.  Friends! 
who  is  not  affected  by  the  sight  of  misery  ?  But  the  sight  of  a 
young  girl,  the  weakest  and  loveliest  of  all  earthly  beings,  pining 
in  a  subterranean  cavern,  would  move  even  a  heart  of  stone.  I  looked 
at  her  pitifully,  and  thought  to  myself:  *  What  barbarian  has  deprived 
thee  of  day-light  ?  Is  it  for  any  crime  ?  But  thy  lovely  face  and  quiet 
rest  convince  me  of  thy  innocence.' 

She  woke  that  moment,  looked  toward  the  grate,  and  saw  me.  She 
seemed  alarmed ;  rose,  approached,  looked  down,  as  if  to  collect  her 
thoughts,  and  again  looked  at  me  as  if  going  to  speak,  but  remained  mute. 

'  If  a  sympathizing  stranger,'  said  I,  *  whom  Providence  has  led  into 
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this  castle  and  this  cavern,  can  ease  thy  lot ;  if  his  sincere  sympathy 
deserves  thy  confidence,  demand  his  assistance.' 

She  looked  steadily  at  me,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise,  curiosity,  in- 
decision and  doubt.  Finally,  after  a  hard  struggle  with  herself,  which 
seemed  to  shake  her  whole  frame  like  an  electric  stroke,  she  replied : 

'  Stranger,  whoever  thou  art,  whatever  chance  may  have  brought  thee 
this  way,  I  cannot  ask  any  thing  of  thee  but  pity.  It  is  not  in  thy  power 
to  alter  my  lot     I  fondle  the  hand  that  corrects  me.' 

<  Is  thy  heart  innocent  V  I  said  :  <  it  certainly  cannot  deserve  so 
hard  a  punishment ' 

*  My  heart,'  replied  she,  *  may  have  failed.  God  will  foi^ve  me  my 
weakness.  I  believe  the  end  of  my  life  is  near.  Leave  me,  stranger.' 
She  then  approached  the  grate,  looked  kindly  at  me,  and  repeated  sofUy, 
'  For  Gtod's  sake,  leaver  me.' 

<If  he  himself  has  sent  you,  he  whose  awful  curse  constantly 
vibrates  in  my  ears,  tell  him  I  suffer  day  and  night ;  that  grief  wastes 
away  my  heart ;  that  tears  no  longer  soothe  it.  Tell  him  that  I  submit 
to  my  imprisonment  without  complaint  or  reproach  ;  that  I  shall  die  as 
his  affectionate  and  unhappy  •    •    • ' 

She  suddenly  stopped,  lost  herself  in  deep  thought,  left  the  grate, 
knelt  down,  covering  her  face  with  both  hands,  and  looking  up  to  me 
again,  said,  with  soft  timidity : 

<  You  know  my  history,  perhaps  ;  but  if  you  flo  not,  ask  me  no  ques- 
tions.   Adieu!  Farewell, stranger !' 

I  intended  leaving  her,  after  having  said  a  few  words,  which  came 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  but  our  eyes  still  met,  and  she  seemed  to 
wish  to  ask  me  some  questions  on  a  subject  dear  to  her.  I  tarried,  but 
her  words  died  on  her  lips  with  a  deep  sigh.     We  parted. 

On  leaving  the  cavern,  I  did  not  close  the  iron  door,  that  the  fresh 
air  might  penetrate  beyond  the  grate,  and  thus  benefit  the  unhappy  girL 
The  morning  red  illuminated  the  sky ;  the  birds  awoke ;  a  gentle  zephyr 
shook  the  dew-drops  from  the  leaves.  '  My  GtOD  !'  thought  I, '  how 
dreadful  to  be  thus  cut  off  from  society  and  nature !  Beautiful  roses 
are  blooming  around  me,  and  fill  the  air  with  their  fragrance  ;  green 
carpets  are  spread  like  soft  velvet  under  our  feet ;  the  birds  sing  mer- 
rily for  the  cheerful,  and  sadly  for  the  sad,  but  pleasingly  to  all,  and  all 
enjoying  life  themselves :  one  aching  heart  may  endeavor  to  console 
another,  and  to  assist  it  in  bearing  the  trials  of  life  ;  but  this  poor  pri- 
soner is  debarred  all  this  comfort ;  the  morning  dew  does  not  shed  its 
tears  on  her  languishing  heart ;  the  air  does  not  invigorate  her  frame  ; 
the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  penetrate  into  her  dark  abode.  O !  Creator  ! 
why  hast  thou  endowed  man  with  the  destructive  power  to  make  him- 
self and  others  miserable !' 

My  strength  gave  way ;  my  eyes  closed.  I  slept  several  hours  under 
the  branches  of  a  venerable  oak.  *  The  door  was  open  ;  the  stranger 
has  been  in  the  cavern !'  I  heard  somebody  say,  on  waking,  and  dis- 
covered my  venerable  host  sitting  thoughtfully  on  a  bench  a  few  paces 
distant  from  me  ;  beside  him  sto^  the  man  who  had  conducted  me  into 
the  castle.  I  approached  them.  The  old  gentleman  at  first  regarded 
me  with  e¥ident  displeasure :  he  rose,  gave  me  his  hand,  and  his  looks 
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softened.  We  both  entered  the  avenue  without  saying  a  word.  He 
appeared  to  be  undecided  with  himself:  he  suddenly  stopped,  threw  a 
nx)st  penetrating  glance  on  me,  and  asked,  in  a[  firm  voice :  <  Hast  thou 
seen  her  V 

<  Yes,'  was  my  reply,  <  but  without  learning  who  she  is,  or  why  she  is 
languishing  in  Uie  prison.' 

*  Thou  shalt  know  it,  young  man,'  he  said,  <  and  the  blood  will  boil 
in  thy  veins.  Then  wilt  thou  ask,  *  Why  has  Heaven  poured  out  its 
whole  wrath  on  this  weak  gray-headed  old  man,  who  has  always  loved 
virtue  and  respected  her  laws  V 

We  sat  down  under  a  tree,  and  he  told  me  an  awful  story ;  which, 
my  friends,  I  will  tell  you  another  time.  Suffice  it,  I  discovered  the 
secret  of  the  stranger  in  Oravesend  —  a  dreadful  secret !  •  •  •  The 
sailors  were  waiting  for  me  at  the  gates  of  the  castle*  We  returned  to 
the  vessel,  set  sail,  and  soon  lost  sight  of  Bomholm. 

The  sea  roared.  Lost  in  sad  meditation,  I  stood  upon  the  deck :  sighs 
oppressed  my  breast,  and  the  wind  wafted  my  tears  into  the  sea. 


TBB      SOLDIBBS      BBIDB^ 


I  'd  rather  wed  a  noble  heart. 
And  cUdm  mr  treasure  there. 

Than  seek  to  play  adddy  part 
Midst  Fashion**  sickly  air : 

I  *11  seek  all  pleasure  at  my  homct 

Nor  long  in  gaudy  plumes  to  roam. 


Bi^falo,  (N,  r.) 


A  soldier  is-not  void  of  care. 
Though  ffeneroQs,  brave  aiid  finee ; 

I  'd  rather  in  hit  perils  share, 
And  know  his  constancy, 

Than  share  the  pomp  of  city  life, 

Its  cares,  perplexities  and  strife. 

His  country's  honor  ever  dear, 
His  own  my  pride  shall  be : 

And  should  he  &U,  my  only  leari 
<  His  eyes  shall  close  on  me !' 

No  dread  of  danger  shall  divide 

The  soldier  from  tiis  loving  bride. 

Let  sordid  minds '  the  dollar*  gain. 

Call  honor  <  but  a  name ;' 
Let  Fashion  lure  the  proud  and  vain  -• 

The  soldier's  wealth  is  feme ! 
ftiches  in  one  sborv  hour  may  flee, 
While  fiune  looks  to  eternity. 

And  should  his  country  claim  Us  life» 
I  '11  proudly  wear  his  name ; 

T  is  honor  cheers  the  soldier's  wife. 
Her  legacy 's  his  fame ; 

A  country's  tears  bedew  hu  grave, 

For  all  do  honor  to  the  brave. 
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A     CHAPTER     ON     LINES. 


ar     ▲     VBW      COMTHIBUTOR 


LiNBS  are  of  various  kinds,  or  as  a  naturalist  would  say,  of  divers 
species.  First,  there  are  the  moral  lines ;  <  line  upon  line  and  preoept 
upon  precept.'  These  lines  have  had  much  to  do  with  human  destiny. 
They  were  distinctly  marked  in  the  garden  of  Bden.  They  fenced  in 
virtue,  peace,  and  heavenly  happiness ;  they  kept  out  crime,  misery, 
and  the  evil  spirits  of  the  powers  of  the  air.  Eve  foolishly  and  wick, 
edly  burst  these  heaven-appointed  barriers,  and  thence  <  came  sin  and 
all  our  wo.'  From  that  hour,  during  four  thousand  years,  the  history 
of  the  world  can  be  summed  up  in  one  word ;  a  burning  desire  to  grind 
to  powder  and  trample  under  root  all  vestiges  of  those  lines  which  £ve 
so  rebelliously  violated.  When  the  company  of  angels  sang,  '  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men,'  these  lines 
were  again  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  '  glad  tidings'  which  were 
published  to  mankind.  Alas!  how  little  have  they  been  regarded! 
How  often  have  they  been  rudely  torn  asunder !  There  is  something 
about  them  which  is  beautiful  and  delicate  in  the  extreme.  With  in- 
tense interest  I  have  watched  them,  and  their  influence  upon  <  life's  fitful 
fever.'  They  seem  to  possess  a  peculiar  charm  for  youth,  and  those  of 
riper  years  who  are  children  of  their  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.  I 
have  likened  them  to  the  attenuated  web  which  so  gracefully  floats  in 
the  fflittering  sun-light  of  an  October  .sky.  The  innocence  of  youth 
would  shrink  from  breaking  such  a  silvery  thread  ;  while  yonder  bar- 
dened,  callous  soul  would  brush  them  by,  and  curse  them  as  they  twined 
around  his  frame.  Oh !  let  these  moral  lines  be  far  extended,  until 
they  shall  reach  around  the  world ;  until  all  shall  know  their  hallowed 
influence ! 

Investigators  of  general  principles  tell  us  that  there  are  lines  phyncal 
as  well  as  moral.  These  lines  are  drawn  between  temperance  and  in- 
temperance ;  between  all  those  various  concatenations  which  are  the 
out-riders  of  premature  decay,  and  the  manifold  ingredients  of  a  vigor- 
ous  old  age.  Physical  lines  must  be  looked  after.  If  they  are  disre- 
garded, trouble  will  oome.  Yes,  reader,  fritter  away  the  spring-time 
of  your  days  in  a  routine  of  parties  and  suppers,  balls  and  operas, 
carousings  and  revellings,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  these  para- 
sites  of  luxury,  these  harpies  of  wealth,  will  strip  you  oT  all  that  shows 
divinity  in  man.  These  were  the  dreadful  reefs  on  which  Rome  rushed 
to  her  fate.  Beware  !  Neither  rush  to  the  other  extreme,  but  use  the  inno- 
cent enjoyments  of  life  temperately,  reasonably,  happily :  then  the  joyous 
shout  of  Health  shall  not  give  place  to  the  sickening  smile  of  Dissipa- 
tion. The  ffood  old  Croton,  as  it  gurgles  through  this  mighty  city,  cries 
aloud, '  Look  out  for  the  physical  line  !'  Yes,  venerable  New-Yorkers ! 
make  a  free  use  of  its  potent  charnos  ;  at  break  of  day  take  a  '  realiz- 
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ing  sense'  of  it  from  top  to  toe ;  and  as  you  hie  away  to  business,  you 
shall  feel  such  a  glow  and  elasticity  as  never  came  from  bolus,  draught 
or  pill.  Break  not  the  physical  lines ;  you  may  be  precipitated  from  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  health  into  the  dark  morasses  of  disease,  where 
will-o'-the-wisps  abound,  and  blue-devils  race  their  nightly  mares. 

Social  lines  next  claim  our  attention.  By  these  I  mean  the  lines  which 
divide  society  into  castes.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  these  lines  are 
drawn  all  over  the  world ;  showing  that  human  nature  is  modelled  upon 
pretty  nearly  the  same  general  principles  throughout  all  the  various 
races  of  the  globe.  The  red  men  of  the  forest  have  their  proud  and 
aristocratic  chieftains  as  well  as  the  savage  of  low  degree.  The  high* 
born  East  Indian  turns  up  his  nose  at  the  representative  of  a  lower  class ; 
and  if  he  understood  the  Queen's  English,  would  ask  why  he  came  be- 
tween  the  wind  and  his  nobility.  Even  in  besotted  Africa  there  are 
those  who  vaunt  themselves  above  the  rest.  The  nations  of  Europe 
hi|ve  their  peerages  and  their  serfs  ;  and  here,  around  us,  in  our  own 
country,  we  see  no  less  distinctly  the  lines  which  divide  society  into 
castes.  Under  proper  restrictions,  and  drawn  in  the  right  kind  of  spirit, 
these  lines,  according  to  my  view,  are  highly  beneficial.  I  do  not  like 
social  lines  based  upon  claims  merely  hereditary  or  merely  mone- 
tary. In  the  higher  circle  there  should  be  found  the  complete  gen- 
tleman,  of  polished  manners  and  well-stored  intellect ;  the  finished  lady, 
of  gentle  carriage  and  winning  loveliness.  No  coarse  and  vulvar  jest 
should  hero  arise ;  here  should  never  be  witnessed  attacks  upon  M  Pris- 
cian.  No  asinine  foppishness  or  tawdry  bedizzenment  should  here  be 
known.  No  person  should  have  her  ornaments  counted,  for  proof  that 
she  was  a  lady ;  nor  his  whiskers  smoothed,  as  principal  witnesses  of 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  gentleman.  Thero  should  be  no  necessity  of  a 
residence  near  Washington-Square,  Clinton-Place,  Fifth-Avenue,  or  St. 
Mark's-Place ;  but  every  complete  gentleman  and  lady  should  be 
admitted  to  the  most  reoherch6  circles,  whether  from  the  east  end  or 
west  end,  whether  from  avenue  or  alley ;  whether  living  in  a  splendid 
mansion,  or  in  a  small  two-story  dwelling;  whether  a  retired  million- 
aire,  or  an  honest  mechanic.  And  then  the  social  lines  between  higher 
and  lower  circles  should  divide  the  finished  gentleman  and  the  accom- 
plished lady ;  nature^s  high-bom  souls,  from  low  vulgarity  and  impor- 
tanee  based  upon  mere  dollars  and  cents.  Such  lines  as  these  would 
indeed  prove  a  blessing  to  society. 

The  lines  of  party  politics  are  not  unworthy  of  our  consideration. 
Those  master-spirits  who  spin  and  stake  out  these  lines,  go  upon  the 
presumption  that  every  body  must  have  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
great  political  parties  of  the  day,  and  that  he  must  openly  and  avowedly 
express  these  opinions  to  the  world  ;  unless  perchance  he  be  a  minister 
in  holy  things ;  and  even  then,  there  are  many  who  are  oflen  annoyed : 
or  unless  some  other  very  extraordinary  circumstances  intervene,  the 
poor  soul  will  be  visited  by  ward-committees  and  district-prowlers,  who 
will  worry  his  very  life  out  of  him  ;  till  he  declares  for  Democracy,  or 
Whiggery,  or  Abolitionism,  or  something  else.     The  lines  of  party 

Clitics  aver  that  every  voter,  native  or  foreigner,  legal  or  illegal,  must 
ve  a  political  opinion,  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  nourish  and  cherish  it 
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,  in  his  own  bosom.  These  lines  are  very  stifHy  drawn,  almost  to  break, 
ing ;  or  as  brother  Jack  would  say,  they  are  remarkably  <  taut,'  Afler 
becoming  an  adherent  to  one  party,  these  lines  render  it  extremely  difii- 
cult  for  a  man  to  change  and  support  the  other.  On  some  accounts 
these  lines  are  beneficial ;  but  on  the  whole,  I  think  they  make  too 
much  of  a  political  automaton  of  an  immortal  being. 

The  lines  of  a  warlike  troop,  as  they  are  drawn  out  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  must  be  a  glorious  sight.  Jump  on  to  Napoleon  s  steed,  or  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  war-horse,  and  ride  up  and  down  in  review ! 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  veterans,  pressing  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
with  their  implements  of  death,  flags,  ensigns,  plumes,  epaulettes  —  all 
these  must  send  a  thrill  through  a  susceptible  heart.  Gaze  upon  the 
out-side  show,  and  then  reflect  upon  the  workings  of  the  souls  that  com- 
pose  those  lines:  hopes,  fears,  jealousies;  mad  ambition,  and  fierce 
struggling  passions!  Yet  this  is  not  always  so.  Review  the  lines 
which  Washington  so  often  reviewed,  and  see  pure  Patriotism  arraying 
itself  for  its  country's  defence.  Perhaps,  under  Providencb,  no  lines 
have  had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  world's  destiny  than  such  mili- 
tary  lines. 

To  descend  to  simpler  themes ;  suppose  we  touch  a  moment  upon 
clothes-lines !  A  poet  of  no  ordinary  wit  has  rendered  them  immortal, 
in  a  poem  entitled  <  The  September  Gale/  They  sustained  those  famous 
Sunday  breeches !  Without  them,  what  would  the  poor  washerwoman 
do  ?  How  they  have  figured  on  cold  winter  mornings,  when  some  ill- 
starred  urchin  has  been  forced,  by  paternal  authority,  to  break  paths 
through  the  deep,  deep  snow,  in  order  to  tie  them  to  their  accustomed 
posts !  What  peculiar  burdens  clothes-lines  have  to  sustain,  from  all 
the  little  and  great  unmentionables,  to  the  hoisting  of  the  main  sheets ! 
Should  they  chance  to  break,  and  send  their  precious  loads  into  some 
neighboring  ditch  or*gutter,  oh!  what  murmurings!  loud  enough  to 
drown  the  winds  that  snapped  the  unlucky  cord !  But  enough ;  let  us 
pass  to  fish-lines. 

Banks  of  New-Foundland,  shores  of  Cape  Ckxjl,  and  all  ye  inland 
lakes,  streams  and  ponds,  swell  forth  your  *  experience !'  Tell  of  the 
ecstatic  delights  of  that  noble  company  who  own  no  other  leader  than 
the  great  Izaak  Walton.  Speak  of  the  glorious  *  nibbles,'  the  spirit-stir- 
ring <  bites,'  the  heavy  *  hauls,'  the  looks  of  bitter  disappointment  or 
fladsome  self-satisfaction,  whiQh  fish-lines  produced !  Do  but  this,  and 
will  leave  the  subject,  and  pass  to  lines  matrimonial. 
These,  according  to  my  theory,  are  peculiar,  decidedly  peculiar.  I 
believe  that  near  the  age  of  sweet  seventeen,  or  manly  twenty-one, 
every  person  begins  to  live  on  some  kind  of  a  matrimonial  line.  I  will 
mention  a  few  of  the  species.  The  first  are  short,  and  upon  them  the 
person  runs  to  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns.  The 
second  are  mere  tangents  to  the  circle  of  matrimony ;  and  those  that  are 
bent  thereon  will  naturally  turn  out  spinsters  and  old  bachelors.  The 
third  are  the  ones  that  lead  through  the  regions  of  matrimony,  and  de- 
serve to  be  noticed  more  at  length.  One  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
these  lines  is,  that  they  are  found  in  pairs,  with  a  specimen  of  the  mas- 
culine gender  strung  upon  one,  and  of  the  feminine  gender  upon  the 
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other.  Thej  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found  running  parallel 
through  the  matrimonial  regions.  In  this  case  the  two  perscms  justget 
hold  of  each  other's  hands,  and  float  along  like  two  ice-bergs  held  to- 
gether by  a  brazen  chain.  This  is  decidedly  an  unfortunate  arrange- 
ment for  any  son  or  daughter  of  Adam.  But  in  the  generality  of  cases 
these  two  lines  meet  each  other  just  as  they  enter  old  Hymen's  domains, 
and  at  all  the  possible  angles  which  imagination  could  devise.  The 
more  acute  the  angles,  the  nearer  they  get  to  parallel  lines,  and  conse- 
quently the  colder  the  union.  The  more  obtuse,  the  farther  they  ^et 
to  the  other  extreme ;  and  consequently  often  produce  the  most  disa- 
greeable effects.  After  repeated  observation,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  most  favorable  angle  under  which  these  lines  can  meet 
is  the  angle  of  ninety  degrees ;  that  is,  a  right  angle.  In  this  case  the 
two  lines  pass  insensibly  into  one,  and  the  happiest  consequences  ensue. 
I  have  not  room  upon  my  paper  for  another  line. 


NOVEMBBR. 


The  dreary  Autumn  da3rs  are  here, 
And  stem  Noveo^r's  chilly  rain 

Is  falling,  falling  far  and  near, 
On  the  brown  wood  and  faded  plain. 


Gone  is  the  wind's  sweet  voice  of  nurth, 
It  singeth  now  a  sonff  of  grief, 

And  spreads  upon  the  barren  earth 
A  carpet  of  the  dying  leaf. 


Deserted  are  the  silent  woods, 

And  ^one  the  forests'  warbling  throng: 
Within  Its  solemn  solitudes 

Are  hushed  the  syllables  of  song. 


A  shadow  fills  the  bendhig  sky. 
Clouds  hover  like  the  starless  night. 

And  hurry  on  the  storm-winds  by. 
Like  banners  o*er  the  field  of  fight 


There  is  a  voice  upon  the  air 

That  fills  the  heart  of  man  with  fear ; 
A  heritage  of  want  and  care 

Is  linked  with  the  departing  year. 


Tliere  is  within,  a  silent  grief, 
When  seasons  we  have  loved  depart ; 

A  sorrow  o'er  the  Mien  leaf, 
Undying  in  the  hunan  heart 
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Lenom  of  wi«lom  ffuide  ui  here. 

Heard  in  the  norUi-wind*s  cheerle«  MOod, 
Seen  in  the  wtxidlanda  brown  mnd  sere, 

And  the  shorn  fields  of  funowed  gioond. 


life  hath  the  seaaoni,  in  their  tnin» 

Seed-time  and  Summer,  as  they  flow; 
Manhood,  like  Autumn's  golden  grain, 
.  And  houy  age,  like  driven  snow. 


Then  cometh,  when  our  youth  hath  fled, 

A  winter  in  these  hearts  of  oun. 
When  hope  and  love  and  joy  are  dead. 
And  vnthered  like  the  summer  flowen. 
Sovik-AtiUb^o',  (Matt,)  A.  U.  Ids.  Jr. 


DARK     ELLSPETH'S      LIFE-TALE. 


J.   w  a  B  s. 


Wben  I  awoke,  I  was  on  my  own  couch,  in  my  ruined  home.  How 
I  came  there  I  knew  not ;  but  I  was  calm ;  I  was  nerved  to  meet  my 
destiny.  My  doom  seemed  no  longer  horrible.  I  looked  upon  myself 
as  a  being  of  power,  sent  forth  't  is  true  by  Fate ;  but  the  evil  was  yet 
tempered  with  mercy« 

Almost  without  a  sigh,  I  left  Camac  and  journeyed  to  Cairo.  The 
stranger  had  been  there ;  and  I  seemed  impelled  by  some  resistles  power 
to  linger  round  each  spot  he  had  made  sacred  by  his  tread. 

Before  leaving  the  land  of  my  birth,  I  felt  a  desire  to  visit  the  Castle 
and  Joseph's  Hall.  I  beheld  with  mingled  delight  and  sadness,  each 
spot  that  time  had  not  reduced  to  ruin ;  and  could  not  help  exclaiminff 
as  I  contemplated  the  magnificent  hall  with  its  beautiful  pillars  of  red 
granite,  <  Where,  now,  are  the  lips  that  first  sanctioned  with  their  praise 
these  splendid  works  of  art  ?  Where  the  glad  eyes  that  gazed  delight- 
edly upon  them  ?  Where  the  pride  and  ambition  that  fired  the  owner  ? 
And  where  shall  I  be,  a  century  hence,  when  the  foot  of  the  traveller 
shall  press,  as  mine  does  now,  this  marble  floor  ?  -=—  where  ?  I  ascended 
the  terrace  and  viewed  Grand  Cairo,  with  its  gardens,  fountains,  mosques 
and  minarets  stretched  at  my  feet ;  the  ruinous  town  of  Bulac ;  the 
grand  aqueduct ;  the  majestic  stream  of  the  Nile ;  and  those  eternal 
monuments  of  human  skill,  the  pyramids,  which,  though  some  miles  dis- 
tant, are  from  thence  distinctly  seen. 

Sad  were  the  thoughts  that  passed  through  my  mind  as  I  gazed  upon 
them ;  and  I  sighed,  '  A  century  hence,  another,  and  another,  and  the 
traveller  will  gaze  with  delighted  eye  on  this  magnificent  scene,  lost  in 
wonder,  as  I  am  now,  at  the  grandeur  and  beauty  before  me.'  *  I  was 
promised,'  I  murmured, '  to  know  the  past  and  the  future ;  yet  the  light 
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has  not  dawned  on  me.  May  not  my  doom  be  equally  false  ?  May  not 
the  past  have  been  a  dream  ?  At  this  moment  a  Toice  broke  on  my 
ear,  saying: 

*  Maiden,  if  thoo  Makeat  power, 
.     Wend  thy  way,  at  midniflit  how, 
And,  at  m>ium1  ofmidnif  ht  bell. 
Take  thy  stand  by  Joaeph't  weH* 

A  feeling  of  awe  crept  over  me  as  the  voice  ceased.  It  Was  unlikei 
any  I  was  wont  to  hear ;  and  I  thought  it  strange  it  should  be  unac- 
companied with  music.  But  strange  as  was  the  hour,  and  the  place,  I 
resolved  to  be,  at  the  time,  on  the  spot. 

By  that  well  I  stood,  before  the  appointed  hour.  I  had  time  to  con- 
template  the  place.  A  stair-case,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  winds  round  the 
well,  leaving  a  thick  partition  between  them,  with  a  few  small  windows, 
whichy  by  day,  gave  but  a  scanty  light,  and  now,  as  the  faint  flickering 
of  the  lamp  shone  fitfully  through  them,  it  bore  the  appearance  of  that 
dark  pit  where  demons  make  their  home* 

Soon  the  solemn  tones  of  the  midnight  bell  fell  on  my  ear ;  and,  as 
each  stroke  sounded,  I  felt  my  breath  grow  short ;  a  cold  dew  stood  on 
my  brow,  and  my  heart  sunk  within  me  as  I  never  before  had  felt  it ; 
no,  not  in  all  my  sorrows.  I  had  counted  eleven  ■  one  more :  the 
last  stroke  had  sounded !  A  bright  flame  of  purple  light  seemed  to  float 
on  the  top  of  the  well ;  and,  to  my  horror  and  amazement,  standing  on 
the  brink,  I  beheld  Ambrosine.  Oh,  how  terrible  the  feeling  that  then 
came  over  me !  The  recollection  of  the  past,  the  peril  of  the  present^ 
flashed  in  quick  succession  through  my  mind,  while  he  blandly  smiled 
on  me.  *  EUspeth,'  he  said,  <  the  bark  of  the  stranger  is  on  the  billow ; 
hut  there  is  peril  in  his  way.  He  is  thinking  of  home  and  friends  he 
will  never  see.  Loud  howls  the  wind  through  the  rent  sails ;  the  sea 
runs  mountains  high ;  and  soon  the  bark  will  be  a  wreck.     Behold  !' 

Soon  the  loud  roar  of  the  ocean  burst  on  my  ear ;  the  surface  of  the 
well  seemed  a  troubled  sea ;  there  rolled  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  mountain  wave ;  a  loud  crash,  and  the  mast  was  gone  by 
the  board ;  and  clinging  to  the  capstan,  I  beheld  the  stranger  ?    Pale  and 

fhastly  was  his  face.  He  cast  his  eyes,  methought,  imploringly  on  m^„ 
involuntarily  stretched  my  arms  towavd  him ;  while  Ambrosine  said : 
*■  Thou  canst  save  him  if  thou  wilt.' 

'  Oh,  how  ?  Tell  me,  how  V  I  exclaimed,  forgetting  all  the  past  in 
my  anxiety  for  him  I  loved. 

<  Place,'  said  Ambrosine,  while  his  eyes  sparkled,  <  place  thy  right 
hand  within  mine,  and  stand  here  by  my  side.' 

At  this  moment  the  music  I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  came  on  the 
breeze.  Ambrosine  trembled ;  his  eyes  rolled  fearfully ;  and  his  body 
writhedy  as  if  in  agony,  while  a  voice  chanted : 

*  Ws  come  without  bidding, 

We  come  without  chann, 
From  our  bowen  of  bliai,  naideny 
To  thield  thee  from  harm. 

*  BeUere  not  the  Tempter; 

Stand  not  by  hie  ride! 
If  thftu  flT'ct  him  thy  hand. 
He  wm  claim  thM  hk  bride. 
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*Tb«ra't  a  o«me  at  which  dcnoss 

In  nveranea  must  bow : 
Uthat  BMna  bid  him  go, 
And  ha  'U  fly  from  thaa  now.* 

I  had  no  fear.  I  exclainled  aloud  :  '  In  the  name  of  God,  I  chai^ 
thee,  leave  me !'  A  sulphurous  flame  covered  the  top  of  the  well,  and 
Ambrosine,  with  a  wild  shriek,  disappeared.     I  lost  all  recollection. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes,  as  from  a  sound  and  refreshing  slumber,  I 
was  in  Joseph's  Hall,  and  bending  over  me  an  aged  man ;  while  a  lamp 
which  stood  on  the  floor  enabled  me  to  see  his  countenance.  Oh,  how 
sweetly  mild  it  seemed !  as  if  Peace  in  his  heart  had  erected  her  throne, 
and  from  his  mild  eyes  dispensed  her  balmy  influence.  His  garment 
was  of  coarse  cloth ;  a  cross  hung  from  his  girdle,  and  a  scallop-shell 
adorned  his  hat  in  front. 

'  Come  with  me,  unhappy  one,'  he  said,  *  and  my  rude  couch  shall 
offer  thee  repose.' 

*  How  came  I  here  V  I  asked. 

.  <  Desire  not  to  know,'  was  his  reply.  <  The  tongues  that  lie  not,  called 
me  to  thy  aid.  Lone  one,  rise  and  lean  on  me ;  sheltered  thus,  thou 
art  safe.'     And  he  extended  over  me  the  cross  that  hung  by  his  side. 

I  rose,  and  by  him  was  led  to  a  small  apartment,  that  seemed  little 
more  than  a  closet,  compared  with  the  magnificent  hall  we  had  left.  It 
contained  a  bed,  a  wooden  bench,  a  stool,  and  a  table.  In  one  comer 
a  fragment  of  marble  stood  ;  and  on  it  was  raised  a  rudely-cut  wooden 
cross.  He  led  ma  to  his  couch,  gave  me  a  fbw  drops  of  some  cordial, 
and  bade  me  seek  repose.  I  clos^l  my  eyes,  but  not  to  rest.  A  recol- 
lection  of  the  fearful  events  of  the  night  barred  the  approach  of  sleep. 
The  present  scene  was  new  to  me.  It  was  evident  that  the  peace  which 
beamed  in  the  aged  man's  eye  was  in  some  way  connected  with  that 
cross :  he  had  extended  it  over  me,  and  said  under  that  protection  I  was 
safe.  Long  I  watched  him  with  half-closed  eye-lids,  and  deeply  I  pon- 
dered as  to  the  meaning  of  that  cross.  I  saw  him  kneel  in  reverence 
before  it,  as  he  said,  in  subdued  accents,  '  Oh,  Thou,  who  diedst  to  save 
sinners,  have  mercy  on  this  suffering  daughter  of  mortality.  Number 
her  as  one  of  Thy  flock ;  soften  the  asperity  of  her  fate,  and  make  her 
an  inheritor  of  thy  kingdom.'  •  Some  power  impelled  me  to  rise,  and  in 
a  moment  I  was  kneeling  by  his  side.  <  Oh  tell  me,'  I  asked,  as  I 
gently  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm,  *  what  fs  the  meaning  of  this  cross, 
and  why  kneel  you  here  in  prayer  for  one  so  lone  and  lost  as  I  am  ?' 

He  replied  not,  but  grasping  my  hand,  he  still  prayed.  After  a  brief 
interval  he  rose,  and  placing  me  on  the  rude  bench,  took  a  seat  by  my 
side.  *  Tell  me,  unhappy  one,'  he  said,  <  whither  it  is  thy  wish  to 
wander.' 

*  Alas !'  I  replied,  <  I  am  a  poor  doomed  maiden ;  and  something 
whispers  me  I  am  guilty  too.  Thou  art,  I  think,  some  holy  man,  that, 
by  a  worship  I  have  never  known,  hast  won  thyself  a  bright  inheritance 
above.  If  so,  look  kindly  on  one  who,  if  she  has  erred,  has  done  so 
frem  ignorance,  and  not  from  waywardness  of  will.  No  mother  tended 
me  wiUi  fostering  care,  as  I  have  since  learned  it  is  a  mother's  wont  to 
do.    Bred  aa  a  mountain,  'neath  a  father's  eye,  with  books  for  compa- 
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nion«,  and  the  bright  stars  alone  for  worship,  many  years  passed  ere  I 
saw  one  of  my  own  sex.  I  stand,  even  now,  but  on  the  threshold  of  the 
world ;  a  babe  in  all  save  sorrow :  yet  am  I  doomed  to  go,  alas !  I  know 
not  whither.' 

'  Thou  need  'st  not  tell  thy  tale  of  wo  to  me,  lone  one  ;  alas !  I  know 
it  well.  Sore  art  thou  beset ;  but  every  evil  has  its  attendant  good. 
Even  thou,  mid  thy  dark  doom,  may  have  some  gleams  of  sunshine. 
All  our  enjoyment  \h  by  comparison.  In  thy  wanderings  through  the 
world,  thou  wilt  find  those  to  whose  sufierings  thy  doom  were  mercy. 
Thou  art  yet  free  from  crime.  May  'st  thou  ever  be  so  ;  for  oh  !  be 
assured,  the  torments  of  the  damned  are  nought  to  an  accusing  coa- 
science  V    He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  wept. 

He  soon  regained  his  composure ;  and  looking  out, '  See/  he  said, 
<  the  rosy  dawn  of  moruing  is  tinging  the  eastern  sky,  and  warns  me 
that  thy  time  with  me  is  brief.  Itor  thee,  maiden,  the  bark  waits  that 
must  bear  thee  to  another  land.  Fain  would  I  accompany  thee,  and 
lighten  the  loneliness  of  thy  way ;  but  it  may  not  be  (  I  too  have  a  des- 
tiny to-  fulfil :  how  much  \  is  mixed  with  thine  hereafter,  thou  may  'st 
know.  Take  thou  this/  he  said,  as  he  threw  over  my  neck  a  small 
silver  chain,  to  which  was  suspended  a  cross.  <  If  the  Evil  One  assail 
thee,  rely  upon  thy  guardian  spirits  and  this  cross.  Cherish  it  with  care. 
It  is  the  anchor  on  which  thou  canst  rest  thy  hope  of  bliss  beyond  the 
grave ;  't  is  the  magic  key  that  opens  Heaven's  portal  to  repentant  sin- 
ners. More  thy  doom  forbids  me  say,  until  in  other  lands  we  meet 
again.  All  is  prepared  for  thy  voyage.'  He  took  from  his  bosom  a 
casket :  '  Take  thou  this,'  he  continued  ;  '  't  is  that  for  which  men  peril 
their  souls,  and  make  sweet  peace  a  stranger  to  their  pillow.  'T  is 
wealth !  the  world's  great  magnet  To  win  it,  men  pursue  their  fellow, 
men  as  hunters  chase  the  panting  roe  ;  nor  use  it  oAen  wisely  when  't  is 
won.  Of  all  this,  yet  thou  knowest  nothing.  Away ;  fulfil  thy  des- 
tiny.  But,  e'er  we  part,  bear  me  say  this :  Nigh  to  the  throne  of  Grace 
an  angel  sits  with  open  book,  whose  province  't  is  to  write  down  every 
act  of  kindly  love  and  chari^.  When,  then,  thou  seest  trembling  age, 
with  its  too  oft  ill-matched  attendant,  want,  or,  when  the  shivering  orphan, 
with  tearful  eye,  holds  forth  its  trembling  hand  for  charity,  deny  not  the 
boon ;  but  give,  give  freely :  so  shall  iH^u,  when  thy  dark  doom  's  ful- 
filled,  find  on  that  book  a  bright  array  of  Godly  deeds  to  welcome  thee 


to  glory.' 
fnvolun 


involuntarily  I  sunk  on  my  knees ;  I  bent  my  head  in  mute  adora- 
tion to  the  ground.  When,  after  a  short  space,  I  looked  up,  I  was  alone : 
but  1  saw,  as  if  in  the  mirror  of  my  mind,  the  bark  that  was  to  bear  me 
on  my  voyage.  I  no  longer  felt  depressed.  A  gleam  of  happiness,  I 
had  hitherto  not  known,  awoke  in  my  heart  new  feelings.  My  spirit 
seemed  light  as  the  morning  breeze  that  fanned  my  cheek.  The  gloom 
of  the  past  gave  way  to  the  promise  of  the  future. 

With  a  feeling  of  delight  I  took  my  way  to  the  ship.  All  was  indeed 
prepared.  Every  thing  gave  promise  that  I  was  expected.  The  scene 
was  new  to  me.  Even  my  knowledge  of  the  future  could  not  draw  from 
my  mind  the  wonder  of  the  present.  But  when  the  vast  expanse  of 
ocean  first  met  my  view,  my  delight  was  boundless.     The  wor(u  of  the 
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holy  roan  came  to  my  mind :  '  Even  thou,  mid  thy  dark  doom,  may  have 
some  gleams  of  sunshine.'  I  felt  the  truth  :  the  sunshine  of  the  mind 
was  mine.  As  I  gazed  upon  the  ocean,  I  almost  envied  the  sea-hirds, 
as  they  dipped  their  wings,  in  seeming  wantonness,  into  the  water. 
When,  turning  from  thence,  I  cast  my  eyes  around,  and  beheld  nought 
but  boundless  sea  and  sky,  I  felt  I  was  alone  with  God.  Had  a  doubt 
of  the  soul's  immortality  ever  crossed  my  mind,  that  moment  would 
have  banished  it ;  for  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  Hoc  <who 
holdeth  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.' 

Our  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  in  due  time  my  feet  pressed  a  stranger 
soil.  I  felt  no  regret  at  having  lef^  my  home  mid  the  ruins.  I  strove 
to  forget  the  past,  and  enjoy  the  present ;  yet  I  often  gazed  on  the  minia- 
ture of  the  stranger  till  tears  dimmed  my  eye ;  and  when,  at  times,  my 
heart  would  swellwith  sorrow,  that  small  silver  cross  would,  as  by  magic, 
elide  into  my  hand ;  and  with  it  still  came  calmness.  I  felt,  too,  uiat 
for  me  good  spirits  were  ever  on  the  wing,  obedient  to  my  call ;  yet  I 
had  not  sought  their  aid  since  I  left  my  home.  The  fate  that  awaited 
others  it  was  given  me  to  know;  and  often  did  my  words  of  warning 
cause  the  wondering  passer-by  to  gaze  on  me  with  fear. 

Wandering  one  calm  summer's  day  on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  river, 
not  many  miles  distant  from  where  I  left  the  bark  that  bore  me  from  my 
native  land,  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  water,  as  it  kissed  its  pebbleld 
bed,  and  then  sp^  swiftly  on,  as  if  to  hide  from  my  view  beneath  the 
branches  that  overhung  the  stream,  had  thrown  me  into  a  revery,  from 
which  I  was  roused  by  the  appearance  of  a  structure  which  seemed, 
like  thought,  to  have  been  raised  on  the  instant ;  for  on  that  very  spot, 
but  a  moment  before,  I  had  beheld  a  hazel  grove,  and  at  its  edge  a 
snow-white  thorn,  from  which  the  thrush,  in  mellow  notes,  had  poured 
its  joyous  song.  The  notes  still  lingered  on  my  ear  ;  yet  that  grove 
seemed  now  the  interior  of  a  chapel :  I  saw  the  altar ;  a  bridal  train 
advanced  up  the  aisle.  As  I  gazed  in  mute  astonishment,  I  felt  my 
hand  gently  touched ;  and  looking  down,  I  beheld  by  my  side  what  I  at 
first  thought  a  child,  but  on  looking  in  his  face,  I  perceived  all  the 
appearance  of  manhood.  His  hands  and  feet  were  small  in  proportion 
to  his  frame ;  his  face  was  not  unpleasant  to  look  upon ;  and  there  was 
a  sparkle  in  his  small  gray  eye,  that  spoke  of  mischief  and  of  mirth. 

<  Who  art  thou  V  I  exclaimed,  as  I  gazed  with  wonder  on  the  dwarf* 
ish  elf.     He  said,  in  a  small  sweet  voice : 


*  I  AM  the  BttB-Shie't  dtrk,  jmj  maa, 

That  dwells  in  rooAm  gnn  t 

A  wicked  fprite,  1  rore  by  aMhC, 

O'er  moorland,  moes  and  lea. 

'  Aad  when  the  •on,  with  gladaome  raj, 

Gilds  rrore  and  ttowery  lea, 
I  brinf  the  gift  of  second  sif  ht 
To  mortab  lone  like  thee.*^ 


I  cast  my  eyes  toward  the  chapel.  It  was  no  longer  to  be  seen^ 
There  was  the  hazel  grove  as  I  first  beheld  it ;  the  thorn-tree,  too,  was 
there ;  and  the  thrush,  from  its  branches,  still  poured  forth  its  cheerful 
song.    I  turned  to  speak  to  my  dwarfish  friend :  he,  too,  waa  gone, 
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<Am  I  in  a  land  of  fairies?'     I   ezolaimed,  'or  have  I  lost  my 
senses  ?' 

I  returned  to  mj  dwelling,  pondering  on  the  events  of  the  last  hour ; 
events  shrouded  in  mystery,  which  even  I,  with  my  knowledge  of  the 
future,  oould  not  solve.  I  brooded  over  the  vision  till  I  thought  the 
scene  was  in  some  way  connected  with  my  own  fate ;  nay,  indeed  I  was 
certain  ;  for  in  all  matters  wherein  I  was  not  concerned,  the  future  and 
the  past  were  known  to  me.  Since  my  interview  with  the  holy  man,  I 
had  felt  an  unwillingness  to  seek  any  knowledge  of  my  own  dark  fate. 
The  words  of  the  stranger,  too,  came  to  my  mind, '  That  which  God  has 
wisely  hid  from  us,  't  were  best  not  seek  to  know ;'  and  each  word 
that  he  had  uttered  was  dwelt  on  by  me  with  a  feeling  almost  approach- 
ing  adoration.    But  how  else  could  I  obtain  the  knowledge  I  wished  ? 

I  sat  at  the  casement,  watching  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  as 
they  tinged  with  gold  the  western  sky.  I  took  from  my  bosom  the 
miniature  of  the  stranger.  Sadly  my  thoughts  dwelt  on  the  past ;  and 
I  almost  wished  again  to  live  over  the  time  when  I  watched  him,  sick 
and  helpless,  in  my  ruined  home.  All  was  calm  and  still  around  me. 
I  called  my  guardian  spirits.  Soon  the  same  sweet  distant  sound  of 
music  fell  on  my  ear  that  used  to  greet  me  in  my  native  land  ;  and  a 
voice  said : 

*At  thrrammoMweooaMi 
At  UiT  biddiof  wa  bow  { 
We  wait  thy  eommaiida,  nuddiai: 
What  wouldat  thou  know  9* 

'  I  would  know,'  I  exclaimed, '  of  the  stranger.  I  would  know  the 
meaning  of  the  vision  I  saw  but  now,  and  of  the  pigmy  being  that  stood 
by  my  side.' 


The  same  voice  replied : 

'  Ton  eaotla'f  fnj  toirata 

That  riaa  in  the  weet. 
In  iuetlee  and  rif  hi, 
Bj  the  itran^r  *•  poMm'd. 

'Thefreen  haiMl  frore, 

Where  thou  heard'it  the  Urd'i  MBr» 
And  the  broad  landa  aronnd, 
To  the  ctranfer  belonf . 


*  The  TieioB  portend*, 
t  in  beaatjr  and 


That  in  beaatjr  and  prklot 
o  that  altar  the  at 
TUe  nif  ht  leada  i 


To  that  altar  the  atranf  er 
daabnde. 


*Bat  the  beinf  whoae  home 
lathe  woodiand  and  fell, 
or  him,  e'en  to  thee. 
We  no  tidinga  mnf  teD.' 


I  Stood  entranced.  The  knowledge  that  I  was  near  the  stranger  filled 
my  heart  with  joy.  I  thought  of  the  past,  and  forgot  the  immeasurable 
gulf  that  was  between  us,  till  a  recollection  of  the  vision  came :  he 
was  that  night  to  lead  a  bride  to  the  altar.  Distraction  was  in  the 
thought ;  and  I  fled  into  the  open  air  to  cool  my  burning  brow. 

There,  peering  in  the  west,  I  saw  the  gray  turrets  of  his  home,  the 
home  he  had  spoken  to  me  of,  and  though  he  had  given  it  no  other  name, 
I  had  pictured  it  as  earth's  brightest  spot.  I  was  near  him,  and  the 
knowl^ge  soothed  me.  There  was  one  being,  I  thought,  who,  if  he 
did  not  love,  at  least  felt  an  interest  in  my  fate. 

Night  was  faA  drawing  her  ebon  curtain,  as  with  a  beating  heart,  I 
bent  my  steps  toward  the  castle,  and  reached  the  chapel,  first  of  the  bridal 
throng.  I  placed  myself  behind  a  column,  nigh  to  the  altar,  where  I 
was  almost  hid  from  view.    I  saw  the  priest  in  his  robes ;  I  heard  foot. 
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holy  man  came  to  my  mind  :  *  Even  thou,  mid  thy  dark  doom,  may  have 
some  gleams  of  sunshine.'  I  felt  the  truth  :  the  sunshine  of  the  mind 
was  mine.  As  I  gazed  upon  the  ocean,  I  almost  envied  the  sea-hirds, 
as  they  dipped  their  wings,  in  seeming  wantonness,  into  the  water. 
When,  turning  from  thence,  I  cast  my  eyes  around,  and  beheld  nought 
but  boundless  sea  and  sky,  I  felt  I  was  alone  with  God.  Had  a  doubt 
of  the  soul's  immortality  ever  crossed  my  mind,  that  moment  would 
have  banished  it ;  for  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  Him  <who 
holdeth  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.' 

Our  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  in  due  time  my  feet  pressed  a  stranger 
soil.  I  felt  no  regret  at  having  lef^  my  home  mid  the  ruins.  I  strove 
to  forget  the  past,  and  enjoy  the  present ;  yet  I  often  gazed  on  the  minia- 
ture of  the  stranger  till  tears  dimmed  my  eye ;  and  when,  at  times,  my 
heart  would  swell  with  sorrow,  that  small  silver  cross  would,  as  by  magic, 
elide  into  my  hand  ;  and  with  it  still  came  calmness.  I  felt,  too,  Uiat 
for  me  good  spirits  were  ever  on  the  wing,  obedient  to  my  call ;  yet  I 
had  not  sought  their  aid  since  I  left  my  home.  The  fate  that  awaited 
others  it  was  given  me  to  know ;  and  often  did  my  words  of  warning 
cause  the  wondering  passer-by  to  eaze  on  me  with  fear. 

Wandering  one  calm  summer's  day  on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  river, 
not  many  miles  distant  from  where  I  left  the  bark  that  bore  me  from  my 
native  land,  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  water,  as  it  kissed  its  pebbled 
bed,  and  then  sp^  swiftly  on,  as  if  to  hide  from  my  view  beneath  the 
branches  that  overhung  the  stream,  had  thrown  me  into  a  revery,  from 
which  I  was  roused  by  the  appearance  of  a  structure  which  seemed, 
like  thought,  to  have  been  raised  on  the  instant ;  for  on  that  very  spot, 
but  a  moment  before,  I  had  beheld  a  hazel  grove,  and  at  its  edge  a 
snow-white  thorn,  from  whicn  the  thrush,  in  mellow  notes,  had  poured 
its  joyous  song.  The  notes  still  lingered  on  my  ear  ;  yet  that  grove 
seemed  now  the  interior  of  a  chapel :  I  saw  the  altar ;  a  bridal  train 
advanced  up  the  aisle.  As  I  gazed  in  mute  astonishment,  I  felt  my 
hand  gently  touched  ;  and  looking  down,  I  beheld  by  my  side  what  I  at 
first  thought  a  child,  but  on  looking  in  his  face,  I  perceived  all  the 
appearance  of  manhood.  His  hands  and  feet  were  small  in  proportion 
to  his  frame ;  his  face  was  not  unpleasant  to  look  upon ;  and  there  was 
a  sparkle  in  his  small  gray  eye,  that  spoke  of  mischief  and  of  mirth. 

'  Who  art  thou  V  I  exclaimed,  as  I  gazed  with  wonder  on  the  dwarf* 
ish  elf.     He  said,  in  a  small  sweet  voice : 


*  I  AM  tlM  BttB-Shie*t  dark,  mj  maa, 

That  dwaUa  la  Tondar  rwB  { 
A  wicked  tprita,  1  rore  by  BiffhL 


i  •prit«,  1  rore  bj  aiffhl. 
O'er  moorhad,  bom  and  na. 

^  Aad  whaa  the  ran,  with  gladaoma  raj, 

Oildt  noTO  aad  flowery  lea, 
I  briaf  the  fift  of  secoad  ofht 
To  Bortab  loaa  like  thee.'^ 

I  cast  my  eyes  toward  the  chapel.  It  was  no  longer  to  be  seen^ 
There  was  the  hazel  grove  as  I  first  beheld  it ;  the  thorn-tree,  too,  was 
there ;  and  the  thrush,  from  its  branches,  still  poured  forth  its  cheerful 
song.    I  turned  to  speak  to  my  dwarfish  friend :  he,  too,  waa  gone. 


1B4S.]  DtFi   ElUptOCs    Lifc^TaJe.  ttS 

*  An  lam  knd  of  &iries  V     I   exdaiiDed,  *  or  brnve  I  losi  my 


[  to  my  dwriling,  pondering  on  the  events  of  the  lut  lioor ; 
ifaooded  in  myvteir,  which  even  I,  with  mr  knowledge  of  the 
,  eoold  not  solTe.     1  brooded  orer  the  Tision  till  I  dKmgfat  the 
i  wu  IB  some  wmy  coonected  with  my  own  &te ;  nay,  indeed  I  wns 
in  ;  ibr  in  aD  nntters  wherein  I  wns  not  oonoenied,  die  future  and 
the  put  were  known  to  me.     Since  my  interriew  with  the  holy  man,  I 


had  €^  an  miwillingneaB  to  seek  any  knowledge  of  my  own  dark  frte. 
IW  wordi  of  the  stzai^r,  too,  came  to  my  mii^  *  That  which  God  has 
wkehr  hid  fiom  «,  't  were  beat  not  seek  to  know ;'  and  eadi  word 
that  he  had  otierBd  was  dwdt  on  by  me  with  a  feeling  almost  approach- 
mg  adotatkn.    But  how  else  could  I  obtain  the  knowledge  I  wished  f 

I  sat  at  the  casement,  watching  the  last  ni3fs  of  the  setdi^  son,  as 
^heytioged  with  gc^  the  western  sky.  I  took  from  my  bosom  the 
miniatnre  of  the  stranger.  Sadly  my  thoughts  dwelt  on  the  past ;  and 
I  almo^  wished  again  to  Uto  OTer  the  time  when  1  watched  him,  sick 
and  helpless,  in  my  ruined  home.  All  was  calm  and  still  around  me. 
I  eaDed  my  guardian  spirits.  Soon  the  same  sweet  distant  somid  of 
onsic  fell  on  my  ear  that  used  to  greet  me  in  my  native  land  ;  and  a 


'  I  would  know,'  I  exclaimed, '  of  the  stranger.  I  would  know  the 
meaning  of  the  Tision  I  saw  but  now,  and  of  tl^  fMgmy  being  that  stood 
by  my  side.' 

The  same  Toioe  replied : 


Tmthm  atarngmhiitamg. 


I  Stood  entranced.  The  knowledge  that  I  was  near  the  stranger  filled 
myhcwrtwith  joy.  Ithooghtof  thepast^and  foigoi  the  immeasurable 
golf  that  was  betweoi  as,  till  a  reoollectioii  of  the  Tisaon  came :  he 
was  that  night  to  lead  a  bride  to  the  altar.  DislnctioQ  was  in  die 
thought;  and  I  fled  into  the  open  air  to  cool  my  bttming  brow. 

There,  peering  in  the  west,  I  saw  the  graiy  turrets  of  lus  home,  Ae 
home  he  had  spoken  to  me  of;  and  though  he  b«d  giyen  U  no  other  name, 
I  had  pictured  it  as  earth's  brightest  spot.  I  was  near  him,  ■^_.™^ 
knowledge  soothed  me.  There  was  one  being,  I  thought,  who,  if  he 
did  not  love,  at  least  felt  an  interert  in  my  fiue. 

Night  was  fiist  drawing  her  ebon  curtain,  «s  with  a  beating  h^  I 
bent  my  steps  toward  ♦*•-  '— *!*»  «m1  reach^H  •! ^.._ _  _t  ^-^  «f  tli«  hndal 


throng.     I  placed 
was  almost  hid  from 
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steps  advance  up  the  aisle ;  and  I  closed  my  eyes  to  shut  out  the  har- 
rowing  scene.     Oh,  the  misery  of  that  moment ! 

When  I  again  looked,  the  stranger  stood  almost  at  my  side ;  so  near 
was  I  to  him,  that  I  might  have  touched  his  hand,  though  the  column 
hid  me  from  his  view.  With  desperate  resolution  I  gazed  upon  the 
proud  beauty  that  was  to  be  his  wife.  She  was  faultlessly  fair ;  but 
there  was  that  in  her  look  which  told  me  her  heart  was  cold,  cruel,  and 
unrelenting :  the  jewels  sparkled  on  her  brow,  but  love  and  charity 
dwelt  not  in  her  heart.  I  remembered  his  words,  <  One  whom,  alas !  I 
cannot  love,  but  who  is  soon  to  be  my  wife,'  and  already  saw  the  wreck 
of  his  peace.  He  was  pale  :  no  joy  sparkled  in  his  eyes.  I  pressed 
his  miniature  to  my  heart,  and  stood,  an  almost  breathless  spectator,  till 
the  vows  had  passed  that  made  them  one.  I  whispered  in  his  ear, 
*  When  thou  think'st  not  of  Ellspeth,  she  will  be  by  thy  side !'  and  fled, 
I  know  not  whither.  I  could  no  longer  abide  where  chance  might  bring 
him  to  my  sight. 

The  bright  moon  threw  her  silver  light  over  glen  and  glade.  The 
star  of  evening  had  brought  rest  to  every  living  thing.  The  God  of 
Nature  had  kindly  cared  for  all.  All  were  at  peace  save  roe,  the  doomed 
one  :  I  had  not  where  to  rest  my  head.  Alone,  without  earthly  com. 
panionship,  I  envied  even  the  humble  peasant,  as  I  passed  his  window, 
and  saw  by  the  light  of  his  cheerful  fire  the  confiding  look  of  love  in  his 

rirtner's  eyes,  as  their  prattling  children  clung  delighted  to  his  kne^. 
felt  that  for  me  no  flower  of  auction  could  bloom ;  no  heart  beat  wm 
rapture  at  my  approach !  I  stood  a  doomed  wanderer,  the  sky  my  cov^ 
ering,  and  the  world  my  home  !     I  covered  my  face,  and  wept. 

Something  at  this  moment  touched  me,  and  looking  down,  I  beheld 
the  pigmy  being  who  had  brought  the  vision  to  my  view,  standing  by 
my  side.  *  What  wouldst  thou  with  one  so  lone  and  wretched  V  I 
exclaimed.     He  looked  kindly  on  me,  and  replied  : 


*  A  BALM  than  it  for  every  wo ; 

For  every  grief  a  joy  • 
The  Power  who  formed  yon  ocb  of  Uf  ht 
Creates  not  to  destroy. 

*  Forth  to  the  world  1    I  warn  thee  forth ! 

The  gray  man  of  the  hill; 
In  giving  life,  God  nvea  to  each 
Some  mission  to  taittL* 


*BeH  thine  to  dry  the  widows  tear, 

To  still  the  orphan's  cry, 
To  seek  the  home  of  shiverinf  want, 
And  tknely  aid  supply. 

*  So  wilt  thou  find  the  doom  thou  monm'st 

A  blessing  kindly  given. 
To  smooth  thy  fellow-mortal's  path, 
And  light  thine  own  to  Heaven.' 


He  ceased,  and  I  saw  him  no  longer  ;  he  went  like  a  passing  thought ; 
but  the  memory  of  his  words  remained. 


THB    8H0WBB-BATH. 

Quoth  Dermot,  a  lodger  at  Mn.  OTltnn'b, 
'  How  queeriy  my  shower-bath  feels ! 


It  shocks  like  a  tempest  of  needles  and  pbs, 

Or  a  shoal  of  electrical  eeis.' 
Qaoth  McjRFHT, '  Then  mend  it,  and  1 11  tell  yon  how : 

It  'b  all  yoar  own  fitult,  my  good  fellow ; 
I  used  to  be  bothered  as  you  are,  botaow 

I  'm  wiser  —  I  take  an  mnbrella !' 
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WITHIN       THE       VEIL. 

T  k  bat  a  veil  that  han^p  between 

The  taint  and  joya  divine ; 
And  beaow  of  glory  oft  are  aeen 

Amidst  iti  foldf  to  shine. 

When  flames  around  the  martyr's  brow 

Bid  his  firm  iaith  to&U, 
The  light  which  on  his  features  glow 

Beam  from  within  the  veil. 

And  hourly  doth  that  veil  unlbld. 

Some  waiting  saint  to  bleas. 
Whom  Jesus  summons  to  behold 

'  His  fiioe  in  righteousness.' 

The  angfels  bear  them  one  by  one, 

To  jom  the  wondrous  throng 
Who  round  about  the  Eternal  Throne 

Awake  the  Cotaqueror's  soDg. 

Their  harp»of  gold  we  hear  not  now. 

But  soon  the  day  will  rise. 
When,  veiled  no  more,  we  all  shall  know 

The  glories  of  the  skies. 

Hertford,  England.  Edward  Whujb. 


THE       LOST       FAWN. 

The  removal  of  the  Choctaws  from  Mississippi  to  their  new  homes 
west  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  gave  rise  to  numerous  domestic  di». 
quietudes.  The  following  is  one  among  the  many  instances  known  to 
'  HoLABEE,'  as  the  writer  was  called  by  the  Indians. 

The  organization  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  partakes  of  a  military  as 
well  as  civil  character.  The  principal  chiefs  are  called  colonels ;  the 
next  grade  majors,  and  the  sub-chiefs  captains.  The  captains  have  dis- 
tricts, and  the  men,  women  and  children  are  all  registered  by  their  re- 
spective captains.  Thus  the  strength  of  the  nation  is  at  all  times  ascer- 
tained by  calling  a  council.  White  men  and  women  are  adopted  into 
the  nation  by  marriage.  Occasionally  the  compliment  has  been  paid  to 
a  white  man,  who  has  entitled  himself  to  their  confidence ;  children  of 
enemies  killed  in  battle,  and  children  of  persons  residing  among  them, 
who  have  no  parental  protection.  Many  families  were  separated ;  a 
portion  emigrating,  while  others  remained  behind. 

Instances  of  strong  attachment  are  to  be  foimd  among  them,  which 
would  seldom  find  a  precedent  in  civilized  life.  These  however  are  not 
characteristic  of  Indians  in  general.  The  bane  of  polygamy  tends  to 
weaken  human  affection,  except  in  cases  where  the  mind  shows  itself 
superior  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  society.  The  names  of  Indians  de- 
pend more  on  circumstances  than  on  parentage ;  and  the  time  of  giving 
a  name  to  a  warrior,  a  hunter,  or  a  girl,  is  alike  indefinite. 
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Black  Wolf  was  the  son  of  a  chief.  When  quite  a  child,  he  was 
sent  to  a  missionary  school.  He  remained  until  his  manhood  was 
nearly  developed ;  having  ffiven  evidence,  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  In- 
dian youths,  of  a  fondness  for  study.  The  female  children  seldom  ac- 
quire much  learning,  their  time  being  generally  employed  in  learning 
the  use  of  the  needle,  and  such  other  arts  as  may  be  useful  in  after  life ; 
for  the  females  form  the  working  class.  Some  exceptions  are  to  be 
found,  in  which  females  show  a  fondness  for  books.  Of  this  description 
was  a  quarter-blood,  of  great  beauty,  who  from  her  delicate  complexion 
was  called  Water  LiLlr.  She  remained  at  the  school  as  an  assistant- 
teacher,  quite  neglected  by  her  parents,  who  could  discover  nothing  in 
her  delicate  form,  or  her  fondness  for  books,  that  could  add  to  their  com- 
fort ;  and  they  were  very  willing  she  should  remain  as  long  as  the  mis- 
sionaries would  take  care  of  her.  A  similarity  of  ihaugM  is  not  un- 
frequently  attended  by  a  kindred  interest  in  feeling.  Black  Wolf  and 
Water  Lily  were  often  seen  reading  from  the  same  book,  looking  over 
the  same  map,  or  tracing  the  '  trafl'  to  the  new  home  of  their  nation, 
which  was  at  this  time  a  matter  of  all-absorbing  interest,  the  majority 
having  already  made  their  arrangements  to  remove.  Black  Wolf  re- 
ceived his  name  from  an  act  of  high  daring.  When  but  a  youth,  he  was 
one  day  in  pursuit  of  some  small  game,  with  a  party  of  Indian  boys. 
Their  dogs  had  scented  an  animal,  and  followed  it  to  a  swamp.  The 
others  were  for  calling  them  off,  but  Black  Wolf  still  urged  them  on, 
himself  following  close,  without  noticing  that  his  companions  were  more 
cautious.  He  was  soon  lost  in  the  thicket,  yet  still  continued  the  pur- 
suit. The  dogs  soon  had  the  creature  at  bay ;  and  no  sooner  had  they 
grappled,  than  the  Indian's  knife  was  in  the  animal's  heart.  It  proved 
a  black  wolfy  of  the  largest  size,  the  skin  of  which  he  brought  off  as  a 
trophy.  His  youth  made  this  act  the  more  daring ;  and  he  was  soon 
known  by  the  name  which  his  early  disregard  for  danger  had  fairly 
earned  for  him ;  and  was  allowed  a  ctute  in  the  nation  seldom  accorded 
to  one  so  young. 

The  course  of  Black  Wolf's  studies  was  destined  to  a  sudden  interrup- 
tion. His  family  was  among  the  first  to  emigrate,  and  he  was  sum- 
moned  home  to  prepare  for  departure.  Until  this  moment  he  had  not 
known  that  to  leave  Water  Lily  was  a  matter  at  all  to  be  regretted. 
He  now  found,  however,  that  his  feelings  were  deeply  interested  ;  but 
he  had  too  much  of  the  Indian  to  make  it  known.  The  hour  of  depar- 
ture had  been  watched  by  Water  Lily.  She  felt  that  much  of  the  inte- 
rest of  the  school  would  be  lost  when  Black  Wolf  had  gone.  Love  has 
its  resources  as  well  among  the  children  of  the  forest  as  among  more 
civilized  man.  Black  Wolf  was  at  length  ready  to  leave.  He  looked 
in  vain  for  Water  Lily,  and  was  compelled  to  depart  without  seeing 
her.  He  found  himself  frequently  looking  back,  in  hopes  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her,  but  <  nothing  could  he  see.'  He  was  very  thoughtful ; 
his  pace  slackened,  and  his  eyes  were  on  the  ground.  He  would  not 
go  back,  yet  to  proceed  was  painful,  even  to  poignancy.  A  deep  sigh 
escaped  him ;  the  school  was  no  longer  visible.  He  was  at  last  reluc^ 
antly  hurrying  on,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  small  twig, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  road.    He  approached  it  rapidly,  and  found 
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suspended  from  it  a  welUknoim  string  of  wampum.  He  seized  it 
eagerly,  piressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom ;  at  the  same 
time  a  tear  swelled  in  his  eye,  and  he  audibly  pronounced  the  name  of 
'Water  Lily.' 

In  an  instant  she  was  at  his  side.  Had  he  been  less  eloquent,  she 
would  have  remained  hidden.  Black  Wolf  was  fairly  surprised :  he 
could  say  nothing ;  but  loosing  his  belt,  he  placed  it  on  the  neck  of  the 
blushing  girl :  then  taking  her  hand,  they  left  the  road.  He  led  her  to 
a  small  wood,  where,  seated  on  a  fallen  tree,  they  looked  at  each  other 
a  moment  in  silence.  Water  Lily  could  no  longer  restrain  her  tears. 
Dropping  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  she  said  :  '  Must  you  leave  me  V 

•I  must  go,  Water  Lily.  I  will  never  forget  you.  When  I  am  in 
our  new  home,  I  will  build  a  cabin,  and  I  will  never  be  happy  until 
you  are  in  iu' 

*  I  will  come,'  she  said :  <  if  I  find  no  one  before  me,  1  will  stay.  If 
I  find  any  before  me,  you  will  never  see  me  again.' 

*  Fear  not,  Water  Lily,  fear  not ;  you  are  first  and  only.  Black  Wolf 
can  never  split  his  heart  nor  his  tongue.' 

*  Enough,'  said  Water  Lily ;  *  I  will  come ;  be  sure  what  I  say. 
Water  Lily  has  no  joy  when  Black  Wolf  is  gone.  When  the  next  blos- 
soms come.  Water  Lily  goes  to  the  setting  sun.  She  will  now  go  back ; 
she  will  learn  to  make  clothing ;  she  will  learn  to  plant  corn,  and  to 
make  bread  ;  she  will  leave  her  books ;  and  when  she  comes,  she  will 
be  ready  to  keep  his  cabin,  if  she  finds  it  empty,  and  to  make  him  happy. 
If  she  finds  any  one  before  her,  she  will  sing  her  death-song  where  none 
will  hear  her.' 

She  picked  up  a  small  stick,  broke  it  in  two,  gave  Black  Wolf  one 
piece,  and  put  the  other  in  her  bosom.  Then  resting  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  she  gave  one  long  sigh.  In  a  moment  she  was  on  her  feet, 
and  Black  Wolf  heard  her  sobs,  as  she  fled  back  to  the  school.  He 
gazed  after  her  until  she  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  resumed  his  jour- 
ney,  with  a  heart  more  at  ease,  and  determined  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
He  was  now  much  more  cheerful,  for  he  was  sure  of  the  love  of  Water 
Lily. 

Let  us  leave  Black  Wolf  and  his  friends  to  make  arrangements 
for  their  departure,  while  we  take  a  view  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  going,  and  the  preparations  made  for  their  reception. 

Fort  Smith  had  been  abandoned  a  few  years  before.  It  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Porto  River,  and 
three  hundred  yards  west  of  the  line  of  Crawford  county,  the  western 
boundary  of  the  then  Territory,  now  State  of  Arkansas,  and  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Choctaw  nation.  This  was  the  point  of  landing  in 
ascending  the  river,  and  the  general  point  of  entering  the  nation ;  being 
but  eighteen  miles  from  the  agency.  At  this  point  a  number  of  traders 
were  stationed,  and  a  sub-agent.  Issues  of  provisions,  blankets,  rifles, 
powder,  and  other  articles  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  were  made  here  to 
the  parties  arriving.  'Holabee'  was  the  name  given  to  an  adopted  sod 
of  the  Indians,  who  was  a  licensed  trader  in  the  nation,  and  had  chaise 
of  the  articles  belonging  to  them ;  at  times  going  into  the  nation  to 
attend  to  issues,  and  assist  in  the  emigration.  No  man  had  ever  enjoyed 
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more  of  the  confidence  of  the  Choctaws  than.Holabee.  He  was  con- 
sulted in  all  matters  of  general  interest.  The  country  being  large,  it  was 
settled  by  parties  or  companies,  scattered  about  at  different  distances. 
The  Sugar-loaf  and  Cavanole  mountains  attracted  some ;  Red  river 
others.  A  large  portion  of  the  Choctaw  nation  have  some  notions  of 
agriculture,  and  schools  and  churches  are  encouraged.  Religion,  how- 
ever, had  little  to  do  with  Indian  morals  or  habits.  It  rather  tended  to 
make  them  deceitful. 

The  emigrant  party  to  which  Black  Wolf  belonged,  arrived  at  Fort 
Smith  in  the  fall  of  1880 ;  but  they  had  suffered  much  on  the  way. 
Chills-and-fever  was  so  general,  that  the  exempts  were  looked  upon  as 
having  a  <  charm.'  Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared.  The  season  was 
wet ;  and  very  many  paid  the  debt  of  nature  before  they  could  reach 
their  promised  land. 

Black  Wolf  4iad  suffered  much  from  this  disease.  He  was  nearly 
discouraged  on  his  arrival  at  Fort  Smith ;  for  he  was  too  ill  to  go  with 
his  father.  He  remained,  and  was  employed  by  Holabee  until  his 
health  should  be  restored.  Holabee  was  considered  a  *  medicine-man,' 
from  his  having  a  quantity  of  drugs,  and  having  been  quite  successful 
in  curing  the  fever.  The  intelligence  of  Black  Wolf,  which  seemed 
far  above  bis  years,  made  him  quite  companionable ;  he  was  also  a 
close  observer  of  <men  and  things.'  Holabee  was  much  in  the  habit  of 
being  up  at  night,  and  of  frequently  walking  out  in  the  forest.  He  was 
surprised,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  to  find  Black  Wolf  following  him. 
<  Why,  Black  Wolf,'  said  Holabee,  *  what  brings  you  out  at  this  time 
of  night  ?    You  will  never  get  well,  if  you  expose  yourself  to  the  dew.' 

'  Yes,  I  will ;  I  am  better  now.  I  came  to  see  if  the  medicine-man 
talked  to  the  stars.' 

Holabee  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  told  him  no ;  that  he  studied  books 
to  learn  the  use  of  medicine,  and  not  the  stars. 

<  What  makes  Holabee  walk  o'  nights  V 

Holabee  told  him  that  he  had  been  a  soldier ;  was  used  to  being  up  at 
night;  and  could  not  sleep  so  much  as  other  people  did. 

<  Black  Wolf  cannot  sleep  now,'  said  h^  ;  *  he  thinks  of  Water  Lily; 
and  he  wants  to  write  a  letter,  and  let  Holabee  send  it  to  the  missionary 
school  in  Mississippi,  to  let  Water  Lily  know  that  he  is  alive ;  and 
when  she  comes,  Holabee  will  send  her  to  Black  Wolf.  If  she  gets  sick, 
Holabee  will  cure  her.  If  she  wants  clothes  or  money,  Holabee  will 
give  itio  her:  he  will  be  her  father,  and  Black  Wolf  will  bring  him 
dcins.' 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  thoughts  of  Black  Wolf  were  fully  occu- 
pied with  Water  Lily,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  remain  until  her 
arrival ;  as  he  had  made  his  arrangements  to  have  his  cabin  built  and 
his  com-land  enclosed  near  his  father's.  Holabee  promised  attention 
to  his  wishes,  and  to  do  all  he  could  to  accomplish  them. 

Misfortune  seemed  to  follow  the  unfortunate  Choctaws.  Their  hunt- 
ing parties  found  the  Pawnees  and  Camanches  in  the  prairies,  and 
many  a  bloody  conflict  ensued.  Holabee  was  determined  to  form  a 
large  party,  and  go  out  with  them.  Black  Wolf  was  pleased ;  and  the 
party  was  soon  ibrmed.    They  had  scarce  been  out  four  weeks,  when 
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the  cholera,  which  had  scourged  the  country,  broke  out  among  them. 
Having  no  medicine,  their  party  were  soon  scattered,  and  knore  thai! 
half  of  them  either  died  or  returned.  The  small-pox  also  appeared  in 
the  nation ;  and  the  letters  that  were  sent  back  were  of  the  most  discour* 
aging  oKaracter.  The  rise  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  who  had  sent  the  war-belt  to  all  the  frontier,  was  likely  to 
make  trouble.  One  instance  will  serve  to  show  the  state  of  mind  on 
the  return  of  the  hunters.  One  of  them  found  that  his  father,  mother, 
and  all  his  family  had  died  during  his  absence,  except  his  brother,  who 
had  gone  back  to  Mississippi.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him  of  the  cholera ; 
he  believed  that  his  brother  had  murdered  them  and  fled  ;  and  he  deter- 
mined  to  follow  him  and  avenge  their  death.  Confinement  alone  divejr- 
ted  him  from  his  purpose. 

All  this  was  magnified  in  the  reports  sent  to  Mississippi.  They 
reached  the  missionary  station,  and  poor  Water  Lily  Was  distressed  to 
find  that  no  party  would  leave  the  following  spring.  The  letters  sent 
had  never  reached  her,  and  Black  Wolf  had  become  a  prey  to  disquiet. 
It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him  his  letters  had  not  reached  her.  He  had  heard 
that  the  cholera  had  been  at  his  old  home,  and  h^  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  go  back,  unle8»  Water  Lily  '  came  with  the  early  blossoms.' 
She  did  not  come.  One  night  sufiiced  to  determine  him;  and  in  a 
light  canoe  he  was  ofi*.  Holabee  regretted  his  departure ;  for  he  knew 
that  his  health  was  feeble,  and  that  he  had  not  half  the  means  necessary 
for  his  support.  But  the  Indian  with  his  rifle  and  ammunition  finds  his 
living  in  the  woods. 

The  coming  summer  proved  more  favorable.  Large  parties  of  emi- 
grants arrived,  and  among  them  was  the  Lost  Fawn  ;  for  such  was 
the  new  name  given  to  Water  Lily.  It  appeared  that  she  was  not 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  having  her  name  enrolled  as  an  emigrant ; 
and  when  she  joined  the  party,  on  the  day  they  commenced  their  jour- 
ney, the  agent  could  tell  nothing  about  her.  She  would  give  no  account 
of  herself,  as  she  had  left  without  th0  consent  of  her  parents,  or  even 
making  her  intention  known  to  the  missionaries.  It  was  evident  that 
she  was  a  Choctaw  ;  she  spoke  the  language,  and  was  by  the  treaty  en- 
titled to  transportation.  The  agent  could  not  refuse.  Her  name  was 
not  known  ;  and  she,  fearing  that  it  might  lead  to  her  detention,  refused 
to  give  it.  Hence  a  name  was  substituted,  and  she  became  known  as 
The  Lost  Fawn.  • 

On  their  arrival  at  Fort  Smith,  the  names  of  the  whole  party  were 
looked  over,  and  Holabee  became  satisfied  that  Water  Lily  was  not 
among  them.  He  would  have  remained  thus  ignorant,  but  that  the  re- 
moving-agent  happened  to  tell  him  that  one  of  his  party,  Lost  Fawn, 
was  not  known,  and  that  the  name  had  been  given  her  on  the  way,  she 
being  without  any  friends,  relatives,  or  acquaintances  in  the  party. 
Holabee  did  not  mention  his  suspicion,  but  determined  to  see  her,  which 
he  did  the  next  day  ;  aAd  finding  her  to  answer  the  description  given  by 
Black  Wolf,  he  addressed  her  in  the  Choctaw  language.  After  a  few 
inquiries  concerning  her  destination,  he  found  that  she  was  looking  for 
Black  Wolf's  family :  still  she  did  not  mention  his  name.  Holabee 
was  now  confirmed  in  his  suspicion. 
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<  Water  Lily,  Black  Wolf  has  gone  to  the  miasionary  school  to  find 
you.' 

This  was  too  much  for  even  Indian  indifference  to  conceal,  and  for 
once  she  was  surprised. 

<  Black  Wolf  will  find  Water  Lily  only  where  she  said  she  would  be. 
Her  tongue  is  not  forked.' 

Hola^  then  told  her  of  Black  Wolf 's  illness,  his  uneasiness,  and 
his  final  departure ;  that  he  was  Black  Wolf's  friend,  and  would  pro* 
tect  her  until  he  returned,  which  would  be  as  soon  as  he  had  found  she 
had  left.     Water  Lily  looked  very  thoughtful ;  at  last  she  said  : 

<  No  one  knows  what  has  become  of  Water  Lily ;  no  one  can  tell  him. 
He  will  not  know  how  nor  where  to  find  her.  He  was  sick  ;  he  may  be 
dead.  He  did  come  to  us  on  the  trail.  How  can  I  wait  here?  I  must 
go  back  and  find  him.' 

Holabee  told  her  there  were  many  trails ;  that  Black  Wolf  had  not 
taken  the  one  by  which  they  came ;  that  she  could  not  tell  what  one  he 
had  gone  on,  or  on  which  he  would  return,  and  that  they  might  pass 
ejach  other  again ;  that  if  she  would  go  with  Holabee  to  the  agency,  and 
assist  in  the  new  school,  he  would  write  letters  to  Black  Wolf,  which 
would  bring  him  back  with  the  party  that  was  to  come  in  the  fall.  To 
this  she  reluctantly  consented ;  but  hearing  subsequently  that  Black 
Wolf  had  a  cabin  and  corn-ground  near  the  Sugar-loaf  Mountain,  she 
went  there.  Finding  it  unoccupied,  she  remained  and  planted  com, 
and  awaited  his  return.  Small  parties  were  coming  in  daily,  but 
nothing  was  heard  of  Black  Wolf. 

Time  wore  away,  and  the  fall  parties  came ;  but  nothing  was  yet 
heard  of  him.  At  length  some  scholars  came  from  the  missionary  school, 
and  Holabee  learned  that  Black  Wolf  had  been  there,  and  finding  that 
Water  Lily  had  run  off  in  the  night,  had  sought  her  all  over  the  nation, 
but  could  learn  nothing  of  her.  He  believed  that  she  had  perished  in 
attempting  to  reach  him ;  which  so  affected  him,  that  the  Indians  be* 
lieved  him  to  be  crazy.  Part  of  this  information  was  sent  to  the  Lost 
Fawn,  and  she  come  forthwith  to  Fort  Smith,  determined  to  follow  him. 
But  Holabee  assured  her  that  she  would  miss  him,  and  that  they  would 
never  meet  unless  one  remained.  She  at  last  consented  to  go  back  to 
Black  Wolf's  cabin,  and  remain  there  until  he  arrived,  or  until  the 
blossoms  came  again. 

A  long  and  tedious  winter  passed,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  from 
Black  Wolf.  The  early  spring  had  scarce  commenced,  when  Holabee 
was  roused  in  the  night  by  hearing  his  name  called  aloud.  His  dqgt 
were  barking  at  some  stranger's  approach.  He  heard  his  name  once 
more,  accompanied  with,  <  Black  Wolf  has  come  again  !'  He  called  in 
the  dogs,  and  invited  Black  Wolf  to  come  in.  But  what  was  his  aston- 
ishment !  The  change  that  had  taken  place  in  Black  Wolf  had  left 
scarce  a  trace  of  his  former  appearance.  Haggard,  emaciated  almost 
to  a  skeleton,  the  young  Indian  looked  like  an  old  worn-out  man.  But 
when  he  learned  that  Water  Lily  awaited  him  at  his  cabin,  he  washed 
the  black  paint  from  his  face ;  his  eye  lighted  up,  and  he  seemed  once 
more  himself.  He  had  mourned  her  dead ;  and  according  to  the  Indian 
custom,  had  blackened  his  face  and  hands.    He  could  scarcely  be  pre- 
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vailed  upon  to  lie  down ;  and  not  until  Holabee  agreed  to  take  hones 
and  start  the  next  morning,  did  he  consent  to  sleep. 

The  eastern  horizon  had  scarcely  been  touched  by  the  gray  of  morn- 
ing, before  Black  Wolf  was  up ;  and  as  soon  as  they  could  kindle  a 
fire,  he  made  ready  their  breakfast.  The  sun  had  not  yet  peeped  out 
upon  them,  when  they  were  on.  the  road.  Two  days  of  fast  riding 
were  before  them  ;  and  Holabee  had  hard  work  to  make  his  companion 
ride  at  a  gait  that  woUld  allow  the  horses  to  hold  out ;  and  when  they 
arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  cabin,  to  make  him  tarry  until  Holabee 
could  see  Lost  Fawn,  and  tell  her  that  Black  Wolf  was  safe,  and  would 
soon  be  with  her.  She  had  just  recovered  from  her  surprise,  when  a 
sharp  yell  fell  on  their  ears,  and  Black  Wolf,  with  his  horse  at  full  speed, 
was  approaching.  Lost  Pawn  ran  to  meet  him :  he  threw  himself  from 
his  horse,  and  the  next  moment  found  them  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 
Not  a  word  was  uttered  ;  both  were  too  full  to  speak :  there  eyes  met 
again,  and  again  they  embraced.  They  then  approached  the  cabin, 
each  extending  a  hand  to  Holabee ;  Black  Wolf  saying  in  English, 
*  Our  friend.'    *  Yes,'  responded  Lost  Fawn. 

They  were  no  sooner  seated,  than  Black  Wolf  produced  the  half  of 
the  broken  stick.  Lost  Fawn,  by  a  string  around  her  neck,  drew  forth 
from  her  bosom  a  little  bag,  and  taking  from  it  the  other  half  of  the 
stick,  she  placed  them  both  in  the  bag  together.  Black  Wolf  then 
kindled  a  fire,  in  which  Lost  Fawn  placed  the  bag  and  stibks  together. 
When  they  were  consumed,  they  once  more  enbraced.  They  were  man 
and  wife ;  the  parted  sticks  bould  never  more  be  separated.  Such  was 
the  simple  but  impressive  ceremony  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  to  whom  alone  the  Indian  looks  for  approval..  Lost  Fawn, 
observing  that  it  was  not  fully  understood  by  Holabee,  brought  a  prayer- 
book,  opened  it  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  requested  him  to  read  it 
for  them,  saying:  *We  will  now  do  as  the  missionaries  taught  us.' 
They  stood  up  while  Holabee  read  it  aloud,  each  making  the  required 
answers :  Black  Wolf  adding  to  the  question, '  Do  you  take  this  wo- 
man for  your  wedded  wife  ?'  *  Yes  ;  her,  and  her  only.' 

No  allusion  had  been  made  to  Black  Wolf's  parents,  who  were  re- 
siding quite  near  them.  Holabee  suggested  that  he  would  so  and  let 
them  know  of  Black  Wolf's  return.  Both  lovers  objected,  saying : 
<  We  will  see  them  soon  ;  but  you  must  remain.  We  do  not  want  to 
see  any  others  for  a  few  days :  we  will  hunt ;  and  when  they  come,  we 
will  eat  together.'  Lost  Fawn  then  busied  herself  with  preparing  them 
some  food.  Black  Wolf  took  the  horses,  tied  them  near  the  cabin,  and 
brought  them  provender.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  Black  Wolf's  friends 
had  done  much  to  get  around  his  cabin  the  little  that  Indian  habits 
require.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  few ;  and  human  happiness  is  pro- 
portionably  lessened  as  it  acquires  ideas  of  luxury.  If  ever  true  hap- 
piness dawned  on  man,  it  was  then.  Their  every  wish  had  been  to 
meet  again. 

After  two  days'  successful  hunting,  they  made  known  to  their  friends 
that  the  cabin  had  its  tenants.  It  was  a  happy  meeting ;  and  when  they 
separated,  Holabee  proposed  to  leave,  but  Black  Wolf  would  not  con- 
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sent ;  *  himself  and  Lost  Fawn  would  return  with  him  to  Fort  Smith,  to 
get  such  articles  as  their  new  home  required.' 

Their  return  to  the  fort  gave  Holabee  an  o[^rtunity  of  seeing  how 
strongly  Indians  are  attached  to  their  customs.  This  couple,  who  had 
shown  themselves  attached  by  the  warmest  afiection,  rode  for  two  days 
without  exchangingscarce  a  word ;  Lost  Fawn  keeping  her  horse  directly 
behind  the  one  on  which  her  husband  rode,  with  all  the  steadiness  of  an 
ancient  matron.  When  they  had  procured  their  few  articles,  and  rested 
one  night  in  Holabee's  lodge,  they  left  for  their  own,  but  not  without 
again  evincing  their  warmest  gratitude  for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in 
their  behalf.  Some  three  months  afterward,  Holabee  received  a  full 
hunting.suit,  elaborately  ornamented  by  the  hands  of  the  Lost  Fawn, 
together  with  a  letter  from  Black  Wolf,  saying  that  ^hey  were  now  en- 
joying all  of  earthly  happiness  to  which  they  had  ever  aspired.    Ron*. 
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Tri  eands  have  all  been  golden  iparks 

Which  measured  out  the  time 
Since  thou,  brave  friend !  hast  been  a  gneit 

In  oar  chiUy  northern  clime: 
The  sweet  and  dreamy  summer's  son, 

That  kindles  half  the  year 
The  blossoms  of  thy  prairie-land, 

We  cannot  give  thee  here. 

Oar  eaves  are  hung  with  icicles. 

Our  mountains  clad  in  snow; 
And  the  jewellery  of  Winter  chains 

The  brooklet's  silvery  Bow. 
But  the  sunshine  of  thy  own  bright  deeds 

Its  genial  warmth  imparts ; 
And  blossoms  are  surrounding  thee, ' 

FVom  a  thousand  friendly  hearts. 

Kirh  deeds,  high  thoughts,  enkindle  still 

Our  northern  patriot  blood ; 
I9o  frost  can  reach  its  sparkling  thrill, 

Or  check  its  ruby  flood. 
Our  love  will  ever  linger  round 

That  bright  and  frsmnt  land, 
Which  owes  its  wealth  and  freedom 

To  thy  strong  and  willing  hand ! 

To  a  wilderness  of  blushing  flowen 

Thy  sword  and  lute  have  given 
High  freedom,  and  the  voice  of  song— 

Those  two  best  gifts  of  heaven. 
And  thou  hast  won  the  pale  lone  star 

Its  brightest  golden  beam, 
And  from  our  own  dear  home  alar. 

We  joy  to  walch  its  gleam. 
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MQ  li  Bxm 


oHArrxm   xn, 

I  HAYB  always  )>een  disposed  to  believe  that  our  early  days  were  in* 
tended  to  be  our  happiest.  True  it  is,  that  most  look  back  to  them  with 
pleasure,  mingled  with  feelings  half  of  regret,  half  of  sadness,  that 
they  are  passed.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  those  days  are  free 
from  the  anxiety  which  mature  life  is  sure  to  bring.  The  man,  pressed 
down  with  business,  loaded  with  care,  even  though  his  coffers  are  filling 
with  wealthy  looks  back  upon  his  childhood  as  a  green  spot  in  his  exist- 
ence, while  all  around  is  drear  and  desolate. 

But  if  business  engross  him  not,  if  he  knows  nothing  of  the  drudgery 
of  acquiring  riches,  but  lives  for  his  own  pleasure  and  amusement,  how 
soon  these  pall  upon  him !  —  and  then  he  also  sighs  for  the  careless, 
thoughtless,  happy  feelings  of  early  days,  when  time  needed  no  des- 
troyer,  and  the  hydra-headed  monster  Ennui  found  no  place  of  attack. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  slave  of  pleasure 
as  well  as  the  slave  of  toil,  look  away  across  the  dreary  waste  of  years, 
and  seek  to  recall  the  past  ?  But  it  is  too  late :  youth  will  not  come 
back,  and  they  have  no  talisman  to  compel  it  to  return : 

*  NoN  onim  sas0*  sequ«  eonsnluia 
Summovat  lictor  miMroa  tamultiu 
Mentii  {  et  curaa  laqaeata  ciremB 
TecU  volonca*.' 

When  I  hear  friends  conversing  together  of  <  good  old  times,'  closing 
their  conference  with,  *  Ah !  well !  those  were  happy  days,  sure  enough ; 
the  happiest  part  of  our  lives,  if  we  had  but  known  it !'  I  feel  persuaded 
that  they  have  made  but  a  poor  use  of  existence.  What!  has  God  made 
us  with  such  rich  preparatives  for  true  enjoyment,  such  noble  powers  of 
mind  and  sense,  and  yet  designed  us  to  retrograde  through  life  ?  Yield- 
ing us  a  few  questionable  hours  of  happiness  at  first,  to  be  succeeded 
by  days  of  wearisome  misery  ?  It  is  not  so!  Who  would  be  contented 
always  with  such  happiness  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  it  is  but  the  plea- 
sure of  animal  existence ;  an  existence  gay  indeed  as  the  bird's,  and  like 
the  bird's,  thoughtless  too? 

The  man  who  wisely  employs  himself  about  things  imperishable, 
must  grow  happier  each  succeeding  day  in  time,  and  so  on  through  the 
period  beyond,  which  we  call  eternity.  The  goodness  of  God  ordains 
this ;  the  wisdom  of  God  proclaims  it. 

My  own  childhood  was  peculiarly  thoughtful ;  and  the  thoughtful  child 
must  of  necessity  be  unhappy.  Too  young  to  understand  the  great  mys- 
tery of  existence,  every  thing  in  life  seems  strange  and  inexplicable.  A 
heavy  burden  hangs  at  the  heart  of  such,  and  I  felt  its  full  weight.    My 
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greatest  relief  was  in  active  exercise ;  for  although  not  addicted  to  the  or- 
dinary sports  which  children  love,  I  was  fond  of  exposure  and  fatigue; 
and  my  constitution  being  very  robust,  I  could  indulge  in  these  without 
any  danger.  Yet  I  was  solitary,  even  in  my  associations.  In  hunting  I 
took  peculiar  delight.  At  the  early  age  of  ten,  I  was  the  owner  of  a 
small  gun  and  shooting  apparatus :  but  I  never  took  pleasure  in  scouring 
the  country  after  a  pack  of  hounds,  in  company  with  a  score  of  noisy 
sportsmen,  pursuing  to  the  death  a  poor  fox  or  hare.  There  was  no  ex- 
citemeat  to  me  in  leaping  ditches,  clearing  hedges,  or  in  a  scamper  across 
the  plain  ;  but  I  loved  to  take  my  gun,  and  without  even  the  assistance  of 
a  favorite  pointer,  make  my  way  to  the  great  forest  which  lay  across  the 
Avon,  before  the  sun  rose,  and  spend  the  whole  day  in  traversing  it.  I 
was  not  so  eager  for  the  reward  of  the  sportsmen  neither.  Many  a  time 
has  the  wood-cock  crossed  my  path  unscared,and  often  have  I  lowered  my 
piece,  raised  against  the  life  of  the  timid  hare.  I  defy  your  sportsman 
to  go  out  betimes  into  the  green-wood,  and  catch  the  inhabitants  just 
waking  from  their  slumbers,  and  commence  his  bloody  work,  without 
some  qualms  of  conscience  against  taking  life  so  early  in  the  day.  The 
night  however  generally  sent  me  back  with  a  well-filled  bag. 

At  that  time  the  wild-cat  was  often  to  be  found  in  the  most  extensive 
forests.  This  animal  was  in  size  considerably  larger  than  the  domestic 
cat,  while  its  teeth  and  claws  were  tremendous.  With  these  creatures 
I  waged  a  war  of  extermination.  This  was  not  carried  on  without  osk, 
certainly.     Yet  I  loved  the  hazard,  and  felt  no  hardship  in  the  toil. 

But  after  all,  when  the  excitement  of  the  chase  was  over,  thought  once 
more  was  in  the  ascendant.  My  father  (erroneously  I  believe)  deter- 
mined to  give  his  children  a  private  education,  affirming  that  public 
schools  and  universities  were  alike  destructive  to  mind,  manners,  and 
morals.  So  at  home  we  were  kept,  and  furnished  with  erudite  teachers, 
who  knew  eVery  thing  about  books  and  nothing  about  men. 

I  had  in  all  this  abundance  to  foster  the  unhappy  feeling  which  burned 
within.  Thought,  how  it  troubled  me !  —  and  I  had  so  much  to  think 
about!  But  beyond  all,  the  great  wonder  of  my  life  was,  '  What  life 
was  made  for  V  I  wondered  what  could  occupy  the  world.  I  read  over 
the  large  volumes  in  the  old  library,  and  wondered  why  men  should  bat- 
tle it  with  each  other  for  the  sake  of  power,  when  power  lasted  but  so 
short  a  tioie.  I  wondered  why  kings  who  could  have  done  so  much 
good  had  done  so  much  evil ;  and  I  wondered  why  any  body  was  so 
very  unhappy,  since  death  would  so  soon  relieve  us  from  all  earthly  ills. 
Then  I  felt,  there  was  some  unknown  power  busy  within  me,  and  which 
demanded  a  field  for  labor  and  development,  but  I  knew  not  what  spirit  it 
was  of.  I  wanted  to  see  the  world  ;  to  busy  myself  in  its  business,  and 
try  if  I  could  discover  its  fashion,  for  it  was  to  me  a  vast  mystery.  I 
knew  it  was  filled  with  human  beings  like  unto  myself,  but  what  were 
they  doing,  and  wherefore  ?  The  what  and  the  why  troubled  me,  per- 
plexed me  —  almost  crazed  me.  When  I  came  to  learn  something 
more  of  the  world  -, —  and  it  was  a  strangely  important  crisis  in  the  affairs 
of  man  —  the,  world  seemed  like  a  mad  world,  and  its  inhabitants  resolved 
(m  self-destruction.  How  I  longed  to  break  the  shell  which  encased  this 
mystery  !    I  felt  that  there  was  a  solution  to  all  this ;  and  I  would  have 
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given  worlds  to  have  discovered  it.  Not  that  I  was  kept  so  perfectly 
secluded ;  I  had  often  accompanied  my  father  to  London ;  I  had  seen 
much  of  the  outside  form  and  fashion  of  the  world,  but  I  did  not  get  into 
it.  J  had  so  eduiaied  myself,  that  I  could  not.  The  pageant  passed 
ever  before  my  eyes,  but  it  was  a  pageant  still*  I  had  no  friend  to  clear 
up  my  difficulties,  for  there  were  difficulties  I  never  mentioned.  Firm 
in  the  idea  that  some  fearful  destiny  hung  over  me,  and  believing  that 
it  was  connected  with  this  general  mistrust  of  all  I  saw,  or  read,  or  neard 
of,  1  kept  these  feelings  to  myself,  and  thus  lived  two  lives  at  the  same 
time.  Had  1  but  tola  my  mother  of  all  I  felt  and  suffered,  how  readily 
might  I  have  been  relieved !  Had  my  instructors  at  the  first  attempted 
to  gain  my  confidence,  and  sought  the  reason  of  the  premature  anxiety 
which  brooded  around  my  young  heart,  even  then  I  might  have  forgot- 
ten these  first  fearful  impressions ;  but  it  was  now  too  late.  The  habit 
was  formed,  and  it  could  not  undergo  an  easy  change.  Will  not  many 
who  read  this  page  exclaim :  *•  Would  that  I  could  rid  myself  of  my 
early  impressions  T  Would  that  I  could  overcome  this  fostered  propensity 
of  my  youth  !  Too  late !  too  late  !  I  warn  ye ;  for  impressions  are 
never  effaced  from  the  young  mind ;  a  rooted  propensity  net>er  eradi- 
cated, beyond  danger  of  evil.  Reform  may  come,  it  is  true;  reason 
may  show  the  folly  and  the  sinfulness  of  yielding  to  fancied  images  of 
ill ;  repentance  may  bring  forgiveness  after  it ;  and  the  soul  be  happy 
in  the  assurance ;  but 

In  hit  true  nature  i' 

and  though  repented  of,  and  fbrgiven,  there  it  must  lie  forever  f 

Thus  I  continued,  until  nearly  my  sixteenth  year ;  when  an  incident 
occurred  which  gave  a  new  direction  to  my  life< 


0HAPTSm    ST. 

Off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  but  far  out  into  the  Atlantic,  lie,  as  all 
well  know,  the  outer  range  ai  the  Hebrides,  a  cluster  of  rude  islandsi 
made  up  of  rough  rocks,  wild  mountains,  deep  and  unsightly  valliefl^ 
while  toward  the  ocean  their  rocky  clif&  assume  a  form  of  peculiar 
grandeur.  Here  the  Storm  King  holds  a  perpetual  revel.  Here  the 
elements  continue,  without  intermission,  their  incessant  strife.  The  de- 
ceitful eddy ;  the  fearful  whirlpool ;  the  perilous  strait,  are  hem.  Here 
too  are  dark  caverns,  across  whose  entrance  the  waves  beat  continu- 
ally ;  while  the  tops  of  the  threatening  cliffs  are  lost  in  gloomy  clouds^ 
and  against  their  bases  roll  with  its  recess  heaving  the  everlasting  Sea« 

These  islands,  although  situated  so  near  to  England  and  Scotlandi 
seem  to  have  retained  all  the  simple  and  homely  manners  of  a  ruder 
age.  It  is  probable  that  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  and  the  horrors  of  the 
fearfql  tempests  which  prevail  there,  were  sufficient  to  deter  any  from 
venturing  thither,  unless  urged  by  some  peculiar  necessity.  Barren 
rocks  and  a  bleak  climate  presented  no  very  mat  inducements  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  bucanier,  or  the  ambition  of  the  conqueror.    Yet  the 
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Hebrideans  were  by  no  means  lefl  undisturbed  in  their  unenviable  pos- 
sessions. Each  island  was  originally  governed  by  its  own  chief.  But 
it  is  related  that  Harold  Harfiger,  iheLighUhairedy  ia870y  pursued  seve- 
ral  petty  princes,  whom  he  had  driven  out  of  Norway,  and  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Hebrides,  whence  they  made  descents  upon  his  ter- 
ritories. His  attack  was  every  way  successful.  These  pirate-chie& 
were  all  put  to  death,  and  their  followers  either  slaughtered  or  disper- 
sed.  On  their  regaining  their  ancient  seats,  Ketil,  thB  Flat-nosed^  was 
sent  by  Harold  with  a  large  fleet  to  subdue  them.  This  he  easily 
effected,  and  then  openly  declared  himself  independent,  assuming  the 
title  of  Prince  of  the  Hebrides.  The  islanders  continued,  under  Ketil, 
to  be  little  else  than  rapacious  pirates. 

After  his  death,  the  Kingdom  of  Man  was  formed  out  of  them.  The 
islands  then  became  tributary  to  Norway,  and  were  governed  by  princes 
sent  from  that  country.  They  afterward  shook  off  the  yoke ;  or  accor- 
ding to  some,  were  ceded  by  the  King  of  Norway  to  the  King  of  Soot- 
land,  about  1263.  Still  the  government  was  in  the  main  an  independent 
sovereignty ;  for  the  warlike  chiefs  who  ruled  there,  although  nominally 
under  the  Scottish  crown,  were  too  far  removed  from  the  power  that 
might  compel  obedience,  to  regard  it  with  much  awe. 

Theae  chiefs  were  descend^  from  Somerled,  of  Argyle,  the  ancestor 
of  the  great  clan  of  the  Macdonalds ;  and  so  independently  did  they  ex- 
ercise their  authority,  that  they  took  upon  themselves  the  regal  title, 
and  assumed  the  name,  of  <  The  Lords  of  the  Isles.* 

These  chieftains  continued  without  intermission,  and  with  various 
success,  to  make  furious  inroads  upon  the  main  land ;  where,  after  devas- 
tating to  a  considerable  extent,  they  would  be  driven  back  to  their  island- 
homes,  where  they  would,  for  want  of  other  occupation,  make  war  upon 
each  other.  This  troublesome  state  of  things  continued  into  the  present 
century.  For  after  the  commotions  in  England  and  Scotland  were 
allayed,  the  heads  of  the  island-clans  (to  whom  had  been  allowed  an  im- 
portance which  they  did  not  deserve,  and  which  only  served  to  foment 
insurrection,)  broke  out  in  rebellion.  This  was  speedily  put  down.  The 
act  of  1746  for  abolishing  heritable  jurisdictions  was  passed,  which  des- 
troyed forever  the  power  of  these  petty  tyrants. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  were,  at  the  time  I  last  speak  of,  in 
the  main  fishermen,  hardy  and  robust,  from  constant  exposure  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  ocean-life.  Sheep  and  black  cattle  were  raised  in  some  of 
the  islands  in  considerable  quantities.  The  soil  was  owned  by  one  or 
more  Lairds^  to  idiom  the  occupant  paid  a  small  rent  from  its  produc- 
tions. But  little  attention  was  paid  to  its  cultivation,  the  stirring  life 
of  the  fisherman  being  much  preferred  to  the  quiet  and  less-exciting  oc- 
cupation of  agriculture.  No  country  nor  region,  of  all  that  I  had  heard 
or  read,  made  such  a  strong  impression  upon  my  imagination  as  the 
stormy  Hebrides.  Not  from  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  history  of  their 
inhabitants ;  not  from  any  childish  fancy  or  association  by  which  they 
were  impressed  upon  my  mind :  it  was  simply  their  natural  posiMon ; 
80  near  to  all  that  was  beautiful  in  scenery,  yet  so  wild  and  rugged ;  so 
near  to  the  great  commercial  marts  of  Christendom,  yet  so  repulsive  in 
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their  aspect  that  no  adventurous  trader  from  foreign  lands  ever  ventured 
there. 

I  never  could  think  of  these  islands  as  inhabited  at  all,  but  delighted 
to  regard  them  standing  in  gloomy  grandeur,  companions  of  the  tempest 
and  Sie  storm ;  a  spot  where  Nature  might  triurophTover  the  arts  and 
schemes  and  contrivances  of  man. 

I  ought,  however,  to  mention  that  Aunt  Alice  was  the  first  who  led 
me  to  think  of  these  islands.  Whenever  she  indulged  me  with  histori- 
cal details,  of  which  I  was  very  fond,  she  generally  made  mention  of 
them.  There  was  evidently  some  secret  connected  therewith  which 
she  did  not  care  to  discover,  and  I  never  presumed  to  inquire  about  it. 

My  mother  was  nearly  related  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Venachoir, 
in  Argyleshire.  Some  of  my  cousins  of  that  family  had  passed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  sporting  season  at  Bertold  Castle,  and  we  were 
all  invited  to  visit  Glencqe  the  following  summer.  As  the  year  camd 
round,  the  invitation  was  renewed.  My  brother  had  no  relish  for  the 
visit,  as  he  was  about  being  called  to  the  bar,  and  began  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  In  short,  he  was  becoming  a 
thorough  man-of-fact ;  such  an  one  as  society,  with  its  irresistible  and 
enslaving  influence,  makes  and  moulds.  He  was  full,  to  be  sure,  of  am* 
bitious  hopes  and  brilliant  expectations,  in  which  certainly  there  was 
little  room  for  disappointment ;  but  these  hopes  and  expectations  were 
such  as  belong  to  the  man  who  trusts  all  to  this  world,  and  seeks  and  re- 
ceives his  recompense  from  it.  Let  me  not  do  injustice  to  my  brother. 
He  was  to  me  the  same  kind  brother  still.  He  was  whole-souled  and 
generous ;  but  he  had  committed  himself  to  a  certain  course.  The 
chains  of  conventional  form  and  habit  were  fast  fettering  his  spirit,  and 
the  natural  man  was  becoming  the  artificial  slave. 

A  ramble  in  the  Highlands,  though  attractive  enough  to  a  youth  who 
knew  nothing  about  law,  politics,  and  public  speeches,  and  cared  less, 
was  the  last  thing  my  brother  would  think  of  undertaking.  It  would 
break  off  his  plans  for  present  action,  and  interfere  with  his  schemes. 
In  brief,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  brought  back  to  the  natural  and  romantic, 
having  put  on  the  stiff  armor  of  political  strife,  and  engaged  in  that 
restless  action  which  belongs  so  peculiarly  to  it.  He  had  not,  be  it  un- 
derstood, become  hackneyed  in  the  contests  of  the  arena ;  all  was  new, 
exciting  and  alluring.  His  brow  was  unclouded ;  his  heart  beat  hope- 
fully, and  his  mind  was  as  yet  free  from  the  selfish  considerations  which 
after  life  presents. 

To  me  die  invitation  opened  a  world  of  enjoyment.  I  was  always  an 
ardent  admirer  of  natural  scenery.  I  yearned  for  some  change  that 
would  serve  to  give  a  new  direction  to  my  thoughts.  I  longed  to  mix  in 
with  the  world,  not  as  an  actor  in  its  scenes,  but  as  a  student  of  its  mys- 
teries ;  to  divine  its  various  forms  and  phantasies,  if  indeed  I  might  dis- 
cover their  meaning.  I  would  fain  oppose  myself  to  its  ever-shifting,. 
endless  changes,  and  ask  how  and  why  they  occurred.  The  time  had 
arrived  when  the  Man  began  to  develope,  and  some  sphere,  place,  oppor- 
tunity, seemed  absolutely  necessary  for  natural  growth.  The  direc- 
Hon  —  ah !  that  had  been  already  given,  and  it  was  of  the  dark  and 
sombre  cast ;  yet  I  had  not  quite  forgotten  how  to  enjoy, 
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I  was  nearly  sixteen.     Our  friends  in  Scotland  were  pressing  in  their 
invitations.     I  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  pay  the  visit.      How 
happy  the  thought  of  striking  out  into  life  made  me !    My  heart  seemed 
fresh  again  f 


THS       LADY       ANN: 


BALLAD. 


»T     JORW     O.     BA%M, 


*  She  'll  aoon  be  hen,  *The  hadj  Aim,* 

The  children  cried  in  glee ; 

'  She  alwftye  cornea  a*  four  o'clock. 

And  now  it  *■  striking  three.' 

At  itroke  of  four  the  lady  came, 

A  lady  young  and  fair ; 
And  the  sat  and  gazed  adown  the  read. 

With  a  long  and  eager  stare. 

'  The^nail!  the  mail  !*  the  idlen  cried, 

At  sight  of  a  coach-and-four ; 
'The  mail!  the  mail!'  and  at  the  word, 

Tlie  coach  was  at  the  door. 

Up  spnng  in  haste  the  Lady  Ami, 
And  mark'd  with  anxious  eye 

The  travellers,  who,  one  by  one. 
Were  slowly  passing  by. 

•Aladt!  alack!'  the  lady  cried, 
<  He  surely  named  to-day ; 
He  '11  come  to-morrow,  then,'  she  sigh'd, 
And  turning,  stroUed  away. 

'  'T  is  pMsing  odd,  upon  my  word,' 

The  landlord  now  begvi ; 
'  A  strange  romance !  —  that  woman,  Sim, 

l8ca]Ed,<TheIjiayAifN.' 

<  She  dwells  hard  bjr,  upon  the  hill, 
He  widow  of  Sir  John, 
Who  died  abroad,  come  August  next, 
Just  nven  years  agpne. 

f  A  hearty  neighbor.  Sin,  was  he, 

A  bold,  true-hearted  man : 
And  a  fonder  oair  were  seldom  seen, 
Th^n  he  ana  Ifidy  Ann. 

*  T^ey  scarce  had  been  a  twelvemonth  wed. 

When— Ul  betide  the  day !  — 
Sir  JoBW  was  oall'd  to  go  in  haste 
Some  hundred  miles  away. 

'Ne'er  loven  in  the  fairy  tales 
A  traer  lovecoold  boast; 
And  many  were  the  gentle  wordfl 
HmU  came  and  went  by  post 


'  A  month  or  more  had  pass'd  away. 

When  by  the  post  came  down 

The  joyous  news  that,  such  a  day. 

Sir  John  would  be  in  town. 

'  Full  gleesome  was  the  Lady  Ann 

To  read  the  welcome  word. 
And  promptly  at  the  hour  she  came. 
To  meet  her  wedded  lord. 

'Alas!  alas!  ha  came  not  back! 

There  only  came  instead 
A  mournful  mossage  by  the  nost. 
That  good  Sir  John  was  dead ! 

'  One  piercing  shriek,  and  Lady  Am 

Haid  swooned  upon  tbe  floor; 
Good  Sin,  it  was  a  fearftil  grief 
That  gentle  lady  bore ! 

'  We  raised  her  up;  her  ebbing  life 
Began  aeain  to  dawn; 
She  mutterd  wildly  to  herself-^ 
'T  was  plain  her  wits  were  gone. 

'  A  strange  fbrgetfulness  came  o'er 

Her  nd  bewildered  mind. 
And  to  the  grief  which  drove  her  mad 
Her  memory  was  Mind ! 

'  Ah !  since  that  hour  she  littb  wots 

Full  seven  yean  are  fled : 
She  little  wots,  poor  Lady  Ami ! 
Her  wedded  lord  is  dead* 

'  But  each  returning  day  she  deems 

The  day  he  fixecT  to  cone  ( 
And  ever  at  tbe  wonted  boor 
She 's  here  to  greet  him  home. 

'  And  when  the  coach  is  at  the  door. 

She  marks  with  eager  eye 
The  travellen,  as  one  by  one 
They  're  slowly  passing  by. 

'  Alack !'  she  cries,  in  plaintive  tone, 
*  He  surely  named  to^iav ! 
He  '11  come  to-morrow,  tnen,'  she  sifl^ 
And  tunung,  strolls  away.' 
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JHMOcnaxR  on  thx  Rxbtoeattok  of  trx  Jkws.    Dellver«d  at  the  Tabanuele,  Neir-York,  by  M. 
Noah.    pp.  56.    N6w»York  i  Haxfxk  and  BROTHxaa. 

This  diacoiiiM  atsnu:ted  large  and  attentiYe  attdiencos,  on  two  occaaiona,  in  one  of  the 
faurgeet  dT  our  pabUc  halla ;  and  ita  publication  will  extend  the  intereat  which  waa  fblt  in 
ita  aignmenta  and  hypotheaea.  However  these  may  be  regarded,  the  reader  will  do  the 
writer  the  jostice  to  admit,  that  hia  performance  ia  characterixed  by  force  and  elegance  of 
language,  and  in  portiona,  by  fervent  and  natural  eloquence.  Some  of  the  paangee  of 
Holy  Writ,  upon  which  our  friend  animadverta,  we  cannot  but  regard  aa  aomewhat  tor- 
tured from  theur  original  meaning,  to  enforce  the  orator'a  peculiar  viewa.  We  mnat  be 
permitted,  for  example,  reapectfuUy  to  doubt  whether  Isaiah  referred  eapedally  to  the 
United  Statea,  in  hia  exclamation,  <Ho !  (rut '  wo')  to  the  land  abadowing  with  wingi» 
which  ia  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia !'  A  friend  at  our  elbow  auggeata  that  it  would  be 
eaaier  to  prove  that  the  prophet  referred  to  Tbxom}  for  that  when,  in  proceaa  of  time,  that 
country  ahall  be  covered  with  alavea,  the  term  <  ahadounng*  will  need  little  explanation. 
We  are  atruck  with  the  feeling  and  fervor  of  the  following  paaeage,  touching  the  hiatory 
and  character  of  Gon'e '  covenant  people  :* 

*TBxr  are  worthy  of  your  love,  your  conlldraeo,  and  reipeet  Tt  it  nothing  to  have  had  tuch  Ikfh- 
en  and  foundera  of  their  faith  at  Abxahak,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  }  such  mother*  aa  Samar  and  Rxbxoca, 
LxAH  and  Rachel  ;  such  illustrioua  women  as  Miriam  and  Dxsobah,  Rutb  and  EsTHBat  la  it 
nothing  to  have  been  deemed  worthy  by  the  Almightt  to  have  had  a  path  made  for  them  through 
the  waate  of  waters ;  to  have  been  led  to  BinaU  and  there  receired  the  precioua  and  Divine  rill  of  that 
law  which  we  all  revere  and  hold  sacred  at  this  day  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  hare  eraatod  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  where  the  priesthood  and  Lerites  presented  their  votive  and  expiatory  offerinp  to  tho 
Jf  oar  HiOH  9  la  it  nothing,  my  frlenda,  to  hare  outlived  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  aur- 
▼ired  all  who  sought  to  ruin  and  destroy  usl  Where  are  those  who  fought  at  Martthon,  Salamia  and 
Platea  ?  Where  are  the  generals  of  Alxxan Dxa,  the  mighty  myriads  of  Xxaxxa  f  Wbera  are  the 
bones  of  those  which  once  whitened  the  plaiaa  of  Troy  9  Wo  only  hoar  of  them  in  the  pans  of  hia- 
tory. But  if  you  aak.  Where  are  the  descendants  of  the  million  of  brave  souls  who  fell  under  ihe  tri- 
rle  walls  of  Jerusalem  f  where  are  the  subjects  of  David,  and  Solomon,  and  the  brethren  of  JxaTTSf 
answer.  Hare  1  Here  we  are — miraculously  preserved—  the  pure  and  nnmixed  Mood  of  the  Ho- 
brews,  having  the  Law  for  our  light,  and  God  for  our  RxDXSMXm.  •  •  •  If  you  havo  wronged 
laXAXL,  it  haa  arisen  only  from  the  pr^udices  of  early  education.  Dismiss  such  Ihelinn ;  be  better 
aoiinatnted  with  the  Jew,  and  learn  to  estimate  his  virtues.  See  him  in  the  boaom  of  his  Ihmily,  the 
best  of  fathers,  and  the  truest  of  friends.  See  children  dutiful,  affectionate,  and  devotedly  attached, 
supporting  their  parenu  with  pride  and  exultation.  See  wives  the  most  faitJiful,  mothers  the  most 
devoted.  Go  with  me  Into  the  haunu  of  misery,  where  the  daughters  of  misfortune  walk  the  streets 
of  this  great  city,  and  see  if  among  them  all  you  find  on«  Jewess.  Come  with  me  to  the  prisons,  where 
erisM  nou  and  vice  abounds,  and  examine  whether  a  Jew  is  the  tenant  of  a  dungeon.  Go  Into  your 
alms-houses,  and  ascertain  how  many  Jews  are  recipients  of  your  bounty.  Call  to  mind,  therefore, 
whenerer  a  feelinr  of  prejudice  is  found  lurking  about  your  hearts,  against  the  chosen  people, 
how  much  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  Jews.  When  you  read  the  sublime  Moaalc  records,  and  see 
ia  them  the  wisdom  and  providence,  the  power  and  forgiving  kindness,  the  confidence  and  affee* 
tion  of  the  ArinOHTY,  call  to  mind  that  Mossa  was  a  Jew.  Whenever  you  pour  out  your  hearts  ia 
devotion  with  the  inspired  Psalmist,  and  your  whole  soul  is  rapt  in  delight  and  devotion  In  dwelling 
upon  his  divine  muse,  remember  alsothat  David  was  a  Jew.  Whenever  that  mighty  prophet,  whose 
poetic  soul  was  warmed  by  aa  ethereal  Are,  and  who  bears  you  on  Ihe  wings  of  hope  and  exultation,  of 
joy  and  rapture,  remember  that  Ixazah  was  a  Jew.   But  do  not  confine  yourselves  to  the  great  army 
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of  kiagi  and  propbeU  of  the  Bible.  Go  to  your  own  New  Teatament,  end  atk  whether  the  QentUea 
hare  ««er  had  «uch  erangeliatt  at  Jadah  Airniched :  and  yet  Pavx.|  the  mighty  mail  of  mind,  of  faith, 
and  fenror,  was  a  Jew,  *  a  Hebrew  of  Hebrews.'  > 

We  commend  this  discouTve  to  the  attention  of  oar  readen ;  being  well  aarared  that  they 
will  find  in  it  ample  reward  for  a  heedful  pertml.  It  ia  exceedingly  well  printed,  and 
illustrated  by  an  excellent  map  of  the  Land  of  baAXL. 


An  Addbsbs  dxlxvxbxd  aaroaa  tbm  Nkw-Tobk  HnroazcAL  Sociitt,  at  its  Fortieth  AnniTer" 
sary,  90th  NoTember,  1844 :  By  John  Roxstn  Baodbsad,  Esq.,  Historical  Agent  of  the  State  of 
New- York,  to  Holland,  England,  and  Franee :  With  an  account  of  the  subMquent  Proceedings  at 
the  Dinner  given  in  tlie  Erening.  pp.  107.  New-York :  Vau  Noanm :  Press  of  the  HisroaiOAL 
SocnBTT. 

Wi  have  penned  many  a  pamphlet  of  much  greater  bulk,  which  had  not  a  moie'ty  of 
the  value  of  the  slender  one  before  us.  The  New- York  Historical  Society  has  been  long 
known  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  institotiona  which  do  honor  to  this  city ;  and  its 
activity,  even  from  its  first  organization,  is  among  the  commendable  circumstances  deserv- 
ing of  notice  in  its  behalC  Its  large,  curious,  and  rare  collections  of  books,  tracts,  and 
manuscripts  on  American  aflkirs ;  its  printed  volumes,  and  its  general  proceedings,  have 
served  to  bring  to  light  many  remarkable  hiatorieal  &cts,  which  wiAout  its  ageifcy  must 
have  been  wholly  lost;  and  the  devotioa  of  its  members  to  the  direct  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established  has  enhanced  the  general  desire  that  legislative  provision  might  be  still 
farther  extended  toward  it,  the  better  to  secure  the  great  objects  contemplated  by  its  origi* 
nal  founders.  To  the  pamphlet  before  us  we  would  right  gladly  devote  many  of  our  pages. 
The  discourse  of  the  intelligent  agent,  Mr.  BaoDHiAD,  deserves  to  be  widely  difiRmed ; 
inasmuch  a»  the  example  which  it  presents  of  the  advantages  which  might  accrue  to  the 
States  generally,  and  particularly  the  original  *  Old  Thirteen/  would  not  &il  to  incite  the 
people,  in  their  legislative  capacity,  to  the  adoption  of  measures  to  secure,  while  yet  within 
their  power,  the  original  documents  on  our  ooloniai  condition,  (still  accesible,  we  believe, 
to  proper  application,)  in  order  that  the  true  story  of  our  country's  rights  and  wrongs  might 
be  thoroughly  understood.  We  trust  that  none  of  the  Old  Thirteen,  after  they  shall  have 
read  Mr.  BaoDHXAD's  Address,  will  fail  to  urge  the  like  service  in  behalf  of  true  know- 
ledge. Indeed,  w#  believe  that  even  before  the  embassy  of  the  New-York  agent,  some- 
thing of  the  sort  had  been  accomplished  by  aop  or  two  other  members  of  the  confederacy; 
but  Mr.  BaoDBXAD'8  labon  awaken  in  us  new  desires  that  an  undertaking  for  the  same 
laudable  ends  may  he  adopted  by  alL 

The  festival-proceedings  of  the  extra-meeting  of  the  Society,  which  followed  the  deli- 
very of  the  Historical  Agent's  discourse,  embrace  many  matters  which  have  a  tendency,  more 
or  leas  direct,  to  illustrate  historical  truths.  The  delegates  who  convened  by  Invitation  on 
the  occasion,  came  mosdy  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  Union ;  although  Pennsylvania 
was  ably  represented  by  W.  B.  Rxxo,  Esq.,  whose  speech  is  among  the  very  best  we  find 
recorded.  Vice-President  LAwasNci,  who  has  long  taken  an  interest  in  the  aflkirs  of  the 
Society,  favored  the  association  with  appropriate  introductory  remarks ;  and  the  brief  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  BaADisH  called  forth  the  venerable  John  Quinot  Ajdams  in  reply;  who, 
on  this  as  on  every  other  occasion  in  which  he  is  summoned  to  appear,  discbaiged  his  duty 
with  equal  force  and  felicity.  The  laudatory  strains  of  Mr.  B.  F.  BuTLza  found,  as  we  have 
remarked,  an  able  respondent  in  Mr.  Rksd.  Our  estimable  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Honk,  so 
well  known  for  his  xealous  efibrts  in  behalf  of  the  Clinton  Hall  Association,  paid  a  be- 
coming tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  antiquarian,  Isaiah  Thomas,  which  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  BuaNsiDK,  a  delegate  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Chief  Justice 
Joifss  paid  due  homage  to  Connecticut,  to  which  her  historical  representative,  Hon. 
Thomas  Day,  briefly  responded.  A  few  words  from  Josxph  Blunt,  Esq.,  called  forth  the 
lion.  Levsrztt  Saltonstall,  of  M^si^hasetts,  touching  several  historical  events  con- 
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nected  with  that  patriotic  State.  The  Georgia  Historical  Society  found  an  able  represen- 
tative in  JoBN  Jat,  Esq.,  who  was  bfonght  forward  by  the  few  pertinent  remarks  of  Hon. 
W.r  W.  Cam nsLL.  The  several  addresses  of  Mr.  Gikard,  Mr.  Ogdsn,  and  Mr.  Hoir- 
MAN  were  in  excellent  taste,  and  most  approvingly  received.  We  were  well  pleased  to 
remark  that  Pro£  Mason,  of  the  New- York  Univenity,  arrested  the  '  speechifying'  in  season 
to  prevent  the  celebration  passing  off,  to  use  his  expression, '  as  a  real  down-east  a&ir ;' 
every  topic  that  had  been  started  seeming  to  wake  np  a  New-England  spirit,  and  to  draw 
its  illostrations  fnm  that  qoarter.  '  We  cannot  deny,'  said  Mr.  Mason,  *  that  most  of  us 
are  descended  from  the  Yankees,  or  are  somewhat  allied  to  them,  or  dependent  on  them ; 
but  then  we  must  remember  what  our  own  veracious  and  eloquent  historian  has  recorded 
concerning  us ;  namely,  that  when  our  Father  Jonathan  came  to  settle  in  New- York,  and 
found  the  Yankee  name  unpopular,  he  turned  Dutchman,  that  is,  he  married  a  burgher's 
daughter.  For  the  honor  of  our  mothers,  then,  we  must  begin  to  draw  a  line,  and  claim 
for  New- York  the  labors  and  the  honors  of  all  our  converted  and  adopted  Dutchmen. 
Therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  now  call  on  that  Dutch-looking  gentleman,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall,  though  a  native  of  this  metropolis,  to  lay  down  his  pipe,  close  his 
meditations,  and  speak  something  for  the  honor  of  the  New- York  Historical  Society.' 

The  '  Dutch-looking  gentleman'  thus  called  upon  was  our  (and  the  public's)  old  firiend. 
Dr.  John  W.  FmANCis,  whose  ftuthfU  *  counterfeit  presentment'  is  herewith  placed  before 
the  reader : 


Considering  the  date,  extent,  and  variety  of  his  experiences,  the  Dooroa  was  precisely 
the  perK>n  to  give  his  beloved  metropolis,  and  her  distinguished  citizens  of  the  olden  time, 
their  proper  position  among  the  honored  names  brought  forward  on  the  occasion.  The 
DooToa's  remarks,  which  for  the  honor  of  the  KNicKKasocKia  City,  and  its  '  ancient 
men  of  mark,'  we  copy  entire,  will  show  how  felicitously  he  performed  his  *  labor  of  loye :' 

'  I  HATS  baan  m  ncmMyPoUudf  that  I  feel  hardly  able  to  mt  any  thing,  however  memorable  the 
occasion  for  which  the  Society  if  convened.  But  my  case  conums  the  iliostrioas  Baron  Haixui's 
view  of  life:  his  theory  was,  that  there  was  within  it  a  combinatioa  of  two  forces:  the  uenrous  power, 
and  a  vi$  imtiU,  My  nerroos  power  is  completely  ezhaustod ;  I  have  a  little  of  the  vi$  irmia 
left.  The  elaborate  discourse  which  I  have  heard  this  afternoon  from  the  State  Delegate 
Mr.  Bboobbad,  has,  however,  proved  |so  agreeable  to  my  feelings,  that  aided  by  iu  influence  I 
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UB  enabled  to  M|f  m  Anr  woi^i.  I  am  ntiflled  that  dq  individual  could  hare  performed  the  ardnoo* 
and  reapouible  diitlei  aisif  oed  him  better,  if  m>  well.  The  minion  was  intnuted  to  a  gentlemaa 
who  has  diacharfed  the  trust  in  a  wajr  do  leas  honorable  to  hiuMelf  than  eoofinnatory  ef  tlie  sonnd 
Judgment  of  the  diatinfuiahed  OoTernor  of  the  Sute  by  whom  he  waa  ehocen. 

*  From  \oa§  amociatiAi  with  the  Hiatorical  Society  of  New-York,  1  might  at  tUa  time  be  joatlied 
in  dwelUng  at  aome  length  oo  ita  early  history ;  but  in  ao  doing,  I  fear  1  should  trespass  too  long  oa 
your  indiJgenoa.  1  however  may  remark,  that  the  Society  took  its  rise  and  was  incorporated  at  n 
period  in  our  political  history  of  great  excitement  through  the  whole  conntrv.  The  adminiatration 
of  JcrvcnsoM  Is  recognined  by  all  as  an  important  era  in  our  nation's  annala.  New  measotfes  and 
new  men ;  personal  prtyudiees,  <rfd  attachments,  novel  theories  ;  these,  and  a  thousand  other  circum- 
atanees,  eaercised  the  judgment  and  the  political  asperities  of  the  people  of  that  day,  to  an  ioeon- 
eeivaUe  extent.  Now  it  was,  that  the  sacred  expositor  of  the  pulpit  adverted  with  nnbecominr 
l^tode  to  the  crisis  in  the  times }  here  we  had  one  who  craved  attention  to  the  direAil  calamity  wUeh 
threatened  us,  when,  the  bMter  to  secure  ourselves  from  the  poison  of  Infidelity  and  Tov  PAmx,  it 
behooved  the  believer  to  secure  his  Bible  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  old  Dr.  FBAma.or*s  mother, 
lest  the  Book  of  Life  should  be  blotted  ooti  there,  on  the  opposite  side,  was  another,  who  told  us  that 
a  republican  population  were  not  to  be  admonished  by  tne  precepts  of  a  volume  which  had  been 
ordered  to  be  read  in  churches  by  ills  Mat—tf*  nuimL  eommimd  t  while  a  third  in  stentorian  aooenta 
would  close  his  clerical  service  with  the  fervent  hope  that  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  seated  on  Alpine 
h^hts,  might  ever  watch  over  the  destinies  of  the  land  favored  bysneh  a  niler  as  JKrPxuoiv,  whoee 
administration  was  emphatically  declared  the  genuine  essence  of  rational  flwedom,  and  whose  excel- 
lence, both  of  head  and  heart,  aa  the  preacher  most  vehemently  averred,  waa/ar  nftrur  in  that  tj" 
miktr^f  hiapT9d»€%999r§, 

*  Moat  nnouestlonably  theae  acveral  views  of  the  policy  of  a  repnblfean  govermnent,  anstalned  bj 
different  individuals  in  different  walks  of  life,  awakened  new  desires,  among  all,  the  better  lo  under- 
stand the  story  of  our  country's  wrongs  and  die  war  of  the  revolution :  adoed  to  which  the  State  of 
New-York  had  noble  facts  in  her  trials  for  (Veedom,  In  her  Indian  warfares,  in  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  occurrences  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty ;  and  in  the  elaborate  discussions  on 
the  adimtion  of  the  Constitution.  Beside  all  this,  our  city  boasted  as  residents  among  us,  of  the  vene- 
imble  ChanceDor  LxviivosToif,  the  inflexible  Gbobos  CLiifTON,  Ruhts  Kino,  Oouvsnnxus  Moanis, 
C.  D.  CoLOSN,  her  lAAMa,nm  and  Jat. 

*8urft>nnded  bT  materials  of  this  nature;  obeervinc  how  liable  the  most  imporUnt  pnblic  occur- 
rences were  to  misrepresentation,  and  that  our  posterity  would  look  in  vain  for  a  true  record  unleaa 
the  preeervative  power  of  an  Historical  Confederacy  should  be  summoned  in  its  behalf,  like  unto  that 
which  had  for  jTears  sirnaliaed  rlorious  Massachusetts,  New-York  determined  to  adopt  like  measurea 
Ibr  the  same  great  end  •  and  a  body  of  the  distinguished  men  of  forty  years  ago  convened  together 
in  the  Hall  of  that  ediilce  where  WASHmoToir  was  installed  President  of  the  United  Statea,  and 
I^vkbitxa's  great  National  Portraits  ornamented  its  walls,  and  laid  the  Ibundation  of  this  admirm- 
ble  Institution.  Its  incorporation  by  the  legislature  soon  foUowed,  and  the  bounty  of  the  State  to 
some  extent  wna  secured  for  Its  perpetuity. 

*  The  history  of  our  librarv  is  a  curious  one.  Donations  were  at  first  our  principal  means  of  aeca- 
mnlatlon,  and  not  a  few  of  the  meet  valuable  works  which  it  now  possesses  were  of  the  numb«r  at 
that  time,  la  1619,  when  the  war  was  declared,  the  entire  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  was 
ao  laeoosldarable,  that  one  or  two  eart-loods  were  all  that  we  had  to  transfer  Ihim  one  place  of  safety 
to  another,  apprehensive  that  by  kivaaioB  the  enemy  mightpossess  the  city.  Shortly  after  this  period 
we  pnrehased  the  rare  and  valuable  treaanrea  of  the  late  Rev.  Tzvotbt  Aldbm,  wnkh  embiaeed  no 


1  fiirtlwn  of  the  rarest  productions  of  the  prees,  the  Plymouth  Rock  disqubitions  and  contignoua 
fuographr,  Boston  News  Lstter,  Ajcss'  Almanacs,  the  Ma|[nalia,  and  other  works  of  like  interest  to 
ths  Amemnn  antiquary.  We  thought  we  were  doing  service  to  the  mental  progress  of  the  country 
in  bringing  together  as  in  a  focus  the  offspring  of  its  authors,  however  widely  scattered,  or  on  what- 
ever topic  the  inteOectnal  acumen  of  our  countrymen  might  be  expended.  Hence  the  library  was 
then  swelled,  In  amount  at  least,  by  the  Spelling-Books,  and  Arithmetics,  and  Monitors,  and  School- 
asasler's  Assistants  {  and  the  catalogue  of  all  things  pronounced  literary  purpoaely  designed  to  teach 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  The  religions  literature  thus  grouped  together  for  the  same  purpose 
abounded  in  sermons,  tracts  on  baptism,  and  church  government,  polemical  disquisitions,  on  divers 
topics,  and  in  narrativea  of  Indian  conversions,  and  the  progress  of  the  missionariea.  We  justly 
boeeted  of  the  discourse  of  the  Elder  Goomv.  Hymn-Books  for  the  better  devotion  of  the  varioos 
sects  of  theology  wero  not  overiooked ;  it  waa  argued  that  they  throw  light  on  the  advancement  of  reli- 
gions belief;  and  while  Low.  ScASSONt  and  Honbtwood,  (for  at  that  time  we  had  no  Bstamt,  nor 
&AXXSCK,  nor  HorrsaN,  nor  Willis,  nor  Wbtmome,  n<Mr  Moxris,)  found  a  place  among  American 
bards,  the  improved  translation  of  David's  Psalms,  by  Joxl  Basxow  of  Connecticut,  could  not  be 
rejected.  This  sturdy  democrat,  who  had  long  ago  ehaunted,  in  no  mean  accents,  the  *  Conspiracy  of 
KLags,'  was  found  hardy  enough  to  attempt  a  republican  version  of  the  divine  emanation  of  the  Royal 
Psalmist,  the  better  to  rear  up  the  fobric  of  his  country's  greatness.  How  well  be  excelled  in  his  pet- 
riotie  efforts,  may  be  judged  by  a  stanza: ' 

•Howflorlona  la  onr  Prssldent 

Who  ru1««  above  the  tkj  \ 
The  people  all,  with  ons  oo&sent. 
Avow  his  majeaty.' 

*  At  this  earhr  dar  of  the  Llbrery  many  works  <^  high  importance,  and  now  sxtnmely  rare,  were 
obCiined,  on  the  history  of  the  American  revolution.  We  are  quite  ample  on  that  prolific  subject. 
Of  the  vast  number  of  trevellers  through  the  country,  from  its  earliest  period  down  to  the  time  of 
JaMsxit,  and  Bulow,  Paxxinson  and  Pntcsr,  a  very  great  collection  was  made ;  and  if  we  abound  in 
the  productions  of  such  libellous  itinereuu,  it  may  be  permitted  to  add.  that  we  have  alao  within  our 
eases  the  sterling  productions  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  old  observers;  Pdxohas'  Pilgrim,  the  Baron 
BnmoLDT,  and  numerous  other  precious  works  of  a  like  nature. 

*  In  works  ef  Aaerieaii  scisoce  and  in  the  happier  prodnctiona  of  AmorieaB  litsratnrs  we  gathsnd 
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sack  for  the  fetara  iavMtigator.  Topographical  works  oo  Bonioroua  ditcrieli  of  the  covDlry  aoybtf 
Avod  roooniod  ii  th«  eotalof  oe:  mnU  unonv  th«  books  wa  thought  oecoMory  for  m  library  roUoctioa, 
woro  the  hkcortos  of  our  Collof  e«,  aod  the  eleneatary  iraetiae*  Mraeil  by  their  respective  professon. 
Wo  vera  Dot  beckward  in  eddiaf  to  the  nunber  the  Leetiures  oa  Rhetoric  by  the  feoerable  niaa  who 
riow  hoaora  our  neotiaf ,  the  Uoa.  John  Qvinct  Ada  vs.  The  first  Bemoo  preached  in  Aaierteat 
the  irst  Nedieal  Treatise  oa  the  Aaieriean  oMthod  of  praetlce ;  the  first  laauf  aral  Dissertation  for  the 
M.  D^  la  our  colleges :  with  laottoierable  oth*-r*  of  kuch  rarities  era  safely  deposited  with  us.  Aobian 
Vandcbbonk.  and  MsoAPOUtivsia,  found  ready  admittance  within  oar  walls :  the  first  a  great  law- 
jer  and  nataralisl }  the  second  an  eminent  divine  and  doctor  of  physic }  and  the  head  of  the  old  Dnteh 
•ad  German  doeton  whose  dynasty  terminated  with  the  life  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Obomik  Aktmon. 

*  It  daeerves  to  lie  stated  thnt  our  voluminous  CoagressHinal  DocoBMnts  und  State  Fspera  ara  not 
equalled  by  anv  coileotion  elsewhera  deposited.  The  State  owes  to  oar  energies  the  ability  of  cMi- 
ptettng  the  pnbiieatioo  of  the  important  Journals  of  the  Legislative  proceedings  of  New-York  during 
aa  eveotfhl  period  of  thn  ravolutionary  contest 

*In  early  periodical  literature,  none  need  say  the  library  is  barraa.  Whether  in  Magaaines  and 
Joaraals  of  a  monthly  issue,  or  in  the  class  of  publications  denominated  newsi  apera,  our  materials 
are  so  copious  that  scarrely  an  aMociation  iu  the  land  can  bear  competition  with  us.  BaADroBD's 
Weekly  Osaetle,  and  Zrnobb*b  Weekly  Jourodl,  Rivinoton's  Royal  Oaaette.  and  the  old  Daily 
Advertiser,  FBCNiCAi7*a Time-Piece,  etc.,  era  coosptcoousas  the  most  Important  for  historical  research. 
The  newspaper  preu  is  endeared  to  the  feeliugs  of  Americaoi  by  the  strongest  considerations  Of  pat' 
lioClsai  PBAJvitLiiv.  the  Apoelte  of  Liberty,  more  than  a  eentuiy  ago  published  in  a  newspaper  ani- 
madTersioBs  on  the  legislative  euaetments  of  Oraat  Britain  ralative  to  the  colonies.  The  free  sirlc- 
taree  oa  theadmlaistration  of  Governor  CaosBTand  his  council  printed  in  the  Weekly  Journal  of  the 
city  of  New- York,  by  John  Pbtkb  2bnosb,  roused  the  energies  of  a  whol«*  people ;  and  to  use  the 
language  of  Chiaverneur  Mobbm  in  a  conversatjon  with  the  speaker.  *  the  trial  of  Zsnokb  in  1135, 
was  the  aena  of  Americaa  ft-eedom  {  the  morning  itar  of  that  liberty  which  subseouently  ravolu- 
tioaiaed  Aaierica.'  *  Common  Sense'  fini  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  during  the  days 
of  peril  that  tried  men's  souls,  aod  the  philosophical  expoiicion  and  defence  of  the  Constitution  sad 
the  UnioD.  which  Hamilton,  aod  Jat.  and  Madison  published  under  the  title  of  The  Federalist, 
was  first  submitted  to  the  people  through  the  p^ges  of  a  Oaaette. 

*  b  fiaa,  let  the  labon  of  the  oricinal  promotera  of  this  Society  be  considered  with  the  successAtt 
laealts  of  the  active  iatellifence  which  has  controlled  its  destinies  for  a  number  of  yeara  past,  and 
Ike  eonvletioB  will  prove  abiding,  that  our  present  colleclions  ara  worthy  of  consultation  by  the  highest 
alads  la  the  land  when  accuracy  ef  ioA>rmation  aad  curious  knowledge  ara  deroaaded  by  the  Ameri- 
caa historian.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  indivMual  whose  aeal,  talents,  and  impartiality 
tai  historical  literatara  have  secured  to  him  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  countrymen :  I  allude  to  Jabkv 
Bfabxb,  the  biographer  of  Wasbinoton  and  FuASKLm.  Indeed,  f  am  almost  daring  enough  to^ 
caajectura  that  even  oar  Intellecloal  Colossus,  DsmsL  Wbbstcbi  might  augment  in  dimeasions  by 
a  survey  of  our  recondite  treasuras. 

*  Wera  I  not  adaioBifehed  by  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  too  powerfully  fanpreased  with  the  assem- 
blage of  Intellect  which  honora  this  evening*!  rapast,  1  might  enlarge  on  some  of  the  more  prominent 
ladavidaal  oharacterUtks  of  those  who,  whilst  living  among  us.  most  honored  our  association,  aad 
whose  flaal  departnra  we  have  so  often  been  called  upon  to  record.    A  few  words  must  suffice. 

'  The  first  BMotiag  of  the  Society,  which  was  convened  to  ^lebrate  its  saceessAil  organisation,  took 
place  npoa  the  delivery  of  Dr.  H ii,LKB*a  discourse  oa  the  fourth  of  September,  1800.  The  addrees 
of  that  distinguished  aad  now  sole  surviving  original  member  of  our  Society,  with  the  exception  of 
William  Johnson,  LL.  D.,  embraced  an  Important  historical  disquisitioa  on  the  discovery  of  New- 
Tork  by  Hbnbt  Hudson.  At  that  oeiebration,  which  was  in  intellectual  display  second  only  to  that 
BBiwmbled  at  the  present  fhstiTity,  wera  to  be  raen  the  venerable  EGBBBt  Bcnson,  onr  first  Presl- 
daat,  whose  ramarkable  essay  on  Indian  names  deserved  a  better  fhte  than  it  met  with  {  SAJnrsL  and 
Bdwabo  M illbb,  the  former  still  lurvivtng  in  mental  vigor,  and  known  to  both  worlds  fbr  his  *  Brief 
Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  :*  the  Istter  long  since  dead,  hut  eminent  in  our  medical  annals 
aa  aa  elegaai  writer  and  medical  historian :  Dr.  David  Hoback,  the  great  physician  aad  teacher, 
who  departed  thb  lifh  in  1835,  aa  original  member  of  the  Society  froni  its  first  meeting,  for  several 
yean  Ita  Praeldent.  and  historically  known  as  the  faithful  narrator  of  the  Canal  Policy  of  this  Suta, 
aad  Ike  biographer  of  Dswitt  Cltnton.  Dr.  Hron  WiLLiAMSOit,  long  since  dead,  the  associate  of 
FnunasH  and  the  Historian  of  North  Carolina,  a  stern  patriot  in  perilous  times,  and  who  comes 
iirclMy  to  oar  meiBoriea  by  many  peculiarities,  and  by  his  ample  series  «f  cocked  hats,  so  well  pre- 
aanred  and  so  strikingfy  calculated  by  their  distinctive  formntions  to  mark  the  several  periods  of  that 
Bianalhctttre  daring  our  revolutionary  straggle.  Nor  were  the  men  of  a  sacred  order  Indifierant  to 
onr  firat  efforts,  or  in  any  wise  reluctant  to  aid  by  their  counsel  and  talents.  1  will  only  mention  the 
BBdaiaand  learned  Bishop  Moorb  of  the  Bpiscopal  Church,  and  John  M.  Mason,  the  thunderbolt  of 
palpit  oratory  t  with  Doeton  John  H.  Litinoston  and  John  Rodobbs.  the  venerable  Pastora  of 
Aa  Dutch  Refbrmed  and  Presbyterian  Churehes  of  this  city :  men  who,  equally  by  purity  of  lifh, 
dedsloa  of  character,  and  the  formidable  dimensions  of  their  respective  Doddbidob  win,  commanded 
the  reapoct  of  the  good,  and  challenged  the  homage  of  alL  Tou  have  lately  adopted  becoming  reso- 
hrtioiM  coQcernIng  the  lata  John  Pintabd  ;  to  him  is  Ailly  due  the  merit  of  being  the  most  prominent 
of  all  individuals  in  founding  this  Association,  oa  which  fbr  many  yean  he  continued  to  bestow  hia 
personal  labon  and  lavish  his  pecnniarv  means. 

*  With  your  kind  indulgence  I  will  call  to  mind  one  other  of  our  early  associates,  not  long  ago  active 
among  us,  and  whom  many  now  present  may  remember  fbr  his  unaffected  simplicity  and  uniform 
■rbanity,  his  various  and  extensive  knowledge  and  his  Aaieriean  feeling.    Few  among  oarorigjaal 

■  were  more  In  earnest  to  countenance  this  Institution  than  the  learned  Doctor  Samuxl  L. 


Mrcbill.    Its  ohiects  he  regarded  of  national  iroporUnce,  and  with  the  same  impulse  which  urred 
him  to  soggest  to  his  coontrymen  a  new  name  for  the  land  of  their  birth,  did  his  patriotism  e^foia 

Km  him,  whether  lathe  hall  of  legislation  or  in  the  r    '  ■    '*  .    ._— . .____.^-^ 

'  a  distiaetive  appellation  for  the  American  Confbd 

Uow  ftt>m  a  thorough  acqualBtaace,  by  the  people,  \ 
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ym  him,  whether  ia  the  hall  of  legislation  or  in  the  retirement  of  the  nursery,  to  inculcate  the  ralne 
a  distinetive  appellation  for  the  American  Confbderaey.  and  the  numerous  benefits  which  must 
foUow  from  a  thorough  acqualBtaace,  by  the  people,  with  the  natural  history  and  reaoarees,  the  po- 
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Udeal  aad  nekllMUtatioBi of  Iha  Empln  Stale  and  of  tke  Amerioa  Unioo.  To«  have  act  yaC 
pablkbed  the  oorrMpondeaea  lilad  with  yoar  ana.  nUeh  occurred  betweea  Dr.  M itcbiia  aad  tiM 
lale  ChaooeUor  Li vufoaroN,  toaehiBg  the  merito  of  his  doctrine  of  Beploa.  Yoo  are  aware  that  the 
Doctor  r^*»f'"^  that  the  eaoae  «f  peatiloBee  was  the  iaiooBee  which  that  iavidUe  afeateseieiaed  oa 
haiaaa  beiafB.  Aehiitheorywaf  aBacld,itwas,ofcoarM,tobesabdaedbyanalkaU,aBdthefheetioae 
ChaacellorleUa  the  Doctor  that  he  had  earned  la  the  caoae  of  hoaaaitr,  for  the  perpetniqr  of  hiiowa 


great  reaowa,  a  BMnumeDt  of  hard  aoap  from  the  soap  bollera !  Yoo  have  now  a  phUotophkel  reaaeo 
why  the  goodly  (hthera  of  New-York  tolerate,  with  ae  miich  iodiiTereoce,  m  many  aoxiow  operatioaa  in 
oar  city,  and  to  maay  local  aonroetof  diateasper  amoof  ua,  without  aver  exerctaiBf  a  deteraiTe  iaflaenee 
for  their  aiitifatioB  t  they  are  alkaleaeeot,  and  by  chemical  lawa,  in  dae  time,  they  aeatraliae  the  fimai- 
dable  Pythoo :  But  geaioa  wiU  hate  ita  vaffariea.  If  cloaet  atudy  led  Dr.  Mitchiix  to  philoaophiae  oa  the 
da-Atlaatie  world  aa  the  older  of  the  two,  aad  to  place  the  Gardea  of  £dea  io  Oaoadaga-Hoilow, 
charity  may  tolente  thia  wondrena  capability  of  hia  organ  of  cradality,  and  find  a  reooameaae  in  the 
'      '  '  1  for  the  unity  of  the  huaun  fepeciea  t  that  he  eheriahed  the  Red  Man 


charity  a   .  .         .  _ 

eooaideratioa  that  he  cootended  for  the  unit^  of  the  huaun  fepeciea  t  < 
country  aa  a  brother,  and  that  a  benefteent  theology  perraded  a 
g  on  Niagara'a  Flood  aad  the  Oratory  of  Rco  JAOorr,  or  unfc 
yptogamw  and  the  oateology  of  the  M egaloorx.  Dr.  M xtcru 
I  numeroua  popera  on  Phyaical  flcieaee,  and  hia  Miatorlcal  Diaci 
lerica.    I  think  I  kaew  him  well  b^  many  yeara  of  collegiate  toil 

, ine :  MrrcHXLL  waa  to  the  back-bone  Ameriran 

'  1  meat  reaenre  for  another  occaaiou  a  notice  of  the  important  part  which  the  Hon.  Oovrxamum 


canting  on  Niagara'a  Flood  aad  the  Oratory  of  Rco  JAOorr,  or  unfolding  the  hidden  myateriea  of 
the  Cryptogamw  and  the  oateology  of  the  M egaloorx.  Dr.  M xtcrxu.  deaerrea  our  laating  thanka 
for  hia  numeroua  papera  oa  Phyaical  flcieaee,  and  hia  Miatorlcal  Diaeourae  on  the  Botanical  Writen 


Monan  and  the  lata  Dbwxtt  Cuirroif  took  inadvaacing  the  intereau  of  tUa  Society;  aad  I  would 
BMke  a  like  apology,  the  want  of  time,  for  not  bringing  TiTkllT  before  you  aoam  notice  of  the  aeta  in 
our  behalf  of  the  late  AifTBOirTBi.sxcxxa,  and  of  Kobsut  Fvlton,  of  our  atill  actiTo  and  learned 
aaaociate,  the  Hob.  O.  C  VKnpi.Aif  ck,  and  of  our  Aroericea  BiacKaroin,  Chancellor  Kbnt. 

•  I  need  hardly  add  to  theae  haa^  reminiaceacea  of  my  native  New-York,  that  the  atewarda  of  oar 
early  daya,  like  the  aame  inTulaable  oflleera  of  the  preeent  featival,  were  in  no  wlae  behind  hand  in 
makiag  the  moat  ample  proriaioa  for  the  corporeal  aupport  and  BMBtal  recreation  of  their  enlight- 
ened gueata.  Then,  aa  now,  our  tablea  largely  diaplayed  the  bountiea  of  a  beneficent  Providence) 
the  aanative  influence  of  our  cireulefiing  medium' waa  neither  endaagered  by  folae  aeceptaacea,  nor 
'"  "  It  that  time,  like  our  honored  gueat  the  Mayor  Habpxb  at  the 

I  admonitory  plenitude.    Our  petriotiam  waa  invigorated  hj 

.    _  But  the  advantage  ia  thia  reapeetiavaatlyyoura  to-day.   At 

that  period  ia  the  divine  art,  we  had  little  aoquaintaace  with  Italiaa  maaie :  the  moaad  which  evolved 


impeired  by  over-iaauee  }  while  Bygma  at  t 

preaent,  diacharged  her  wonted  truata  ia  a 

•Hail  Colambia' and  •  Yankee  Doodle.*    Bi 

that  period  ia  the  divine  art,  we  had  little  a 

Out  Buxx  had  acarcely  then  aaaumed  a  formative  proceaa;  Roeann  had  not  yet  raviahed  the  worlds 

the  aablime  atralaa  of  the  Opera  had  not  yet  reaoonded  on  our  aheree;  and  *  Lucy  Long'  aad  *Old 

Daa  Tucker'  had  not  appeared  among  aa. 

«B«t  a  naoment  longer.  If  a  tolerable  memory  aervea  me,  our  Ganymede  en  the  foative  occaaion 
which  I  have  dwelt  upon  waa  old  CioiiiTOPHxa  Coxxsa.  He  waa  by  birth  an  Irialunan,  and  loaing 
hia  paranta  when  an  infant,  waa  brought  up  by  the  renowned  PocoeXr  the  Orlentaliat.  He  waa  diael- 
pUned  in  einaale  learning,  and  well  veried  in  malhemafical  aeieace.  He  emigrated  to  thia  ooaatry 
roiBiitiBiir  before  the  eloae  of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Modeat  and  nnaaanming  in  his  eharaeter, 
and  no  apecial  buaineaa  praaenting  him  an  opportunity  of  profitable  employment,  he  devoted  what 
portion  of  hia  time  he  eouU  to  land'oorveying,  in  dilferent  parU  of  thia  atate  and  elaewhera.  He 
publlahed  the  firat  book  of  roeda  through  the  country  about  1789,  and  leetored  in  diflerent  aehoola  on 
aathematicaaad  electricity.    Were  I  to  chronicle  himinthe  progreeaof  acienee  in  America,  he  ahould 


I  the  firat  peraon  who  ia  thia  oountrv  gave  public  inatruction  on  the  foaciea  aad  the 
focta  of  aagnetiaak  He  waa  alao  the  firat  individual  who  caught  the  idea  of  aupplving  the  dtv  of 
New-York  with  pure  apring  water  flrom  a  remote  aouree,  and  the  Bronx  he  conceived  the  beat  origin 
for  that  parpoae.  My  old  friend  Chamlmb  Kmo  might  have  aaldmore  of  him  in  hia  valuable  memoir 
ef  the 'Aqueduct.* 

*  Through  life,  Colimb  ftruggled  with  adverae  foreea,  to  the  Ubm  of  hia  deeth  in  18SI,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-four  yeara  and  upward.  John  FmAMB  and  myaelf  had  the  hoaor  to  be  hia 
only  nuHimera  at  the  ffrave.  He  liea  in  the  Epiaeopal  Church-yard  in  Hudaon-atraet ;  but  no  mark 
dengaatea  the  apot.  The  poor  old  maa  rarely  experienced  the  e^ioymenta  of  lifo,  and  waa  often 
without  ita  amalbat  aeceaaeriea.  For  many  veara  hia  teleacope  end  aaicroacope  aupported  him  by 
the  eaaual  pittaace  of  a  aix<«ent  piece  for  a  look  at  Venua,or  the  circulatioB  through  the  web  of  a 
frog*a  fooc  What  a  coatraat  ia  oooditioo  of  lifo  waa  Cox.i.aa  in  New-York,  with  his  oM  maater.  the 
afluent  Dollans  of  London,  with  whom  he  had  worked  atacroautic  leaaea!  Yet  hia  preaaiog  a 


aitiaa  were  ofteo  relieved  by  the  bounty  of  John  Pxntaad  {  and  I,  in  my  wnr,pre  n  rmU,  admiala- 
lered  him  an  oocealonal  doae.  When  oppreaaed  with  inward  aorrowa  he  read  EuLsa  and  Macxavbiit, 
and  aummoned  hia  ideality  in  calculating  the  aafeat  Baeana  to  auataina  Bank  Currency.  Coixat 
ehMiahed  the  doctrine  of  aigna,  which  he  derived,  I  believe,  fhnn  hia  aequaintaace  with  CuLPsmn. 
He  waa  wont  to  aay  that  a  dUaaatroua  atar  preaided  at  hia  birth,  and  that  if  he  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  trade  of  a  better,  the  people  would  aave  come  into  the  world  without  heada.  Thua  mncn  of 
CoLUea :  and  thua  much  woa  aaauredly  due  to  the  memory  of  the  maa  whoae  inveatlgatioaa  UMre 
than  hiJf  a  ceatury  ago  aabaeauently  led  to  the  erection  of  that  vaat  aarional  undertaking,  the  Crotou 
Water  Worka.    Let  bm,  Gentlemen,  in  conduaioo,  give  yon  a  aantimeat : 

Tbb  Statb  ov  Nkw-Yobk:  ITerCfty  of  en  mHarieai  Soeietf,* 

Tbit  metropolitan  reader  will  agree  with  v,  that  for  variety  of  topics,  for  voliiiiiiiioafi 
foeti  and  mattai^fnll  hinta,  tbn  nnpremeditated  apeech  is  equally  remaikable  and  chanc- 
tsrialic.  Tha  w«U-piinted  pamphlet  from  whitbit  ia  taken  demands  pemsal  at  the  hands 
ef  tvmej  New-Toilmr. 
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IjuueuKAi.  AimBwii  Baroax  rta  MaosAHXci*  ImmnjTii  inmrj  7, 1845.   ^  Jamem  J.  MArwh 
PrMidattU    loatitnta-RoooM  i  PabUabed  by  onlar  «f  the  BoAmD  ov  Duboiom. 

iHAVGORALe,  on  kindred  occasioDi  with  that  which  elicited  the  one  befoie  m,  an  gnat 
bont  oftentimes;  wherein  vague  geneialities  and  voltuoinoas  •tatiatics  are  piled  toweringty 
up,  like  Pelion  on  Om,  to  the  otter  inezpUcation  of  tiie  hearer,  and  to  the  great  oonibrion 
of  the  reader.  Bat  President  Mapib  is  not  one  of  the  dasi  of  *  inaugural'  speakers  to  whom 
we  refer.  He  '  touches  nothing  which  he  does  not  ornament'  We  nerer  knew  him  at  a 
loss  on  any,  the  most  intricate  theme  which  could  be  brought  before  him,  connected  with 
practical  science,  or  the  useful  and  elegant  arts.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  this  Tariety 
of  information,  as  contained  and  revolved  in  his  oiind,  has  nothing  of  a  amftieiing  chaime- 
ter.  Each  subject  comes  when  it  is  called,  and,  without  hesitation  or  delay,  does  the  bid- 
ding of  its  inofl0r.  We  are  glad  to  be  made  aware,  through  this  pamphlet,  of  the  increas- 
ing &cilitles  of  the  Mechai^os*  Institute.  An  evening  school  ibr  the  ans  of  design,  as  i^>- 
plied  to  the  mechanic  ans;  conversation-meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction; 
a  class  in  mathematics,  as  adapted  to  the  mechanic  arts ;  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemis- 
try; and  a  most  flourishing  day-school,  are  among  the  gratifying  evidences  of  the  conti- 
nued progress  of  this  useful  and  popular  institution.  Mr.  Mapib'  condensed  and  forcible 
argument  in  exposition  of  the  importance  of  tlie  arts  of  design  to  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
the  various  local  illustrations  which  he  gives  of  that  importance,  deserve  a  wide  diffusion. 
The  same  remarks  wUl  apply,  and  with  equal  Justice,  to  the  President's  observatians  upon 
the  great  advantages  to  be  delrived  fipom  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  which  are  enforced 
by  several  illustrative  examples  and  anecdotes,  that  bring  the  subject  home  to  the  compre- 
hension of  all  readers.  The  true  dignity  and  comparative  station  of  the  mechanic  in  the 
community  are  well  set  forth  and  enforced ;  and  we  derived  much  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of 
the  writer's  ample  and  very  various  illustrations  of  the  scope  and  tendency  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  natural  history.  There  is  no  aflbctation  of  elaborate ,  exckanaiay  anfoicement 
of  the  value  of  these  studies ;  but  a  sort  of  running  commentary  upon  the  benefits  which 
they  present;  now  startling,  now  amusing,  and  always  entertaining. 
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Wb  believe  the  author  of  this  volume  to  be  correct  in  his  assumption  that  it  is  the  first 
actual  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  connect  the  natural  sciences  into  a  history  of 
creation.  Still,  we  think  we  can  discover  Inioes  in  the  '  Vestiges'  of  some  very  old  philo- 
sophy— quite  as  ancient  as  AifAXAOoaAs.  We  do  not  therefore  give  the  author  credit  for 
aU  the  originality  he  dauns,  however  much  he  may  felicitate  himself  on  this  score.  He  a»> 
serfs  his  purpose  in  the  composition  of  his  book  tohave  been,  to  give  the  true  view  of  the  his- 
tory of  nature,  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  to  existing  beliefr,  whether  philosophical 
or  religious.  '  Let  the  reconciliation  of  whatever  is  true  in  my  views,'  he  remarks, '  with 
whatever  is  true  in  other  systems,  come  about  in  the  iblness  of  calm  and  carefhl  inquiry.' 
New  philosophic  doctrines,  he  adds,  are  apt  to  appear  very  diflerent  after  we  have  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  them.  Geology,  at  first,  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  authority  of 
the  Moeaic  record ,  and  a  storm  of  indignation  arose  against  its  teachers.  In  time,  however, 
its  truths,  being  found  quite  irresistible,  are  admitted,  and  yet  mankind  continue  to  regard 
the  Scriptures  with  ^  same  reverence  as  before.  It  is  argued,  therefore,  that  the  only 
objection  that  can  be  made  on  such  a  ground  to  the  book  before  us,  is,  that  it  brings  for^ 
ward  some  new  hypotheses,  at  first  sight,  like  geology,  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  re- 
cord.   We  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter  of  this  and  other  '  aiguments'  of  the  woric 
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GuRKAL  Hakiltov  AND  CoLomBL  Buftft.— OuT  tbinki  an  doe',  and  ooidkUf  ten- 
dered, to  the  coneepondeDt  from  whom  we  derive  th/s  rot^ined  inleraetuig  tfonmuinicatioii ; 
*  I  mimI  yoa,'  he  writee,  *  an  original  anecdote  of  General  Hamiltoh  and  Colooel  Bumm, 
whieh  you  may  rely  upon  as  authentic.  It  was  related  to  a  party  of  gentlemen,  of  whom 
I  wai  one,  by  the  late  Judge  Rowaw ,  of  Kentucky,  in  hia  life-time  at  difierent  peiioda  a 
distinguished  member  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  from  that  State ;  and  celebmted  in  tba 
western  country  as  the  first  criminal  lawyer  of  his  day— not  even  exceptiQg  Mr.  Cult 
himself.  At  the  time  of  the  relation,  in  the  winter  of  1840,  he  had  passed  his  eightietli 
year,  but  he  had  retained  his  eminent  colloquial  (acuities  unimpaired ;  and  he  told  the 
story  with  an  emphasis  and  manner  peculiarly  his  own.  He  remarked,  that  he  bad  re- 
tained in  his  memory  the  exact  words  of  the  parties,  and  that  he  was  the  only  living  red- 
pient  of  them.  But  four  perKms,  up  to  that  moment,  had  ever  liad  cogniiance  of  the  cir> 
eumstanoe;  these  were,  General  Hamiltoh,  Colonel  Buns,  their  mutual  friend.  General 
D  •  •  •  • ,  and  himself.  He  had  his  information  from  General  D  •  •  >  • ,  and  he  was 
pledged  to  secrecy  during  his  life-time.  The  injunction  of  secrecy  was  now  removed,  by 
the  recent  death  of  his  friend,  and  he  felt  at  liberty  to  speak.  He  had  been  silent  for  fiwty 
yean;  he  was  a  young  man  when  he  heard  the  anecdote ;  he  was  an  old  man  now, when 
proposing  to  relate  it  for  the  first  time.  '  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  *  this  one  drcumstanoe  filled 
up,  in  my  mind,  the  outlines  of  the  character  of  these  two  celebrated  men ;  I  want  no  other 
history  of  them.  You  may  write  ponderous  tomes,  eulogistic  of  the  one  and  dennndatocy 
of  the  other;  but  I  have  a  foiA  in  my  head,  and  it  is  the  centre  of  my  opinioo.  Colonel 
Bumm,  when  arraigned  for  trial,  did  me  the  very  great  honor  to  invite  me  to  beeoma  his 
counsel  and  advocate,  but  I  remembered  the  /ocf ,  and  refused. 

<  *  It  was  at  that  period  in  our  history  when  the  Confederation,  having  cast  off  the  iron 
hoop  of  war,  seemed  to  have  no  other  bond  of  strength.  Men's  minds  were  unsettled ; 
there  was  no  gravitation  of  principle;  no  unity  of  purpose;  no  centre  of  motion.  Patriotim 
had  expended  its  enthusiasm ;  liberty  had  lost  its  vitality,  and  forbearance  its  subordination. 
Btraa  believed  that  the  staggering  cements  would  &11  in  confusion,  writhe  for  a  season  in 
anarchy,  and  emerge  in  monarchy.  He  believed  that  the  fermentation,  }f  aUowed  to  foJbs 
Ite  eowie,  would  froth  and  efifervesce,  and  rectify  by  crystalizing,  the  desire  to  put  Wash- 
INOTON  on  the  throne.  He  thought,  however,  that  there  was  a  shorter  way  to '  stability/ 
by  intrigue ;  by  the  conjuration  of  adverK  influences ;  a  way  leai  sinuous  to  his  own 
advancement.  He  believed  that  there  was  no  man  without  his  price,  while  his  acuta 
discernment  told  him  diat  Hamilton's  was  a  character  which  even  lus  own  partiaaoi 
would  turn  to  in  despair,  and  prefer  it  to  his,  in  testing  an  experiment  or  trying  a  theory. 
Ha  had  a  proposition  to  make  to  General  Hamilton  :  it  was  patriotic  or  it  was  traitorous ; 
it  was  full  of  meaning,  overreaching  the  words,  balancing  the  ambiguity  nicely,  but  search- 
ing enough  to  find  the  weakness,  had  it  existed.  He  knew  be  would  be  undeistood  with^ 
cnt  boing  conmitfeed;  aaswemd,  without  baing  betrayed.    Iliere  was  tieaaon  init;  bot  it 
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wMin  tlM  oooMkNi,  Um  maimer,  the  wordi,  if  you  pleaie ;  and  yet  it  wai  no  where,  if  he 
dNNe  to  dieduin  it !  Hehadapiop(MitiontoinAke,bathewoaldiiotwriteitdo«in[i!  Hark 
the  man;  be  ooold  not  he  prevailed  on  to  pat  it  upon  paper.  He  gave  hie  friend  the  wardip 
and  the  emphMtot  and  made  him  repeat  both,  nntil  they  told  right  to  his  own  ear.  llieee 
wBia  the  eiact  terme : 

<  *Colonei  BvtJL  preeenti  hie  oomplimenti  to  Goneral  Hamilton:  Will  General  H. 
aaiae  the  preeent  opportunity  to  give  a  floUe  government  to  hie  country,  and  prmidtfar  km 

*  Genmai  Hamilton  did  not  badtata  a  moment :  tbie  wai  his  answer? 

*  *  Geneial  Hamilton  presenti,  in  return,  his  compiimants  to  Colonel  Bom& :  Golooel  B. 
thinki  General  H.  ambitions:  he  is  right;  General  H.  is  ona  of  the  most  ambitkios  of  man; 
but  his  loftofe  ambition  is  to  deserve  well  of  his  country.' 

*  *  There  is  an  answer,'  continued  the  narrator,  *  which  woold  have  deified  a  Roman; 
there  is  the  jM  of  the  oflenoes  which  he  eipiatad  at  Weehawken." 


Tuk  Patmxnt  or  thi  Intbeist.— 'Base  is  the  slave  who  pays,'  vras  the  sentimimt 
of  ancient  Putol.  Bui  this  Pistol  was  an  immoral  man.  He  was  not  respectable ; 
he  knew  nothing  of  good  society :  and  it  was  most  spiprising  that  so  respectable  a  State 
as  Pennsylvania  should  have  adopted  bis  axiom.  But  she  has  repented ;  she  finds  it  will 
not  do :  she  begins  to  pay,  and  she  may  be  foigiven.  It  is  held,  however,  a  special  require- 
ment of  the  penitent  that  be  should  feel  his  error ;  or,  as  the  Italian  adage  1ms  it: 

'Cm  non  conotee  haver' srrmto 
Nmi  merito  eha  gli  lift  perdoaateb' 

The  mention  of  Pistol  naturally  introduces  the  subject  of  artiUery,  and  reminds  us  of 
another  passage  in  the  history  of  this  payment;  we  mean  the  gun-firing.  Jllr.  DiOKXNi, 
T— ^i"g  in  the  words  of  Mau  Taplbt,  uttered  not  long  ago  the  following  ratiocination, 
displfiasing  to  many,  with  regard  to  the  repudiating  portion  of  this  republic : 

*  *  Takv  notice  of  my  words.  Sir.  If  ever  the  defaulting  part  of  thla  here  eoootry  pair*  its  debti, 
•hmf  of  fladisff  that  not  payinr  *eiB  won't  do,  In  a  commercial  p'lut  of  view,  voo  mo,  and  it  ioeonve- 
■ioat  in  iia  confoqvencet,  they  11  Uke  incb  a  sbine  out  of  it.  and  make  tuch  brafging  tpoochee,  that 
a  man  might  mppoee  no  borrowed  money  had  ever  been  paid  afore,  linee  the  world  waf  Urtt  bogas. 
Ttnt**  liie  way  they  garamoa  each  other.  Sir.   Bleat  yoo,  I  know  *em :  take  aociee  of  my  wordf, 

Bowr* 

We  have  taken  nodoe  of  Mr.  Dickknb's  prophecy,  and  mnst  admit  his  chdm,  however 
unvrfllingly,  to  the  appellation  (so  much  affected  by  affected  writers)  of  sen*  or  soeAsiqfer. 
Whatever  witchcraft  he  may  have  used,  whether  by  roaggot-pies  or  choughs  or  rooks,  he 
has  practised  his  divinations ;  he  has  certainly  proved  himself  an  augur.  AU  over  the 
country,  the  newspaperi  have  been  congratulating  themselves  and  the  ccNnmnnity  that 
PMmsylvania,  pious  Pennsylvania !  honeet  Pennsylvania !  has  at  last  concluded  to  begin 
to  pay  *the  interest.' 

On  this  glorious  oocasion  the  Philadelphia  Journals  tell  us  that  a  grand  national  salute 
of  one  hundred  guns  was  fired.  As  on  that  mom  when  Independence  was  declared ,  hearta 
thrilled,  cheeks  gtowed,  legs  strutted,  and  the  eyes  of  men  in  Chestnut-street  flashed  and 
sparkled,  as  they  met  in  unbon  with  the  flashing  of  those  eloquent  guns !  Oh  I  that  Stdnnt 
Smith  could  have  heard,  over  the  echdess  waters,  those  rejoicing  cannons !  Oh  that  their 
dnad  damon  mighl  have  shook  fiaint  Paul's ! 

*0h  for  a  blast  of  that  groat  gun 
Which  Captain  Stockton  made  in  ftin  1' 

Ihaft  ft  mi^  have  oat-lielhifwed  Boraas  on  the  stemy  deep^  and  told  the  nuey  British, 
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'  We  tkaU  payfou  !  Henoelbrth,  take  note,  ye  oockneyi !  Iiboiden  til,  from  Goemny  to 
John  o'  Groat's !  hear,  read,  roaric,  leam  and  inwardly  digeet  Ihii  great  &ot — Penmylva- 
niapaye!' 

But  yet,  great  ai  are  the  viitiiee  of  gunpowder  upon  fit  occaeion,  peihape  in  thii  caee  it 
had  better  been  let  to  lie  quietly  in  the  modett  concealment  of  ito  canister.  Comtry  wives 
find  it  ■ometimee  of  great  service  fai  overpowering  a  mephitis ;  say  from  a  dead  rat  in  the 
wainscot,  or  the  nuik  miasmam  of  drains ;  its  wholesome  stench  too  may  dear  yoor  cham- 
ber of  mosqoitos,  and  stop  their  hateful  serenade.  But  will  any  most  lavish  expenditure 
of  the  costlier  sorts  of  'Eagle !'  *  Dupont's,'  Kentucky-Rifle,'  or  BaouoH's  matchless  *  Dia- 
mond Grain,'  do  away  the  fool  odor  of  an  ill  name,  or  relieve  roguery  from  diat  perpetual 
singing  in  the  ean^  arising  ih>m  a  dyspepsia  of  the  conscience!  Pennsylvania  does  well  in 
paying.  It  is  an  act  of  common  right ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  fire  guns  for.  This  noisy  vhrtne 
is  not  of  the  best  kind.  Fools  may  be  deceived  by  it,  and  may  echo  back  the  voice  of 
self-applause ;  but  to  the  sensible  fraction  of  humanity,  a  rsanal  never  appeals  more  iaa> 
oally  than  when  he  tries  to  look  honest.    When  Othillo  says  of  the  scoundrel  Iago< 

*  This  ftOow  's  of  ezeMding  boBssty,' 

our  contempt  and  disgust  at  the  villain  increase  in  proportion  as  his  victim  is  deceived. 
80  when  a  notorious  churi  buys  the  name  of  a  munificent  bene^ctor,  by  giving  a  round 
sum  toward  a  church-organ,  or  the  building  of  an  asylum,  the  more  the  papers  harp  on  his 
generosity ;  the  mote  they  talk  of  <  our  liberal  townsman,'  *  our  generous  fellow-citisen,'  the 
more  odious  does  his  true  character  appear,  to  those  who  truly  know  him.  NeverthelesB, 
the  church  gets  its  organ,  or  the  little  orphans  their  breeches ;  the  charity  is  fulfilled ;  and 
in  God's  name  let  us  continue  to  give  the  man  his  paragraph.  He  has  paid  for  it  right 
handsomely.  Men  who  know  the  depth  of  his  beneficence,  know  also  the  value  of  a  good 
name  in  a  newspaper.  Let  us  not  grudge  him  tkaL  We  would  even  throw  him  in  an 
epitaph,  and  reckon  society  had  got  the  better  bargain.  But  such  returns  of  encomium 
ought  always  to  be  neserved  for  the  more  extraordinary  and  Herculean  eflbrts  of  virtoe. 
Men  should  not  con^tulate  themselves  upon  every  trifling  instance  of  common,  every- 
day juit^ealing.  If  people  are  to  fire  guns  and  write  articles  upon  the  mere  payment  of 
a  debt,  we  shall  be  choked  to  death  with  sulphurous  fumes.  As  well  go  into  a  lazzaretto 
at  once,  as  be  subjected  to  such  a  perpetual  process  of  quarantine.  Salutes  would  then 
be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  discharged.  If  forty-two  pounders  serve 
well  enough  to  express  the  joy  of  a  nation  at  satisfying  her  creditors,  small  musketry  might 
suffice  for  the  settling  of  a  tailor's  bill.  For  a  tavern-reckoning,  pocket-pistoh  would  fiir> 
nish  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  triumph;  and  still  minor  explosions  would  answer  for 
the  little  demands  of  the  waiter  and  maid.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  prayed  for,  that  things  may 
not  be  brought  to  so  ludicrous  a  pass.  And  yet  we  can  imagine  it :  we  can  foncy  soma 
future  lezicogrApher,  some  *  harmless  drudge'  of  a  JoHif809«  thus  defining  the  word  dia* 
charge :  *  DisoHAaoi, «.  a. ;  to  discharge  a  bill ;  to  pay  it;  derived  from  a  custom  of  the 
ancient  Pennsylvanians  of  discharging  a  cannon  upon  the  settlement  of  a  debt.' 

There  are  sage  heads  among  us  who  look  upon  this  gunnery  business  with  unfeigned 
sorrow.  They  think  it  shows  a  dishonest  s|Hrit  to  hn%  of  one's  honesty ;  that  those  whose 
foir  name  is  once  tainted,  cannot  easily  sweeten  it  with  cunning  preparatioos  of  saltpetre. 
Perhaps  however  these  dd  Nestors  take  too  serious  a  view  of  the  matter.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  all  according  to  the  *  genius  of  our  institutions.'  Perhaps  by  using  noise  enough, 
wrong  may  be  talked  into  right  Perhaps  it  would  be  wholly  un-American  to  cry  *  Pecca^ 
vimui !'  and  to  confiBss  our  iaulti.  And  what  is  most  likely,  perhaps  this  cannooading  is 
only  another  mode  of  eipressing  that  Syttem  qf  Muimd  Admiraium,  which  k  overspreadii^ 
the  land.  According  to  this  charitable  system,  which  is  exerting  so  benign  an  influence 
npon  our  morals  as  well  as  our  taste,  whatever  is  cast  in  our  teeth  as  a  failing,  may  by 
genend  vote  be  pronounced  a  merit.  Its  fundamental  Uw  is  this ;  that  nothing  shall  shake 
oorconfidencoio our  0W9  deserts;  thatwhentbewofidisloiidertjnoiirhlaiae,tboasiiaa 
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we  be  loudeet  in  oar  own  pmise ;  and  that  when,  aoooiding  to  the  old  acheolf  we  ihould 
iail  on  our  kneea  with  a  penilent '  Let  ue  pny  !*  on  our  Upi,  we  ahall  now  nmper  cheer- 
foUy  on  one  another,  and  my, '  Let  w  admire !' 

Very  pal  to  the  pnrportof  oar  homily,  comee,  from  a  IHend  in  the  Eaet,  a  elight  sketch  of 
tliie  'Myimd  Admiraiitm  Soddy;*  of  ila  foondataon  and  eitenrion,  and  of  lome  of  ita 
pffooeedlncpi,  op  to  the  present  time: 

•SOCIETY    FOR    THE   PROMOTION    OF    MUTUAL    ADMIRATION. 

*No  association  exists  in  America  eqaal  in  talent,  respectaibility,  and  in&llibility,  to  the 
'varioos  branches  of  the  Mutual  Admiration  Club.  There  is  none  likely  to  produce  so 
&Yorable  an  efiect  upon  the  dountry,  and  none  whose  principles  are  so  highly  satisfactory 
to  its  individual  members.  The  '  Odd  Fellows,'  the  *  Rechabites,'  the  *  Come-Onters/  and 
the  '  Transoeodentalists,*  lay  claim  only  to  a  few  of  its  advantages.  It  has  multiplied  the 
genius  of  the  land  tenfold.  Wherever  a  lodge  has  been  established,  great  men  have  in- 
creased in  a  most  remarkable  degree ;  and'  many  highly  immortal  reputations  have  been 
rapidly  acquired.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  as  yet  it  is  little  known  beyond  the  sphere  of 
those  who  enrol  themselves  on  its  catalogoe.  The '  Boston  Morning  Post,'  it  is  true,  has 
occasionally  had  a  malignant  sneer  at  it,  but  its  transactions  have  hitherto  been  unre* 
veaied.  It  had  its  oApn  among  the  Bostonians,  a  raciB  natnrally  given  to  admire  them- 
selves; and  in  a  soU  so  congenial  with  its  character,  such  waa  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  that 
it  seemed  possessed  of  the  genius  of  G0aro.  The  dub  hunted  Hoeack  for  a  motto ;  and 
finding  nothing  appropriate  enough,  in  its  literal  form,  altered  the  '  JVtZ  admirarP  into  *  Not 
admirari*  The  eagerness  with  which  the  principles  of  the  society  were  adopted,  and  their 
speedy  extension,  may  be  gathered  from  the  (act,  that  on  the  third  meeting,  in  compliance 
with  the  suggestion  of  a  member,  who  wished  to  retain  as  much  of  Hoaics  as  possible, 
the  motto  was  unanimously  altered  into  in  present  more  expressive  variation,  *  NU  nid  nos 
admrari!*  which  happy  change  has  been  generally  aeeepted  by  all  the  branch-lodges  all 
over  the  ooontry. 

*  Althoi^h  Boston  claims  to  have  given  birth  to  the  first  dub,  there  are  some  memben 
who  date  the  rise  of  mntual-admization  prindples  from  a  remote  antiquity.  The  heroes  of 
the  Siad,  it  is  contended,  were  in  the  habit  of  lauding  each  other.  E«ven  the  stem  Pili- 
on,  in  his  fiercest  anger,  comptimented  Ao^mcmnon,  by  confessing  that  he  was  <  like  a 
god  in  fight;'  and  Aoamsmnon  retorted,  by  informing  AcuihLMa,  '  Thy  valor  comes  from 
Jovx.'  Occasional  complimentary  notices  of  each  other  are  also  found  among  the  Augus- 
tan lads.  TiBi7Li.ua,  Vieqil,  and  others,  are  suipected  of  having  established  a  dub  at 
the  house  of  Pou.10.  Bavius  and  Msvicra  especially,  we  cannot  doubt,  were  ardent  ad- 
mtreis  of  each  other.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  schoUasti  that  Cioxao's  eloquent 
argument  for  Roscina  was^paid  by  the  actor  in  kind.  Rnacius,  it  is  believed,  in  an  ori- 
ginal melo-drama,  written  for  his  benefit  by  a  gentleman  of  Rome,  ottered  a  strong  pane- 
gyric upon  Cioxmo ;  advising  all  who  wanted  good  law,  to  call  at  his  office.  But  this  an- 
ecdote rests  upon  questionable  authority ;  and,  on  the  whde,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
althoqgh  slight  instances  of  mutual  admiration  occur  in  history,  the  fintt  regularly  oigan- 
iaed  soeiety  was  that  of  Boston.  ■ 

*  The  manner  of  its  birth  was  this.  Smith,  the  celebrated  writer,  waa  chosen  upon  a 
certain  fourth-of-Jdy,  to  deliver  the  oration.  It  was  but  a  dull  production  to  the  audience. 
The  day  was  hot,  the  church  crowded,  and  the  orator  sleepy.  Smith,  upon  his  own  capi- 
tal, could  not  do  hunsdf  justice.  He  felt  this,  and  feared  that  the  next  day's  papers  would 
pronounce  him  an  ass.  In  this  emergency  it  happily  occurred  to  him  to  introduce  a  high 
encomium  upon  the  newspapers  generally,  and  upon  several  editors,  whom  he  called  by 
name,  and  whom  he  happened  to  note  among  the  congregation.  The  eflect  was  percepti- 
ble immediately.  Several  reporters  in  the  gallery  gave  audible  kicks  of  commendation ; 
and  at  the  soond  of  their  patronymics,  and  at  the  mention  of  their  respective  journals,  the 
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aforaaid  editon  looied  from  tbeir  momeBtaiy  nap  and  blwhed.  One  or  two  gated  fiercely 
on  the  chandelier ;  iome  cloeed  tbeir  eyes  hard,  as  if  to  caulk  vp  the  peaege  of  any  tlniy 
tean ;  and  othen,  with  lips  austerely  compressed,  looked  frowningly  at  the  speaker,  ae  if  to 
say,  *  Pour  on !  we  can  endure !'  The  final  result  of  this  manoeuvre  wee,  that  all  the  newe- 
papen,  on  the  day  after  the  oration,  praised  it  beyond  measure.  They  said  it  was  'a  bril- 
Uant  efibrt,'  a '  masterly  development  ;*  '  ret  ihingn  in  a  new  light ;'  '  contained  sound  ph^ 
losophy ;' '  ought  to  be  read  by  every  child  in  the  coimtry ;'  was '  an  indispensable  addition 
to  literature,'  etc.  So  much  eulogy  had  its  eflvct :  the  oration  was  bought,  read,  and  talked 
of;  Smith  was  invited  forthwith  to  sit  for  his  bust,  and  a  Sunday  paper  contained  a  pa^ 
rallel  between  Smith  and  Dbmobthcnes,  signed  *  PLUtARCHUs  Juvenis.'  Acting  upon 
this  experience,  the  ingenius  Smith,  who  was  then  pregnant  with  a  volume  of  poems,  in- 
serted therein  a  sonnet  upon  *  Virtue,*  which,  among  simdry  great  exemplars  of  virtue,  such 
as  Cato,  Hamtokn,  Trajan  and  others,  instanced,  in  a  modest  way,  tlie  name  of  Johbs,  a 
fiunous  writer  in  the  *  North  American.'  Joiru,  of  couree,  gave  Smith  a  handsome  *  puflT 
in  the  next  number ;  and  from  an  accidental  conjunction  between  these  two  literary  orbs, 
at  the  house  of  the  celebrated  Babcock,  arose  the  first  idea  of  the  regular  organisation  of 
this  mighty  engine  of  modem  taste.' 

Such  will  serve  for  a  present  sketch  of  this  Society's  commencement     We  trust  to  be 
enabled  firom  time  to  time  to  note  its  proceedings,  and  those  of  its '  branches.' 


Rank  to  the  DBnmviiiG :  STBAM-EiroiNSBRa. — Have  you  never  thought,  reader,  while 
voyaging  hi  one  of  our  princely  Hudson  steamen,  and  in  a  moment  of  abstraction,  watch- 
ing the  enginoer,  who,  silent  and  thoughtful,  directed  the  complicated  powers  that  swept 
you  onwaid ;  have  you  never  thought  how  much  you  owed  to  the  man  who,  wider  Provi- 
dence, held  your  life  in  his  hand  1  We  have,  many  and  many  a  time ;  and  it  is  for  this  nmoa 
that  we  welcome  the  ensuing  passage  from  the  communication  of  a  correspondent,  who  is 
ftniliar  with  the  subject  on  which  he  tieaia,  and  commend  to  our  readers  the  plan  which  he 
aeti  forth,  and  which  we  hope  may  not  altogether  escape  the  notice  of  our  government : '  The 
compensation  allowed  to  engineen  on  board  of  steam-boats,  and  their  responsibility,  are 
gready  dispropoitioned  to  the  rank  awarded  to  them.  Every  man,  on  going  on  board  a 
steamer,  finds  his  attention  drawn  to  the  captain.  Few,  if  any,  inquire  after  or  even  notiee 
the  engineer.  This  important  officer  has  no  distinctive  badge,  nor  is  there  any  thing  in 
his  appearance  to  distinguish  him  from  any  working-hand  about  the  deck.  You  are  not 
permitted  to  see  the  man  at  table  who  has  the  safety  of  every  one  on  board  in  Ms  care; 
nor  have  you  any  evklence  of  his  qualifications,  until  your  passage  is  made :  then  you  may 
adopt  the  M  saw,  *  It  is  a  good  bridge  that  carries  us  safe  over.'  To  draw  public  atten- 
tion to  this  iHefti]  but  neglected  class,  it  needs  only  that  we  look  at  the  number  of  steam- 
vessels  employed  in  the  naval,  revenue,  and  merchant  service,  and  in  the  various  coaa^ 
wise  and  transportation  lines  of  the  United  States.  The  inquiry  naturally  arises,  *  How 
are  these  engineen  educated  and  qualified  for  theb  important  duties!'  and  what 
guarantee  have  the  public  of  their  fitness!  To  satisfy  the  public  mind;  to  insure 
safety,  and  the  eflielency  of  engineen;  to  prevent  the  frequent  and  appaling  aod- 
denti  which  take  plaoe,  are  surely  matters  worthy  of  grave  consktoratlon.  I  ventured 
to  suggest,  in  the  phn  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  feur  great  woit-shops,  or  fec- 
tories,  should  be  established  by  government,  to  be  located  at  Pittsburgh,  New-Yorit,  Boston 
and  Charieston,  South  Garoluia.  The  Government  has  already  in  its  employment  oempe- 
tent  penons  to  take  charge  of  these  establishments.  The  mode  ot  admisskm  to  them  of 
youths  of  a  proper  age,sufiieiently  educated  in  the  elementary  branchee,  might  be  the  same 
as  that  adopted  at  West^Point  A  longer  time  wonld  be  required  to  teach  them  pnetleally 
the  constmctian  of  steam-engUMS,  and  the  science  applicable  to  their  profession,     lliey 
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should  be  allowed  a  small  oompeiuation  daring  their  cooise,  and  their  time  should  b» 
divided  between  their  work  and  studies,  so  as  to  permit  them  to  graduate  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  A  suitable  undress-uniform  should  be  allowed  to  be  worn  during  the  hours 
t}f  relaxation  and  study.  Frequent  inspections  should  be  made,  to  Insure  cleanliness,  good 
habits,  and  regard  to  character.  Graduates  should  be  commissioned  as  steam-engioeen, 
or  assistant  steam*engineers,  according  to  merit ;  assistant  steam-engineers  to  be  permitted 
a  second  examination,  after  a  certain  period ;  then  to  be  promoted  or  not,  as  their  qualifica^ 
tions  might  warrant.  When  employed  by  the  government,  a  certain  fixed  pay  should  be 
allowed  to  each  rank,  and  the  uniforro  to  be  worn ;  when  not  employed  by  the  government, 
an  undress  to  be  worn,  and  the  commission  to  be  retained,  but  no  pay,  except  such  as  may  be 
received  from  private  employment  All  peiyoos  holding  the  commission  of  steam-engineersi 
or  assistant  steam-engineers,  to  be  subject  to  arrest  for  improper  conduct ;  to  be  tried  by  a 
oourt-martial  composed  of  steam  engineers;  and  the  decision  of  the  court,  when  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  final.  In  case  of  accidents  happening  to  the 
machinery  of  a  steam-boat,  by  which  a  loss  of  life  or  property  is  sustamed,  a  court  of  in- 
quiry may  be  demanded  by  the  steam-engineer  or  assistant  steam-engineer,  who  had  charge 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  The  court  of  inquiry  may  acquit,  or  recommend  that  the  case 
he  referred  to  a  court-martiaL  Should  no  court  be  demanded  by  the  steam-engineer  or 
assistant  steam  engineer,  so  in  charge,  the  United  States'  marshal,  in  whose  district  the 
accident  happened ^  may  eanse  him  to  be  arrested,  by  applieatioo  to  the  ofllcer  command- 
ing tha  nearest  naval  station.  It  is  believed  that  a  lack  of  competency  has  been  the  source 
of  most  of  the  steam-boat  accidents  which  have  happened  in  our  waters ;  and  that  they 
may  be  provided  against  by  enhancing  the  pride  and  elevating  the  standing  of  engineers. 
It  is  not  doubted  that  very  many  of  those  now  in  charge  of  steam-engines  would  be  found 
amply  competent  to  discharge  their  trusts :  all  such  should  be  permitted  to  apply  for  an  ex- 
amination ;  and  if  it  should  prove  satis&ctory  to  the  authorised  examiners,  belonging  to 
either  of  the  United  States'  steam-enguie  factories,  they  should  be  commissioned  in  like 
manner  with  those  who  may  regularly  graduate^ 


Boox-KxspiJio,  OB  THS  RiOB  Han  in  bpitc  of  Knumhv.-^Wm  are  indebted  to  a 
friend  for  the  following  authentic  anecdote  of  an  old  New- York  merchant,  whose  nama, 
were  we  permitted  to  mention  it,  would  sound  familiarly  in  the  can  of  many  of  our  me- 
tropolitan readers :  *  In  old  times  it  was  the  custom  of  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  New- 
York  to  keep  their  accounts  in  pounds  shillings  and  pence  currency.  About  fifty  years  ago, 
a  frugal,  industrious  Scotch  merchant,  well  known  to  the  then  small  mercantile  community 
of  this  city,  had  by  dint  of  fortunate  commercial  adventure  and  economy  been  enabled 
to  save  something  like  four  thousand  pounds ;  a  considerable  sum  of  moneys  at  that  period, 
and  one  which  secured  to  iis  poiessor  a  degree  of  enviable  independence.  His  places  of 
businesB  and  residence  were,  as  was  customary  at  that  time,  under  the  same  roof,  fie 
had  a  clerk  in  his  employment  whose  reputation  as  an  accountant  inspired  the  uunost  con- 
fidence of  his  master,  whose  frugal  habits  he  emulated  with  the  true  spirit  and  feeling  of 
a  genuine  Caledonian.  It  was  usual  for  the  accountant  to  make  an  annual  balance-sheet, 
for  the  inspection  of  his  master,  in  order  that  he  might  see  what  had  been  the  profits  of  his 
business  for  the  past  year.  On  this  occasion  the  balance-sheet  showed  to  the  credit  of  the 
busineai  six  thousand  pounds,  which  somewhat  astonished  the  incredulous  merchant  '  It 
canna'  be,*  said  he ;  *ye  had  better  count  up  agen.  I  dinaa  think  I  ha'  had  sae  profitable 
a  beesness  as  this  represents.'  The  clerk  with  his  usual  patience  reexamined  the  statement, 
and  declared  that  it  was  *  a'  right,'  and  that  he  was  willing  to  wager  his  salary  upon  its  oor- 
lectness.  The  somewhat  puzzled  merchant  scratched  his  head  with  surprise,  and  commen- 
ced adding  up  both  sides  of  the  account  for  himself.  It  proved  right  '  I  did  na'  think,'  said 
he,  *  that  I  was  worth  over  four  thoismnd  poonds ;  but  ye  ha'  made  me  a  much  richer  man. 
VOL.  XXV.  34 
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Weel,  weel,  I  may  ha'  been  mair  raccenful  than  I  had  tbo't,  and  1 11  naquaml  wi'  myael' 
for  being  worcli  sax  thousand  instead.'  At  early  candle-Hght  the  store  was  leguiarly  closed 
by  the  faithful  accountant;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  gone,  the  sorely-perplexed  and  incredu- 
lous merchant  commenced  the  painfbl  task  of  going  over  and  examining  all  the  acoonntf 
for  himself.  Night  after  night  did  he  labor  in  his  solitary  coontmg-hoose  alone,  to  look 
for  the  error ;  but  every  examination  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  deck,  until  the  old 
Scotchman  began  to  believe  it  possible  that  he  was  really  worth '  sax  tfaoosand  poonds.' 
Stimulated  by  this  addition  to  his  wealth,  he  soon  felt  a  desire  to  improve  the  conditiaa  of 
his  household;  and  with  that  view,  made  purchases  of  new  ftiniitnre,  carpets,  and  other 
elegancies,  consistent  with  the  position  of  a  man  possessing  the  large  fortune  of  six  thoosand 
pounds.  Painters  and  carpenten  were  set  to  work  to  tear  down  and  build  up ;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  gloomy-looking  residence  in  Stone-street  was  renovated  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  attract  the  curiosity  and  envy  of  all  his  neighbors.  The  doubts  of  the  old  man  how- 
ever would  still  obtrude  themselves  upon  his  mind ;  and  he  determined  once  more  to  make 
a  thorough  examination  of  his  accounts.  On  a  dark  and  stormy  nig^t,  he  commenced  his 
labors,  with  the  patient  investigating  spirit  of  a  man  determined  to  probe  the  matter  to  the 
very  bottom.  It  was  past  the  hour  of  midnight,  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  detect  a  single 
error ;  but  still  he  went  on.  His  heart  beat  high  with  hope,  for  he  had  nearly  reached  the 
end  of  his  labor.  A  quick  suspicion  seized  his  mind  as  to  one  Hem  in  the  account  JBi»> 
nka!  He  had  found  it!  With  the  frenzy  of  a  madman,  he  drew  his  broad-brimmed 
white  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  rushed  into  the  street.  The  rain  and  storm  were  nothing  to 
him.  He  hurried  to  the  residence  of  his  clerk,  in  Wall-street;  reached  the  door,  and 
seized  the  handle  of  the  huge  knocker,  with  which  he  rapped  until  the  neighborhood  was 
aroused  with  the  '  loud  alarum.'  The  unfortunate  clerk  poked  his  night-cap  oat  of  an  upper 
window,  and  demanded :  *  Wha  's  there  V  '  It 's  me,  you  dom  scoondrel !'  saki  the  fren- 
zied merchant ;  *ye've  added  tip  tkt  year  of  our  Laird  among  the  poonda!*  Such  was  the 
fact.  The  addition  of  the  year  of  our  Lo»d  among  the  items  had  sweUed*  the  fortune  of 
the  merchant  some  two  thousand  pounds  beyond  its  actual  amount. 


Tm  LATE  Matthew  C.  Fikld:  'Phazma'  at  NiAOAmA.— We  cannot  reiift  the  in- 
clination to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  paasages  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  by  Mr.  Jam iison,  a  gentleman  whose  rare  powers  as  an  original  dramatic  actor 
have  made  him  very  &vorab!y  known  to  the  theatre-going  communities  of  our  sister-dtiee. 
To  our  conception,  the  details  which  ensue  have  about  them  something  inezpresriMy 
touching :  •  So  that  gifted  spirit,  Mat.  Field,  has  gone !  Poor  fellow !  We  were  boys  to- 
gether, and  close  friends  until  manhood,  at  about  which  time  we  sepamted,and  set  out  oa 
different  roads  through  life.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  ten  years,  until  his  late  visit  to 
the  East,  when  he  called  upon  roe  at  my  lodgings  in  BuflUo.  Eariy  one  mommg  a  asi^ 
vant  announced  to  me  that  a  gentleman  below  desired  to  see  me.  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  so  early  a  visit  from  a  stranger;  and  with  not  a  little  curiosity,  I  hastened  down 
stairs,  where  I  found  the  gentleman,  who  seemed  studiously  bent  upon  receiving  me  with 
the  *  full  front  of  his  back.'  Fancying  this  greeting  somewhat  mysteriom,  I  ventured  to  ask 
his  business.  His  reply  embodied  certain  phrases  which  reminded  me  of  boyhood ;  yet  his 
figure  and  vdce  seemed  strange  to  me.  I  tried  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  which  he  stin 
kept  averted.  After  a  few  moments,  however,  he  turned  toward  me,  seized  my  hand  with 
the  warm  grasp  of  an  old  friend,  and  laughed  right  heartily  at  my  quandary.  Poor  fellow ! 
the  pleasant  surprise  he  had  anticipated,  entirely  failed.  I  did  not  recognise  him,  even 
then,  nor  indeed  until  he  was  about  to  tell  me  his  name,  so  ntteriy  changed  was  he.  Dis- 
ease had  wasted  him  to  a  mere  shadow,  and  his  short  and  painful  respiration  was  a  sure 
prognostic  of  what  was  soon  to  come  to  pass.  He  told  me  he  was  on  his  way  to  Boston,  ffar 
hishealth,andwasdesiroQsef  arriving  there  as  soon  as  possible.    He  had  promised  his 
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brother,  howeTer,  when  he  left  St  Louis,  that  he  would  certamiy  stop  on  the  way,  to  Tiew 
the  FaUa  of  Niagara,  which  he  had  never  yet  visited.  *  But,'  said  he, '  I  am  very  feeble, 
aa  you  see ;  and  having  no  friend  with  me,  I  should  only  be  melancholy  there,  and  unable 
to  bear  the  fiitigue  of  ascending  and  descending  tbe  numberless  stairways.  I  shall  post- 
pone my  visit,  therefore,  until  my  return,  when  I  hope  my  health  may  be  improved.'  I  re- 
marked that  I  had  no  engagement  for  that  day,  nor  the  next,  and  that  I  would  gladly  ac- 
company him  to  the  Falls;  that  if  he  thought  he  could  undergo  half  the  labor  of  the  neces- 
sary walking  and  climbing,  I  would  take  the  other  half  of  his  fatigue  upon  myself.  Hp 
was  delighted  with  the  proposal ;  and  we  immediately  repaired  to  the  boat,  where  we 
talked  over '  old  limes,'  until  we  arrived  at  that  wonderful  spot,  where,  to  use  the  words  of 
Ru>  Jacket,*  *  the  Gikat  Spibit  had  cut  the  throats  of  the  Lakes,  to  spoil  the  Eshing- 
grounds  of  the  Potawattamies  V  Poor  Mat.  was  greatly  fatigued  with  walking  from  the 
cars;  and  after  resting  and  r«freshing  ourselves  at  the  CliAon- House,  I  gave  him  my  arm, 
and  with  an  occasional  pause  to  breathe  and  rest,  we  reached  the  river  below ;  where, 
seating  himself  upon  a  rock,  he  remained  for  some  time,  gazing  in  silence  at  the  '  hell  of 
waters.'  Uesirous  of  learning  his  first  impression  of  that  vast  scene  of  sabliroity,  I  was 
about  to  question  him  for  that  purpose;  but  1  was  restrained,  by  observing  tears  coursing 
one  after  anotlier  down  his  wasted  cheek.  Whether  he  was  melted  thus  by  contemplating 
th^  awful  spectacle  before  him,  or  whether  his  emotion  was  produced  by  moralizing  on  its 
fosistlesB  might  and  majesty,  in  comparison  with  his  own  tottering  form,  I  know  not ;  but  I 
think  it  was  the  latter. 

'  He  broke  the  silence  himself,  by  remarking :  *  Gxorge,  you  know  my  ancient  predilec- 
tion for  the  water.  There  is  a  very  inviting  little  pool,  enclosed  by  rocks,  and  I  shall  make 
ftee  with  it;'  which  he  did,  and  seemed  greatly  refreshed  after  it.  We  then  wandered 
about,  ascending  and  descending  stair-cases;  pausing  here  to  rest,  and  there  to  take  obser- 
vationa,  until  it  was  nearly  dark,  when  we  stopped  at  the  jtfuseum,  the  proprietor  of  which 
we  somewhat  puzzled,  by  requesting  him  to  furnish  us  i^ith  a  bed  for  the  night,  at  tlie 
other  branch  of  his  *  Curiosity  Shop,'  near  Table-Rock.  Whether  he  suspected  us  of 
being  thieves  or  murderers,  seeking  a  place  of  concealment,  I  know  not;  but  he  certainly 
eyed  us  very  suspiciously ;  and  then  remarked,  that '  nobody  ever  slept  there ;  but,'  con- 
tinued he,  pointing  toward  the  Clifton- House,  *  you  can  obtain  good  beds  and  accommoda- 
tions there.'  His  uneasiness  was  somewhat  removed,  when  we  informed  him  that  we 
preferred  to  be  away  from  society  and  near  the  cataract,  that  we  might  enjoy  the  night  by 
ounelves.  He  at  once  agreed  to  prepare  a  bed  for  us,  where  we  wi^shed  it,  upon  the  floor, 
near  the  door  which  looks  out  upon  the  Falls ;  and  then  gave  orders  for  our  supper.  By 
this  time  his  doubts  and  fears,  growing  out  of  our  strange  request,  were  entirely  dispelled, 
and  he  became  very  agreeable  and  hospitable.  No  sooner,  however,  had  this  pleasant 
)  of  aflairs  been  brought  about,  than  poor  Mat.,  with  a  desire  of  becoming  more  inti- 
I  whh  our  host,  threw  him  into  his  former  state  of  uneasiness,  by  remarking  to  him,  in 
a  very  mysterious  and  somewhat  confidential  manner:  *Now,  landlord,  I  presume  you 
have  no  idea  whom  you  have  in  your  house  ?'  *  No,'  replied  the  host,  with  an  attempt  at 
oomiesy,  in  which  his  former  suspicions  were  very  discernible ;  *  I  certainly  have  not  that 
pleasure ;'  but  the  quick  glance  from  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  as  they  turned,  without  moving 
ham  head,  from  Mat.  to  myself,  betrayed  a  strong  desire  that  the  mystery  should  be  solved 
at  once.  '  Well  then,'  resumed  Field,  in  the  same  mysterious  manner,  *  in  me,  Sir,  you 
behold  Phazha  !'  *  Ah  !  'um !'  said  the  landlord,  partly  to  himself  and  partly  to  us :  and, 
evkiently  very  much  in  the  dark,  he  cast  his  eye  toward  the  little  rotunda,  of  which  the 
mysterious  name  seemed  to  remind  him,  and  in  the  same  puzzled  manner,  added :  *  Ah  ! 

ah!  'am!  ah!  'um!  Phantasma !'    *No,*  interrupted  Mat.,  smothering  a  laugh; 

*  Pbazma.'  'Yes,  yes,'  said  the  host, '  Phazma  ;'  and  then  looked  inquiringly  up,  as  if  to 
intimate  that  he  should  be  extremely  obliged  for  the  simame.  Mat.,  observing  this,  added, 
'  Phasma  Reveille  !'  This  completed  the  man's  bewilderment,  and  nothing  short  of  a 
sudden  perfbnnanoe  of  that  martial  call  could  have  waked  him  from  his  reverie.    At 
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length,  aa  if  he  had  been  ■tndying  to  render  an  amwer  to  a  oommdram,  he  seemed,  witli 
great  reluctance,  to  *  give  it  up.'  *  This,'  remarked  Mat.,  observing  the  host  eyeing  me 
inquiringly,  *  ia  a  person  of  whom  yon  have  often  heard ;  this  is  the  celebrated  actor,  Jmsh 
KINS.'  *  Ah!'  replied  the  landlord,  looking  up  brightly,  and  repeating  the  name;  *ah! 
yes ;  I  have  heard  that  name  before.'  He  gave  us  a  very  good  supper,  and  then  conducted 
us  to  where  we  were  to  lodge ;  and  after  very  kindly  warning  w,  to  be  careful  in  walking 
about  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  he  bade  us  good  night,  and  left  us. 

'  We  slept  but  little  during  the  night.  Poor  Fikld  was  feverish  and  restleai,  and  fre* 
quently  left  the  house  to  contemplate  the  scene.  I  therefore  abandoned  the  bed  entirely, 
and  kept  my  pye  upon  him,  fearful  lest  he  might  forget  the  landlord's  injunctions.  He  had 
been  standing  at  one  time  for  neariy  half  an  hour  in  the  same  spot,  in  silent  meditation, 
when  he  suddenly  turned,  and  addressed  me  in  language  which  struck  me  so  forcibly  at 
the  time  as  being  so  peculiarly  poetical,  and  so  entirely  original,  that  I  resolved  to  remem- 
ber it.  The  night  had  been  foggy,  but  the  vapor  was  now  slowly  clearing  away,  and 
here  and  there  the  stars  came  peepmg  out  one  by  one,  faintly  revealing  surrounding  objects. 
'  Look !'  said  he,  as  well  as  I  can  remember  his  words, '  look  around,  and  take  in  all  that 
meets  your  eye,  and  see  if  you  cannot  imagine  each  object  a  living  thing,  and  all  disposed 
in  difierent  attitudes  upon  the  dreadftil  brink ;  some  gazing  into  the  abyss,  in  fearftii  silence 
and  death-like  stillness,  as  if  they  knew  that  a  step  would  plunge  them  down  headlong; 
some  seem  like  groups  of  giants,  struggling  to  force  each  other  over  the  abyss ;  some  appear  to 
be  holding  with  the  grasp  of  death  a  friend  who  has  lost  bis  balance ;  others  seem  kneeling,, 
as  if  in  prayer.  Those  small  trees  that  lean  over  the  precipice ,  resemble  so  many  men  bent 
upon  self-destruction,  and  just  in  the  act  of  springing  over;  and  hark  !  can't  you  hear,  in 
the  rumbling  of  the  waters  below,  the  groans  and  howU  of  thousands  already  dashed  on 
the  shore  of  eternity  t  And  see  above !  the  stars  are  winking,  as  if  to  caution  each  other 
to  be  vrary,  lest  they  too  lose  their  hold,  and  fall  eitinguished  in  the  mighty  pool  below ! 
But  look !  George,  look !  where  the  moon  bursts  forth,  and  smiles  good-natuiedly  at  theb 
fear,  as  she  saUs  onward  toward  them ;  throwing  her  rays  across  the  silver  spray,  and 
making  the  fearful  chasm  beautiful  with  a  thousand  arches  of  brilliant  colon !' 

'  In  this  way  we  passed  the  time  until  morning,  when  we  repaired  to  the  Museum,  and 
were  very  kindly  received  by  our  host  *  I  hope,'  said  that  gentleman,  addressing  Mat,,  '  I 
hope,  Mr.  Revsrib,  that  you  have  enjoyed  a  pleasant  night ;  and  you  also,  Mr.  Jenkinb.' 
We  assured  him  that  we  had  passed  the  time  most  agreeably;  and  after  partaking  of  an 
eicellent  breakiast,  we  bade  him  good-bye,  and  crossed  over  to  the  American  side,  where 
we  wandered  about  until  the  time  came  for  the  cars  to  start.  The  distance  was  short; 
and  being  deeply  engaged  in  convemtion,  we  were  surprised  when  we  found  ourselves  in 
Bufiklo.  I  endeavored  to  persuade  Mat.  to  remain  until  the  next  day ;  but  as  he  was  im- 
patient to  get  to  Boston,  I  accompanied  him  to  the  cars  for  Albany.  As  he  was  about  to 
start,  he  took  my  hand,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  we  should  ever  meet  again !  I  told  him 
I  sincerely  hoped  so ;  although  tameOiin^  whispered  me,  *  That  hope  will  never  be  real- 
ized.' With  much  emotion,  he  pressed  my  hand,  sobbed  '  God  bless  3rott !  Goo  bless  you !' 
when  the  cars  hurried  him  from  my  sight — forever!'  The  New-Orleans  ^Picaipmi^ 
daily  journal,  of  which  Mr.  Field  was  for  many  years  an  associate-editor,  says  of  him : 
'Few  others  have  w^  known  in  our  lives  possessing  more  of  those  traits  which  bespeak 
nobility  of  nature  and  capacity  of  intellect,  with  less  blemishes  of  manner  or  habit  to  de- 
tract from  or  disfigure  them.  He  was  a  poet  without  pretension ;  a  polished  prose  writer 
without  pedantry;  a  social  companion  without  guUe,  and  a  firm  friend  without  deceit 
His  mind  held  mastery  over  the  realms  of  metaphysical  imagination,  but  was  incapable  of 
being  swayed  by  a  single  sordid  thought  He  ynM  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  oommoD* 
place  business  of  every-day  life.  In  brief,  he  was  <  in  wit  a  man,  in  simplicity  a  child.' 
With  things  that  were  *  of  the  earth,  earthy'  he  in  life  had  little  sympathy;  and  in  death 
his  body  was  consigned  to  the  ocean :  may  his  qpirit  have  foond  admisBon  into  heaven!* 
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Go0Bir  wiTB  RsADiEB  AND  CoRRxspoNDiNTi.  ~  Wx  beg  leaTo  to  intimate,  once  for 
all,  that  we  decline  any  and  all  discosBion  of  the  unhappy  circumstancea  which  have  to 
violently  agitated  the  Church  and  the  community,  during  the  last  three  montbi.  We  have 
no  leu  than  eight  communicationB  upon  this  prolific  theme,  all  of  which,  by  the  time  these 
sentences  come  before  their  authors,  will  have  been  returned  to  them.  Some  of  these  treat 
the  matter  with  ridicule ;  some  with  defensive  arguments ;  some  with  unchristian  violence 
of  denunciation.  One,  which  proceeds  evidently  from  a  very  <  Iree-thinker,'  commences 
with :  '  What  a  hprrible  pair  of  spectacles  do  we  see  in  the  degraded  brother-bishops  of 
New- York  and  Pennsylvania!  And  yet  Ikete  are  the  men  who  stand  at  the  ' head  of  the 
Church,'  and  '  deal  damnation  round  the  land'  upon  their  fellow  men,  who  would  iiisdain 
to  enact  before  high  heaven  the  deeds  which  have  made  them  infamous  : 

•  *  God  knows  I  »m  not  the  thing  I  shottld  bo, 
Nor  un  I  ev«n  ths  thing  1  couldbe. 
But  twenty  tioMs  I  rather  would  be 
A  doubUr  cleSfl, 
Thst  under  goepel  cok>r*  hid  be, 

Juet  Ibrs  screen/ ' 

Another  denounces  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Bishops  as  'a  solemn  farce ;' 
proclaims  the  whole  aflair  to  be  a  '  clear  case  of  conspiracy'  to  depose  the  Bishop,  because 
of  the  part  he  thought  it  his  christian  duty  to  take  in  the  Cart  ordination ;'  and  visits  up- 
on Bev.  Paul  Trapier,  of  South  Carolina,  the  most  withering  sarcasm, for  his  'officious 
interference  with  matters  out  of  his  own  diocese ;'  his  <  voluntary  service  as  an  industrious 
and  persevering  informer;'  and  the  'transparent  cloak  of  hypocrisy  with  which  he  has 
vainly  endeavored  to  cover  his  holy  malignity  toward  a  persecuted  prelate.'  With  these 
two '  samples'  of  the  communications  we  have  received  upon  this  much-agitated  subject, 
we  dismiss  the  matter  eniirdy  from  our  pages.  We  have  not  read,  we  shall  not  read,  the 
voluminous  testimony  published  by  the  Messrs.  Applston.  Our  own  humble  opinion  could 
weigh  but  little  in  the  scale.  Guilt  may  be  clearly  established ;  yet  we  choose  rather  to 
remember  the  erring  Bishop,  as  we  have  often  encountered  him  in  society,  public  and  pri- 
vate, as  a  polished  gentleman,  of  pleasant,  unaflected  converse,  singular  amenity  of  man- 
ner, with  a  face  in  which  benignity  seemed  the  reigning  expression.  •  •  •  <  The  Ariati'- 
dean,*  a  new  magazine,  (which  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  to  receive,  let  us  add,  *  in 
passing,')  edited  by  Thomas  Dunn  Enolish,  Esq.,  has  among  its  papen  one  devoted  to  a 
cutting  review  of  Mr.  George  Jones*  literary  productions.  This  is  cruel  treatment  of  the 
'  Great  American  Tragedian,'  who  is  reflecting  so  much  honor  upon  his  birth-place  and 
brightness  upon  his  original  obscurity.  Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Jones*  fitults,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  '  did  the  handsome  thing'  by  Shakbpearb.  That  very  clever  writer  was 
sinking  into  general  decadence,  when  Mr.  Jones  proceeded  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  *  with- 
out regard  to  expense,'  and  delivered  an  oration  upon  his  literary  merits,  which  brought 
him  once  more  into  public  notice.  The  <  myriad-minded'  was  himself  again.  *  All  honor,' 
therefore,  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  Shakspeare  !  Par  ncbSe/ratnan!  •  •  •  Ws  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  perusal  of  the  leading  paper  in  the  last  number  of  F&azer'b 
Magazine,  entitled  '  A  Walk  from  London  to  Fkdham,*  with  pictorial  '  illustrations'  of  all 
the  note- worthy  objects  on  the  way.  Among  them  is  the  house.  Number  Twenty-two, 
Hans  Place,  Sloane-street,  the  residence,  at  difierent  periods,  of  Lady  Carglini  Lamb, 
Miss  MiTFOBD,  Lady  Bulwbr,  and  Miss  Landon.  The  artist  has  given  us  a  sketch  of 
^  L.  E.  U>*a*  attio,  a  homely-looking,  almost  uncomfortable  room,  fronting  the  street,  con- 
taining '  a  simple  white  bed,  a  dressing-table,  upon  which  was  a  writing-desk,  heaped  with 
papers  and  other  literary  lumber.'  From  that  same  writing-desk  came  many  friendly  let- 
ters to  us,  across  the  water,  and  still  more  to  the  late  *  W.  G.  C  F^m  one  of  these  lat- 
ter, now  lying  befbre  us,  we  venture  to  extract  a  few  sentences :   *  I  should  have  wanted 
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courage  to  addre«  yoa,  much  a>  I  with  to  ofifer  you  my  thanks,  had  not  Mr.  Jbroah  en- 
couraged me  to  write,  by  laying  I  might  be  hie  secretary,  and  in  his  name  ezpreai  how 
much  he  was  obliged  by  your  communicadons.  Both  were  at  once  published  in  the '  Lite- 
rary Gftxette ;'  and  Mr.  Jerdan  desires  to  express  his  kindest  acknowledgments,  and  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  the  poems  themselves.  The  reason  why  so  much  less  poetry  is  now  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Literary  Gazette'  than  formerly,  is,  that  from  its  immense  circulation,  the 
mass  of  intelligence  which  crowds  itis  columns  is  often  of  a  nature  to  lose  its  interest,  unless 
communicated  at  once ;  while  the  great  number  of  new  books,  and  the  Taiiety  of  proceed- 
ings of  literary  societies  to  be  reported,  leave  every  day  te«  room  for  original  compositiaiL 
But  I  am  particularly  desired  to  state,  that  your  communications  will  always  be  most  grate- 
ftUly  received  and  appropriated.'  '  May  1  now  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  for  my- 
self! I  am  indebted  to  you  for  some  of  the  most  unmixed  pleasure  I  have  ever  known. 
Will  you  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  vanity  was  the  very  last  feeling  called  up  in  my 
mind  by  Mr.  GaKBNLEAr  Whittisr'b  beautiful  lines  t  If  any  thing  ou  earth  can  realise 
that  glory  which  is  to  a  poet  its  own  exceeding  great  reward,  it  is  the  fame  that  comes 
from  a&r,  when  song  has  gone  over  the  waters  like  the  dove,  and  like  that  dove  brought 
home  its  own  sign  of  life  and  beauty.  Will  you  both  accept  and  ofier  my  cordial  thanks ! 
I  have  lately  had  the  honor  of  an  introduction  to  your  consul,  Mr.  WASHrNOTON  I&vimo, 
who  kindly  said  I  might  send  any  letters  to  you  through  him.'  Poor  *  L.  E.  L. !'  What  a 
sad  fate  was  her's,  a  comparatively  little  while  after  this  letter  was  penned  !  Her  hus- 
band, Mr.  M'JLban,  at  the  time  of  her  death  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  is  at  pre- 
sent, or  was  very  recently,  in  the  United  States.  The  author  of  an  article  in  a  late 
English  journal,  entitled  '  literary  Retrospect  of  the  Departed  Great,'  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  Bliss  Landon's  personal  appearance :  *  I  had  left  college,  when  &te  introduced 
me  to  Miss  Landon.  I  can  recollect  her  when  she  lived  in  Sloane-street  with  her  grand- 
mother ;  indeed,  I  remember  her  before  that  time.  I  recall  her  exactly :  short,  not  slight, 
with  a  most  blooming,  glowing  complexion,  beautiful  teeth,  expression ;  everything  but 
features;  that  is,  the  features  were  insignificant;  they  were  not  unpleasing.  She  could 
not  have  been  above  eighteen,  but  she  had  a  fashion  of  wearing  a  &ncifal  little  cap  on  the 
top  of  her  head,  and  that  suited  her  exactly.  It  was  an  eccentric  appearance  that  she 
made.  She  dressed  then  upon  an  idea :  a  sweeter  voice  I  never  heard ;  I  mean  in  speak- 
ing. I  do  not  believe  that  she  sang,  or  that  she  had  any  knowledge  of  inusic.  She  had 
an  inborn  courtesy  of  manner  that  flattered  you,  whether  she  wished  it  or  not;  a  warm, 
excitable  nature.'  *  •  •  We  should  like  exceedingly  to  know,  how  any  metropolitan 
bachelor,  esteeming  himself  a  man  of  sense,  can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  remain  in 
his  state  of  single  wretchedness,  after  the  display  of  fair  fonns,  sparkling  eyes,  and  glowing 
fiioes,  which  muai  have  entranced  him  at  the  delightful  Bachdor'a  Ball,  lately  given  (with 
consummate  elegance  and  taste)  at  the  Astor-Hoiise.  We  tkadd  like  to  know !  Oh !  ye 
hard-hearted,  incorrigible,  dim-eyed  individuals!  think  of  your  unfortunate  condition,  while 
you  examine  this  little  picture  of  the  blessings  that  mighl  be  yours:  *  Happy  you  who, 
warm  in  the  snuggery  of  domestic  life,  rise  from  your  comfortable  fire-side  after  your 
hearty  breakftuit,  and  proceed,  light-hearted,  to  your  daily  task,  returning  thence  in  the 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  as  hearty  a  dinner,  with  plenty  and  to  spare  ;  every  little  nicety 
of  your  palate  consulted  by  your  careful  spouse,  and  all  the  appliances  and  means  to  boot 
to  make  your  meal  nourishing,  palatable>  and  pleasant  You  expand,  you  chirp,  cricket- 
like, about  your  own  fire-side :  your  heart  is  glad,  as  your  children  welcome  you  with 
shouts  of  irrepressible  delight ;  the  silent  household  ministering  of  your  wife  is  a  secret  Joy  ; 
the  face  of  your  servant  is  radiant  with  kindness  toward  you ;  your  dog  insists  upon  ex- 
changing caresses ;  even  grimalkin,  purring,  expresses  her  delight  that  yon  are  come ;  in- 
animate tilings,  long  sacred  to  your  use,  are  pleasant  in  your  eyes:  looking  triumphantly 
round  your  little  reahn  of  home,  you  behold  a  thousand  objects,  trivial  yet  familiar,  that  re- 
call pleasant  memories  of  the  pest'  Do  none  of  ttess  things  move  ye,  unhappy  oflspnngof 
obstinate  infiouation !    IJeten  then  tt>  a' PoeficatJEiiuCls'fnim  our  esteemed  correspondent 
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*  J.  G.  S.*  of  VennoDt,  to  a  bachelor  friend  of  his,  urging  him  to  enter  at  once  into  the 
connubial  Btate,  and  ei^i^'y  ^^^  Ykllowpluih  tenm  the  *pcife  pleshura  of  Hyming.' 
He  has  trki  *  getting  married,'  he  writes ;  has  found  it  <  the  sovereign'tt  thing  in  creation,' 
and  not  a  fait  *  overnlone'  by  the  poets : 


Don't  tell  bm  you  *  hmvo D*t  got  time,* 

That  other  things  claim  yonr  attention ; 
There  '•  not  the  least  reason  or  rhyme 

In  the  wisest  esense  yon  can  mention : 
Do  n*t  tell  ma  about  •  other  fish,' 

Tour  duty  is  done  when  you  htg  'am; 
And  you  never  will  relish  the  dish, 

Unless  you  Va  a  isamaa  to  *£ty  'am.' 

You  msy  dream  of  poetical  fame, 

Bat  the  story  may  chance  to  miscarry ; 
The  best  wsy  of  sending  one's  name 

To  posterity,  Charlxs,  is  to  marry. 
And  here  I  am  willing  to  own 

(After  soberly  thinking  npon  itj 
I  'd  Tery  much  rather  be  known 

Through  a  beantiiU  son,  than  a  sonnet 

Do  n't  be  Aightanad  at  qaamJoas  slortas 
By  gossiping  grumblers  related. 


Who  argue  that  marriage  a  bore  is, 

Because  they  'to  known  people  mis-matad. 
Such  feUows,  if  they  had  their  pleasure. 


Because  some  *bad  bargains'  are  made 
Would  propose,  as  a  sensible  measure, 
To  lay  an  embargo  on  trade ! 

Then,  Cbablbs,  bid  your  doubting  good  bye, 

And  dismiss  dl  fkntastic  alarms ; 
1 11  be  sworn  you  '▼e  a-f irl  in  your  eye 

That  yon  ought  to  hare  had  in  your  anai : 
Some  beautiflir maiden,  Oon  bless  her.' 

Unencumbered  with  pride  or  with  pdf, 
Of  every  true  charm  the  possessor, 

And  given  to  no  fkolt  but  yoorselC 

To  procrastination  be  deaf ! 

(A  caution  which  came  from  above,) 
The  scoundrel 's  not  only  'the  Thief 

Of  Time,'  but  of  Beauty  and  Love. 
Then  delay  not  one  moment  to  win 

A  prise  that  is  truly  worth  winning  » 
Celibacy,  CBAStLSS,  Is  a  sin. 

And  sadly  prolific  of  sinning. 


I  could  giva  you  a  bushel  of  reasons 

For  choosiuf  the  *  double  estate;* 
It  agrees  with  all  climates  and  seasons, 

Though  it  may  be  adopted  too  UU, 
To  one's  parents  'tis  (fratefnUy)  due| 

Just  think  what  a  terrible  thing 
T  wonid  have  been,  Sir,  for  me  and  Ibr  you, 

If  anrs  had  neglected  the  *  ring !' 

Then  there  *s  the  economy  (clear 

By  poetical  algebra  shown ;) 
If  vour  wife  has  a  '  grief '  or  a  'fear,' 

One  half,  by  the  law,  Is  your  own. 
And  as  to  the  'Joys,'  by  division 

They  somehow  are  doubled,  't  is  said  ; 
(Though  I  never  could  see  the  addition 

Quite  plain  in  the  item  of  bread  I) 


•wHwaw^r — I  do  not  pretend 

There 's  anything  *  perfect*  about  it, 
Bat  this  1 11  maintain  to  the  end. 

Lift 's  very  tei-perfect  without  it. 
Tis  not  that  there's  'poetry'  in  it, 

(Am  doubtless  there  may  be  to  those 
Who  know  how  to  find  and  to  spin  it,) 

But  I II  warrant  you  *  excellent  prose.* 

Do  nt  search  for  an  *  angel'  a  minute. 

For  suppose  you  succeed  in  the  sequel. 
After  all,  tne  deuce  would  be  in  it. 

For  the  match  would  be  highly  unequal: 
The  angels,  it  must  be  confessed. 

In  tku  world  are  rather  uncommon. 
And  allow  me,  dear  CBAaLss,  to  suggest. 

You  'U  be  better  contont  with  a  woman. 

Then,  Chauxs,  be  persuaded  to  wed ; 

For  a  sensible  fellow  like^you. 
It  is  high  time  to  think  of  a  bed 

And  a  board,  and  *fijiins'  for  two. 
Do  n*t  think  about '  something  else'  firBt« 

A  poet  almost '  in  the  sere  v 
A  *  M^or !'  -^  oimI  not  married  wt ! 

Tou  should  do  *  nothing  9iao*  for  a  year! 


It  gives  m  pteasnre  to  record  eontinoed  and  liberal  acoesrfons  to  oar  sabscription-bookB. 
The  unremitting  labor  of  an  Editox  becomes  a  delight,  when  he  is  made  thus  agreeably  to 
feel  that  his  exertions  are  not  permitted  to  pass  unrewarded.  There  is  a  reciprocity  about 
it,  which  gives  the  strongest  of  impulses.  And  it  Is  a  reciprocity,  moreover,  which  an 
Editoe,  fidthful  to  his  trust,  has  a  right  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  public.  '  Consider/ 
says  a  felicitous  essayist*  in  the  pages  of  a  contemponry, '  consider  of  what  a  good  Maga- 
zine ii  capable,  or  a  weekly  review,  or  a  newspaper.  We  read  a  passage  of  it  in  the 
morning,  for  instance,  while  the  cloth  is  laid  for  breakfast,  or  in  some  interval  that  would 
probably  be  otherwise  employed  in  impatience,  and  it  gives  tone  to  the  muid  all  the  day. 
It  sets  us  above  the  low  and  frivolous ;  and  if  the  passage  is  pleasantly  stated,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  imparts  a  relish  to  our  words  and  thoughts.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  having  the  soul 
wound  up  for  the  day,  as  poor  Loan  Oai.iBT  says  of  his  body  and  his  cordials,  in  the  play. 
We  cannot  well  do  a  mean  action  with  the  melody  of  Milton  or  of  Kkats  ringing  in  our 
eais ;  or  a  foolish  one  after  a  satirical  riiyme  or  two  of  Hudibeab  or  Fope  ;  or  a  malevo- 
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lent  one  ailer  a  glimpie  of  the  Man  of  Feeling ;  or  an  indifierent  one,  ttixng  by  the  eam- 
eitneae  of  Cakltlx  ;  or  a  despondent  one,  magnetized  by  the  humanity  of  SHAXsrxAEK, 
the  all-in-all  cf  the  rest.  These  are  the  great  reservoin  from  which  the  miscellaneoai 
writer,  like  the  water-carrier  of  the  East,  draws  refreshment  and  bean  it  to  the  thirsty 
multitude  of  the  city,  who  having  neither  time  nor  training  to  ascend  to  the  fountain,  would 
otherwise  perish.'  •  •  •  Oblige  us,  reader,  by  confessing  that  the  following  aneedote 
forcibly  illustmtes  the  power  of  simple,  plaintive  music,  a  theme  upon  which  we  have  often 
dwelt  in  these  pages.    Would  that  we  could  relate  it  to  you  in  the  inimitable  manner  of  our 

friend  B :  if  we  could,  by  the  by,  the  manner  tcouU n'f  be  inimitable:  Some  yean 

once,  a  well-known  military  gentlen^an  and  musical  amateur  of  Philadelphia,  being  on  a 
visit  to  his  numerous  friends  in  Gotham,  was  delighted  to  encounter  here  the  band  of  the 
fiir-fiuned  Frank  Johnson.  He  forthwith  engaged  the  '  colored  troupe'  to  accompany 
him,  together  with  two  or  three  vocalists,  on  the  following  evening,  on  a  serenading  tour 
to  the  residences  of  his  distinguished  friends,  in  various  quarten  of  the  town.  They  every 
where  met  with  the  most  rapturous  reception,  and  w6re  often  invited  in,  to  partake  of  the 
hospitalities  of  the  families  Whonf  they  serenaded.  Between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
moroing,  they  arrived  opposite  to  the  residence  (as  they  supposed)  of  a  most  lovely  lady,  to 
whom  the  leader  of  the  serenade-movement  had  well  nigh  lost  his  heart,  upon  a  very 
casual  acquaintance.  Here  was  poured  forth  the  wealth  of  their  instrumental  and  vocal 
powers.  But  not  the  slightest  sign  of  appreciation  or  approbation  was  manifested :  all  was 
silence ;  no  outward  blind  rattlod,  no  inner  curtain  rustled.  At  length,  while  the  prime 
mover  of  the  entertainment  was  singing  in  a  most  tender  style  the  closing  stanza  of  *  Home, 
sweet  Home,'  a  light  suddenly  gleluned  through  the  fan-lights  of  the  entry;  steps  were 
heard  approaching ;  the  door  was  unbolted,  and  a  cadaverous  *  male  human,'  in  nigh^ 
gown  and  night-cap,  the  latter  sunnounted  by  a  broad-brimmed  Quaker  hat,  stepped  out 
upon  the  door^tone,  and  holding  the  candle  above  his  head,  that  he  might  better  survey 
the  rather  *  mixed'  company  of  perfoimen,  addressed  the  last  singer  with :  *  Friend,  thee 
seems  to  think  there  is  no  place  like  home— like  thy 'sweet,  sueeC  home,' I  think  thee  aaid: 
now,  why  doe$nH  thee  gd  to  thy  home?  Thee  stttely  is  not  wanted  Aerv— neither  thee 
nor  thy  friends !'  —  and  the  door  was  closed  behind  the  speaker.  Perhaps  no  wetter  blanket 
ever  enveloped  a  *  watar-cnre'  subject  at  Grslftnburgh,  than  was  felt  to  come  down  upon 
that  corps  of  musicians  and  their  employer,  when  the  white  skirts  of  that  vanishing  Quaker 
disappeared  along  the  halL  •  •  •  As  we  write  (it  is  twelve  at  night,)  there  prevails  with- 
out one  of  those  February  snow-storms  that  are  of  so  marked  a  character  as  never  to  task 
the  memory  of  the  *  Oldest  Inhabitant.'  Truly  of  such  it  may  be  averred,  they  are  not 
easily  foigotten.  Eleven  yeari  ago,  we  Well  remember,  a '  like  m61estati<m  of  the  enchafkl 
elements'  occurred.  But  the  present  demands  all  ourattention.  Hark  to  the  snow  hissmg 
against  the  window-panes ;  to  the  *  roaring  wind  that  roan  far  off,'  for  the  most  part,  but 
that  now  and  then  *  comes  anear'  with  a  *  tough*  that  makes  yon  shudder,and  to  the  ear  of 
the  listener '  Uacas'  its  way  upon  clattering  window-shntten  along  the  stormy  street,  as  the 
Indian  '  bhtfos'  upon  the  forest-trees  his  pathway  through  the  wilderness !  How  at  this 
moment  the  floods  of  Long-Island  Sound  '  chip  theb  hands !'  How  the  breaken  roar  at 
Sandy-Hook!  How  they  tumble  and  foam  and  dash  at  the  *  Long-Branch'  of  the  high 
Jersey-coast !  God  help  the  brave  marinen  on  our  shores  to-night !  —  and  Heaven  defend 
the  poor  and  destitute,  in  tills  vast  wilderness  of  human  dwellinga,  over  whom  the  Stonn 
Spirit  now  sails  with  dusky  wing  I     Children  of  Afihience !  ye  have  *  ta'en  too  little  care 

of  thk:' 

O  TX !  who,  sunk  in  bedi  of  down, 
Feel  not  n  wsnt  but  what  yonmelvet  create. 
Think  for  a  moment  on  his  wretched  fkta 
Whom  fli'iendB  and  fortaoe  quite  diaown ! 
Ill-«atiafled  keen  Natnre'a  clam'ronB  call, 
StretehM  on  hb  atraw,  he  lays  himself  to  deep, 
While  throuch  the  raggmi  roof  and  chinky  wall. 
Chill  o'er  his  alumbers  pilea  the  driity  heap  !' 

To  hundreds  in  this  crowded  metropolis  to-night  there  is  nothing  tdso/  in  thia  sad  picture. 
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Happy  Uiey,  if,  despite  the  wretchedoen  of  their  desolate  habitatiaiis,  a  '  dear  dewy 
heaven  of  *  rest  that  sweetens  toil'  envelopes  them,  and  fitful  gUminerhig<B  of  cload- 
skirted  dreams !'  •  •  •  DiCKKm,  in  one  of  his  clever  sketches,  (the  story  of  *  Mr.  Loose- 
7I8U,'  if  we  remember  rightly,)  informs  us  that  the  worthy  chevalier,  when  leaving  his 
landlady  one  rooming,  remarked,  that  ever  since  he  had  been  under  her  roof  she  had  been 
eioeedingly  kind  to  him,  and  that  he  would  be  *etemaUy  indAted  to  her* — and  he  was !  A 
somewhat  similar  character  is  drawn  in '  Ow  Nexl'Door  Ndgl&or,*  a  landloM  who,  after  a 
series  of  disappointments,  is  at  length  suited  with  a  lodger  who  seems  *a  horse  of  quite  another 
color.*  He  was  a  tall  thin  young  gentleman,  with  a  profusion  of  light  brown  hair,  reddish 
whiskers,  and  a  sligbtly-deVeloped  moustache.  Such  insinuating  mannen,  and  such  de- 
lightM  address !  —  so  seriously  disposed,  too !  When  he  first  came  to  look  at  the  lodgings, 
he  inquired  most  particularly  whetiier  he  was  sure  to  be  able  to  get  a  seat  in  the  nearest 
church ;  and  when  he  had  agreed  to  take  them,  h^  requested  to  have  a  list  of  the  difle- 
rent  local  charities,  as  he  intended  to  subscribe  his  mite  to  the  most  deserving  among  them. 
The  landlord  vras  delighted.  He  had  got  a  lodger  of  just  his  own  way  of  thinking  ;  a 
serious,  weli-di.«posed  man,  who  abhorred  gayety  and  loved  retirement.  He  pictured  in 
imagination  a  long  series  of  quiet  Sundays,  on  which  he  and  his  lodger  would  eichange 
mutual  civilities  and  Sunday  papers;  The  serious  man  arrived,  and  his  luggage  was  to 
arrive  next  morning.  He  borrowed  a  clean  shirt  and  a  prayer-book  from  his  host,  request- 
ing  that  he  might  be  called  punctually  at  ten  o'clock  next  morning ;  not  before,  as  he  was 
much  fatigued.  He  wot  called,  and  did  not  answer ;  be  was  called  again,  but  there  was 
no  reply.  The  landlord  became  alarmed,  and  burst  the  door  open.  The  serious  man  had 
locked  the  door,  and  *  bdted'  himself.  He  bad  left  the  hou^e  mysteriously,  carrying  with 
him  the  shirt,  the  prayer-book,  a  tea-spoon,  and  the  bed-clothes !  •  >  •  The  Latin  is 
called  a  dead  language,  which  is  at  least  true,  since  the  debates  have  ceased  to  be  carried 
on  through  that  medium  in  Hungary.  Yet  it  is  still  written  with  purity  among  a  few, 
though  not  generally  among  learned  professors.  In  their  desire  to  be  elegant,  they  cramp 
their  styles  by  a  perpetual  aflectation  of  the  clawical  idiom,  and  laboriously  gather  into 
a  single  page  the  niceties  which  Ciceko  would  have  scattered  through  a  whole  essay. 
Examine  some  of  their  labored  theses,  and  reduce  the  whole  into  *  pi,'  and  it  would  amuse 
a  learned  scholar  to  see  how  the  types  and  figures  which  have  stood  up  together  may 
be  quickly  decomposed,  assorted,  and  returned  to  their  proper  placea  Here  an  admired 
torn  of  expression  reverts  to  Horace  ;  tliere  a  pleaMint  quaintness  is  returned  to  Salluit  ; 
a  tough  mode  of  expression,  to  Persius  ;  a  peculiar  idiom  to  one  poet,  a  Doric  delicacy  to 
another,  and  sopn ;  until  it  is  evident  that  the  super-elegant  work  of  the  professor  is  com- 
posed of  moveable  pieces,  which  are  pot  together  with  an  appearance  of  regularity  and 
adaptation  of  the  parts,  that  it  seems  by  no  means  to  be  a  piece  of  patch- work.  An  excel- 
lent fi-iend  of  ours  (who  is  qoite  right  in  inferring  that  *  as  the  lamented  Ollapod  delighted 
in  such  exercises,  they  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  his  '  severed  half,*)  has  been  overhauling 
a  correspondence,  remarkable  for  its  canine  Latinity,  which  was  carried  on  during  his 
school-boy  days.  It  is  certainly  quite  free  from  the  restraint  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
*  My  poor  friend  S.  A.,'  he  writes,  'now  alas !  dead  and  gone,  was  in  the  practice  of  in- 
diting multitudes  of  letten,  after  the  manner  of  the  following,  and  always  with  a  freedom 
that  knew  no  scruple  : 

*  5cpt«si^rif ,  die  nucio  91M,  A.  2>.,  183S. 
*Eincu!  quomodo  meipsain  excalpabb  ob  ne^Iigentism  mtosm  ergs  te.  Fere  quatuordecem  dies  in- 
tervsnti  sunt  sb  tempore  quo  tuan  aUimam  apistolsm  reeepi  et  nondum  respouti.  Vere,  mi  cere  — 
vslde  culpaDdnt  Bum,  aed  ne  puta  me  hactenus  te  nef  ligine  ob  inertiam,  aut  aJiam  ob  rem  similem, 
aam  at  nupe  riu  nunc  cupidisaimas  turn  Latio^  reapondendl,Md  quamobrem  ha  uleu  fbi.te  certiorem 
Iheere,  nunc  fettlna  Tuam  et  fratria  tni  epiatolam  recieperam  et  reapoodere,  die  aequente,  atatue- 
ram  sed  anbitoad  piaeea  ezhauriendaa  Tocatua  sum.  Tutac  me  valde  fkti|ratttm  eholene  prsmonentbi 
ant  lis  aliquid  almile  invasit  et  itenim  te  negliy^re  coactna  aum.  Tunc  frater  meu«  magnum  in  pericu- 
lam  inddit  morbo  quern  vocant  medici  Anglic^,  *  Bilioua  Dyaentery.'  Sic  videa,  quam  6brem  hactenus 
calamum  depoauL  Tameo,  emnibu^  curia  nunc  abeuntibus,  featiao  pristlnum  nottrum  pactum  perficere. 
Dlcls,  fratrem  meum  tres  dies  a  Baaaibos  tuis  meam  epiatolam  retinuisae!    Valde  negUgens  eat,  et  al 
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unquam  iterum  aie  faeeret,  cavato,  nun  poctarioraa  njna  ▼apulare  »tataL  Tamen  noa  dia  ob  ^oa  neg- 
llgantiam  anxii  erimus;  namputor  per  hnc  duo  oppida  tarn  opportuae  yadit,  ut  per  euni  frequentioa 
citiusque  reapondere  poaaimua,  et  cum  habea  ullum  tempua  ad  contereDdum  et 

'  CTKTHiTn  anraai 

Yallit  et  admonuit  * 

turn  ai  Tia  de  qnoquo  quod  yenit  in  iieiitemycertiorein  me  fac  De  cholari  mnltnm  dieara  habeo. 
Hoirreaco  refarena,  aed  dicendum  eat  Duodecim  aut  qnatnordecem  mortui  aunt  et  quot  morbna  in- 
Taait  aeacio,  nam  aanitatia  racordatorea  tam  ignavi  aunt  ut  quot  perimunt  difflcile  eat  diacere.  Ulti- 
mia  diebna  aeptem  nuIU  mortui,  qnamobrem  spero  raorbum  nunc  ayaneacere  incapiue.  Quod  dicia 
de  GuLiBLMO  JoxL  priorum  temporum  negotia  Tivid^  renovat;  et  aurgnnt  ut  apparitionea  mibi  ia 
mente  TormflB  eorum  qui  quondam  aocii  mei  fuerunt,  vis  eorum  qui  Anglic^  dicuntnr,  Jo  Cukbt,  Nick 
LoQiTBaC,  Geo.  NcBRiT,  et  ceteri  qui  *  Bbbweh's  Oeeae'  aolebantur  etiam  Tocari.  Bed  festinandum 
eat  mihi  ad  finem,  nam  aatia  diu  jam  patientiam  tnam  fatigavi  et  neaclo  ai  unquam  hoc  finire  poteria. 
Tempua  nunc  omnino  oocnpatum  rariia  agendia  ad  horficultnram  pertinendia.  Mnitaflorora  aemina 
nunc  coligenda  et  igitur  per  omnem  diem  mibi  boc  faeere  neceaae  eat  qnamobrem  ai  uimia  brevia  eaae 
baec  epiatola  Tidetur,  obaecro  te  me  condonare.  Cito  reaponde,  et  die  cum  iterum  coUeginm  initurua 
ea.    Vale!' 

Beneath  is  written :  '  O  Stefhane  meliua  esset  niuiquam  scribere  qa;^m  barban  Latini- 
tate  Qti.'  Yet,  happy  days !  The  language  is  chaste  enough,  and  expressive  too,  to  bring  back, 
like  a  pleasant  dream, the  memory  of  their  joys!*  •  •  •  We  rejoice  to  hear  that  Thokas 
Hood,  remarkable  no  less  for  his  sparkling  original  humor  than  for  the  love  of  hnmanitf 
which  characterizes  his  writings,  has  lately  been  made  the  recipient  of  a  liberal  pension. 
No  writer  in  England  bettar  deserved  it,  for  no  one  has  done  more  for  the  interests  of  the 
poor  and  lowly,  than  the  author  of  *  The  Song  of  the  Shirt,'  *  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,'  *  The 
Lady's  Dream,'  etc.  In  all  that  Hood  produces,  there  is  a  tomelhing  that  fiutens  mdeli- 
bly  upon  the  mind  of  his  readers ;  and  this  is  an  unerring  evidence  of  genius.  How  much 
verse,  miscalled  '  poetry,'  is  encountered  now-ardays,  which,  to  use  an  old  but  expressive 
phrase, '  passes  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other  ?'  The  last  efinsion  of  Hood's  pen  is 
entitled  '  The  Oqikdn's  Ccw*  a  yam  told  by  an  old  sailor,  touching  a  calm  that  befel  the 
*  JoUy  Planter,'  on  a  voyage  from  Jamaica.  There  was  not  a  cat's-paw  of  wind ;  the  hands 
were  all  idle,  there  being  nothing  for  the  crew  to  do,  except  to  '  chew  their  cuds  and  rumi- 
nate,' just  like  the  captain's  cow : 


'  Tbc  very  poultry  in  tbe  coop 
Beran  to  pau  away  and  droop  — 

The  cock  waa  ^t  to  go ! 
And  glad  we  were,  on  all  our  parts. 
He  uaed  to  damp  our  very  hearta 
With  auch  a  ropjr  crow. 

*Bnt  worat  it  waa,  we  did  allow. 
To  look  upon  tbe  captain*8  cow. 

That  daily  aeem'd  to  ahrink ; 
Deprived  of  watfer,  hard  or  aoft, 
For,  though  we  tried  her  oA  and  otU 

The  brine  ahe  would  not  drink: 

*Bttt  only  tnm'd  her  blood-ahot  eye 
And  muscle  up  toward  the  aky, 

And  gave  a  moan  of  pain, 
A  iort  or  hollow  moan  and  aad, 
Aaif  aome  br^tiah  thought  ahe  had 

To  pray  to  hea?'n  for  rain : 


'  And  sometimea  with  a  iteadfaat  atare 
Rapt  looking  at  the  empty  air, 

Aa  if  ahe  aaw,  beyond, 
Some  meadow  in  her  native  land. 
Where  formerly  ahe  uaed  to  ataad 

A-cooling  in  the  pond. 

*  If  I  had  only  had  a  drink 
Ofwaterthen,  lalmoat  think 

She  would  have  had  the  half; 
But  as  for  John  the  carpenter, 
He  could  n't  more  have  pitied  her 
If  he  had  been  her  ca]£ 

'  So  aoft  of  heart  he  waa  and  kind 
To  an^  creature  lame  or  blind, 

Unfortunate,  or  dumb : 
Whereby  he  made  a  tort  of  vow. 
In  syrapathialng  with  the  cow. 

To  give  her  half  hia  rum.' 


Tliis  oath,  by  the  by,  *  Johr  the  carpenter'  faithftiily  kepC ;  the  beast  always  taking  the 
old  Jamaica  *  like  a  lamb.'  At  length  a  breexe  sprmgs  up,  which  soon  ■  stifiens  to  a  gale,' 
and  brings  the  *  Jolly  nanter*  to  land ;  greatly  to  the  edification  of  the  captain's  cow: 


'  And  waa  not  ahe  a  mad-like  thing, 
To  land  again  and  taate  the  apring, 

Inatead  of  fiery  glaaa : 
About  the  verdant  meada  to  aconr. 
And  anuff  the  honey 'd  cowalip  flower. 

And  crop  the  juicy  grsaa ! 


*  Whereby  ahe  rrew  aa  plump  and  li 
Aa  any  beaat  that  wears  a  tail. 

Her  skin  aa  sleek  aa  ailk ; 
And  through  all  parte  of  England  % 
U  grown  a  very  famoua  cow, 
By  giving  mm-and-milk !' 
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Apropos  of  Hood:  he  has  lately  had  hJB  *  bu'it'  taken  by  Datib,  a  celebrated  EngUih 
'ba'Btei,'  and  bai  given  a  description  of  the  modus  operandi,  which  we  can  testify,  from 
penonai  experience,  to  be  exceedingly  graphic.  He  was  installed,  he  tells  us,  in  an  elbow- 
chair,  sarroonded  by  an  assemblage  of  heads,  hanl  and  soft,  some  of  them  unfinished 
models  of  what  Bean  Brummbll  would  have  called  *  damp  strangers,'  tied  up  in  wet 
cloths,  from  which  every  moment  he  eipecled  to  hear  a  sneeze ;  and  he  adds :  *  The  artist, 
after  setting  up  before  me  what  seemed  a  small  mountain  of  putty,  with  a  bold  scoop  of  his 
thumbs  marked  out  my  eyes ;  next,  taking  a  good  pinch  of  clay  (an  operation  I  seemed  to 
feel  by  sympathy)  from  between  my  shoulders,  clapped  me  on  a  rough  nose,  and  then  struck 
the  surplus  material  in  a  large  wart  on  my  chest.  In  short,  by  similar  proceedings,  scraping, 
smoothing,  dabbing  on  and  taking  ofij  at  the  end  of  the  first  sitting,  sculptor  had  made  the 
upper  half  of  a  mud-doll,  the  size  of  life,  looking  very  like  *  the  idd  of  his  own  circle'  in  the 
Cannibal  Islands.  At  subsequent  sittings  this  heathen  figure  became  more  and  more  like 
the  orginal,  until  finally  it  put  on  that  strikmg  resemblance  which  as  it  were  introduces  a 
man  to  himself  This  will  *  come  home'  to  any  one  who  has  ever  sat  to  a  sculptor.  •  •  •  Wi 
wish  that  certain  of  our  long-winded  '  novelists'  and  *  poets,'  so-called,  would  perpend  the 
following  remarks  by  Leigh  Hunt.  How  true  and  forceful  they  are :  *  Let  the  discerning 
reader  take  up  any  poem,  pen  in  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  how  many  words  he 
can  strike  out  of  it  that  give  him  no  requisite  ideas,  no  relative  ones  that  he  cares  for,  and 
no  reasons  for  the  rhyme  beyond  its  necessity,  and  he  will  see  what  blot^and  havoc  he  will 
make  in  many  a  production  of  the  day '—  what  marks  of  its  inevitable  fate.  Bulky  authors 
in  particular,  however  safe  they  may  think  themselves,  would  do  well  to  consider  what 
parts  of  their  cargo  they  might  dispense  with  in  their  proposed  voyage  down  the  gulf  of 
time ;  for  many  a  gallant  vessel  has  perished ;  many  a  load  of  words,  expected  to  be  in 
eternal  demand,  gone  to  join  the  wrecks  of  self-love,  or  rotted  in  the  warehouses  of  change 
and  vicissitude.'  •  •  •  A  respected  weekly  contemporary  pays  a  somewhat  dubious 
compliment  to  a  young  and  gifted  American  artist  After  commending  his  rustic  or  do- 
mestic sketches,  the  critic  observes:  *  Among  hogs,  horses,  and  oxen,  he  is  completdy  at 
home.'  Pleasant  tribute  that,  to  one's  personal  habits!  •  •  •  What  is  Eloquence! 
Demosthenes  thought  it  consiEted  mainly  in  '  action  ;'  but  it  has  been  well  said,  by  a  clever 
modem  essayist,  that  the  great  Greek's  advice  on  this  point  lias  tended  to  make  every  man 
who  happened  to  have  arms  to  fling  about  him,  or  feet  to  stamp  with,  imagine  himself  an 
Artesian  well  of  eloquence.  '  Action !  action  !  action !'  What  should  we  think  of  a 
painter,  who  upon  being  asked  what  were  the  three  great  requirements  in  his  art,  should 
answer,  *  Frame !  frame !  fmme !'  Mr.  Gouoh,  the  popular  lecturer  on  Temperance, 
both  in  matter  and  manner  exhibit^  the  ihgredients  of  most  effective  eloquence ;  and  over 
all  preside  the  moving  powers,  Truth  and  Feeling.  •  •  •  A  petition  for  a  grant  to 
build  a  National  Haii-fioad,  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  was  recently  laid 
before  Congress.  It  u  to  run  through  a  gorge  in  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  terminate  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  a  distance  of  over  two  thousand  miles  from  its  com- 
mencement, at  Lake  Michigan.  By  this  conveyance,  Canton  in  China  will  ha  brought 
eight  thousand  miles  nearer  to  New- York.  The  *  Courier  and  Enquirer*  daily  journal  re- 
minds us,  that  in  a  notice  in  the  Knickerbocker  of  Parker's  *  Travels  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,'  in  1836,  we  indulged  in  the  following  prediction,  which  excited  some  comment 
at  the  time,  we  remember,  as  being  visionary  and  improbable.  We  hdieved  it,  however, 
when  we  wrote  it — we  are  well  nigh  confident  of  its  truth  now : 

*  Thxbx  are  do  insurmouDtable  barriers  to  the  coDstruction  of  a  rall-road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  No  greater  elevatioos  would  need  to  be  overcome  thau  have  been  ftumiounted  on  the  Portage 
and  Ohio  Hail-road.  And  the  work  will  be  accomphihed !  Lei  ike  Prediction  be  marked.  This 
great  chain  of  conimuDication  will  yet  be  made,  with  links  of  iron.  The  trea«ure«  of  the  earth,  in  that 
wide  region,  are  not  destined  to  be  lost  The  mountains  of  coal,  the  vast  meadow-seas,  the  fields  of  salt, 
the  mighty  forests,  with  their  trees  two  hundred  and  fiAy  f*  et  in  height,  the  stores  of  uasnesia,  the 
crystnlized  lakes  of  valuuble  salts,  these  were  not  formed  to  be  unemployed  and  wasted.  The  reader 
is  now  liviug,  who  will  make  a  rail-road  trip  across  this  vast  continent.  The  granite  mountain  will 
melt  before  the  hand  ofestsrpriss  {  valleys  will  be  raised ;  and  the  unwearying  firs-steed  will  spout  his 
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hot  white  hreath  when  Bilaiice  hu  raif  n«d  ainee  the  noraiof  hf  mu  of  jroaof  ereatioa  wm  pealed 
over  moantaiii,  flood  and  field.  The  mammoth's  bone  and  tncr  bison's  horn,  buried  Ihr  centttriee, 
end  lony  linee  turned  to  stone,  will  be  bared  to  the  dajr  bv  the  laborers  of  the  *  Atlaatk  and  Paelfle 
Rail-Road  Company ;'  rocks  which  stand  now  as  on  the  night  when  Noah's  deluge  flmdried,  will  heave 
beneath  the  action  of  *  villaoous  saltpetre ;'  and  where  the  prairie  stretches  away,  '  like  the  round 
ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky,'  with  its  wood-fringed  etreams,  its  ftower^namelled  turf,  and  its  herds  of 
•tertled  buffaloes,  shall  sweep  the  long  hissing  train  of  cars,  crowded  with  passengers  for  the  Paciflc 
sea-board.  The  very  realms  of  chaos  and  old  nirht  will  be  invadad ;  while  in  place  of  the  rpar  of  wild 
beasts,  or  howl  of  wilder  Indians,  will  be  heard  the  lowing  of  herds,  the  bleating  of  flocks;  the  ploogh 
will  cleave  the  sods  of  many  a  rich  valley  and  AmicAil  UU;  while  'flrom  many  a  dark  bgeom  ekaU  go 
op  the  pure  prayer  to  the  GaiAT  Spzbit.* 

Our  remarks  were  kindly  meant,  Contributor  M  — ,  whatever  you  may  think  juit  now. 
Beside,  the  very  style  of  your  objurgatory  note  justifies  our  advice.  The  fault  indicated 
is  *  illustrated'  in  the  very  sentences  that  deny  its  existence !  We  are  reminded  of  a  brief 
dialogue  we  once  either  saw  or  heard :  '  Do  D*t  call  me  *  Smlt,'  if  you  please/  said  Hr. 
Smith  to  his  German  friend.  *  /  call  you  Smit !'  exclaimed  the  indignant  Yarmant ;  *  I 
did  not  call  you  Smit ;  I  sajd  *  Smit,  Mr.  Smit ;'  but  when  I  said  <  Smil,'  you  to*t  I  said 
Smit  !*  As  to  *  editorial  correction,'  it  would  be  a  species  of  '  labor  de  Job,'  as  the  French 
tt^slate  Carltlz*s  term,  *  job-work.'  The  cure  must  be  care.  •  •  •  In  the  paper  on 
the  *  Manners  of  the  American  Congrtse*  we  recognize  the  hand-writing  of  an  Elnglishman. 
There  is  much  that  cannot  be  denied  in  what  the  writer  states,  but  not  mart  than  is  coo- 
tolned  in  the  following  sketch  by  one  of  the  most  truthful  limners  of  his  oioii  country. 
The  passage  refers  to  the  British  House  of  Commons:  '  Take  one  look  around  you.  Ilie 
body  of  the  house  and  the  side-galleries  are  full  of  members,  some  with  their  legs  on  the 
back  of  the  opposite  seat ;  some  with  theirs  stretched  out  to  their  utmost  length  on  the 
floor ;  some  going  out,  others  coming  in ;  all  of  them  talking,  laughing,  lounging,  coughing, 
oh !  -  ing,  questioning  or  groaning ;  presenting  a  conglomeration  of  noise  and  confusion,  to 
be  met  with  in  no  other  place  in  existence,  not  even  Smithfield  on  a  market-day,  or  a  cock- 
pit in  its  glory.'  *  Tit  for-tat,*  in  national  matters !  We  hear  a  rumor  that  our  barbers 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  shave  nobody  who  hails  from  Great-Britain,  until  the  national 
debt  of  that  country  is  paid !  •  •  .  A  correspondent,  who  expresses  himself  pleased  with 
the  little  sketch  of  '  Tico  in  the  Literary  Emporium,'  in  our  Janiiary  number,  promises  as 
some  amusing  pictures  of  kindred  Jekemy  Dwdlers,  who  rove  *  from  pole  to  pole,'  vic- 
timising metropolitan  barbers  and  hair-dreseers.  If  his  sketch  is  as  well-written  as  his  note 
to  the  Editor,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  it.  •  •  •  Punch  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  (al- 
though the  composition  is  somewhat  crowded)  of  chaos,  or  that  period  of  the  past  *  when 
the  universe  was  all  higgledy-piggledy.'  Imagine,'  he  says,  'sauce-pans,  sea- weed, obe- 
Ibks  and  allspice ;  tomatoes,  tomahawks,  cataracts  and  horw-hair ;  gun-powder,  lobster- 
sauce,  stalactites  and  boot-jacks ;  fire-drakes,  whirligigs,  squibs,  water-spouts  and  gongs ; 
mountains,  magpies,  earthquakes,  oyster  patties,  spermaceti  and  thimbles ;  soap,  cerata, 
adamant,  granite  and  tobacco;  molasses,  maggot.*,  tenter^hooks  and  tripe ;  rocks,  glaciers, 
rattle-snakes,  tongs,  pig-tails,  whistle-pipes  and  thunder ;  lunatic-asylnms,  camp-meetingt, 
and  mad  bulls  ;  with  hot,  cold,  moist,  dry,  sweet,  sour,  sharp,  flat,  and  all  sorts  of  con- 
tending opposites,  including  several  tom-cats,  clanging,  whizzing,  clashing,  hissing,  flaring, 
spurting,  bellowing,  and  caterwauling ;  and  you  will  have  some  faint  idea  of  what  chaos 
may  have  been.'  A  very  common  tendency  is  felicitously  hit  off*  in  the  annexed  poetical 
*  Talk  Touching  Taxation  :*  Who  has  not  encoimtered  just  such  public-spirited  politicai 
eootaomists  \ 


'  On  the  disorder  all  agreed : 
But  how  to  treat  it  f    How  indeed ! 
Some  tax  must  be  repealed;  bat  whaCf 
Each  had  his  own  suggestion  goL 
A  Householder,  *  From  Kritons*  backs,' 
Exclaimed, '  take  off  the  Window-Taz.' 

*  The  tax  on  Malt,'  a  M alster  said ; 

A  Cotton  Lord,  *  The  Tax  on  Bread}* 

*  Bread !'  a  Tobacconist  cried,  *  stuff!* 


*  Tobacco  is  the  thing  —  and  snoft' 

'  Well,  Sirs,'  exclaimed  an  ancient  Bnek, 

Who  still  unto  his  pigtail  stuck, 

'To  renovate  the  constitution. 

To  save  us  from  a  revolution, 

Credit  maintain,  recruit  finance, 

And  keep  us  from  a  war  with  Praaea, 

There 's  nothing  (here  his  voice  rose  loader) 

Like  taking  off  the  Tax  on  Powder  f  * 
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TUb  mne  imniring  jouroal  oonfinns  our  own  experience,  in  the  following  remarki  on 
*  CoaqiAme  Rmdrng^Lampt  :*  *Tbe  best  lamp  for  a  drawing-room  is  the  camphine,  a*  it 
ghree  the  light  of  twelve  candlee  and  the  soot  of  three  kitchen-chimneys:  it  also  emits  a 
perfume  equal  to  Pateboali  It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  philanthropists,  who  take 
■uch  an  interest  in  the  Uacki ;  for  after  a  night  with  the  camphine-lamp,  a  negro,  upon 
entering  the  room,  would  certainly  take  every  gentleman  present  to  be  '  aman  and  a  bro- 
tker,* '  •  •  •  Thb  '  Brwidiieay  JournaP  administers  a  wholesome  lash  to  a  very  ambitious 
and  very  indifleront  volume,  entitled  *  Letten/rom  a  Landtcape-Pamter,*  the  labored  pen- 
and-ink  work  of  a  Mr.  Charlbs  Lanman,  who  is  even  a  worse  writer  than  painter.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  lovers  of  the  *  serenely  silent  art'  among  our  readers  may  never  have 
encountered  in  any  coUoction  of  pictures  an  '  original  Lanman.'  If  not,  we  fear  they  will 
find  it  diflicult  to  appreciate  the  force  of  our  comparison.  *  His  remarks  on  painters,'  says 
the  '  Journal,'  are  very  inaccurate,  or  wholly  unmeaning,  and  his  descriptions  of  scedery 
are  cold  and  colorless;  they  have  neither  outlines  nor  fitling-up.  Every  picture  that  he 
sees  is  the  very  best  that  be  has  ever  seen,  and  moreover  the  best,  as  he  verily  believes, 
that  any  body  else  lias  ever  seen ;'  and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  his  literary  critlciHos. 
He  biuds  some  very  common  blank  verse  of  a  friend  as  superior  to  any  thing  in  the  writings 
of  a  whole  cited  catalogue  of  distinguished  poets,  American  and  English.  Some  idea  of 
the  fntl^fulneis  of  liis  descriptions  may  be  gathered  from  his  sketch  of  a  *  real  scene'  in 
Nantucket;  the  impogt&UiiieB  of  which  the  editor  of  the  *  Journal,'  long  a  resident  in  that 
island, '  shows  up'  in  a  manner  irresistibly  amusing.  The  labored  didacticism,  pumped-up 
ieeling,  and  MBumed  sentiment  of  the  volume,  and  what  is  even  more  glaring,  its  frequent 
aflectatioins  of  piety,  *  lugged  in  by  ear  and  horn,'  are  very  justly  condtmned  in  the  critique 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which  may  be  found  in  the  seventh  number  of  the  'Jour- 
nal,' which  has  (mistakenly,  we  think)  deemed  the  volume  worthy  of  elaborate  judg- 
ment. •  •  •  Ma. '  Chaw|4  Ykllow;i.dsh,'  in  one  of  his  inimitable  chapters,  speaki 
lather  lightly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  a  personal  indignity  which  was  once  odered  him  by  *a 
honrable  gent,'  who  caught  him  doing  something  in  his  private  apartment  which  oflended 
him :  '  Git  out.  Sir ! '  says  he,  as  fierce  as  posbil ;  and  I  felt  somethink  (I  think  it  was  the  tip 
of  his  to)  touching  me  behind ;  and  found  myself  nex  minnit  a-spmwlink  among  the  wet 
flannings,  and  bukits,  and  things,  of  the  suvants  on  the  stares.'  The  autlior  of  the '  Ocd' 
daUtd  ReminuioeiuxB,^  in  the  '  Sjnrk  of  the  Times*  literary  and  sporting  journal,  mentions 
the  ejection  from  a  theatre  by  a  coup-de-pied,  of  a  fellow  who  appears  to  have  had  as  little 
idea  of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  performance,  reasoning  d  poBieriori,  as  Mr.  Ybllow- 
rLUSH ;  for  after  he  had  been  fairly  kicked  into  the  street,  he  bristled  up  to  the  bestower 
of  the  honor  upon  the  '  seat'  of  that  name,  as  he  was  about  to  reenter  the  house,  and  scored 
him  with  some  very  cutting  remarks:  *  Ye  think  ye  've  done  some  d  —  d  great  thing,  by 
kicking  me  out  of  a  theatre,  do  n't  ye  ?'  said  he,  clenching  his  fists  with  a  very  savage  air: 
'  but,  by  thunder !  ye  haven't,  I  can  tell  ye  !  I  've  been  kicked  out  of  a  theatre  before  to- 
day, and  in  a  better  fashion  than  duUt  I  can  tell  ye.  Ye  do  n*t  know  the  first  rudiments  of 
kicking — ye  do  n't!  'Pon  one  occasion  a  married  geu'leman  found  me  in  his  bed-chamber, 
and  what  do  ye  think  he  did,  Dod  rot  ye !  1  can  tell  ye :  he  kicked  me  down  stairs,  out  of 
his  house,  and  across  the  street,  be  Jingo !  That  was  what  ye  might  call  a  kicking !  While 
I  was  in  the  street,  a  friend  of  mine  spoke  to  me :  I  knew  he  was  a  friend,  from  what  he 
said;  for  says  he, '  Go  it,  my  little  fellow !  —  he  's  a  gainin'  on  ye!'  and  I  guess  he  did, 
for  the  way  he  put  in  the  licks  was  some !  As  for  ycu^  you  do  n't  know  how  to  kick  a  gen- 
tleman ~-  ye  do  n't !'  •  •  •  Thk  *  Elegiac  Stanzaa^'  suggested  by  the  untimely  fate  of  a 
young  and  lovely  townswoman,  who  was  recently  thrown  from  a  carriage  and  instantly 
killed,  evince  due  eympaihy ;  yet  the  feding  which  '  informs*  them  seems  rather  of  the 
fimcy  than  the  heart.  But  as  to  *  oonsoUtion,'  who  can  ufler  it  to  the  bereaved  parent  ?  A 
beloved  child  in  her  virgin  innocence  and  bloom  of  beauty,  in  one  moment  torn  from  a 
fiuher's  arms !  Time,  the  great  Healer,  may  at  length  subdue  and  sanctify  his  grief.  He 
will  find,  as  yean  wear  away,  a  serene  peace  in  the  thought,  that  *  as  love's  circle  nar- 
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IOW8  on  earth  it  ii  widening  in  heaven.'  Hii  cherished  child  nay  Berer  mote  'come  to 
him'  but  be  will '  go  to  her.'  Surely,  rarely  the  time  will  come,  when 

*  In  the  bright  world  aboTs,  he  ibaU  claim  her  as  hii  own, 
From  oat  the  white-robed  company  that  sing  aronnd  the  thtone.' 

*  W.  H.  C.  H.'  may  already  have  eeen,  that  oar  friend  LonorBLLow  is  not  amenable  to 
the  chaige  which  might  have  Beemei  true,  without  explanation.  The  little  poem  in  quee- 
tion  vxu  translated  from  a  German  book,  now  in  bis  poaaeaaion,  where  it  appeared  as  ongu 
not  It  had  however  been  tmnalated  into  the  Gennan/rom  the  English,  bat  the  American 
translator  had  never  seen  the  English  version.  There  must  have  been  great  faithfulness 
in  the  rendering  of  the  lines,  in  hoth  cases.  .  •  •  *  Moee  than  ten  years  have  elapsed,' 
writes  a  friend,  from  whom  oar  readers  are  always  as  well  pleased  to  hear  as  ourselves, 
*shlbe  the  enclosed  lines  were  addressed  to  me.  It  was  a  balmy  Sunday  morning,  and  I 
was  walking  in  the  woods  with  a  young  Scotchman,  who  had  but  lately  landed  on  oar 
shores.  We  were  both  sophomores  in  the  college  at  Princeton ;  he  full  of  talent  and  en- 
thusiasm, touched  yet  with  a  little  melancholy  for  his  dear  absent  hills.  And  he  led  me 
away  by  his  pleasant  converse,  over  hill  and  dale,  until  the  Sunday-bells  had  ceased 
chiming,  and  we  sat  beneath  an  old  oak,  situated  on  an  elevated  knoll,  and  commanding 
a  view  of  that  splendid  prospect  Then  I  asked  him  to  compose  something  in  memory  of 
the  pleasant  bours  which  I  had  passed  with  him;  when  he  immediately  drew  out  his  tab* 
lets  and  wrote  the  following,  which  he  copied  on  his  return  to  the  college,  and  gave  them 

to  me,  as  I  now  send  them  to  you.    His  name  was  M t.    I  have  not  seen  him  for 

yean,  and  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him.  Yet  one  loves  to  rescue  these  little 
memories,  and  to  gather  them  from  the  wrecks  of  swift-fleeting  years ;  and  whenever  a 
festive  hour  has  been  passed,  to  mark  its  anniversary  well,  and  live  it  over  in  the  bright 
calendar.  These  are  the  days  numbered  by  the  ancients  with  a  white  stone  ;  and  some 
of  these  I  have  had  with  you;  not  forgotten,  but  brought  out,  whenever  their  time  comes 
round,  like  bright  Falemian.  They  are  as  sure  to  remind  me  of  them  as  roses  are  to  blos- 
som again  in  June.  Sometimes  indeed  they  come  back  sadly,  and  I  am  ready  to  say  with 
the  Latin  poet,  who  has  said  very  beautifully : 


*  Ah  quanto  ml&os  CBtoum  rallquis  ▼uMurl. 
Qo&m  tul  ni«mlnlsB«.' 


SABBATH      MOBNINO. 


Now  melt  the  thades  of  ni^ht  away, 
And  twilight  ushers  io  the  day. 

The  Christiao's  day  of  rest ; 
80  mildly  smiles  the  pare  blue  sky, 
It  seems  to  apeak  the  hope,  the  joy 

It  brings  to  many  a  breast. 


Tis  DOW  the  silent  hour  of  dawn, 
When  from  the  Son  of  God  was  drawn 

The  veil  which  death  impose<f; 
When  rose  the  sun  whose  heavenly  ray 
Shall  light  an  everiasting  day— 

A  Sabbath  never  closed. 


When  rising  victor  ft-om  the  tomb. 
Our  Lord  reversed  the  sinner's  doom, 

And  taught  his  soul  to  sing : 
IF'rompower  of  death  and  sin  set  free, 
*Oh  Grave!  where  is  thy  victory? 
Oh  Peatb!  where  is  thy  sting? 


T  is  brighter  morn  ;  yet  balmy  rest 
Bleeps  on  the  valley's  dewy  breast, 

And  numbs  the  hand  of  Toil ; 
And  more  than  earthly  peace  is  spread 
Where  only  ye^termorn  displayed 

A  vortex  of  turmoiL 


T  were  sweet  now,  could  thy  mortal  ear 
From  every  cottage  circle  hear 

The  blest  employment  there ; 
Where,  from  alike  the  old  and  young. 
Arise  the  notes  of  holy  song, 

And  voice  of  bumble  prayer. 


Hail,  happy  morn  of  holy  peace ! 

Blest  glimpse  of  rest  that  ne'er  shall  cease 

In  climes  beyond  the  sky  ; 
If  such  the  heaven  that  saiuis  shall  share. 
And  death  alone  could  take  us  there, 

Ob,  who  would  fear  to  die !  r.  m. 
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IliRB  IB  a  new  reading  of  a  paaaage  in  Shaxspkakk,  which  we  take  the  libertjr  of  com- 
mending to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Vekplanck,  as  worthy  of  refeKnee,in  the  pictorial  seriei 
which  he  is  editing  and  elaboiately  *  illustiating'  with  notee : 

'  Tbero  '•  a  divinity  that  fhapei  oar  ends  ro«r jk, 
Hew  them  bow  wo  wiU!' 

We  can  imagine  this  improved  reading  pronounced  with  great  fenror  in  theee  dayi  of 
dramatic  declension ;  wlien  the  walking  gendeman  of  the  etage  *  hu  to  boast  night  aft«r 
night  of  his  splendid  fortune,  while  oppie«ed  with  the  painful  consciousness  of  eight  dol- 
laiB  a  week,  and  his  boots  to  find ;  and  who  is  obliged  to  talk  of  his  *  father's  mansion  in 
the  country,*  with  a  dreary  recollection  of  his  own  cheerless  garret  at  home.'    By  the  way, 
speaking  of  Shakspears  *  illustrated,'  there  is  materiel  for  a  good  burlesque  drawing,  in 
the  anecdote  related  of  an  aged  actor  named  Chapman,  at  the  Fark-llieatre,  who  *  sup- 
plied' the  ghost  in  Hamlet  one  evening,  at  very  shoit  notice.    Doubting  his  perfection  in  the 
words,  he  took  a  book  of  the  play,  and  stationing  himself  by  the  wings,  looked  it  over,  that 
he  might  be  ready  and  perfect  when  called  for.    As  he  was  nearsighted,  he  was  obliged 
to  wear  spectacles  when  reading.    Presently  he  was  summoned,  and  on  he  went,  every 
inch  a  ghost    He  had  scarcely  staOted  five  paces,  before  the  audience  broke  forth  in  an  un- 
governable fit  of  convulsive  laughter.    The  actor,  in  his  hast*  to  meet  the  *  Ro3ral  Dane/ 
had  forgot  his  glasses,  and  the  astonished  audience  beheld  before  them  the  ghost  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  in  spectacles !    Rather  an  odd  spectacle  to  say  the  least,  and  justificatory  of 
much  cachinnation.  •   •  •  A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  London  '  Pictorial  Times' 
says  of  the  last  English  edition  of  Rogers'  writings,  that  it  *  is  the  best  illustrated  work  in 
the  language ;'  and  adds:  *  We  feel  assured,  moreover,  that  it  will  never  be  surpassed. 
There  is  not  a  bad  illustration  in  the  two  volumes.    A  man  with  a  bank  at  his  back  may 
aflect  a  great  deal,  and  efifect  a  good  deal  more ;  hot  the  whole  banking  fraternity  in  London 
could  not  produce  an  illustrated  book  like  the  '  Italy.'    The  two  volumes  are  said  to  have 
cost  Mr.  RooERB  ten  thousand  pounds.    No  bookseller  oonld  afibrd  to  work  as  Mr.  Rogers 
worked.    He  would  take  twenty  illustrations  from  Turner  and  select  five ;  buy  fifiy  from 
Stothard  and  select  two.    He  would  even  have  Engravings  reengraved ;  and  when  re- 
engraved  would  not  unfrequently  reject  them  altogether.    We  have  indeed  heard  that  he 
has  as  many  rejected  engravings  as  would  make  a  second  '  Italy.'    After' reading  this,  we 
took  down  our  volumes  of  the  *  Poems,'  and  renewed  the  delight  with  which  we  hove  often 
regarded  their  superb  illustrations.     Stothard'b  '  Woodland  Fountain'  is  a  ehanning 
scene ;  and  of  the  entire  collection  by  Turner,  there  is  not  one  that  is  no* '  beautifiil  ex- 
ceedingly.'   The  *  Rialto  by  Moonlight,'  the  '  Chapel  of  Saint  Julienne,'  the  *  Chamoia 
Hunt  among  the  Alps,'  and  *  Sunrise  on.Tomaro,'  especially,  are  perfect  gems.    Nor  is  the 
character  of  the  printing  and  paper  at  aU  *  out  of  keeping'  with  this  pictorial  excellence. 
The  large  clear  types  are  impressed  with  jet-black  ink  upon  the  finest  linen  peper,  thick  aa 
Bristol  board,  and  shining  with  the  gloas  of  the  hot-press.     Rogers'  house  in  St.  Jamee' 
Place  is  pronounced  a  '  neat  pyramid  in  white  marble'  of  his  taste  in  the  fine  arts.    His 
collection  of  pictures  cost  him  some  fifty  thousand  dollars,  embracing  chef  d'cenvrea  of 
Raphael,  Rubens,  Velasquez,  Claude,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Wilkib,  etc.    Among 
the  attractions  in  his  beautiful  library,  with  its  well-filied  book-cases,  crowned  with  noUe 
Etruscan  vases,  none  is  deemed  more  rare  than  a  bit  of  coarse,  common-looking  paper,  firamed 
and  glazed ;  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Milton's  agreement  with  Simonds  the 
book-seller  for  the  sale  of  *  Paradise  Lost.'    What  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  drop  in  upon 
the  *  Poet  of  Memory'  some  summer  morning !    Our  friend  Halleok,  when  in  Engliuid, 
ocmtented  himself  with  a  glance  at  the  outside  of  his  brother-poet's  noble  mandon.    *  Tell 
him,'  said  Mr.  Rogers  to  Washington  IrvinGi  on  one  occasion,  in  allusion  to  this  fact, 

'tell  him,  for  me,  that  when  next  he  visits  England,  the  author  of  *  Marco  Boxzaris'  and 
'  Alnwick  Castle'  must  not  satisfy  himself  with  a  survey  of , the  outside  of  the  house,  if  he 
would  not  dia-satisfy  its  occupant.'  •  •  >  '  I  was  struck/  writes  a  correspondent, '  with  thsr 
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force  and  tnith  of  a  remark  in  the  fint  paper  of  yonr  last  nomber,  in  relation  to  what  is 
termed  the  '  popular  preaching'  of  the  day :  '  It  ia  a  lingular  fact  that  thoie  pastors  who 
leave  their  people  the  least  hope,  and  pour  in  the  hottest  fire,  become  decidedly  the  most 
popular.  The  hope  for  salyation  seems  to  increase  with  the  certainty  of  damnation.'  I 
ventore  to  say,  that  your  readers  in  almost  every  section  of  the  Union  have  in  their  own 
vicinity  illostnuions  of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion.  That  kind  of  preaching  is  most 
gonen^y  liked,  which,  as  the  venerable  Robert  Mokris  of  Philadelphia  once  observed, 
'drives  a  roan  into  the  comer  of  his  pew,  and  makes  him  think  the  very  devil  is  after 
him  !' '  •  •  •  *  The  children  of  the  earth,'  says  Mira  Brbmsr,  in  one  of  her  admirable 
novels,  *  war  against  misfortune  and  neglect  for  many,  many  years :  they  live,  they  safivr, 
they  struggle.  At  length,  Succera  reaches  to  them  the  goblet;  they  tonch  their  lips  to  the 
purple  edge,  and  die.'  How  many  never  see  the  sun,  until  from  their  sky  of  life  the  last 
odd  cloud  is  passing !  This  truth  it  is,  which  Carltlk  tells  os  he  sometimes  regards  with 
*a  grim  smile.'  There  are  various  tastes  in  this  world ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
plain  statement  of  the  charcoal  Qi7ozzlk  '  on  this  p'int'  may  better  Jump  with  the  humor 
of  some  of  our  readers :  *I  wish  I  could  be  pickled  down  for  a  hundred  yeara.  I  'm  a  wasted 
man  in  this  benighted  day  and  generation ;  and  when  I  am  no  more,  perhaps  even  then  I 
won't  be  apprehended ,  comprehended,  or  understood ;  no,  not  for  a  oentnry  to  come,  at  least: 
but  history  must  do  me  justice.  I  guess  I  '11  have  to  wait  Great  people  always  have  to 
wait.  When  you  know  any  thing,  the  dinner  of  your  glory  is  never  ready.  Nobody  be- 
lieves in  you,  if  yon  get  candles  at  the  same  grocery  store,  and  live  over  the  way  in  the 
same  alley.  What  is  greatness,  if  you  can  twig  it  any  day  buying  a  quarter-peck  of  pota- 
toes ?  Nobody  need  ever  eipect  to  be  seen  as  he  is,  until  he  ca'nt  be  seen  at  all.  When 
greatness  is  out  of  sight  altogether,  then  people  begin  to  open  their  eyes  to  it.'  •  .  •  A 
Lady,  a  correspondent  for  whom  we  profess  and  feel  a  high  esteem,  complains  —  we  con- 
aof  but  think  unjustly  —  that  our  Magazine  has  not  'more  religious  pieces.'  Iliere  is  a 
lack,  she  deems,  in  this  regard : 

*THma8  needful  wa have  thought  on;  but  the  thing 
Of  all  most  needfUi  —  Chat  which  Scripture  terms, 
As  if  alona  it  merited  regard. 
The  ONK  thing  needftil  —  ikat  we  've  not  considered.' 

But  our  kind  friend  will  permit  us  to  say,  that  ours  not  being  a  professedly  religloiB  pert- 
odieal,  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  appropriate  medium  for  ttridSy  religions  discnssione 
or  essays.  At  the  same  time,  we  aim,  in  all  our  decisions,  to  enforce,  and  not  to.  weaken, 
the  influence  of  truly  religious  and  moral  principles.  And  in  proof  of  this  assiunption,  we 
boldly  challenge  an  examination  of  a  score  and  upward  of  volumes  of  the  Knickxe- 
BOCKXR.  •  •  •  A  ^lEND  at  the  national  capital  writes  us :  <  I  heard  a  good  joke  to-day 
touching '  Ogice'Hunting.'  A  scamp  of  a  fellow,  who  had  been  used  for  party  purposes  in 
some  part  of  the  country,  applied  the  other  day  to  a  gentleman  here,  who  was  supposed  lo 
have  some  influence  with  the  coming  administration,  for  a  certain  office,  and  in  the  event 
of  its  being  appropriated,  some  '  other  post'  for  which  the  gentleman  applied  to  might 
think  he  was  fitted.  The  following  laconic  reply  was  returned  :  *  Sir:  The  only  post  yon 
are  fitted  for,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  wkipprng-poti !  Yours,'  etc.  •  •  ■  In  one  of  iiooAETH'a 
pictures,  there  is  a  striking  feature,  representing  a  robbery  of  the  valuables  about  the  per- 
son of  a  poor  dying  woman.  We  were  reminded  of  it  in  reading,  in  the  '  Crescent  and  the 
Cross,'  an  account  of  the  death  of  that  most  remarkable  woman,  Lady  Hester  Stam- 
HOPB,  at  Beyrout  Our  missionary  at  that  station,  Mr.  Thompson,  hearing  tliat  she  was 
ill,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mooeb,  the  English  consul,  rode  over  the  mountains  to  visit  her: 
*  It  was  evening  when  they  arrived,  and  a  profound  silence  reigned  over  all  the  palace ;  tio 
one  met  them ;  they  lighted  their  own  lamps  in  the  outer  court,  and  passed,  unquestioned, 
through  court  and  gallery,  until  they  came  to  where  $he  lay.  A  ctxpse  was  the  only  In* 
habitant  of  the  palace ;  and  the  isolation  from  her  kind,  which  she  had  sought  so  lotig, 
was  indeed  complete.    That  morning,  thirty-seven  servants  had  watched  every  notion  of 
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lier  eye ;  but  iti  spell  once  darkened  by  death,  eveiy  one  fled  with  inch  plunder  at  th07 
oould  eecure.  A  little  girl,  whom  ihe  adopted  and  maintained  ibr  yean,  took  her  watch 
and  wme  papen  on  which  she  aet  peculiar  yalne.  Neither  the  child  nor  the  property 
waa  ever  teen  again.  Not  a  nngle  thing  was  left  in  the  room  where  she  lay  dead,  except 
the  oroamenti  upon  her  person ;  no  one  had  venttired  to  touch  these ;  and  even  in  death 
she  seemed  able  to  protect  herself,  kt  midnight,  her  countryman  and  the  missionary 
carried  her  out  by  torch-light  to  a  spot  in  the  garden  that  had  been  fbrmeily  her  favorite 
resort,  and  there  they  buriAl  her.'  Sueh  was  the  end  of  that  extraordinary  person,  whom 
the  Sultan  addressed  as '  Cousin ;'  who  annihilated  a  village  for  disobedience,  and  burned 
a  mountain  chalet,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  on  acoiunt  of  the  murder  of  two  FVench  tra- 
vellers, who  had  been  under  the  protection  6f  her  firman.  -  •  •  Wi  have  just  returned 
ftom  an  examination  of  two  paintings,  recently  executed  abroad,  by  our  friend  Hxnry 
Inman.  The  first,  a  portrait  of  MAoaulbt,  is  evidently  a  most  life-like  picture;  yet  it 
scarcely  confirms  our  previoiii  impressions  of  the  permmnd  of  the  great  reviewer.  The 
countenance  is  mild  and  prepossessing,  while  the  eyes  beam  benignity.  The  second  is  a 
■waet,  tranquil  sketch  <tf  *  Rydal  Water*  and  iti  picturesque  '  surroundings,'  near  the  resi- 
dence of  WoRDSwbaTH.  It  ifl  a  gem  of  art ;  and  as  we  eiamined  the  dark  transparency 
of  the  pictured  water,  we  could  ihh  help  acquitting  the  poet  of  ettravagance  in  saying 
that  the  beard  of  a  goat  upon  an  overhanging  height  might  be  seen  '  refiected  to  a  hair'  in 
the  stainless  waters  below.  •  .  •  Ws  gave  not  long  since  a  Quaker's  descriptidn  of  the 
diflerence  between  a  mule  and  the  oAer  species  of  jackass.  Here  is  a  little  information 
touching  the  same  quadruped,  which  may  btf  new  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  was  qttite 
'  fiesh'  to  us :  *  When  the  ass  was  first  created,  his  ears  were  no  longer,  in  proportion  to  his 
sise,  than  those  of  any  other  animal ;  but  being  of  a  firm  disposition,  which  his  enemies 
called  obstinacy,  and  declining  on  some  occasions  to  proceed  when  he  considered  himself 
too  heavily  laden,  his  enemies  began  to  poll  at  his  ears,  until  by  the  hipse  of  time  they  hav* 
become  of  their  present  size !'  '  Taint  true,  't  aint  likely,'  remarks  a  matter-of-fact  friend, 
to  whom  we  have  just  read  tfeiis  choice  bit  of  natural  history ;  <  it  don't  stand  to  reason.' 
Baalam's  ass '  stood  to  reason,'  however,  wiUi  his  master,  and  fully  illustrated  the  obstinacy 
of  the  animal,  fbr  which  impudence  the  beast  ought  to  have  had  *  his  ears  pulled'  if  they  wet^ 
not  .  -  •  *  Pbrhaps'  (writes  a  friend  in  a  note  to  tlie  EAitoa,)  the  very  best  ccordance 
of  sound  vrith  sense,  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  and  modem  poets,  not  eicepting  the 
(iuadnipedoniB  of  VfiioiL,  or  the  upheaving  and  descent  of  the  stone  in  HoiiiR,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  couple  of  lines  ocAatained  in  the  first  edojgue  of  the  fbmfer : 

*  Nee  tamen  interes  rsue«,  tus  eurs,  psiumbsi, 
Msc  femere  sris  cwubit  turtiir  sb  nlmo.' 

*It  is  the  melancholy  cooing  and  ululations  of  ring-doves  or  pigeons,  upon  the  eaves. 
Neariy  every  word  is  an  accurate  resemblance  of  the  sound,  especially  the  latter  part  of 
each  line,  which  seems  to  be  taken  right  out  of  the  throat  of  doves.  The  conclusion  of 
the  eclogue  is  thsr  most  charming  rural  picture  or  pslnting  I  know  of.  Tlie  setting  sun, 
the  repose  of  the  landscape,  the  lengthened  shadows  cast  from  the  mountains,  and  the 
smoke  curling  over  the  rooft  of  the  cottages,  could  scarcely  be  added  to  by  the  delicious 
tints  or  touches  of  Ci^uoB.  •  •  •  The  value  of  money  in  securing  the  '  unbonght  suffra- 
ges of  freemen'  is  well  aUested  in  the  sketch  of  an  ignorant-ish  old  fellow  who  returned 
from  India  (whither  he  had  gone  as  an  adventurer,)  u  his  native  village  in  England, 
where  he  was  induced  to  stand  for  pariiament.     His  eloquence  at  the  hustings  was  of  a 

*  rich*  kind :  *  After  tapping  his  trowsera-pockets,  he  said :  '  Brother  townsmen !  I  am 
proud  to  say  I  am  come  back  to  live  among  you !  I  am  proud  of  my  native'  place !  iVod' 
famu  cheen.)     I  left  you  a  poor  man  i  I  return  to  you  pretty  well  provkled  iCria  qf 

*  Bravo  /'  and  *  Oo  U .")  with  the  fruits  of  honest  industry.  I  am  here  to  spend  them  among 
you  and  upon  you.  These,  fellow-townsmen,  fbrm  a  brief  sketch  of  my  political  and 
religious  sentimenta     I  shall  call  on  each  of  yon  individually,  to  inquira  after  ]rourselveB 
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and  families,  and  solicit  your  votes  and  interest  at  the  forthcomiog  election.' '    He  was 

*  carried*  triumphantly.  .  •  •  *  Francis,'  who  sends  us  the  *  Sandusky  (Ohip)  Clarion/ 
containing  a  piece  of  patch-work  entitled  '  Mnemonics,'  and  signed  '  NsMo,'  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  &ct,  but  the  article  to  which  he  calls  our  attention  is  a  silly  plagiarism  fraa, 
or  a  very  poor  imitation  of, '  Ouupoo'b'  *  Victim  of  a  Proof-Reader/  and  another  kindred 

*  literary  experiment'  recorded  in  the  pages  of  his  '  Oixatodiaha.'  •  •  •  Ws  have  a 
distant  legal  fnend  in  our  eye,  a  man  of  *  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined,'  wha 
will  wipe  a  pair  of  laughing  eyes  under  oAother  pair,  in  the  shape  of  gold  i^daeles,  when 
he  has  perused  the  following  anecdote :  '  An  attorney,  about  to  fomish  a  biH  of  costs,  wae 
requested  by  his  client,  a  baker, '  to  make  it  as  light  as  possible.'  '  Ah !'  replied  the  attor- 
ney, *  that  *s  what  you  may  say  to  your  foreman,  but  it 's  not  tha  way  I  make  mtf 
bread.'  •  •  •  There  is  in  the  last  number  of  FaAXsa'a  London  ^^^^fp"*^  an  eiceUa«|t 
paper  upon  *  Decorative  Painting*  in  private  dwellings.  The  value  of  a  pure  taste  in  this 
regard  is  well  set  forth  and  enforced.  In  this  country,  as  in  Fjigland,  interior  deoofation 
is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  every  day.  The  emulation  of  the  opulent  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  no  doubt ;  but  an  increasing  taste  has  more.  Our  town  naAtm 
who  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  rich  and  exqukdtaly-tasleful  deoon^ 
rations  of  Mr.  George  Piatt,  (our  chief  metropolitan  artist  in  this  kind,)  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  best  and  most  reckerchd  manskos  of  our  own  and  sister  cities,  wiU  leoof- 
nize  at  once  the  eodal  inptaux  of  a  refined  taste  in  our  dwellings.  Attention  to  gmoeAil 
forms ;  to  the  harmonious  relations  of  colors  to  each  other,  in  hue,  tint  and  shade ;  the  avoid- 
ance  of  incongruous  associations,  that  may  ofllend  tha  eye ;  the  preservation  of  that  bland 
consistency  which  is  so  agreeable  to  contemplate,  and  which  fiUs  the  mind  with  such  plea- 
surable sensations ;  these  are  apparent  in  all  that  we  have  seen  from  tha  oompetent  hand 
of  our  accomplished  artist  Who  can  enter  a  house  in  which  chaata  coloring  is  appmpiv 
ately  distributed ;  'warm,  rich,  and  substantial  for  the  dining  apartnont,  light  and  ohaeiM 
for  bed- rooms,  cool  and  simple  for  the  lobby  and  vestibule,  grave  for  ths  libmry,'  elo», 
without  feeling  that  all  this  has  scarcely  \tm  to  do  with  the  oompieteneaa  of  a  dwieiling 
than  the  grace  and  keeping  of  the  rare  architectural  ornaments  and  devices  themselveal 
And  who  can  doubt  the  eflect  of  ihe  wAofe  upon  the  tasta,  we  had  almost  said  tha  Aeorl,  of 
the  possessor  of  such  a  mansion  1  We  rejoice  that  an  improved  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
public  is  producing  an  increased  demand  for  the  talent  and  skill  of  those  who  have  bean 
preeminently  conspicuous  in  eliciting  and  enhancing  it,  *  •  •  Woula  it  noa  be  as 
well  for  some  of  our  oonfectionerB  to  diangt  timr  poelt  ?  The  'moitoea'  whiah  one  en- 
counters now-a-nightB  are  certainly  not  of  the  *  highest  order  of  poetical  composition.' 
To  say  that 


*  A  phBSMOK  right  it  is  to  view 
The  ladies  fair  of  our  Yoric-New,* 

or  to  establish  a  self-evident  proposition  with 

*  There  Is  nethiiif  better  a  ymuf  bbsb**  credit  for  to  bsts, 
Thau  a  aweet  female  ceaq>aiuiMi  throvghottt  Ufo  for  to  ha-ev%* 

la  a  laieetion  upon  the  poetical  genius  of  *  our  great  and  mighty  republic'  •  •  •  We 
heartily  and  folly  endoiee  the  following  remarks  of  a  most  competent  contemporary 
eritio.  Hr.  Knkbland  is  one  of  the  best  sculptors  in  America :  '  Horace  Kneeland,  the 
aenlptor,  haa  in  hie  studio  in  the  Gmntte  Building,  comer  of  Chambers-street  and  Broad- 
way, two  remaritably  fine  busts,  which  for  integrity  of  expression  are  equal  to  any  that  we 
have  seen  by  Powebb.  They  are  of  Professor  Mapeb  and  Captain  Ericsson  :  the  first  is 
in  marble.  Mr.  Khseland  only  requires  to  be  more  extensively  known,  to  be  more  AiUy 
employed.  He  should  go  to  Rome,  for  the  name  of  it;  for  his  countrymen  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  an  American  can  attain  to  any  thing  like  respectability  in  nrt 
without  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  Italy.'  ...  We  have  twice  sat  down  with  one  of 
C  C.  Wemht  Aicn  ComANT's  matchless '  Knickerbocker  pens,'  (unmatched  at  least 
aavebytheif  *]fi«BftvA'ii,whaeh'can'tbebeat,*)to  remonstrate  widi  our  Alabama  cor- 
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wpotidgnt,  on  account  of  hii  non-fulfdtnent  of  a  promise  tonching;  a  certain  criiigw  whicli 
he  *  bftd  intended  fitt-  oar  pages.'  Send  It  on  at  once,  unless  otherwise  appropriated.  *  Dont 
let  ns  speak  to  yon  twice !'  •  •  •  Ws  welcome  to  the  present  namber  three  or  four  ad- 
ditions to  oar  nneqaalted  corps  of  contribntors,  whose  writings  would  reflect  honor  upon 
the  pages  of  any  magazine  in  Christendom.  The  productions  of  Albkrt  Pike,  Esq.  will 
find  as  grateful  and  ready  admiation  to  the  Knickcrbockkk  as  they  have  heretofore  found 
to  Blackwood's  Magazine ;  and  they  will  win  fWMn  our  readers  praise  as  cordial  as  that 
bestowed  upon  the  writer's  previous  eflbris  by  Chkistophxk  North.  The  '  Sketches  of 
Ihe  Great  West'  will  be  foand  to  compose  a  series  of  very  attmctive  papers.  They  are 
fiom  the  *  pen  of  a  ready  writer,'  familiar  from  boyhood  with  the  scenes  he  describes.  Ifis 
*  paternal  progenitor,'  an  author  of  no  little  reputation,  is  the  gentleman  who  <  has  known 
the  Mississippi  river  over  since  it  was  a  small  creek !'  '  Nkd  Buntlink's  spirited  *  Race 
on  the  Bahama  Banks'  will  escape  the  attention  of  none  who  have  read  his  previous 
sketches, '  Running  the  Blockade,' '  The  Masked  Ball,'  etc.  We  shall  always  be  gratified, 
as  We  are  sure  our  readers  will  be,  to  hear  from  the  author  of '  The  Ranger's  Adventure.' 
'  The  Walking  Gentleman'  opens  well ;  and  we  can  asnure  the  reader  that  he  will  *  fuliil 
the  promise  of  his  spring.*  Those  who  remcmbor  (and  who  does  not  ?)  'The  Young  Eng- 
lishman,'  wlU  need  no  incentive  to  peruse  '  The  St.  Leger  Papers,'  which  are  in  fiftct  but 
a  cootinuation  of  the  same  admirable  series.  The  chanutter  and  interest  of  the  tale  are 
foreshadowed  in  the  chapters  of  the  present  number.  Our  town-readers  will  remember 
the  Indian  lovers,  who  were  married  at  the  American  Museum  rome  three  or  four  years 
ago,  and  especially  the  handsome  and  afiecttonate  bride,  who  now  sleeps  in  the  Greenwood 
Cemetery.  Observe  their  counterparts,  in  the  story  of  *  The  Lost  Fawn,*  so  simply  and 
effectively  told  in  preceding  pages.  It  is  a  plain  narrative  of  facts,  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  records,  exactly  as  they  occurred,  events  which  took  place  as  it  were  under  his  own 
eye.  We  shall  hear  often  from  the  writer  hereafter.  Owing,  as  we  infer,  to  severe  wea- 
ther at  sea,  the  fifth  number  of  the  '  Letters  from  Cuba'  has  not  yet  been  received  by  us. 
It  will  doubtless  arrive  in  seacon  for  an  early  place  in  our  April  number.  •  •  •  These  is 
a  capital  paper '  in  Grarau*  for  the  present  month,  upon  Egolum,  and  especially  the 
egotism  of  authon.  It  is  written  in  a  fVee  yet  terse  and  sententious  style,  and  sparkles  with 
a  fnlidtous  collocation  of  words  and  sentences.    We  annex  a  single  passage : 

*As  the  raonkev  thinka  iti  own  otbpnof  the  moat  beantiftil  of  ereatad  beings,  so  thinks  the  poorssC 
bard  of  those  sickly  and  ugly  children  of  bis  brain,  on  whose  miserable  faces  he  has  etamped  his  in- 
tellectual Ittuif  e^  Aa  far  as  the  Individual  is  concerned,  a  poor  bard  is  as  happy  in  his  self-deceptive 
consciousness  of  fume,  as  those  who  possess  it  in  reality.  He  wraps  himself  up  wy  complacently  in 
the  cloak  of  his  couceit,  and  lies  down  to  pleosnut  dreams.  Very  delightful  likewise  is  it,  to  see  the 
sympathy  which  exists  among  small  authors  for  each  other,  notwithstanding  the  many  jealousies 
which  tend  to  divide  contemporaries  in  common-place.  For  the  mediocre  authors  of  the  past,  there 
is  always  a  chosen  clan  of  iuk-wasters  in  the  present  to  hold  them  in  remembrance,  however  name- 
less they  may  be  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Thus  we  often  observe  the  trite  and  mole-eyed  antiqua- 
rian huttting  among  the  dead  and  damned  authors  of  remote  periods,  to  gather  precious  morsels  of 
mediocrity,  which  Time  has  mercifully  rendered  scarce,  and  then  attempting  to  bully  his  ten  readers 
Into  the  conceit  that  they  are  priceless  pearls.  And  we  often  see  small  reviewers  standing  like  so 
many  critical  Canutks,  to  roll  back  with  their  fiat  the  waters  of  Lethe,  as  they  come  rushmg  in  to 
wash  away  all  traces  of  authors  whom  the  world  is  very  willing  to  let  die ;  or  sending  their  voices 
into  past  time,  to  bid  mouldering  reputations  burst  their  cerements,  and  revisit  the  glimpses  of 
the  moon.  As  deep  crieth  unto  deep,  so  shallowneaa  crieth  unto  shallowness,  in  all  ages.  If  such  bo 
the  strength  of  that  love  which  knits  common-place  to  common-place,  how  strong  must  be  the  pa- 
rental love  which  links  the  common  place  writer  to  his  own  soul's  progeny !' 

One  of  the  most  striking  eiamples  of  lofty  egotism  is  recorded  of  a  Portuguese  monarch, 
who  said  one  summer's  day,  as  he  quietly  enjoyed  his  siesta,  and  the  disjointed  images  of 
things  floated  h&zily  through  his  little  brain,  that  *  if  the  Alhightt  bad  consulted  Am  in 
the  creation  of  the  world,  he  would  have  spared  him  some  absurdities  !'  •  •  •  The  New- 
York  American*  afternoon  journal  has  been  united  with  tlie  *  Momvng  Courier  and  En- 
qiarer,  the  largest  and  most  profitable  daily  newspaper  on  this  continent  With  such  a 
corps  of  experienced  editors  as  Messrs.  Wbbb,  Kino,  Daniels  and  Raymond,  abundant 
capital,  and  indomitable  enterprise,  (he  '  Courier*  will  indeed  become  the  '  Times*  of  Ame- 
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rica.'  The  *  TVAkim'  hai  ariwn  like  a  phoenix  from  iti  aahei,  (we  tkmk  thiB  compariBon 
hai  been  UBtdbrfon^  hot  are  not  certain !)  and  in  new  and  handsome  tjrpe  at  once  raramee 
iti  place  of  honor  among  the  daily  joanals,  none  of  which  exceed  it  in  directnn«,  vigor, 
variety,  and  other  characteristics  of  a  well-conducled  and  influential  gasette.  The  *  New 
World,*  under  the  direction  of  its  new  editor,  Mr.  CHAftLBS  Eambs,  meeti  with  very  general 
praise.  It  appears  on  new  types,  in  the  laige  quarto  form,  and  contains  every  week  an 
illustrated  article,  the  engravings  of  yrhich  are  truly  admirable.  We  wish  our  contem- 
porary that  success  which  he  labors  so  well  to  deserve.  •  •  •  Thx  few  bright  days  of 
*  stormy  March/  which  seem  stolen  from  summer,  will  be  found  abundantly  prolific  of  kites ; 
which,  ai  usual  every  spring,  will  break  out  all  aver  the  metropolis,  *  with  a  very  alarming 
type,'  and  iq  every  variety  of  colur,  shape,  and  size.  Our  old  correspondent  *  Harkt 
FftANCO*  must  not  forgpt  his  promise  to  illustrate  the  advent  of  these  '  wingM  couriers  of 
the  air'  for  our  pages.  We  shall  remember  and  reciprocate.  •  •  •  Thackbray,  immortal 
as  *  Yelijowpluih,'  is  PnMCH*8  travelling  conn-ibutor  in  the  ESast  He  has  already  written 
from  Greece.  Turkey,  and  Egypt;  and  we  shall  doubtless  next  bear  from  him  in  Palestine. 
There  were  aasociationj*  ronneoted  with  Greece,  which  rendered  it  displeasing  to  the  tra- 
veller. He  always  had  his  doubts,  he  says,  about  the  classics,  on  account  of  the  brutal 
manner  in  which  tliey  were  beaten  into  him ;  and  when  he  came  to  Athens,  and  found  it 
a  humbug,  he  hailed  Ihe  fact  with  a  sort  of  gloomy  joy ;  and  as  he  stood  in  the  royal  square, 
he  cursed  the  country  which  had  made  90  many  thousands  of  little  boys  miserable.  He 
was  not  very  much  struck  witli  the  Temple  of  Thesbob  :  '  When  I  say,  quoting  Mobrat's 
g^iie•book,  that  *  it  is  a  peripteral  hexastyle,  with  a  pronaos,  a  posticum,  and  two  columns 
between  the  antss,'  the  commonest  capacity  can  perfectly  imagine  the  place.  It  is  built 
pf  Pentelie  marble,  of  the  exact  color  and  mouldiness  of  a  ripe  Stilton  cheese,  and  stands 
upon  an  irregular  ground  of  copperrculored  herbage,  with  black  goats  feeding  on  it,  and 
the  sound  of  perpetual  donkeys  braying  round  about.'  As  for  the  modem  buildings,  the 
best  of  thorn,  the  royal  palace,  resembles  Newgate  white-washed,  and  stands  on  a  mangy 
desert  His  *  first  impressions'  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  are  very  Napoieoneaque.  After 
an  exordium,  in  which  he  says  he  used  the  longest  words  he  could  find,  because  the  occa- 
sion was  great,  and  demanded  the  finest  phrases  the  dictionary  could  supply,  he  explains 
the  reason  of  his  ornamental  eloquence:  *  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  1814, 1  patted 
Ike grmi  placard  of  Fundi  on  the  Pyramid  of  Cheope  !  I  did  it!  If  I  die,  it  could  not  be 
undone.  If  I  perish,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain.'  He  crossed  the  Nile  two  or  three  times  on 
the  shoulders  of  '  abominable  Arabs,  who  take  a  pleasure  in  slipping,  and  in  making  be- 
lieve to  plunge  you  in  the  stream.  \^hen  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  brutes  stop  and  demand 
poney  of  you ;  you  are  alarmed ;  the  si^v^ges  may  drop  you  if  you  do  npt  give ;  you  pro- 
mise that  yon  will  do  so.  The  half-naked  ruflians  who  conduct  you  up  the  pyramid,  when 
t)|iey  have  got  you  panting  to  the  most  steep,  dangerous  and  lonely  stone,  make  the  same 
demand,  pointing  downward  while  they  beg,  as  if  they  would  fling  you  in  that  direction 
,on  refusal.  As  soon  as  you  have  breath,  you  promise  more  money ;  it  is  the  best  way :  you 
are  a  fool  if  you  give  it,  though,  when  yon  come  down.'  •  •  •  Thb  wiBzaid  tale  of  *  Dark 
fUMTfrn*  will  he  concluded  in  our  next  It  is  replete  with  varied  incident,  and  is  written 
in  a  style  of  rich '  poetical  prose'  which  finds  numerous  admirers.  The  following  papen, 
among  othen,  are  filed  for  unmediate  ^sertion:  'The  Study  of  Natural  History,'  by  the 
author  of  *  Europe  in  the  Beginning  of  Eighteen  Hundred  Forty-Two,'  an  article  in  our 
May  isnie,  for  1848,  which  will  not  have  been  forgotten  by  our  readers ;  *  The  Scalp- 
Honter;'  *  Fiance,'  by  Albbbt  Pikb,  Esq.;  <  Mater  Dolorosa,'  by  <  J.  F.  C;  'Turiush 
Sketches,'  *  The  Holy  Month  Ramazan,'  by  our  correspondent  at  Constantinople ;  *  Seventh 
Ode  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Hobacb  ;'  *  The  Solitude  of  the  Soul ;'  <  A  Night's  Adventure 
in  Cuba'  and  a  'Chapter  on  Middies,'  by  Nbd  BtrNTLOiB;  'Gossip  of  a  Player,'  and 
'  Stansas  on  the  Death  of  a  Dear  Child.'  Several  other  eommunications  in  prase  and 
vene  are  eithar  filed  kir  insertioo,  or  await  adequate  eiaminatinn.  9^  New  PMkatioitM 
noelvad  aftar  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  will  be  noiioed  in  cor  next 
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LmMAxr  RccoBBi— *  The  Scutk^m  amd  Western  Mugmdmn  tmd  RetineF  it  the  title  of  a  imw 
monthly  periodical,  the  lint  number  of  which  wu  reeentlj  iuned  ftom  the  Cherleeton  (gouth-Cnro- 
lina)  prees  of  M eenn.  Bvboxss  and  JjjfSfl.  *  Doefer  SoofS,'  «■  a  late  contemporary  mafmsine, 
the  *  Orion,'  terroc  the  ▼olamiDOU«  Southern  writerf  la  to  superintend  its  editorial  department.  The  pre- 
sent lubscription-lif  t  of  the  work  we  take  to  be  made  op  flrom  those  of  the  *  Magnolia*  and '  The  Orion,' 
both  of  which  publications  are  now  among  'the  things  that  were;'  the  editor  of  the  'last  surriyor' 
announcing,  upon  the  cover  of  the  new  magazine,  that  his  'Journal  has  met  the  fate  of  all  Southern 
fieriodicals  j  his  hopes  have  been  disappointed,  and  plans  ardently  cherished  and  arduoosly  prose- 
cuted, utterly  defeated  ;*  a  fact  we  regret  to  see  recorded,  for  our  fyrieod  Richa&xm*  sake,  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to  deserve  well  of  his  Southern  readers.  Having 
found  leisure  only  to  glance  through  the  first  paper  of  the  '  Review,'  we  are  not  prepared  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  merits  of  the  new  candidate  for  public  approbation,  farther  than  to  say,  that  its  neat 
appearance  is  much  in  its  favor.  Our  contemporary,  *  HAaar  Fxamco,'  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  perusing  the  work  more  attentively,  says  of  it  in  tais  journal :  *  It  professes  to  be  a  Southern  and 
Western  Review,  and  the  first  article  in  it  is  called  '  Americanism  in  Literature,'  which  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  cootaiuiug  nothing  in  relation  to  thatsubject.  Mr.Snoci  complains  of  the  great  amount 
of  money  which  the  South  ezpruds  for  Northern  productions  in  art  and  literature,  and  of  the  small 
amount  which  the  North  pays  for  Southern  works  of  a  like  class,  probably  not  without  good  reason} 
and  if  he  were  earnest  in  his  desire  to  produce  a  Southern  magasine,  he  should,  in  his  initial  number 
at  least,  have  filled  bis  columns  with  the  productioos  of  South  .'rn  pens.  The  best  things  in  the  present 
number  come  from  the  North.'  This  latter  charge  should  not  be  permitted  hereafter  to  lie  against 
our  Southern  contemporary.  The  *  Western  Literary  Journal,'  (edited  by  our  esteemed  correspon- 
dent, E.  Z.  C.  JuDSON,  l:Isq.,in  connection  with  his  able  partner,  Mr.  HiKx,)  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  in  terms  of  deserved  praise,  and  which  we  hear  is  acquiring  a  wide  circulation,  we  are  glad  to 
perceive  is  admirably  sustained,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  contributions  of  western  writers.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  Charleston  roagaziue:  We  confess  that  we  ourselves  rrgard  the  editcriai  annotations  of 
the  first  psper  as  exceptionable  in  point  of  wtyle ;  being,  to  our  eye,  so  diffuse  and  wordy  as  almost  to 
cover  up  the  argument  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Waahinoton  lavxNO,  in  one  of  his  *  Crayon  Papers'  in 
(he  Rnickbrbuckxr,  speaking  of  the  patriotic  home  influences  of  scenery,  observes,  that  grand  and 
noble  natural  otyects  vlly  th«mselves  forever  to  the  heart  of  childhood ;  *  they  grow  up  with  the  soul, 
and  unite  themselves  to  it,'  etc  Mr.  Simms  expresses  a  kindred  thought  much  more  magniloqnently : 
'  His  (the  American  boy's)  whole  soul  must  be  imbued  with  sympathies  canghl  from  surrounding  as- 
pects within  his  infant  horizon.  Tue  heart  mu«t  be  moulded  to  an  intense  appreciation  of  our  woods 
and  streams,  our  dense  forests  and  tieep  swamps,  our  vast  immeasurable  mountains,  our  voluminous 
and  tumbling  waters.  It  must  receive  iu  higher  moral  tone  from  the  exigencies  of  society,  its  tradi- 
tions and  Its  histories.  Leescned  (?)  at  the  knet  o/tke  gramd-dame,  the  bof  miutfratp,  u$  nbfecU  of 
famUiar  a»d  frequent  eaiuideratian,  the  broken  ekromelee  of  etnilUft  ond  thope  them,  as  he  growe 
older t  inio  coherence  and  effect.*  It  will  be  contended  by  few  persons,  we  may  presume,  that  a  style 
such  sa  this  is  either  forceful  or  felicitous.  The  general  pnrpoee^  however,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
editor,  and  adequately  presented  by  the  true-hearted  American  writer  whom  he  reviews,  and  Justly 
commends,  is,  as  w  e  have  often  contended,  worthy  of  grave  national  consideration.  There  is  an  error 
of  fact  in  the  subjoined  sentence :  *  We  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  not,  in  the  scomAil  language 
of  the  European  press,  a  mere  *  nation  of  shop-keepers  ;*  that  we  have  qualities  of  soul  and  genius, 
which  if  not  yet  developed  in  our  moral  constitution,  are  yet  struggling  to  make  themselves  heard  and 
felt'  The  editor  builds  much  upon  this  alleged  remark  of  the  *  European  press ;'  but  die  memondble 
compliment,  to  which  reference  is  had,  was  passed  between  France  and  England,  and  was  never  di- 
rected to  this  country ;  or  if  so,  loAsn,  and  where  1  We  wish  our  Southern  contemporary  entire  sue* 
eess ;  and  trust  that  the  enterprising  publishers  will  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  South  fbr  that  pa- 
tronage which  at  least  one  periodical  should  command  from  a  vast,  fertile,  and  we  have  no  doubt  in- 
tellectual region.  .  .  .  Thb  HARFxaa  have  issued  a  new  edition,  upon  flue  linen  paper,  with  excel- 
lent engravings,  of  Pbkscott's  *  FxaDiNANo  and  Isabblla,'  a  work  the  reputation  of  which  hue 
long  been  thoroughly  established.  Dickbns'  'Chimes,'  from  the  same  house,  have  been  ringing, 
since  our  last,  all  over  the  United  States.  This  production  has  much  of  its  writer's  peculiar  manner 
of  description,  whether  of  scene  or  individual  *character;  yet  it  lacks  the  spirit  and  interest  of  that 
matehUee  performance,  in  its  kind^the  '  Christmas  Carol.'  Its  lesson,  however,  is  a  wholesome  on^, 
and  its  biting  satire  well  bestowed.  How  many  'Aldermen  Curxe  and  Sir  Josbpr  Bowlbti  could 
we  count  upon  our  flngers ;  men  who  ean  give,  when  their  names  as  donors  are  to  appear  in  priati^l 
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report*;  who  can  be  oetentatioudiy  oiBcioua  of  their  terrieet  in  reforming:  end  eharluble  aoeietiee, 
where  the  ftct  U  to  be  known  and  commeoted  upon ;  end  yet,  wbo  wonid  reAue  the  nuMt  trifling  tern- 
pomry  aid  to  &  ft-iend,  or  the  inelleetboon  to  e  poor  neighbor,  which  night  lUl  ahort  of  the  neceaauy 
blaxou  to  the  world.  They  ere  very  *  prompt,'  like  Mr.  Bowlxti  their '  cash*book«,'  like  that  worthy 
fonctiopary'e,  are  always  ready  for  cervice,  either  for  entriee  or  excueea  {  but  like  his,  their  hemrU 
beat  aluggiahly  beneath  a  frosen  cruat  of  tranaparaat  telflshnets.  How  true  is  the  remark  of  a  be- 
nevolaut  modern  essayist:  'The  bumble  current  of  little  kindness,  which  though  bat  a  creeping 
streamlet,  incessantly  flows ;  altliough  it  glides  in  silent  secrecy  along  the  walks  of  private  life,  and 
makes  neither  noise  nor  appearance  in  the  world ',  pours,  in  the  end,  a  more  bountiAil  tribute  into 
the  store  of  human  comfort  and  felicity  than  any  sudden  and  transient  flood  of  detached  bounty, 
however  ample,  that  may  rush  into  it  with  a  mighty  sound.'  Hie  HiJiFaBS  have  also  in  press  a  eem- 
fUU  tditiom  of  Hallkcx's  poems,  beautifully  executed,  which  has  been  long  waited  for,  and  which 
will  speedily  make  way  for  a  teceii^  edition.  Mr.  Uai.i.bck'8  popularity  has  never  Ibr  one 
moment  abated.  *  Number  Forty-five  of  H  Ampsas'  Library  of  Select  Novels'  cooUins  *  The  Regent's 
Daughter,'  translated  iVom  Dumas  by  C.  H.  Town.  Esq.  We  htar  the  work  spiAen  of  in  terms  of 
high  praise,  but  have  not  as  yet  found  time  and  opportnnity  to  read  a  line  of  it.  That  it  is  well 
rendered,  the  translator's  mmm  is  a  suAcieat  guaranty.  ...  It  Is  very  rarely  that  we  meet  with  a 
better  number  of  a  monthly  publication  than  the  last  issue  of  the  '  YcU  LUerarf  Magmxitu,*  The 
papers  upon  'Agriculture,'  'Moral  Outlinea  of  History,'  and  the  'Ramblingsin  Italy,'  would  do  credit 
to  works  of  far  higher  pretaosions  than  one  conducted  by  mere  college-students.  The  number  con- 
tains a  view  of  a  propoeed  Oothic-ish  edifice  for  a  college>library,  a  very  effective  colored  wood-en* 
graving  of  *  Yale  College  and  Chapel  in  17d6.'  .  .  .  Musns.  Afpx.xton  and  Coup  ant  haTe 
pnblished,  in  a  large  and  well-printed  volume,  TAn.on*s  'Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Hstory; 
revised,  with  an  additional  chapter  on  the  United  States,  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Henkt,  of  the  New-York 
University;'  a  lumtnous  oompead  of  the  political  characteristics,  the  exterior  relations,  and  the  in- 
Mmal  condition  of  the  world  in  all  ages.  >  .  .  Thk  second  number  of  •  The  AmeriuM  Review  mud 
Whig  JamnuUf"  devoted  to  politics,  science,  literature  and  art,  has  made  its  appearance.  The  very  beat 
thing  in  its  pages  is  an  unique,  singularly  imaginative,  and  most  musical  effusion,  entitled  *  T%e  Anoas.* 
We  have  never  before,  to  our  knowledge,  met  the  author,  Mr.  Edoab  A.  Fob,  as  a  poet ;  but  if  the  poem 
to  which  we  allude  be  a  specimen  of  his  powers  in  this  kind,  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  welcome  him  in 
his  new  department.  We  skipped  the  elaborate '  Result  of  the  Election,'  the  flfty-lbur  columns  on 
'^.ison's  History  of  Europe,' (a  work  which  'has  been  subject  to  treatment'  A>r  several  months 
in  foreign  and  native  reviews  and  magasines,)  and  the  long  story  of  'Jack  Long.*  which  we  had  read 
•nder  another  title  in  the  '  Democratic  Review,'  where  it  appears)  by  an  nnlbreseen circumstance;  bat 
we  did  peruse  the  paper  on  '  Words,'  and  that  on  'Gobthb's  Egmont,'  with  unusual  pleasnre.  We 
hope  that  the  article  on  'Post>Offlce  Reform,'  notwithstandmg  its  length,  nmy  find  numerous  readers ; 
Ibr  it  treats  of  a  subject  which  deserves  both  special  and  general  consideration.  Six  editorial  pages 
are  devoted  to  brief  '  Critical  Notices  and  a  record  of  Foreign  Uterary  Miscellany.'  The  *  Review* 
looks  well,  and  promises  to  be  well  sustaiaed,  as  indeed  it  should  be,  by  the  great  political  party 
to  whose  interests  it  is  devoted.  We  wish  our  young  contemporary  all  success.  MacU  Fir- 
iHls  /  .  .  .  Ws  have  received  from  Messrs.  Wiixr  and  Putnam  *  A  Course  of  English  Reading, 
adapted  to  erery  Taste  and  Capacity,  with  Anecdotes  of  Men  of  Genius ;'  by  Rev.  Jamxs  Pt- 
cmorr,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  with  American  additions,  from  the  competent  hand  of  J.  O.  Coos- 
wxu.,  Esq. ;  and  '  Rome,  as  seen  by  a  New-Yorker,'  a  clear  and  most  attractive  picture  of  the  Eternal 
City,  and  iu  numerous  ofajecU  of  interest.  .  •  .  Ws  write  this  without  having  scs»  8.  BfAROAnBT 
FuujKft's  new  work,  *  Wiimam  in  the  likteteemik  Cemtmrf  ;'  bat  as  the  different '  forms*  of  the  volaom, 
were  passing  through  the  press  of  the  priater  of  this  Magasine,  we  kemrd  enough  of  it  read,  in  the 
proof-sheets,  to  be  enabled  to  pronounce  it  a  well-reasoned  and  well-written  treatise.  ...  A  Me. 
R  ocBXXTTi ,  an  Italian,  has  been  making  himself  very  ridicolous  by  writing  and  publishing  a  work  upon 
this  country  in  the  EngUsh  language.  With  fifty  errors  on  every  page  of  his  own  book,  he  complains 
elaborately  of  one  or  two  alleged  mistakes  ia  Hkadi.kt's  well-written  and  very  entertaining  volame, 
*  Italy  and  the  Italians.'  A  pleasant  sort  of  eriiie^  certainly !  .  .  .  Ws  have  received  from  Mr. 
Olivsk  Ditson,  Boston,  *  The  Death  of  Wabbkn,'  a  national  song,  the  music  by  Dempstsx,  which 
he  sings  with  great  sweetness  and  feeling.  A  vsry  fine  vignette,  representing  the  well-known  scene 
from  TauMBUia.*8  picture,  appeals  to  the  sjfs,  as  the  music  does  to  the  hearL  *  Sweet  Home  of  my 
Childhood,'  another  of  DsMPSTsn's  popular  ballads,  the  music  by  his  old  friend  and  instrnctor,  Mr. 
JouN  Daniel,  a  gentleman  to  whose  mariu  we  recently  adverted,  and  who  needed  only  to  be  J 
(0  be  highly  appreolated,  has  been  seat  as  by  the  pobUsher,  Mr.  Dubois,  Broadway. 
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THE    STUDY     OF    NATURALHISTOEY.* 

This  Magazine  has  always  said  its  best  word  of  encouragement  to 
the  cause  of  popular  education ;  and  now  we  purpose  to  take  another 
onward  step  in  this  department  To  introdace  any  science  as  a  new 
classic  among  elementary  studies,  demands  exact  knowledge  of  that 
science,  and  a  wide  survey  of  existing  institutions.  It  is  the  part  of 
wise  policy  for  our  country  to  borrow  from  other  lands  all  that  is  good, 
while  we  make  better  whatever  we  appropriate.  We  have  no  fear  of 
any  thing  foreign,  whether  in  science,  literature,  arts,  or  even  manners, 
so  long  as  we  can  filter  them  through  our  republican  minds  and  our 
puritan  hearts.  Our  country  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  this  business  of 
popular  education,  and  set  such  an  example  to  oar  sister  republics  of 
the  South  as  can  be  followed  with  safety.  We  should  teach  them  to 
hope  all  things  not  impossible,  and  to  believe  all  things  not  unreasonable. 

We  maintain  that  all  knowledge,  which  does  not  lead  to  error,  is  use- 
ful. Where  there  exists  in  a  nation  the  greatest  diversity  of  pursuits, 
there  the  business  of  society  goes  on  with  roost  precision  ;  and  where 
there  are  the  greatest  number  of  relationships  in  our  ideas,  there  we 
advance  most  rapidly  and  securely.  Happy  then  is  he  who  in  this  stage 
of  existence  can  acquire  the  most  knowledge  with  the  greatest  degree 
of  innocence.  To  educate  is  to  form  character ;  it  is  to  develope  all 
the  powers  in  their  natural  order,  proper  time  and  due  proportion,  so 
that  we  shall  see  in  that  grown-up  character  all  that  God  designed  in 
the  infant  constitution.  Education  does  not  so  much  consist  in  carrying 
materials  to  the  mind,  as  in  bringing  out  materials  from  the  mind.  To 
the  teacher  falls  the  sacred  omoe  of  education ;  (educo)  of  drawing 
humanity  out  of  man  ;  of  tempting  forth  the  various  energies  of  thought, 
and  of  becoming  a  fellow-laborer  with  Gon  in  bringing  out  the  godlike 
in  the  human  soul.     The  universe,  our  globe,  life,  truth,  art,  science, 
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faith,  immortality,  in  short,  every  thing  our  minds  can  know,  or  hope 
grasp,  are  means.  Man  is  making  his  progress  through  matter ;  he  is 
here  at  school,  schooling  for  eternity.  He  has  an  interest,  an  inevitable 
positive  interest,  in  every  moment  of  the  eternal  future.  We  may 
therefore  add  to  our  statement  just  made :  To  educate  is  to  form  immortal 
character. 

For  the  child's  body  GrOD  has  prepared  the  best  food  fitted  for  every 
moment  of  its  growth.  For  every  moment  of  the  child's  mind  he  has 
likewise  prepared  the  means  of  growth.  These  means  are  arranged 
in  a  naturally-ascending  series,  corresponding  to  the  gradually-unfolding 
powers  of  the  mind  ;  beginning  with  those  which  arrest  the  eager  cu- 
riosity of  the  youngest  child,  and  ending  with  those  which  reveal  them- 
selves only  to  the  searching  analysis  of  the  profoundest  philosopher. 
To  the  teacher  belongs  the  duty  of  applying  these  in  their  proper  por- 
tionsi  suitable  times,  and  simple  forces.  If  the  body  has  not  so  much 
of  the  natural  food  as  it  can  well  digest,  it  languishes,  and  is  not  such  a 
body  as  God  designed.  If  the  mind  has  not  so  much  of  its  natural  ali- 
ment as  it  can  well  digest,  it  languishes,  is  stinted,  and  is  not  such  a 
character  as  Gon  designed.  The  question  then  is,  what  has  GroD  pro- 
vided for  the  best  nourishment  of  the  young  mind,  and  how  should  these 
means  of  development  be  applied  so  that  we  may  realize  God's  idea  of 
a  man  ? 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  answer  this  question  except  as  pertains  to  one 
particular  branch  of  instruction,  and  that  branch  is  Natubal  History. 

God  seems  to  have  proposed  his  material  creation  as  a  standing,  per- 
petual study  to  his  intelligent  creatures,  where,  ever  learning,  they  can 
never  learn  all.  We  cannot  open  our  eyes,  nor  stretch  out  our  hands, 
nor  take  a  step,  but  we  see  and  handle  and  tread  upon  the  things  from 
which  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  and  the  most  useful  inventions 
have  been  deduced.  The  subject  of  Natural  History  is  no  narrower 
than  the  vast  creation  ;  a  history  of  nature.  The  study  of  this  science, 
then,  how  comprehensive ! — comprehensivcy  because  it  embraces  a  know- 
ledge of  all  the  beings  and  bodies  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
of  all  the  substances  under  that  surface  which  constitute  its  mass,  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  which  these  bodies  are  the  seat,  the  various  charac- 
ters which  dntinguish  them  from  each  other,  and  the  part  they  all  act  in 
the  great  economy  of  the  universe.  The  study  of  this  science,  more- 
over, how  simple  !  — simple,  because  it  has  to  do  with  what  our  eyes  can 
see,  our  hands  can  handle,  and  our  minds  can  know.  Leaving  the  fields 
of  conjectural  criticism  and  vague  hypothesis,  it  goes  to  plant  itself  on 
the  sterling  facts  of  nature  and  of  life. 

From  this  wide  field  of  truth  and  inquiry  we  select  one  topic,  sug- 
gested by  the  two  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  viz.  the  in- 
troduction of  Natural  History  as  a  regular  classic  into  all  our  colleges, 
academies,  normal  and  high  schools.  The  questions  which  seem  to 
embrace  our  subject  are  these : 

FmsT :  Is  Natural  History  a  science  which  youths  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  can  understand  ? 

Secoivd  :  If  they  can  understand  it,  ia  ft  a  study  which  will  help  to 
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develope  the  powers  of  their  minds  and  to  elevate  the  aflbctions  of  their 
hearts? 

Third  :  If  it  can  do  both  these,  how  can  it  be  introduced  as  a  regular 
classic  into  our  seminaries  ? 

I.  We  begin  then  with  asking :  Is  Natural  History  a  science  whick 
youths  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age  can  understand  ? 

We  answer.  In  all  the  best  private  schools  and  in  all  the  universi- 
ties on  the  continent  of  Europe,  pupils  of  both  sexes  study  this  science 
as  a  specific  part  of  regular  instruction ;  and  we  never  heard  it  said 
that  they  could  not  understand  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  pupils  there  have 
repeatedly  told  us  that  they  esteemed  it  the  most  attractive  of  all  studies. 
In  the  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  it  is  a  fixed  study,  as  much  as 
Greek  or  Mathematics.  If  European  pupils  can  understand  it,  cannot 
American? 

But  as  this  answer  to  our  question  may  not  be  whollpr  satisfactory  to 
some,  let  us  answer  it  in  the  fullest  manner  by  examining  the  topics 
most  fit  to  be  introduced  into  our  seminaries ;  and  this  examination  will 
convince  us  that  our  youth  can  understand  them.  We  might  here 
examine  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Chemistry  or  Zoology,  and  a 
specimen-lesson  might  be  selected  from  either  of  these  sciences  to  illus- 
trate the  simplicity  which  could  be  introduced  into  an  elementary  work 
which  successflilly  popularized  Natural  History  as  a  study  for  youth. 
Such  a  speciopen-lesson  we  will  here  attempt  as  an  example.  We  care 
not  from  what  department  it  be  taken ;  but  we  have  selected  the  Skele^ 
ton  of  BirdSf  because  it  is  so  little  known,  and  because  the  statements 
concerning  it  can  be  so  easily  verified.  Let  us  look,  then,  with  the  eye 
of  a  learner  at  the  skeleton  of  birds ;  and  the  following  questi(xis  and 
answers  may  introduce  us  into  the  school-room : 

QussnoN :  What  circumstances  claim  particular  attention  in  the 
skeletons  of  birds  ? 

Answer  :  The  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  then  tbeir 
peculiar  forms,  and  then  Uieir  natural  arrangement. 

QuBsnoN  :  What  can  you  say  about  these  ? 

Answer  :  The  materials  of  which  the  skeleton  of  birds  is  composed 
are  bones,  horn  and  gristle ;  and  their  peculiar  forms  and  arrangement 
may  be  seen  in  the  turkey  and  goose,  which  we  have  on  our  tables ; 
though  every  dififerent  order  of  birds  has  a  shape  exactly  fitted  to  its 
own  peculiar  mode  of  getting  its  living  and  rearing  its  young. 

QuxsnoN.  In  making  the  skeleton  of  birds,  what  objects  were  chiefly 
to  be  regarded  ? 

Answer  :  There  were  two  objects  to  be  secured ;  viz.  strength  and 
lightness. 

Question  :  Yes ;  and  how  were  these  secured  ? 

Answer  :  They  were  secured,  in  the  first  place,  by  adopting  quills, 
which  combine  strength  and  lightness  more  than  any  other  substance  in 
notice  ;  and  secondly,  by  making  the  bones  hollow  so  that  the  bird  can 
fill  them  with  air,  which  air  being  warmer  than  the  outward  air,  makes 
the  bird  a  sort  of  balloon  in  the  sky. 

Question  :  Can  you  state  another  curious  fact  on  this  subject  ? 

Answer  :  I  can ;  and  the  fact  is  this :  that  those  limbs  in  birds  which 
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are  the  moot  used  in  looomotion  have  bones  the  roost  hollow.  For  ex- 
ample, the  wings  of  the  ostrioh  are  not  hollow,  because  they  are  never 
used  in  flight ;  while  the  bones  of  its  legs  are  remarkably  hollow,  be- 
cause  they  are  used  in  locomotion.  So  the  leg-bones  of  great  fliers  are 
not  particularly  hollow,  because  these  birds  do  not  depei^  on  running ; 
while  their  wing-bones  are  remarkably  hollow,  because  they  are  umI 
for  motion. 

QxrEsnoN :  Can  you  mention  another  singular  &ct  relating  to  the 
skeleton  of  birds  ? 

AifSWEE :  There  is  one  relating  to  the  back-bone  or  vertebrae.  The 
vertebrae  in  the  mammalia  are  flexible,  and  unless  they  were  so  these 
animals  could  not  move  as  they  do ;  but  in  birds  the  several  small 
bones  which  compose  the  back-bone,  just  opposite  the  wings,  are  all  sol- 
dered together  so  that  they  cannot  bend,  and  the  reason  for  this  is,  that 
the  wings  in  flying  need  a  stifle,  immoveable  fulcrum  or  support  to  sus- 
tain them  in  their  violent  motions  of  striking  the  air.  This  contrivance, 
of  making  the  vertebrae  solid,  nearly  doubles  the  power  of  the  wings. 

QuBsinoif:  But  do  all  birds  have  stifl*  vertebrae  opposite  their 
wings? 

Answer  :  No ;  because  all  do  not  need  a  fulcrum.  For  example ; 
4he  ostrich  and  cassowary,  which  do  not  fly,  have  moveable  back-bones 
like  the  mammalia.  If  their  vertebrae  were  stationary  they  would  ex- 
perience extreme  inconvenience. 

Question  :  Is  there  any  peculiarity  in  die  articulation  of  the  head 
with  the  vertebral  column  ? 

Answer  :  There  is.  It  is  more  moveable  than  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals ;  and  it  is  effected  by  means  oione  rounded  eminence  in  the  upper 
bone  of  the  neck,  (called  condyle,)  Thus,  the  head  turns  as  on  a  swi- 
vel, and  the  bird  can  direct  his  face  completely  backward.  None  of 
the  mammalia  can  do  this,  because  in  their  bones  there  are  two  and  three 
cand3rles. 

Question:  Are  there  any  interesting  facts  pertaining  to  the  sternum, 
or  breast-bone,  in  birds  ? 

Answer  :  Yes,  many ;  and  one  of  them  is  this,  that  while  in  man 
and  in  the  other  mammalia  the  breast-bone  is  fastened  to  the  ribs  by 
cartilege  or  gristle,  thus  enabling  the  chest  to  expand  and  contract  in 
breathing ;  this  is  not  so  in  birds,  because  this  motion  of  the  bones 
would  make  the  fulcrum  of  the  wings  unsteady  and  flexible,  and  thus 
fatally  weaken  it  as  a  point  of  support.  Nature  knowing  this  has  put 
bone  in  birds  where  gristle  exists  in  all  other  animals,  and  thus  has 
completely  obviated  every  difficulty. 

Question  :  You  say  that  the  fastening  of  the  breast-bone  to  the  ribs 
diflers  from  that  in  the  mammalia.  I  would  ask,  if  the  breast-bone  it- 
self also  diflers  from  the  same  bone  in  other  animals  ? 

Answer  :  Certainly  it  does.  Look  at  the  sternum  of  a  man ;  it  is 
very  small,  while  that  of  a  duck  is  immense.  The  breast-bone  in 
birds  is  a  broad  shield  or  concave  buckler  spread  over  the  whole  breast. 

Question  :  But  why  are  they  so  much  more  expanded  in  birds  than 
in  other  animals  ? 

Answer  :  Because  the  great  muscles  that  move  the  wings  must  be 
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fastened  in  the  strongest  manner  possible ;  and  this  broad  surfaoe  of 
bone,  with  its  high  longitudinal  ridge  in  the  centre,  afibrds  room  for 
thus  tying  down  the  muscles  of  flight. 

Question:  Has  the  sternum  the  same  proportionate  size  in  all 
birds? 

Answer:  It  has  not.  The  ostrich,  for  example,  has  a  sternum 
smaller  than  that  of  the  swan  or  the  eagle ;  and  the  naturalist  is  tau^t 
to  decide,  by  the  shape  and  size  of  the  breast-bone,  whether  the  bird  be 
a  slow  or  a  vigorous  flier.  The  sternum  of  the  ostrich  is  too  small  and 
weak  to  give  any  strength  to  his  wings,  while  that  of  the  eagle  is 
broad  and  stout,  indicating  an  immense  power  of  wing. 

QuBsnox :  What  do  these  and  other  tacts  concerning  die  skeleton  of 
birds,  teach  the  reflecting  mind  ? 

Answer  :  They  show  that  exact  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  which 
pervades  creation.  He  who  ccmtrived  the  skeleton  of  birds,  made  it  to 
correspond  minutely  with  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  power 
of  gravitation. 

This  specimen  is  suiiicient ;  though  the  lesson  on  the  skeleton  might 
be  continued  to  a  great  length,  showing  at  every  step  new  marks  of 
wise  design ;  and  the  whole  might  be  as  easily  comprehended. 

Take  the  bill,  or  beak,  of  birds ;  and  whether  we  examine  those 
which  are  made  to  tear  flesh,  or  those  intended  to  crack  nuts,  or  catch 
fish,  or  open  oysters,  or  strain  water,  in  eaoh  and  every  group  we  shall 
see  surprising  diflerences,  yet  in  each  an  exact  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends.  So  likewise  of  their  feet ;  if  to  grapple  live  prey,  or  serve  as 
stilts,  or  to  defend  the  brood,  or  scratch  &e  ground,  or  row  in  the  water, 
each  species  will  abundantly  vindicate  the  perfection  of  its  form,  and 
show  to  a  demonstration  that  every  bone,  quill,  beak  and  talon,  are  in 
harmony  with  the  universal  order  of  creation. 

We  repeat,  that  this  is  not  a  tithe  of  what  may  be  said  on  the  skele- 
ton of  birds ;  but  this  is  enough  with  our  readers  to  show,  as  an  exam- 
ple, that  a  youth  of  twelve  years  could  perfectly  understand  it  all. 
Every  other  point  is  susceptible  of  being  made  equally  plain,  and  quite 
as  interesting ;  and  we  will  here  venture  to  add,  that  we  believe  the 
whole  science  of  natural  history  can  be  thus  simplified,  and  made  as 
much  more  clear  and  intelligible  than  grammar  and  rhetoric,  as  mathe- 
matics is  more  demonstrable  than  poetry. 

Had  we  more  space  for  adding  proofs  we  should  find  them  at  hand 
and  most  abundant ;  but  we  must  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a 
recapitulation.  First,  that  the  science  of  natural  history  is  a  regular 
and  cherished  classic  in  European  schools ;  and  Second,  that  its  lead* 
ing  principles  and  facts  may  be  so  stated  as  to  be  level  with  the  youth- 
ful comprehension. 

•  11.  Our  second  inquiry,  therefore,  is  this :  Is  Natural  History  a 
science  wUch  will  help  to  devehpe  the  intellectual  powers  and  to  eletHXte 
the  moral  affections  ? 

We  answer,  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  develope  the  intellectual 
powers.  Nature  was  the  first  volume  that  Heaven  published  for  the 
education  of  man,  and  Adam  was  its  first  student.  He  had  no  other 
book.    Creation  was  the  page  spread  out  before  Am,  and  God  was  his 
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teacher ;  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  give  distinguishing  names  to 
all  the  animals  of  the  ear£  and  sky.  From  his  day  to  ours  the  pure- 
hearted  and  reflecting  have  loved  to  hold  communion  with  Nature  in  all 
her  beautiful  forms ;  and  he  whose  thoughts  are  fixed  on  fiotany.  Che- 
mistry, Mineralogy,  Geology,  Zoology,  will  promptly  confess  that  they 
are  studies  which  require  minute  observation,  delicate  analyses,  serial 
proofs,  and  philosophical  dassification ;  thus  being  the  freest,  healthiest 
exercise  to  the  intellectual  powers.  Matter  in  its  various  forms  and 
combinations,  and  life  in  its  various  modes  and  forces,  constitute  the 
basis  of  all  physical  science,  while  they  are  die  truest  illustrations  of 
the  philosophv  of  mind.  Natural  History  is  thus  the  great  source  of 
human  knowledge,  the  great  object  of  mental  activity.  If  mathematics 
claim  to  have  positive  strength  in  developing  intellect,  then  surely  na- 
tural history  is  equally  potent ;  for,  the  severity  of  mathematics  marks 
all  the  processes  of  thought.  It  is  eminently,  in  this  respect,  an  exact 
science,  resting  on  demonstrations.  The  great  Cuvier,  that  second 
legislator  in  natural  science,  says :  '  The  habit  necessarily  acquired  in 
the  study  of  natural  history,  of  mentally  classifying  a  great  number  of 
ideas,  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  science  which  is  seldom  spoken 
of,  and  which,  when  it  shall  have  been  generally  introduced  into  the 
system  of  common  education,  will  perhaps  become  the  principal  one. 
It  exercises  the  student  in  that  part  of  logic  which  is  called  method^  as 
the  study  of  geometry  does  in  that  which  is  called  syilqgism  ;  because 
natural  history  is  the  science  which  requires  the  most  precise  methods, 
as  geometry  is  that  which  demands  the  most  rigorous  reasoning.  Now, 
this  art  of  method,  when  once  well  acquired,  may  be  applied  with  infi- 
nite advantage  to  studies  the  most  foreign  to  natural  history.  Every 
discussion  which  supposes  a  classification  of  &cts,  every  research  which 
requires  a  distribution  of  matters,  is  performed  after  the  same  manner ; 
and  he  who  has  cultivated  this  science  merely  for  amusement,  is  sur- 
prised  at  the  facilities  it  aflR>rds  for  disentangling  all  kinds  of  afiairs.' 
This  testimony  in  favor  of  introducing  natural  history  as  a  regular 
study  into  our  elementary  schools,  is  from  a  man  who  surpassed  all 
others  in  his  attainments  in  the  science,  and  whose  recommendation 
therefore  has  almost  the  force  of  a  divine  command. 

Take  chemistry,  and  see  it  penetrating  to  the  primitive  atoms  of  all 
substances,  then  unfolding  their  combinations,  revealing  their  powers, 
and  after  all,  reuniting  them  anew  for  the  progress  of  all  useful  arts ! 
How  do  we  admire  when  we  see  it  harnessing  galvanism,  electricity 
and  light  to  its  car,  and  make  them  fill  the  earth  with  comibrts  and 
health !  The  results  of  chemical  analysis  are  becoming  every  month 
more  imoortant  to  society ;  and  every  new  one  is  a  new  reason  why  the 
course  or  instruction  in  our  higher  schools  should  embrace  diem.  This 
science  opens  a  field  of  inquiry  to  the  young  mind  at  once  engaging  and 
profitable ;  and  we  have  known  boys,  twelve  years  old,  who  have  re- 
peated and  understood  the  experiments  of  learned  professors.  It  only 
needs  in  this,  as  in  many  other  departments,  that  we  should  have  suffi- 
cient faith  in  the  capacity  of  young  minds. 

With  equal  justice  similar  remarks  may  be  made  concerning  geology 
and  roinendogy.     They  are  scienoes  wbich  can  be  made  level  to  £e 
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youthful  comprehension ;  and  when  so  made,  they  will  heoome  sources 
of  healthful  excitement  and  industrious  observation. 

With  regard  to  botany,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  soon  become 
a  regular  classic  in  every  elevated  school.  Its  adaptation  to  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  children,  its  connexion  with  their  pleasures,  their  food  and 
even  their  medicine,  would  be  enough  to  insure  their  love  for  it,  with* 
out  connecting  it  with  the  first  form  of  organic  life  to  which  so  large  a 
part  of  the  animal  creation  looks,  and  to  which  all  animal  life  prima* 
rily  has  relationship. 

With  regard  to  zoology,  this  is  a  science  which  may  be  first  introduced 
because  most  easily  apprehended,  and  yielding  the  earliest  reward. 
The  animals  which  on  every  side  arrest  our  attention,  are  too  familiar 
to  need  description,  and  a  youth  would  be  already  in  possession  of  the 
requisite  introductory  knowledge  in  their  study.  He  would  often  be  but 
extending  his  view,  teaching  him  the  philosophy  of  what  (as  in  the  skele- 
ton  of  birds)  his  eyes  had  constantly  beheld.  The  means  of  study 
would  be  so  within  reach  that  this  part  of  natural  history  could  be  pur- 
sued  at  any  time  to  almost  any  extent. 

Among  the  advantages  which  this  study  imparts  to  the  intellectual 
faculties,  are  those  of  tracing  relationships  and  of  comprehending  its 
rigid  rules  of  classification.  Each  part  is  connected  as  directly  as  an- 
tecedent and  consequent  can  be.  It  is  said  in  commendation  of  mathe- 
matics, that  each  preceding  principle  well  understood  becomes  a  lurai* 
nous  introduction  to  the  next  succeeding.  This  is  also  true  to  its  fullest 
extent  In  zoology.  Each  law  of  life  with  which  the  pupil  becomes  ac- 
quainted serves  as  a  revealer  to  the  next  in  order ;  and  when  once  the 
series  is  well  entered  upcxi,  the  student  will  find  too  great  enthusiasm 
growing  within  Mm,  unless  he  has  the  privilege  of  entire  devotion  to  the 
science.  For  example ;  when  the  stuaent  is  able  to  distinguish  the  pe- 
culiarities in  the  teeth  of  different  (miers  of  animals,  how  soon  will  he 
be  able  to  decide  on  the  form,  food  and  habits  of  those  animals.  As  soon 
as  he  knows  accurately  the  bill  and  feet  in  birds,  or  the  mouth  and  fins 
in  fishes,  how  readily  will  he  classify  those  which  fall  under  his  notice. 
Now  think  what  an  infinity  of  relationships  are  connected  with  each  (me 
of  these  inquiries !  Questions  touching  earth,  air  and  water  immedi- 
ately arise  for  adjustment,  and  before  the  student  is  aware  he  finds  him- 
self environed  by  truths,  new  and  luminous,  all  rising  out  of  his  first 
lessons  in  animal  life.  Take  the  most  unfavorable  case ;  a  young  man 
in  a  country  village.  That  young  man,  if  he  had  been  taught  the  ele- 
ments of  zoology  at  school,  would  feel  an  interest  to  collect  all  the  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  etc.,  which  came  within 
his  reach ;  and  fixing  his  attention  on  their  shape,  size,  color,  motions 
and  habits,  would  soon  gather  a  little  museum  of  specimens.  His  taste 
Ibr  these  pursuits  would  not  die  out  in  his  soul,  because  there  would  be 
often  presented  to  him  new  illustrations  of  what  he  had  learned.  With 
Nature  for  a  book,  and  Nature's  GrOD  for  a  teacher,  he  could  not  walk 
far  widiout  seeing  some  new  passage  to  peruse.  Thus  his  mind  would 
always  be  awake  to  his  researches ;  and  selecting  one  department  as 
more  agreeable  to  his  taste  than  the  others,  he  would  miss  no  occasion 
of  enlarging  his  experienoe.    Thus,  on  his  favorite  topic  he  would  cen- 
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tre  his  thou^tt  and  feelings,  and  that  part  of  zoology  would  become 
his  erery-daj  theme  of  oonveraation  among  his  friends  and  fellow-labor- 
ers.  How  would  he  thus  fill  with  delightful  and  improTing  purauits 
many  of  the  hours  that  others  waste  in  racuity,  and  thus  educate  his 
mind  to  reflection,  and  his  heart  to  piety !  What  process  ipore  simple 
than  this ;  what  more  rational ;  what  more  attainable ;  what  more 
elevating?  At  how  little  cost  does  this  fill  life  with  interest!  The 
habit  of  methodical  thinking  would  be  gradually  strengthened  in  that 
younff  man's  mind,  till  it  came  to  preside  over  all  his  studies^  The 
thoughts  must  ccmform  to  that  beautiful  series  of  classes,  otders,  fami- 
lies, tribes,  and  species  into  which  created  beings  classify  and  arrange 
themselves.  Without  the  inductive  methods  noSiing  can  be  done ;  but 
with  them  we  can  make  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms 
qieak  out  the  laws  which  govern  the  stars. 

The  study  of  zoology  demands  and  begets  habits  of  observation. 
There  is  no  study  which  so  opens  the  eyes  as  natural  history.  There 
are  times  when  the  naturalist  would  be  glad  to  be  lined  leiih  eyes. 
Wakefulness  and  curiosity  are  up  in  all  their  strength,  and  the  feelers 
of  the  soul  are  all  spread  out  Knowledge  rushes  in  at  every  pore ! 
What  study  can  be  more  favorable  to  mental  progress  ? 

And  is  it  not  equally  favorable  to  moral?  This  question  we  promised 
to  answer.  Let  us  then  endeavor  to  look  at  creation  from  the  angle 
at  which  the  Dbht  looks  at  it 

The  universe  is  the  visible  translation  of  the  Crbatoe's  thought ; 
the  embodiment  of  that  great  idea  which  was  patterned  forth  in  his  own 
mind  before  he  said, '  Let  there  be  light/  After  that  glorious  prototype 
the  things  about  us  were  made^  each  sustaining  now  as  then  its  unbroken 
relationship  to  its  mighty  Maker.  The  careful  study  of  the  works  of 
God  must  lead  the  human  mind  to  adoration,  trust  and  love.  It  is  the 
study  of  natural  history  that  most  directly  promotes  this  highest  dig- 
nity of  the  mindy  because  it  is  tracking  the  Deitt  in  his  works ;  and 
surely  the  student,  as  he  comes  into  possession  of  the  dimne  thoughts, 
must  feel  his  own  enlarged  and  elevated.  He  thereby  comes  into  the 
sanctuary  of  his  own  being ;  nay  more,  he  comes  into  the  society  of  a 
higher  intelligence  than  his  own,  and  therefore  feel^  the  dignity  of  oue 
who  is  admitted  to  the  holy  of  holies.  What  lofUer  science  can  there  be 
than  that  where  the  Creator's  ideas  are  the  connecting  links  in  the 
chain  of  human  reasoning,  and  his  works  are  the  inspiration  of  the  in- 
structed heart  ? 

Now,  the  difierence  between  being  an  intelligent  reader  of  the  works 
of  Gon,  and  no  reader  at  all,  is  immense.  Suppose  you  are  placed  in  a 
splendid  gallery  of  first-rate  paintings,  exhibiting  the  poetic  conceptions 
of  the  most  inventive  artists.  You  know  little  or  nothing  of  paintings^ 
and  therefore  the  views,  figures  and  histories  before  you  are  so  many 
bewildering  hieiwlyphics  to  your  eye.  You  know  not  where  to  begin 
or  how  to  read.  Suppose  a  judge  and  connoisseur  should  enter  the  gal- 
lery, and  standing  with  you  before  a  group,  should  repeat  to  you  in 
words  the  story  the  painter  has  told  on  the  canvass.  As  soon  as  you 
have  caught  the  idea  and  got  the  key,  then  you  understand  every  stroke 
of  the  pencil ;  and  now  haw  entirely  different  to  you  is  that  painting ! 
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The  hieroglyphics  immediately  become  the  most  simple  and  expressive 
words.  You  look  at  the  facts  from  the  same  point  as  did  the  artist ;  you 
enter  into  his  thought ;  you  glow  with  his  warmth,  and  kindle  with  his 
spirituality ;  and  the  difference  between  your  present  state  of  knowledge 
and  your  former  ignorance  is  about  the  difference  between  a  seeing  man 
and  a  blind  one ;  and  this,  we  take  it,  is  exactly  the  difference  between 
the  naturalist  and  the  uninstructed  man,  in  their  observance  and  relish 
of  nature. 

To  make  this  point  yet  clearer :  suppose  you  stood  before  the  por- 
trait of  Newton,  not  knowing  it  was  his.  You  look  at  it  and  speak  of 
it  without  any  great  interest,  regarding  it  only  as  a  man's  head  on  a 
painted  canvass.  But,  suppose  a  friend  should  come  and  tell  you  it  was 
the  original  portrait  of  the  illustrious  mathematician  ;  would  the  state 
of  your  thoughts  remain  the  same  as  before  ?  Oh,  no ;  that  face  now 
becomes  all  radiant  with  hallowed  associations;  the  very  tints  before 
you  seem  to  glow  with  that  mighty  genius  which  decomposed  the  solar 
ray,  and  demonstrated,  with  all  the  majesty  of  truth,  the  compound  na- 
ture of  light.  The  moment  the  name  of  Newton  reaches  your  ear  you 
connect  with  his  form  before  you  the  great  law  of  gravitation,  which 
stretches  its  arms  to  the  outer  boundaries  of  creation,  holding  in  its  steady 
grasp  the  universe  of  God.  How  many  noble  thoughts  rush  to  the  soul  i 
and  how  different  your  mind  and  feelings  now,  from  what  they  were  in 
your  ignorance !  Be  assured  that  Nature,  to  its  true  and  loving  stu- 
dent, awakens  sentiments  and  emotions  as  vivid  and  as  lasting ;  while 
to  the  uninstructed  and  heedless  she  is  a  dead  and  unintelligible  pic- 
ture. 

Pardon  us  one  more  illustration.  He  who  looks  on  the  letters  of  a 
printed  page  sees  dark  lines  on  a  white  ground ;  but,  he  who  in  addi- 
tion can  read  and  comprehend,  he  looks  beyond  the  outward  forms  to 
the  inner  intelligence,  and  gathers  up  the  inspiration  that  lies  hidden 
under  these  dead  signs ;  so  he  who  looks  with  uninstructed  eye  upon 
the  vast  creation,  sees  sky,  earth,  fields,  tmimals  and  motion,  and  there 
he  stops;  while  the  naturalist,  regarding  also  these  outward  forms, 
passes  through  them  to  analyze  the  whole,  and  thus  penetrates  till  he 
comes  to  the  divine  idea,  or  central  model  after  which  the  whole  uni- 
verse is  formed,  with  its  perfect  unity  of  design  and  its  infinite  variety 
of  parts.  The  naturalist  reads  on  the  page  of  nature  the  grand  majes- 
tic text  of  Divine  wisdom  and  love,  written  in  characters  into  which 
Time  cannot  eat,  and  preserved  from  age  to  age  from  all  corrupt  inter- 
polations. Yes ;  he  traces  there  the  sublime  urtity,  the  universal  type, 
the  frontal  idea  existing  in  the  Divine  Mind,  connecting  the  mammoth  and 
the  snail.     In  one  word,  he  <  looks  through  nature  up  to  Nature's  God.' 

By  these  illustrations  and  remarks  we  would  enforce  the  simple  fact, 
that  the  study  of  natural  history  opens  to  us  ten  thousand  sources  of 
knowledge  and  happiness  which  are  forever  closed  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Now  the  question  is,  whether  our  children,  who  are  to  live  in 
this  world,  shall  always  walk  blindfold  through  it,  shut  out  from  all  the 
glory,  beauty  and  inspiration  of  nature?  Has  GrOD  given  us  eyes  to 
see,  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  feel,  and  then  placed  us  in  the  midst  of 
this  earthly  paradise,  where  every  sense  can  be  regaled,  only  that  we 
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should  shut  our  eyes  and  stop  our  ears,  and  petrify  our  hearts?  Poor 
Julia  Brace  and  Laura  Bridgman,  who  have  been  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
from  birth,  have  an  apology  for  their  ignorance  of  the  works  of  GrOD ; 
but,  for  us,  whose  heads  are  all  planted  over  with  the  hungry  inlets  of 
knowledge,  there  is  no  excuse  for  dooming  ourselves  to  their  condition: 

*Or!  how  cMut  thott  reaoanc«  the  bouodleM  store 
Of  cbarms.  which  Nature  to  bf^r  rotary  yields ! 
Tba  warbling  woodland,  the  rptoundinr  abora, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  the  garmture  of  nelds, 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  soo^  of  even, 
All  that  the  sheltering  mounuin's  bosom  shielda, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven, 
Ohl  how  canst  thou  renoaoce,  and  hope  to  be  fofgiTen!* 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  proper  study  of  nature  begets  devout 
affections ;  and  this  truth  has  given  rise  to  the  common  maxim,  *  that  a 
true  naturalist  cannot  be  a  bad  man.'  God's  works  do  appeal  strongly 
to  our  higher  natures ;  and  may  we  not  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
from  the  radiant  page  of  creation  are  to  be  read  the  first  lessons  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  ?  When  our  first  parents  opened  their  eyes  upon 
Paradise  they  saw  beauty  ;  and  when  they  walked  its  fields  in  inno- 
cence they  felt  sublimity.  The  young,  and  pure,  and  trusting  spirit  is 
ever  thus  in  harmony  with  the  universe ;  and  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory will  keep  it  in  the  blest  communion.  The  fresh  and  docile  heart 
takes  to  nature  as  instinctively  as  the  grazing  animal  takes  to  the  field, 
or  the  web-footed  fowl  to  the  sea.  These  tendencies  have  been  forcibly 
arrested  in  our  children  by  the  same  unnatural  process  by  which  some 
grazing  animals  are  never  allowed  to  see  a  pasture,  and  some  web-footed 
fowls  are  cooped  up  for  life  in  a  dry  pen.  Children  have  been  so  forci- 
bly crowded  into  the  narrow  and  artificial  paths  made  by  men,  that  the 
wide  and  cheerful  paths  of  nature  have  been  untrodden.  Only  give 
natural  history  its  fair  chance  among  the  studies  of  youth,  and  we  are 
confident  it  will  become  one  of  the  most  grateful  and  eflicientof  thefor- 
mative  powers  in  education.  The  boy  who  desires  to  have  his  miniature 
garden,  his  faithful  dog,  and  his  hive  of  bees ;  and  his  sister,  who  must 
have  her  plat  of  flowers,  her  dear  Canary  and  her  golden  fish,  do  both 
show  the  common  taste  of  the  human  heart  to  hold  communion  with  na- 
ture. Human  taste  is  a  creation  of  God,  and  that  taste  finds  its  objects 
in  the  kindred  works  of  God  ;  that  mind  therefore  which  is  in  harnnony 
With  nature,  dwells  in  the  Divine  idea.  Such  a  mind  feels  that  it  gravi- 
tates toward  the  great  spiritual  centre,  and  rejoices  in  its  oneness  with 
the  Infinite. 

We  close  this  part  of  our  subject  with  an  inference.  *  In  the  begin- 
ning God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  :'  He  looked  upon  the  works 
of  his  hand  and  pronounced  them  good.  By  the  study  of  these  works 
we  seem  to  look  at  creation,  from  the  same  angle  at  which  the  Dbitt 
looked  at  it,  and  we  then  understandingjy  join  Him  in  his  decision  of  ap- 
proval ;  and  we  infer,  that  from  the  very  constitution  of  the  hunian 
mind,  and  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  there  cannot  come  to  the  mind 
these  thoughts,  nor  to  the  heart  these  emotions,  vnUiotU  expanding  the 
one  and  elevating  the  other. 

IIL     If  then  it  be  true  that  the  study  of  natural  history  will  help 
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to  unfold  the  reasoning  powers  and  to  elevate  the  pious  affections,  the 
only  remaining  question  is,  how  can  this  study  be  introduced  inio  our 
seminaries  of  learning  ? 

We  answer,  by  making  their  presidents,  guardians  and  teachers  feel 
the  force  of  the  truths  now  stated.  As  soon  as  they  are  persuaded  of 
them  they  cannot  hesitate.  We  cannot  hesitate  to  beoome  fellow.work- 
ers  with  that  great  Teacher,  whose  lessons  are  written  all  over  the  world 
in  letters  of  light,  and  whose  blessing  descends  upon  youth  as  his  dew 
distils  on  the  opening  flower. 

Many  governors  of  literary,  scientific  and  educational  establishments 
have  said  to  us,  '  We  should  .like  to  make  natural  history  a  regular 
study  in  our  seminary,  but  we  have  no  proper  books.'  In  botany,  che- 
mistry,  and  geology,  there  are  excellent  manuals ;  and  the  two  works  of 
Professor  Edwai^s  and  Mr.  Wyatt,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  show 
that  zoology  has  not  been  overlooked.  The  first  lessons  in  zoology  by 
the  distinguished  French  savan  were  prepared  by  him  many  years  ago. 
He  has  since  given  an  extended  work  on  the  same  subject,  illustrated 
with  valuable  anatomical  drawings.  His  fame  and  success  drew  upon 
him  the  attention  of  the  French  Government,  and  he  has  lately  furnished 
at  their  request,  a  treatise  on  zoology  superior  to  any  that  preceded  it. 
Out  of  the  abounding  good- will  of  this  excellent  scholar,  he  offered  a 
copy  of  all  the  plates  of  his  last  work  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  who 
DOW  has  them  for  the  illustration  of  a  work  on  zoolog}*,  preparing  under 
the  guidance  of  his  learned  friend.  With  a  microscopic  eye  to  exa- 
mine  particulars,  and  a  telescopic  one  to  look  at  groups,  the  French 
philosophers  have  laid  all  succeeding  ages  under  obligations  to  them. 
The  philosophic  rigor  of  their  classifications,  based  on  actual  dissec 
tions,  is  a  glory  to  science.  Among  those  who  have  devoted  their  chief 
strength  to  the  lucidus  ordo,  we  find  M.  Lemmonnier,  whose  work  Mr. 
Wyatt  has  translated  ;  and  here  we  must  express  our  regret  that  the 
author  has  not  enlarged  and  simplified  the  treatise, so  as  to  render  it  ac- 
cessible to  youth.  If  better  books  are  needed  in  some  departments  of 
natural  history,  we  trust  that  scholars  will  appear  ready  and  willing  to 
furnish  the  necessary  manuals.  All  will  be  welcome  to  this  field  of 
labor,  and  the  more  that  enter  it  the  better.  The  series  of  class-books 
on  zool(^y  now  preparing  will  soon  appear  to  take  their  modest  place 
by  the  side  of  others,  and  do  their  humble  part  in  the  great  enterprise. 
We  know  of  no  better  way  for  naturalists  to  bring  this  subject  before  the 
proper  authorities.  We  are  sure  that  all  such  efforts  will  be  viewed 
with  candor ;  and  that  there  are  many  who  will  kindly  overlook  some 
defects  in  execution,  while  they  generously  patronize  the  noble  object 
that  such  contributions  are  designed  to  assist.  Especially  to  the  <  Ame- 
rican Institute  of  Instruction,'  and  to  the  Natural  History  Societies,  may 
the  friends  of  this  science  look  with  confidence,  assured  of  aid  in  every 
plan  that  promises  an  upward  step  in  the  means  of  elementary  in- 
struction. 

Having  thus  answered,  as  our  limits  would  allow,  the  three  questions 
proposed,  we  add  a  few  remarks,  somewhat  inferential. 

The  study  of  natural  history  is  happily  free  from  all  parties  in  poll, 
tics  and  sects  in  religion ;  thus  giving  the  freest  exercise  to  all  our 
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powers,  without  the  interference  of  any  narrowing  prejudice  or  conven. 
tional  aim. 

It  is  a  study  particularly  fitted  to  our  country,  where  the  means  of 
▼erifying  the  leading  principles  are  within  the  reach  of  every  village. 
If  this  science  should  become  a  fixed  study  in  all  our  normal  schools 
and  academies,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  in  all  our  colleges,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  make  collections  of  specimens,  and  have  them  deposited 
where  all  the  pupils  can  have  the  freest  access  to  them.  We  have  seen 
some  of  the  high  schools  in  Massachusetts  which  have  gathered  many 
interesting  specimens ;  and  as  every  region  has  some  peculiarities  in 
its  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  domains,  it  would  become  a  most  easy, 
useful  and  agreeable  exercise  for  students  to  collect  and  arrange  what 
they  find  about  them.  After  a  few  years  the  system  of  exchanges,  so 
common  in  Europe,  would  get  into  operation,  and  then  the  science  would 
become  a  new  bond  of  fellowship  between  separated  but  congenial  minds. 
If  a  microscope  could  be  added  to  such  a  collection,  so  much  the  better ; 
and  if  an  itinerant  lecturer,  or  school  missionary,  would  take  this  science 
among  his  other  subjects  for  awakening  young  minds  to  reflection,  and 
young  hearts  to  piety,  so  much  the  better  still. 

Among  the  incidental  advantages  attendant  on  this  pursuit,  we  trust 
we  may  reckon  this,  that  it  will  put  an  end  definitely  and  forever  tp  that 
whole  system  of  murder  and  cruelty  that  is  visited  on  the  harmless  races 
of  animals,  be  they  quadrupeds,  birds  or  insects. 

May  we  not  count  the  promotion  of  health  as  among  its  benefactions  ? 
It  brings  its  votary  into  the  open  air,  and  prompts  to  those  muscular  ex. 
ercises  out  of  which  come  growth  and  strength.  How  many  domestic 
prison«.doors  in  America  would  it  be  a  blessing  thus  to  open  ! 

It  is  profitable  to  the  purse  too ;  for  it  belongs  to  that  skill  which  has 
taught  how  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  be- 
fore. It  instructs  how  to  improve  the  races  of  animals,  so  as  to  give  us 
better  clothing  and  sweeter  food ;  while  it  reveals  how  to  arrest  most 
efiectually  the  ravages  of  those  insects  which  destroy  our  crops,  and 
those  worms  which  scuttle  our  ships.  In  short,  its  botany  and  chemistry 
have  uncounted  wealth  yet  in  store  for  some  future  Linnaeus  and  Davy, 
as  its  geology  and  zoology  have  for  some  future  Cuvier. 

There  is  another  incidental  advantage.  Some  minds  have  a  bias 
toward  valuing  chiefly  all  deviations  m>m  nature,  considering  those 
productions  alone  as  curious  and  interesting  which  break  through  her 
laws  and  mar  her  beauty.  Now  the  study  of  natural  history  takes 
ofi*  the  eye  from  these  aberrations  from  the  prevalent  wisdom  and  bar- 
roony  of  nature's  works,  in  order  to  fix  them  upon  the  oft-repeated  and 
all-surrounding  proofs  of  completeness  and  perfection. 

Some  will  grant  there  is  yet  another  good  in  its  protective  power  over 
the  mind,  mw.a-days  we  are  surrounded  with  miraculous  claims  to 
supernatural  nonsense ;  and  we  know  of  no  studv  so  curative  of  these 
thick-crowding  absurdities  as  that  of  nature  ;  and  the  more  that  natural 
science  is  studied,  the  less  will  impostors  prevail.  Ghosts  are  terribly 
afraid  of  day-light.  Natural  science,  more  than  any  other  study,  steadies 
the  mind.  Its  truths  once  acquired  are  not  like  those  vaporous  theories 
that  watoh  their  ocoaaioDs  to  vanish  from  the  thoughts ;  but  they  are 
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substantial  facts,  and  like  our  4iousehold  friends  are  ever  presenting 
their  faces  for  grateful  recognition.  It  is  not  among  the  least  attractions 
of  our  favorite  study  that  its  truths  are  easily  remembered. 

Is  the  science  we  recommend  isolated,  or  does  it  accord  with  our 
social  instincts  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  every  thing  pertaining  to  it  is  dif- 
fusive  and  social.  In  this  business  of  science,  we  are  all  indebted  to 
the  parent  minds  that  have  preceded  lis ;  but  their  legacies  have  descended 
to  the  world  generally,  and  not  to  heirs  and  assigns  that  can  be  named 
only  in  the  will  of  the  testator.  Nature's  largess  is  universal  and  irre. 
spective.  Natural  science  brings  all  classes  and  conditions  together. 
There  is  no  monopoly,  there  is  no  solitude  ;  because  the  natural  philo- 
sopher is  addressed  continually  by  many  living  voices ;  voices  not  of 
reproach,  not  of  scorn,  not  of  defiance,  not  of  discouragement,  but  voices 
of  endearment,  of  invitation,  of  trust  and  of  hope.  It  is  eminently  a 
social  study.  Man's  heart  answers  to  nature,  and  nature  answers  to 
man's  heart.  They  were  both  made  by  the  same  Being,  and  made  for 
each  other.  The  mind  thus  instinctively  forms  a  friendship  with  the 
nature,  which  is  crowding  about  our  path,  and  which  is  asking  for  com- 
munion and  copartnership.  Is  there  not  a  sympathy  between  the  wide 
and  winning  lessons  of  creation  and  the  open,  asking  spirit  of  childhood  ? 
Lord  Bacon  says :  <  He  that  would  enter  the  kingdom  of  nature  must 
enter  it  as  the  christian  does  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  little  child.'  No  sentiment  can  be  truer  than  this.  Docili^,  thirst 
for  exact  knowledge,  and  love  of  truth ;  these  are  the  beautiful  attributes 
of  childhood,  and  Uiey  accord  harmoniously  with  the  teachings  of 
nature. 

Allow  us,  then,  in  strongest  urgency,  to  recommend  the  introduction 
of  natural  history  as  a  regular  classic  into  all  our  normal  schools  and 
academies,  and  especially  into  those  institutions  whose  aim  it  is  to  un- 
fold harmoniously  all  the  faculties  of  man.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
this  science  would  be  a  welcome  substitute  in  many  schools  for  the 
history  of  national  wars,  the  debates  of  angry  politicians,  the  sublimi- 
ties of  rhetoric,  and  the  mazes  of  grammar.  We  are  sure  that  pupils 
will  find  its  study  both  head-work  and  heart-work.  It  brings  the  rea- 
soning  powers  into  immediate  contact  with  all  the  laws  of  matter, 
motion  and  life,  while  at  the  same  time  it  brings  the  moral  aiTections  into 
communion  with  their  universal  harmonies.  It  leads  us  to  see  the  works 
of  God  as  they  are,  and  then  by  irresistible  consequence,  to  feel  that 
they  are  *  very  good.'  It  spreads  out  before  us  the  proofs  of  a  Cbsator, 
and  then  the  reasons  for  our  trust  in  His  wisdom,  power  and  love.  How 
many  therefore,  are  the  pleasures  of  the  naturalist !  His  are  the  satis- 
factions which  flow  from  looking  at  nature  from  the  divine  point  of 
observation,  of  seeing  the  relations  man  bears  to  the  universe,  of  tracing 
the  general  adaptation,  the  all-pervading  harmony  and  the  sublime  intent 
of  the  whole ;  and  added  to  these,  the  joys  of  systematic  and  satisfac- 
tory thinking,  of  well-sinewed  limbs,  and  a  heart  tuned  to  gladness. 
Permit  us  then  to  say,  that  when  this  study  shall  take  the  rank  it  deserves 
among  our  means  of  education,  the  rank  it  now  holds  in  the  best  semi- 
naries of  Europe,  that  it  will  be  found  effective,  above  most  others,  in 
developing  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  youth. 
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or  examples  there  are  thousands ;  we  content  ourselves  with  one,  and 
he  is  a  host.  Our  own  Audubon  says  of  himself:  <  When  I  had  hardly 
yet  learned  to  walk,  and  to  articulate  those  first  words,  always  so  endear- 
ing to  parents,  the  productions  of  nature  that  lay  spread  all  around  were 
constantly  pointed  out  to  me.  They  soon  hecame  my  playmates ;  and 
before  my  ideas  were  sufficiently  formed  to  enable  me  to  estimate,  the 
difference  between  the  azure  tints  of  the  sky  and  the  emerald  hue  of 
the  bright  foliage,  I  felt  that  an  intimacy  with  them,  not  consisting  of 
friendship  merely,  but  bordering  on  phrenzy,  must  accompany  me  through 
life ;  and  now,  more  than  ever,  am  I  persuaded  of  the  power  of  these 
early  impressions.  My  father  generally  accompanied  my  steps,  pro- 
cured birds  and  Howers  for  me,  with  great  eagerness  pointed  out  the  ele- 
gant movements  of  the  former  and  the  splendid  attire  of  the  latter.  My 
valued  preceptor  would  then  speak  of  the  departure  and  return  of  birds 
with  the  seasons,  and  would  describe  their  haunts ;  and  more  wonderful 
than  all,  their  change  of  livery ;  thus  exciting  me  to  study  them,  and 
to  raise  my  mind  toward  their  great  Crbatob.' 


THE        ADVENt       OF       SFBING 


Tva  B«-r»Bth  Od«  of  Vbm  Fourth  Book  of  Hokaos  is  approprtate  to  the  ooaaon  en  whieh  wo  baTo  on- 
torad.  In  tho  followtsg  tnoalatioo,  an  attompt  IxAa  boen  mad*  not  only  to  •xproo*  tin*  aontiaMiita  bat 
•lao  to  adopt  tha  aatra  of  tha  otisinal,  aa  fu  aa  tba  eonatmotlon  of  Si^ilkh  ▼waa  would  parxntt.  ' 


Thk  iiiowi  have  fled,  the  green  gnm  docbee  the  fieUly 

Leaves  on  the  branches  throng ; 
Earth  all  is  chang'd ;  the  less'ning  streamleti  yield, 
And  gently  glide  along. 


The  sister  Graces  dare,  with  vest  nnboond. 

With  dancing  Nymphs  to  bend, 
While  the  sweet  hours,  the  year,  in  vaiying  roandy 
To  us  a  warning  send. 


Warning  of  change  and  death !    The  wintry  ftost 

Melu  at  the  aephyr's  breath ; 
The  spring's  soft  gales  in  summer's  heat  are  lost. 
And  Summer  sinks  in  death. 


The  iVnitful  Antmnn  poon  her  bounties  dien, 

Till  Winter  scowls  once  more ; 
Yet  the  fleet  moons  shall  every  loss  regain, 
And  brighter  skies  restore. 


Bat  ah !  when  we,  to  join  the  mighty  dead. 

Sink  at  th»  moamfm  call, 
To  when  JEkzam,  Tullub,  Ancttb  tread  ^ 
Dust  and  a  shade,  we  lall ! 
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And  who,  Tokqvatub,  who  can  know  that  Heaven 

Another  day  may  span, 
Ere  all  thy  wealth,  save  that  now  brightly  given, 
»haU  bless  thy  greedy  heir? 


What  can  avail  when  brought  to  Minos  hence. 

What  move  his  stem  decree  t 
Not  thy  high  birth,  thy  powerful  eloquence, 
Mor  e*en  thy  piety. 


Diana's  self  the  chaste  Hippolttus 
Claim'd  from  the  shades  in  vain ; 
Nor  could  for  his  Pirithoos,  Thmmzvu  thus 
Break  the  Lethsan  chain. 


THE      S  C  A  L  P-H  U  N  T  E  R. 


A     •KMX.VXBTORIOAX.     BXBTOS. 


Far  be  it  from  ipe  to  detract  from  the  fair  fame  of  our  ancestors. 
Least  of  all,  would  I  cast  any  reflection  on  those  frontier  heroes,  the 
memory  of  whose  exploits  lives  in  the  homely  chronicles  of  Dbase,  or 
in  the  '  collections'  of  some  Historical  Society ;  or  faintly  survives  in 
the  mouldering  pages  of  some  obscure  ms.  Yet,  if  truth  be  told,  their 
valiant  deeds  were  not  always  achieved  under  the  inspiration  of  pure 
patriotism.  The  backwoodsmen  of  a  century  since  sometimes  hurited 
Indians  from  the  same  motive  that  urges  those  of  our  time  to  hunt  wolves ; 
viz..,  the  bounty  on  scalps.  In  the  year  of  which  I  propose  to  treat, 
1724,  the  bounty  in  New-Hampshire  was,  if  my  recollections  do  not 
fail  me,  ten  pounds  ;  not  an  eighth  part  of  the  sum  which  peaceful  and 
scrupulous  Pennsylvania  long  afterward  offered  in  the  day  of  her  dis- 
tress, when  the  savages  of  the  West  broke  in  upon  her  frontier.  How 
far  such  measures  are  consonant  with  religion  and  morality,  is  a  question 
which  I  gladly  leave  to  be  decided  by  pious  philanthropists,  who  can 
form  no  conception  of  the  circumstances  that  made  them  necessary ; 
for  I  propose  merely  to  relate  plain  facts,  and  leave  reflections  and  in- 
ferences to  my  betters.  Should  I  be  called  upon  to  produce  authority 
for  what  I  say,  I  am  permitted  to  refer  to  an  ancient  manuscript  diary, 
kept  by  the  Rev.  Phimeas  W.  Stone,  of  Portsmouth,  and  preserved  in 
the  small  but  valuable  library  of  the  New-Hampshire  Fraternity  of  the 
«*.  T.  This,  however,  relates  merely  to  the  earlier  part  of  our  narra- 
tive. The  remainder  must  be  regarded  as  of  a  character  somewhat 
less  authentic,  as  it  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  a  tradition  preserved 
by  a  few  old  squaws  of  the  St.  Francis  tribe  ;  one  of  whom,  rendered 
good-humored  and  loquacious  by  the  benign  influences  of  a  bottle  of 
rum,  told  the  story  at  a  hunting-camp  near  Lake  Megantic. 
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A  party  of  the  tribe  just  mentioned  came  in  July,  1724,  to  work 
their  usual  butcheries  upon  the  back  settlers  of  New-Hampshire. 
Eight  white  men  undertook  to  chastise  them,  and  secure  the  bounty. 
The  savages  were  now  retiring,  which  they  did  with  remarkable  celerity, 
and  in  an  unusual  direction.  The  whites  plunged  into  the  forests  after 
them.  For  nearly  a  fortnight  they  hung  on  their  rear,  unable  to  find  a 
good  opportunity  to  attack.  They  traced  them  past  Lake  Winnipisio- 
gee ;  and  from  the  top  of  Red  Mountain  saw  them  cross  the  beautiful 
lake  beyond,  in  two  canoes,  made  hastily  of  bark  for  the  purpose.  Again 
striking  their  trail,  they  followed  it  some  twenty  miles  farther,  into  the 
recesses  of  those  wild  mountains  that  stretch  from  the  present  town  of 
Conway  toward  the  great  father  of  New-England  hills.  Meanwhile 
the  savages  lost  all  suspicion  of  pursuit,  as  was  evident  from  their  care- 
less manner  of  encamping,  and  the  great  profusion  of  game  which  the 
frontiers-men  found  around  their  smouldering  fires. 

One  hot  afternoon,  the  party  came  to  the  brow  of  a  precipitous  hill, 
looking  northward,  which  commanded  a  wide  prospect  of  forests  and 
lonely  mountains.  In  all  probability  there  was  no  human  being  within 
the  range  of  a  dozen  leagues  save  themselves  and  their  destined  prey. 
In  its  terrible  solitude  it  was  a  scene  of  more  than  Alpine  sublimity ; 
but  what  chiefly  interested  the  hunters  was  a  smoke  that  rose  dense  and 
distinct  through  the  thick  carpet  of  boughs  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley 
just  below  them.  The  afternoon  sun  was  beating  powerfully  on  the 
cliff  where  they  sat,  and  filling  the  sultry  air  with  the  resinous  odors 
of  the  spruce  and  pine  that  grew  around.  They  watched  till  it  had 
sunk  behind  the  bristling  firs  on  the  ridge  of  the  western  mountain ; 
and  then,  as  the  usual  crimson  hue  of  an  American  sunset,  which  had 
suffused  the  whole  landscape,  turned  to  a  gray  obscurity,  and  the  half, 
starved  wolves  began  to  call  and  reply  from  opposite  hills,  they  descended 
and  groped  their  way  toward  their  victims.  With  great  difficulty  and 
danger  they  managed  to  surround  the  fires  of  the  savages.  Their  mo- 
tives were  none  of  the  most  magnanimous,  it  is  true  ;  but  one  cannot 
help  admiring  the  hardihood  of  thus  assailing  a  very  superior  force  in 
a  wilderness  whose  savage  features  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  fill 
with  awe  and  terror  any  but  the  manliest  heart. 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  on  the  incidents  of  the  ignoble  and  desperate 
conflict  that  followed.  The  white  men  had  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground  for 
hours,  before  the  last  savage  had  wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket,  and 
lain  down.  They  counted  eleven  Indians  around  the  two  fires.  It  was 
now  near  midnight ;  the  damp  air  of  the  forest  was  very  chill,  and  the 
fires  had  sunk  to  glowing  piles  of  coals,  that  shed  a  dim  ruddy  light  on 
the  sleepers,  the  mossy  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  the  thick  undergrowth 
around  the  spot.  The  leader  of  the  whites  was  about  to  give  the  signal, 
when  an  Indian  turned  in  his  sleep,  murmured,  and  finally  arose ;  awa- 
kened apparently  by  the  cold.  Dropping  his  blanket,  he  approached 
the  fire,  and  stirred  the  embers  with  a  stick ;  when  a  stream  of  crack- 
ling sparks  flew  upward,  illuminating  for  a  moment  the  distorted  boughs 
and  shadowy  leaves.  This  sudden  light  was  answered  by  a  scream  so 
piercing  and  unearthly,  that  the  ferocious  frontiers-men  started  at  their 
posts ;  and  with  a  loud  flapping  of  wings  among  the  branches  overhead, 
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a  huge  dark  bird  sailed  off  into  the  depths  of  the  forest.  The  Indian 
immediately  took  a  handful  of  tobacco  from  a  pouch  by  his  side,  and 
scattered  it  on  the  9oal8,  as  an  offering  to  the  Great  Homed  Owl,  whose 
supposed  connexion  with  the  divinities  of  his  national  mythology  pro- 
cured it  this  remarkable  honor.  This  was  the  poor  fellow's  last  act  of 
piety.  At  that  instant,  the  white  men  poured  upon  the  sleepers  a  deadly 
fire,  and  bursting  in  with  a  fierce  shout,  beat  down  those  who  rose  with 
axes  and  rifie-butts.  Of  the  eleven,  all  but  two  were  killed  at  the  camp, 
or  at  a  short  distance  from  it.  One  of  these  two  bounded  into  the  dark 
woods  and  escaped  ;  the  other  was  soon  traced  to  a  neighboring  <  wind- 
fall,' where  no  man  could  follow  him,  among  the  decayed  trunks  and 
roots  and  tangled  branches.  The  dogs  of  the  white  men,  however,  soon 
penetrated  into  its  depths,  killed  the  wounded  wretch,  and  drew  him  out. 

Thus  was  a  deed  achieved,  of  which  the  reverend  gentleman  before 
mentioned  speaks  in  his  diary  with  high  praise,  as  an  act  of  eminent 
service  to  God  and  man.  The  actors  themselves  felt  well  satisfied. 
Having  peeled  the  trophy  from  each  head,  they  tossed  the  carcasses  into 
the  bed  o£  a  cold  and  sluggish  rivulet,  that  flowing  from  the  clear  springs 
in  the  heart  of  some  granite  mountain,  glided  lazily  hard  by,  half  hid 
by  fallen  trees,  decaying  logs  and  mosses,  and  the  abundant  vegetation 
that  sprang  from  the  rich  forest  soil.  There  they  left  them  to  be  nibbled 
by  the  minute  trout  that  darted  in  the  pure  icy  waters ;  while  seated 
around  the  rekindled  fires,  they  ate  the  moose-meat  which  the  Indians 
had  lefty  and  refreshed  themselves  with  draughts  from  their  rum-canteens. 
They  ate  and  drank  with  the  spirits  of  a  party  of  successful  wolf- 
hunters  ;  and  when  they  laid  down,  they  slept  the  sound  sleep  of  health 
and  toil. 

But  the  morning  brought  reflection  and  regrets.  They  grumbled  over 
their  bad  luck.  One  savage  had  escaped.  The  mo^t  prominent  figure 
in  their  group  was  an  old  man,  who  sat  on  a  log,  leaning  lazily  forward, 
with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  While  he  extracted  the  rich  marrow  from 
a  thigh-bone  of  moose  with  his  jack-knife.  A  little  torn  straw  hat  was 
stuck  jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  gray  bristly  head  ;  his  leathery  coun- 
tenance expressed  a  kind  of  reckless  good-humor,  which  his  present 
discontent  did  not  wholly  banish ;  though  you  might  see  that  his  fea- 
tures could  readily  assume  the  expression  of  anger  and  even  ferocity. 
He  was  venting  his  wrath  and  uneasiness  through  his  toothless  jaws,  in 
a  succession  of  oaths  and  injurious  expressions,  uttered  by  no  means  in 
a  surly  manner,  but  in  a  reckless,  boastful  spirit,  that  had  survived  his 
youth.  This  old  reprobate  was  eager  for  gain  ;  had  a  keen  relish  for 
the  chase  ;  and  was  desirous,  moreover,  to  exhibit  his  superiority  to  his 
fellow  sportsmen.  These  motives  combined  to  produce  the  resolution 
he  presently  expressed,  to  set  out  alone,  and  not  rest  till  he  had  taken  the 
scalp  from  the  head  of  the  remaining  Indian.  So,  calling  his  dogs  and 
shouldering  his  gun,  he  calmly  marched  away,  without  a  word  of  leave- 
taking  on  either  side ;  after  that  cold  manner  which  his  countrymen 
seem  to  have  caught  from  their  extirpated  enemies,  the  aborigines,  and 
which  often  hides  as  warm  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  the  breast  of  man. 
His  companions  returned  with  great  glory  to  the  settlement3,  whither  we 
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will  not  follow ;  but  turn  to  pursue  the  old  man  on  his  adventurous 
quest. 

For  four  days,  the  staunch  huntsman  tracked  the  ^me  northward, 
through  forests  and  over  mountains.  Whatever  were'his  faults,  fear  was 
not  one  of  them.  Neither  the  howlings  of  beasts,  nor  the  deep  solitude 
of  his  situation,  nor  any  sense  of  his  ferocious  purpose,  ever  disturbed 
his  rest.  With  his  dogs  for  sentinels,  he  slept  as  quietly  on  a  bed  of 
spruce-boughs,  to  the  music  of  some  savage  stream,  as  on  the  straw  of 
his  own  frontier  cabin.  His  hardened  muscles  were  never  fatigued, 
though  he  struggled  from  sunrise  to  sunset  through  tangled  brushwood 
and  obscure  ravines ;  over  decaying  logs,  and  the  thousand  pit- falls  and 
impediments  that  annoy  the  forest  traveller.  His  course  lay  always 
through  the  obscurity  and  dampness  of  the  dense  wood ;  except  at  times, 
when  he  would  hear  the  noise  of  a  stream  below  him,  and  emerge  from 
the  forest  darkness  into  a  beautiful  sun-lit  vista  of  trees  and  glancing 
waters.  At  such  times,  he  could  see  that,  as  he  proceeded,  the  moun- 
tains grew  wilder  and  higher,  and  closed  gradually  around  him. 

Late  one  afternoon,  when  he  had  all  day  toiled  stubbornly  on  in  twi- 
light,  and  was  looking  upward  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  bright  sky  through 
the  leaves,  he  heard  again  the  sound  of  water,  and  by  the  transparency 
in  the  screen  of  maple  saplings  before  him,  he  knew  the  opening  was 
near  at  hand.  In  a  moment  he  put  aside  the  slender  boughs,  and  stepped 
out  into  the  broad  stony  bed  of  the  Saco,  just  where  it  emei^es  from  the 
Notch  of  the  White  Mountains^  It  was  a  wild  and  beautiful  scene. 
The  tumbling  waters,  the  long  lines  of  birch  trees,  maples  and  beeches 
that  reached  their  branches  over  it ;  the  stiff  pines  that  shot  up  into  the 
air  above  them ;  the  great  pile  of  granite  crags  that  rose  from  the 
woods,  bristling  with  firs,  three  thousand  feet  sheer  upward ;  all  were 
tinged  with  the  crimson  of  approaching  evening ;  all  lay  in  the  quiet 
of  the  wilderness,  which  the  ripple  and  murmur  of  the  stream  only 
made  more  impressive. 

The  old  man  did  not  trouble  himself  with  the  scenery.  His  feelings 
were  those  of  bitter  vexation ;  for  he  knew  himself  close  upon  his  game, 
and  here  the  savage  had  taken  to  the  water  and  thrown  his  dogs  off  the 
scent.  He  dashed  into  the  wide  and  shallow  stream,  and  wading  up  the 
middle,  sent  a  dog  on  either  bank  to  search  for  the  lost  track.  The 
very  first  angle  he  turned  showed  him  his  prey,  wading  naked  and 
unarmed,  for  he  had  fled  fVom  the  massacre  without  his  gun.  The  old 
hunter  did  not  repress  a  cry  of  fierce  exultation,  which  the  sleeping 
mountains  prolonged :  then,  as  the  unhappy  savage  leaped  splashing  to 
the  bank,  he  followed  close,  and  set  his  dogs  again  on  the  track.  They 
made  the  woods  resound  with  their  fearful  baying :  the  old  man  held  his 
gun  poised  for  a  shot ;  and  the  trio  dashed  on  at  a  pace  at  which  that 
tangled  wood  was  never  traversed  before  or  since.  He  of\en  tripped  and 
fell ;  the  thorns  and  branches  tore  away  fragments  of  his  clothing,  and 
bared  his  gray  head,  Twilight  soon  came  on.  The  old  human  blood- 
hound cared  for  none  of  these  things.  At  length,  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, he  broke  out  from  the  woods,  upon  a  broad  surface  of  rocks, 
stones  and  gravel,  interspersed  with  stunted  bushes ;  while  at  a  little 
distance  on  the  right  stood  a  forest  of  dead  trees,  bare  and  white,  seem- 
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ing  in  the  dim  light  like  a  host  of  skeletons.  All  around  towered  high 
mountains,  half  clothed  with  shaggy  forests;  and  their  precipitous 
crags,  old  weather-stains,  and  scars  of  avalanches,  gave  them  the  aspect 
of  savage  desolation.  The  old  hunter  scarcely  saw  them.  AH  that  met 
his  eye  was  the  slender  figure  of  the  Indian,  leapine  like  a  frightened 
deer  toward  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  the  left«  He  dashed  a^er  him 
at  full  speed,  over  piles  of  rock  and  stone,  strewn  by  an  ancient  ava- 
lanche over  the  narrow  valley,  where  none  but  a  sleep-walker,  or  such 
a  frantic  sportsman,  could  have  passed  in  safety.  It  was  in  the  Notch, 
close  to  the  place  where  the  unfortunate  Wiileys  afterward  met  theii* 
fate. 

The  game  soon  began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  choosing  the  place 
where  the  avalanche  had  come  down,  and  cut  for  itself  a  pathway,  re- 
sembling, in  all  but  its  depth,  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  These  mountains 
are  every  where  channelled  with  such  ravines,  which  often  extend  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  seem  at  a  little  distance  like  deep  gashes  cut  in  their 
sides.  Most  of  them  expand  and  ^row  shallow  as  they  approach  the 
base,  where  the  torrent  of  earth  and  stone  spread  itself  over  the  valley. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  Indian  bounded  up ;  the 
hunter  and  dogs  followed.  The  sides  of  the  ravine  rapidly  approached 
each  other^  and  grew  more  abrupt  and  high ;  the  ascent  became  steeper 
and  more  perilous.  A  little  stream  that  trickled  down  the  narrow  and 
steep  passage-way,  and  spread  itself  over  the  smooth  XDcks,  made  the 
foothold  very  precarious.  The  dogs  were  soon  brought  up.  They  stop- 
ped at  the  foot  of  a  deep  pitch  of  the  rock,  against  which  they  pawed  in 
vain  eflforts  to  ascend,  and  made  the  rocks  echo  with  their  cries.  The 
eager  old  man  climbed  on.  The  sides  of  the  ravine  now  towered  over 
his  head,  leaving  only  a  strip  of  the  darkening  sky  visible  between  their 
opposite  edges.  His  eflforts  soon  brought  him  to  a  height  whence  the 
baying  of  the  dogs  sounded  up  the  passage  faint  and  distant.  He  caught 
frequent  elimpses  of  the  Indian,  scrambling  on  before  him ;  and  once^ 

getting  a  fair  sicht,  he  fired.   The  mountains  bellowed  back  the  report ; 
ut  the  Indian  climbed  on  unhurt.     Still  the  old  man  gained  rapidly 
on  him,  clenching  his  jaws  together  with  eagerness  and  longing. 

At  length,  however,  a  long  reach  of  the  ravine  stretched  upward  in 
the  obscurity  bef(»re  him !  He  looked,  and  saw  nothing  of  his  prey^ 
Furious  with  anger  and  disappointment  at  the  renewed  activity  of  the 
savage,  he  pressed  on  faster  than  before.  A  snKX)th  rock,  nearly  per- 
pendicular, soon  arrested  his  progress.  He  did  not  dream  of  pausing, 
but  began  to  work  his  way  up  the  dangerous  precipice,  with  his  mind 
occupied  by  the  sole  thought  of  overtaking  and  slaying  the  Indian^ 
With  every  faculty  at  its  utmost  tension,  availing  himself  of  every  lit- 
tie  point  and  crevice,  he  did  what  no  man  else  could  have  done ;  he 
climbed  half  way  up  the  steep  wet  face  of  the  rock ;  but  here  he  waa 
obliged  to  pause ;  and  for  the  first  time,  his  blood  cooled,  and  he  was 
conscious  of  the  peril  of  his  situation.  He  moved  his  hand  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  over  the  rock,  clammy  with  the  spreading  water  of  the 
little  streamlet,  and  found  scarcely  a  crevice  large  enough  to  thrust  a 
finger  into,  or  a  projection  that  a  foot  could  rest  against.  He  looked 
up ;  the  edge  of  the  precipice  Was  twenty  feet  above  his  head^     He 
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looked  down ;  there  were  the  sharp  projecting  angles  of  the  rocky  sides 
of  the  ravine ;  and  below,  all  lay  in  deep  blackness,  like  a  bottomless 
gulf.  He  tried  to  descend ;  but  his  foot  moved  vainly  from  side  to  side, 
searching  for  the  place  where  it  had  last  rested  when  he  was  climbing 
up.  To  ascend  was  perilous  enough ;  to  descend,  impossible.  His 
hair  began  to  bristle.  He  listened,  and  heard  from  below  the  faint  bay- 
ing of  the  hounds.  Hitherto  he  had  clung  to  his  gun  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct, but  now  he  let  it  drop.  The  oaken  stock  struck  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  with  a  dull  shock,  and  splintered  to  pieces :  there  was  a  pause  for 
an  instant,  and  then  came  the  clanging  rattle  of  the  barrel,  as  it  bounded 
from  side  to  side  of  the  ravine,  down  the  mountain.  The  old  man 
thought  he  must  soon  follow  it,  and  the  thought  gave  him  desperation. 
His  alternative  was  to  be  dashed  to  pieces,  or  to  gain  the  top  of  the  rock ; 
and  to  this  fearful  task  he  applied  himself.  His  success  was  almost 
miraculous,  as  those  who  have  seen  the  place  will  confess.  He  did 
reach  the  top ;  but  all  his  limbs  were  aching  with  the  strong  and  con- 
tinued strain  of  every  muscle ;  the  ends  of  his  fingers  were  worn  to  the 
bone ;  the  flesh  was  rubbed  from  his  knees ;  and  his  heart  throbbed 
with  a  violence  that,  though  unfelt  while  he  was  climbing,  almost 
choked  him  when  he  laid  himself  down  at  the  top.  Poor  wretch !  It 
would  have  been  better  for  him  had  he  fallen.  The  level  rock  he  had 
attained  was  not  eight  feet  across.  Beyond  it,  rose  up  another  preci- 
pice, full  sixty  feet  high,  perpendicular,  smooth,  and  wet;  while  on 
each  side  the  loftier  walls  of  the  ravine  destroyed  every  chance  of  es- 
cape. The  old  scalp-hunter  was  caught  in  his  own  trap.  There  was 
not  a  civilized  man  within  more  than  ninety  miles. 

The  Indian  had  escaped  from  the  ravine  at  a  point  where  its  sides 
were  less  precipitous  than  elsewhere,  and  the  long  tough  root  of  a  spruce, 
hanging  several  yards  from  the  top,  helped  him  in  the  most  dangerous 
part.  He  was  now  safe  in  the  woods,  on  the  surface  of  the  mountain. 
The  eager  hunter  had  passed  on,  without  dreaming  that  the  game  had 
given  him  the  slip. 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  on  his  fate.  In  the  morning  he  looked  down  the 
frightful  gorge  in  front,  and  on  the  cliiSs  that  imprisoned  him,  to  see  if 
no  possibility  of  escape  ofiered ;  for  till  then  his  hardy  spirit  had  not 
quite  despaired.  The  daylight  dispelled  every  shadow  of  hope.  At 
the  edge  of  the  ravine,  a  hundred  feet  over  him,  his  startled  eye  encoun- 
tered a  human  face,  peering  down  upon  him  from  behind  a  stunted  pine 
that  projected  over  the  gulf.  It  was  the  Indian,  who  had  seated  him- 
self there  to  exult  in  the  fate  of  his  enemy. 

The  old  man  spent  two  days  in  his  prison.  The  afternoon  of  the 
second  day  was  peculiarly  beautiful :  the  atmosphere  had  a  softness  not 
conmion  in  New-England ;  and  while  the  western  mountains  seemed  en- 
veloped in  a  blue,  transparent  haze,  the  warm  sunlight  poured  full  on 
the  rugged  slopes  to  the  east.  The  desolate  valley  wore  the  mildest 
aspect  its  savage  features  could  put  on ;  like  a  sleeping  warrior  dream- 
ing  of  his  home.  The  evening  brought  a  change.  A  thunder-gust 
came  up,  and  in  a  few  moments  filled  every  gully  and  ravine  with  foam- 
ing waters,  and  drift-logs  driving  down. to  the  valley.  The  old  man 
was  swept  from  his  place  in  an  instant,  but  the  watchful  Indian  found 
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him  next  morning  wedged  under  a  rock ;  and  a  week  after,  his  gray 
hairs  were  fluttering  in  the  wind  from  the  top  of  a  cahin  in  the  Indian 
village  of  St.  Francis,  by  the  side  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

The  Indians,  it  is  well  known,  believed  these  mountains  the  abode  of 
a  malignant  spirit ;  and  this,  they  say,  was  the  greeting  he  gave  to  the 
first  white  man  who  ever  found  his  way  into  the  Notch.  The  writer 
must  not  be  understood  to  give  his  authority  in  support  of  so  loose  and 
frivolous  a  tradition,  thereby  putting  in  jeopardy  his  reputation  as  an 
antiquarian,  and  —  what  is  of  far  more  oonsequenbe  than  mere  personal 
considerations — misleading,  perchance,  the  unsu^cting  reader,  who 
has  confided  himself  to  his  guidance.  It  is  his  duty  to  remind  him  that 
the  White  Mountains  were  visited  long  before,  by  one  Neal,  and  his 
party,  who  found  that  country  *  daunting  terrible,'  and  made  all  haste 
to  escape  from  the  dismal  neighborhood.  It  is  not,  however,  recorded 
of  this  party,  nor  of  any  other,  prior  to  1724,  that  they  visited  the  defile 
called  the  Notch ;  so  that  this  Indian  story  may,  afler  all,  be  entitled  to 
as  strict  credence  as  any  portion  of  the  narrative  whatever. 


D    o    u    B    T    I    If    o 


MOM 


If     T     S 


■  X     VBJrXT     A.     OZ.A]kK. 


Thouob  the  worid  be  brurht  before  m. 
Bright  with  hill,  ftnd  ynX;  and  ttnani ; 

Thomrh  the  tkiee  be  iimny  o'er  m. 
Golden  as  an  infant's  dtenm : 

Tlioash  the  heart  with  ky  berahing, 
Gauelen,  hopeful  in  m  ywdb. 

Like  a  fountain  ufiward  nulling, 
Sparkling  with  the  dews  of  troth : 

And  the  ftrtore,  doodlen  breaking 
O'er  a  dear  and  doodlea  past, 

Thoqghti  deliriooi  awakmg. 
Wildly  throQgingf  wild  and  &ft: 

Thonghti  of  pore  and  h%h  ahihition. 

Martial  honor,  dvic  &nie ; 
Love,  and  panion'eiweet  fimitiQn, 

Lanrelled  glory,  deathlen  i 


Thoogfa  the  life  that  is  within  m 
PfMMS  onward,  fearlen  still, 

Pledged  the  gilded  prize  to  win  ns. 
Pledged  the  aool,  and  pledged  the  wiU: 

Tet  dark  mooienti,  doabc-beclonded. 

Withering,  chill  the  striTinc  tool. 
And  the  fhtare,  nust-enehroiued, 
^  Darkens  o'er  the  promised  goaL 


Visiottary  forms  deceiving. 


Lore  astray  the  steps  of  youth; 
jan  us,  trusting  and  believing^ 
Tram  the  nair6w  path  of  truth. 


Gazing  on  the  scenes  Elysian, 
Hope  has  painted  on  ourslnr* 

Drawing  near  the  winning  VMkn, 
LUtea  mist  the  ooUmfly: 

Like  a  misty  phantom  flying, 
Or  perchance,  in  chamd  form, 

lichtand  beauty  slowly  dying. 
Yield  to  darkness  and  to  ston 


Dim  fbrashadowiius  of  sorrow 

On  the  spirit's  mture  fest, 
As  we  know  a  stormy  morrow 

By  the  sunset's  doinded  west 

Yet  press  on !  though  doubting,  fearless ! 

On !  with  steadfest  heart  and  eye : 
Clouds  that  gather  dark  and  cheerleai, 

Hide  a  blue  and  sunny  sky. 

Bdd  resolve  and  strong  endeavor. 
Heart  that  never  feinti  nor  dies, 

In  the  struggle  conquer  ever, 
Evervrin  the  beckoning  ptixe 
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TO       MY       VINB 


Hakd  is  the  groand  thou  hatt,  my  ^^ne, 
Btranse  is  thd  toil  where  thoa  art  plaoed; 
Thifl  u  not,  ben,  thy  native  bone. 

Yet  ran  not  all  to  waste ! 
Some  few  though  slender  dosten  rear, 
For  love  of  him  who  plants  thee  hen : 

Thus  answered  be  his  pain. 

Nor  all  his  labor  vain. 


A  hoUow  rockbehfaid  thee  stands, 

Thai  shields  thee  from  the  northern  stonn ) 

Into  the  bosom  of  thy  leaves 

Gathers  the  sunshine  waim. 
Along  thv  trellis'fiame  are  trained 
The  tenoer  shoots  thy  nowth  has  sained ; 

Thus  strenfftbenecTmav  they  nw 

Up  tow'rd  the  sunny  skies. 


Hien  drink  the  dews  of  heaven,  my  vizis, 
Draw  from  the  earth  her  juices  rare, 
With  its  round-swelling  lusciousness 

Thy  purple  burthen  bear. 
Until  the  vintage  days  draw  nigh : 
llien  fttxn  the  wine-press,  hulen  highi 

The  ruddy  stream  shall  flow, 

To  cheer  the  heart  of  wo! 


And  hast  thoa  never  heard,  my  Soul, 

There  is  another,  nobler  Vine, 

Planted  by  God,  when  Time  was  yoamr« 

In  blessed  Palestine? 
Hi  stretched  his  boughs  from  ocean  bluet 
£Bs  branches  to  the  nver  grew; 
Now  to  the  wide  worM's  emis 
Tlieir  woven  shade  extends. 


Plaoed  in  a  thirsty,  barren  land. 
Yet  of  this  Vine,  my  Soul,  art  thoui 
like  all  thy  Brother-ChristiaQ  men, 

A  young  and  tender  bough : 
Soblime  thy  Rock  behind  thee  towers, 
Bm  shiekis  thee  from  the  storm,  and  sboweia 

The  sunshine  of  Hia  moe 

Upon  thy  grief-worn  mce. 


Nor  do  His  botufas  untended  droop, 
Nor  kll^  in  the  Breeaes  swin^. 
Nor  their  blind  tendrils  feel  m  vain 

For  strength  where  they  may  cliiig. 
For  lo !  the  Cnorch,  and  brethren  dear. 
Parents,  and  priests,  and  angels  near, 

(A  wondrous  frame-work)  stand 

Among  Hu  chosen  band. 
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And  iteady,  from  the  ptrenVclem* 

The  life-beitowing  cmrent  flows ; 

And  under  all,  with  Fathkk'b  love. 
And  more  than  mother't  woet, 

The  *  everUtfting  urne'  are  spread ; 

While  dewy  cloudB  roll  overhead, 
And  leave  the  barren  plain 
Soft  with  the  drops  of  rain. 


Then  deep  drink  in  the  dews  of  Heaven, 
Grow  'neath  the  nurton*  of  Hia  hand, 
That  when,  at  His  high  nuptial  feast 

The  Lamb  of  God  shall  stand, 
And,  v^th  his  white-robed  Bride  Divine, 
Shall  drink  anew  his  spousal  wine. 

Thy  Life-blood  may  be  poured 

In  the  chalice  of  thy  Loao! 
Fourth  Smidajf  in  AdvnL  Jobv  h.  Rsstv. 


SCENES      AT      CONSTANTINOPLE 


*  Ramazan'  is  the  holy  month  of  all  Mussulmans,  selected  hy  their 
Prophet  as  a  general  fast,  to  he  observed  by  all  his  followers  above  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  In  this  month  the  miraculous  Koban  descended 
to  him  from  Heaven ;  and  he  asserts  that  the  respective  revelations  of 
Absaham,  Moses  and  Jestts  were  sent  to  them  also  in  this  period  of  the 
year.  Travellers  and  the  sick  only  are  excused  from  its  observance, 
and  the  latter  are  even  required  to  fast  another  month  after  their  reco- 
very. The  higher  classes  of  the  Turks,  particularly  those  who  are  in 
office,  are  strict  in  their  observance  of  it ;  but  there  are  many  Mussul- 
mans,  not  muoh  given  to  frequenting  the  mosques,  who  respect  this  ordi- 
nance as  little  as  some  others.  Though  there  are  few  infidel  Mussul- 
mans, there  are  many  indifferent  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  especi- 
ally those  which  have  reference  to  the  external  forms  of  its  wordiip ; 
but  as  the  temporal  authority  punishes  infractions  against  spiritual  law, 
none  are  willing  to  disregard  it  openly. 

Islamism  recognizes  two  kinds  of  fasts  to  be  observed  by  its  advocates 
during  the  Ramazan ;  to  wit :  the  restraining  of  the  members  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  ears,  eyes,  hands,  tongue,  mouth,  feet,  etc.,  from  sin, 
and  the  fasting  of  the  heart  fW>m  worldly  cares,  and  the  refraining  of  the 
thoughts  from  every  thing  beside  God.  The  usual  prayers  are  made 
seven  times  a  day,  but  in  this  month  two  more  are  added,  with  an  in- 
creased number  of  genuflections.  The  fast  commences  with  the  new 
moon,  and  continues  until  the  next  new  moon  is  perceptible.  There  is 
however  an  evident  desire  to  shorten  the  month  as  much  as  possible. 
Grenerally,  the  Malla  of  Broosa  has  three  men  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Olympus,  in  Asia-Minor,  to  look  out  for  the  new  luminary;  and  the 
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news  of  the  change  is  conveyed  to  Constantinople  with  most  undignified, 
and  to  the  devotion  and  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  here,  scandalous  haste. 
At  times  intelligence  is  brought  from  Eoniah  or  Eutaiah,  far  to  the  south- 
east, that  the  new  moon  has  been  seen  by  the  requisite  number  of  wit- 
nesses,  and  the  length  of  the  fast  is  then  governed  by  calculation.  It 
commences  with  day-break,  or  from  the  moment  that  a  <  white  thread 
can  be  distinguished  from  a  black  one,'  and  continues  until  sun-set. 
During  the  hot  months  of  summer,  the  laboring  public  sutler  greatly ; 
but  in  the  other  seasons  the  privations  are  quite  bearable  to  all  classes. 
The  loss  of  the  pipe  is  the  severest,  and  next,  the  dearly-loved  coffee ; 
but  as  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  make  but  a  light  meal  in  the 
forenoon,  and  always  dine  at  sunset,  they  may  well  support  the  addi- 
tional few  hours  of  fast  required  during  the  Ramazan. 

The  Sublime  Porte,  (the  official  residence  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  and 
all  the  ministers,  and  other  civil  dignitaries,)  has  always  been  closed 
during  the  day,  and  open  at  night ;  but  this  year,  it  being  the  pleasantest 
season  in  which  the  Ramazan  could  fall,  the  officers  attended  at  their 
bureaux  for  a  few  hours  during  the  day,  and  remained  at  home  at  night. 
They  spend  the  day  in  sleeping  or  visiting,  the  latter  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  night  in  moderate  amusements,  feasting  and  dining  with  each 
other.  The  Sultan  in  the  afternoon  generally,  if  the  weather  is  good, 
makes  an  excursion  on  the  Bosphorus,  or  visits  the  city,  where  he  wan- 
ders about  the  bazaars,  incognito,  (though  well  known  to  every  one  there) 
and  attended  only  by  a  few  of  his  own  domestics.  On  Friday  after- 
noons a  great  assembly  takes  place  in  the  large  square  fronting  the 
building  called  <  Eski  Seray,'  or  the  old  palace,  where  Mohamm^  II. 
made  his  residence  after  capturing  the  city,  and  which  is  now  the  bu- 
reau of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  eir  q^ro  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  capital.  On  one  side  of  this  square  the  young  Sultan  has  a 
kiosk  in  which  he  reposes  after  his  rambles,  and  from  the  windows  of 
which  he  can  behold  the  crowd,  mostly  of  Turkish  females,  in  their  car-r 
riages,  in  the  square. 

To-day,  having  occasion  to  visit  an  officer  of  the  Sultan's  household, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  His  Highness  depart  on  his  daily  visit  to 
while  away  the  Fast  in  the  city.  Passing  up  the  Bosphorus  toward  the 
imperial  palace,  I  observed  a  caique  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  flight  of 
marble  stairs  leading  to  its  great  entrance,  which  I  at  first  supposed  was 
that  of  a  foreign  ambassador,  it  being  simple  in  size  and  decorations, 
compared  with  the  royal  barges  of  state.  My  cafqueji,  however,  cor- 
rected me,  by  saying  that  it  was  His  Highness'  incognito-barge.  The 
Pacha  that  I  was  going  to  visit  having  already  left  the  palace  for  the 
city,  probably  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  royal  master,  I  turned  back, 
just  as  the  young  sovereign  was  stepping  into  the  barge.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  usual  frock-coat  and  pantaloons  of  the  present  regime) 
and  a  light  cloak  of  blue  cloth.  Two  of  his  attendants  led  him  down 
the  stairs  by  putting  each  a  hand  under  his  arm ;  and  he  stepped  slowly 
toward  the  barge,  holding  his  cloak  open  with  his  own  hands.  He  was 
attended  by  four  pages  only,  and  no  officer  of  rank  was  with  him  :  the 
calquejis  were  all  on  their  feet.  He  stepped  into  the  barge,  aided  as  be- 
fiire-mentioned ;  seated  himself  faobg  the  rowers,  and  received  from 
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ooe  of  the  p^es  a  red  silk  umbrella,  opened,  which  be  held  over  his 
head  with  his  own  hands. 

Two  of  the  pages  now  seated  themselves  before  him,  and  the  two 
others  took  seats  behind  him  on  the  elevated  part  of  the  caique,  on  which 
the  coxswain  sits ;  and  when  all  were  made  comfortable,  the  barge 
moved  slowly  down  the  Bosphorus.  It  was  rowed  by  fourteen  men, 
each  pulling  an  oar:  they  were  dressed  in  the  small  red  scull-cap, 
called  here  fez,  thin  white  silk-cotton  shirts,  and  white  cotton  trowsers  d 
VOrientale.  Tile  body  of  the  barge  was  painted  white  ;  a  line  running 
round  it  of  azure  blue,  on  which  were  painted  wreaths  of  flowers ;  its 
edge  was  richly  gilded  some  four  or  six  inches  deep ;  the  bow  and  stem 
deeper  than  the  waist ;  and  on  the  former,  as  if  just  taking  wing,  was 
pictured  a  white  dove.  All  the  guards  around  and  above  the  palace 
presented  arms  and  rolled  the  drum  ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  no 
one  is  to  salute,  or  even  show  recognition  of  him  when  tncc^.,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  observe  all  the  guards,  at  their  several  stations  on  both  sides 
of  the  Bosphorus,  turn  out  as  he  passed,  to  present  arms  and  roll  the 
drum  ;  afler  which  the  fifes  and  drums  played  together  an  air,  until  he 
had  quite  passed  them.  The  Bosphorus  being  here  a  mile  wide,  or 
more,  the  sound  of  the  drum,  coming  from  so  many  points,  almost  at 
once,  had  a  very  remarkable  and  pleasing  effect.  The  barge  majesti- 
cally floated  down  the  stream  toward  Point  Seraglio,  and  proceeded  up 
the  Golden  Horn,  until  it  became  lost  to  my  sight. 

Last  night  the  young  sovereign  made  his  ifUiT^  or  breakfast,  near  the 
Holy  Moeque  of  Eyoub,  at  the  head  of  the  Golden  Horn,  where  he  has 
a  kiosk  —  and  where  has  he  not  ?  There  his  dinner  had  previously 
been  sent  for  him.  The  favorite  of  the  day  had  provided  a  large  num. 
ber  of  caiques,  lighted  up  with  lanterns,  and  stationed  them  near  the 
shore  by  which  the  royal  barge  would  pass  from  the  palace  to  the  kiosk. 
The  scene,  I  was  told,  had  been  a  very  picturesque  one. 

Near  the  end  of  the  Ramazan,  the  27th,  or  October  ninth,  was  the 
Lailei  el  Kader^  or  Night  of  Power.  Mussulmans  believe  that  it  was 
on  this  night  that  their  holy  Koran  was  sent  from  the  throne  of  Groi> 
down  to  the  lowest  heaven,  from  whence  the  angel  Gabriel  revealed  it 
to  their  Prophet  in  parcels,  during  the  space  of  twenty-three  years,  as 
the  exigency  of  affairs  required.  It  was  this  year  celebrated  with  more 
than  usual  splendor.  On  inquiry,  during  the  day,  I  learned  that  the 
Sultan  would  perform  his  evening  devotions  in /the  Mosque  of  Top 
Ehaneh  ;  a  beautiful  but  small  mosque,  called  the  Nusretich^  or  Victo- 
rious, erected  at  the  junction  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn,  on 
the  Pera  side,  to  commemorate  the  coup  d^armes  which  he  executed  on 
destroying  the  Jannissaries.  It  is  of  white  marble,  from  the  island  of 
Marmora,  in  the  sea  of  the  same  name,  of  beautiful  proportions,  lofiy 
and  well-arched  domes,  and  two  tall  tapering  minarets,  to  lead  the  faith- 
ful to  their  *  namaz,'  or  prayers.  Passing  by  the  park  of  artillery, 
from  which  the  place  takes  its  name,  to  the  water's  edge,  I  found  the 
street  and  square  crowded  with  visiters,  mostly  pressing  toward  the 
great  entrance  of  the  mosque,  to  see  the  Sultan.  The  street  was 
brightly  lighted  up  with  torches  of  pine-cuttings,  so  that  the  foundry  of 
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cannon,  the  park,  the  adjoining  houses,  and  the  fair  walls  of  the  mosque 
were  clearly  visible. 

Entering  a  carque  at  the  wretched  wharf  of  Top  Khaneh,  in  oompany 
with  some  friends,  I  rowed  off  in  the  Golden  Horn,  among  thousands 
of  caiques  and  ships'-boats.  The  edge  of  the  water  around  the  mosque 
and  park  were  brilliantly  lighted  up  with  torches  and  blue-lights  ;  the 
two  minarets  were  illuminated,  as  usual,  around  the  two  circles  near 
the  apex,  and  some  yards  higher,  with  blue  and  red  lights.  Between 
the  minarets  were  being  made  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  many- 
pointed  star,  but  which  soon  developed  into  a  welUformed  representation, 
in  lights,  of  the  diamond  decoration  of  the  gallant  young  general  of  the 
artillery,  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha,  who,  by  the  by,  is  decidedly  the  hand- 
somest officer  of  the  government,  and  who  is,  on  dit,  next  spring  to 
marry  the  Sultan's  only  maiden  sister,  the  Princess  Adileh.  Spiral, 
and  other  frames  in  wood,  erected  in  the  park,  showed  that  fire- works 
would  be  displayed  ;  and  the  sea-shore  and  Park  were  filled  with 
soldiery  under  arms,  to  salute  their  young  sovereign.  Around  us,  and 
as  far  up  the  Bosphorus  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  stream  presented  a 
most  animated  and  beautiful  scene.  Beside  the  torches  and  blue-lights 
on  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  the  illuminated  minarets  on  either  side  of 
the  two  streams,  with  the  more  elevated  and  larger  ones  of  the  great 
mosques  of  Constantinople,  but  dimly  perceptible  in  the  distance,  and 
through  the  dusky  atmosphere,  thousands  of  lights  lit  up  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Caiques  and  boats,  each  with  two  or  more  lanterns,  formed 
a  line  from  near  the  Sultan's  Palace,  called  TcKervgian^  on  the  Buro- 
pean  shore,  down  to  Seraglio  Point,  and  thence  across  to  the  mosque 
of  his  visit ;  and  innumerable  others  were  scattered  over  the  centre  of 
the  half-circle  which  they  formed.  We  had  scarcely  attained  a  eood 
position,  when  the  cannoii  near  the  palace  announced  that  the  Sultan 
had  entered  his  state-barge,  and  was  coming  down  the  stream.  Almost 
instantaneously  a  great  number  of  reserved  torches  and  blue-lights  were 
lighted,  and  the  water  for  more  than  a  mile  around  us  was  as  light  as 
day  ?  A  large  boat  belonging  to  the  navy,  containing  perhaps  the  Port 
Admiral,  preceded  the  royal  barge,  lighting  the  way  with  an  immense 
torch.  .  There  were  several  state-barges  beside  the  one  in  which  was 
the  Sultan,  all  richly  gilded  ;  some  an  hundred  feet  in  length,  by  ten 
in  width,  and  rowed  by  thirty  men  each.  The  usual  respectful  silence, 
which  in  all  eastern  countries  reigns  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign, 
was  now  only  broken  by  the  sudden  splashing  of  the  bargemen's  oars,  as 
the  Sultan  approached  the  wharf;  the  troops  presented  arms,  and  when 
his  royal  feet  stepped  on  terra  firma,  he  was  saluted  by  an  astounding 
salute  of  cannonry,  and  the  prayers  of  the  soldiers. 

We  thought,  in  our  impatience  to  witness  the  remainder  of  the  pa- 
geant, that  the  Sultan  was  uncommonly  devout,  and  made  his  namaz 
much  longer  than  usual ;  but  we  were  finally  satisfied  that  he  had  ended, 
by  a  sudden  most  brilliant  display  of  fire-works,  representing,  among 
other  objects,  a  fountain,  a  cascade  of  water,  and  a  kiosk,  or  summer- 
house.  Afler  these,  a  great  number  of  excellent  rockets  were  sent  up, 
to  the  imminent  alarm  of  the  spectators  on  the  water.  After  these  were 
pretty  well  exhausted,  there  was  a  commotion  am(Hig  the  troops  and 
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artificers,  and  way  was  made  for  the  departure  bf  the  young  (and  nof 
doubt  delighted)  Sultan.  Through  the  now  dim  light  of  the  expiring 
torches,  we  could  only  faintly  perceive  the  gilded  canopy  of  his  barge, 
with  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  rowers,  as  they  rose  abd  fell  in  their 
seats,  on  their  way  up  the  Bosphorus. 

The  most  brilliant  annual  pageant  of  Constantinople  is  that  of  the 
Bayram^  at  the  close  of  the  Fast.  '  It  is  the  carnival  of  the  Mussulmans, 
and  for  the  space  of  three  days  the  streets  are  filled  with  gaily-dressed 
Turks  on  foot,  some  on  horse-back,  and  others  in  wheeled  vehicles. 
Parts  of  the  city  are  appropriated  to  the  <  rising  generati<)n,'  and  there 
whirlgigs,  swings,-  etc.^  lire  erected  for  their  amudement ;  not  \yj  the  gov- 
ernment, but  by  individuals  who  hire  them  out '  on  time/  Friends  visit 
each  other,  and  should  they  meet  in  the  street,  kiss  on  either  cheek  and 
offer  congratulations.  No  business  is  done  at  the  Porte,  or  elsewhere, 
and  all  Constantinople  is  given  up  to  festivity.  The  national  vessels  in 
the  port  are  dressed  out  in  their  nags,  and  they  and  all  the  batteries  fire 
a  running  national  salute  at  day-light,  noon^  and  soon  after  dark.  This 
festival  is  opened  by  the  Sultan  performing  his  devotions  at  the  mosque 
of  Sultan  Achmet,  the  largest  public  edifice  in  the  city,  after  that  of  St. 
Sophia.  He  spends  the  previous  night  in  the  Seraglio,  by  which  is 
meant  the  old  palace  of  the  Sultans,  on  the  site  of  Byzantium,  Point 
Seraglio;  and  before  setting  out,  he  sacrifices  a  sheep  with  his  own 
hands;  a  discbarge  of  cannon  proclaims  his  accomplishment  of  the 
deed ;  and  thousands  of  other  sheep  are  similaily  executed'  throughout 
the  city,  and  their  meat  distributed  to  the  poor.  From  the  Imperial. 
Grate,  or  great  entrance  to  the  Seraglio,  to  that  of  the  Mosque,  double 
lines  of  troops  were  drawn  up  under  arms ;  near  the  gate  a  numerous 
band  of  music  was  stationed ;  and  lai^e  cix>wdsof  thfe  populace  thronged 
the  way.  About  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  sacrifices  having  been  made, 
the  procession  from  the  palace  to  the  mosque  got  under  way.  First 
came  some  twenty  or  thirty  led  horses,-  most  richly  caparisoned,*  their 
saddle-cloths  being  worked  ib  gold  embroidery,  jewels  and  pearls,  the 
bits  and  stirrups  of  gold,  or  plated,  and  a  bunch  of  eay-colored  plumed 
stuck  in  the  head-gear,  between  their  ears.  All  of  these  horses,  though 
full  of  life  and  in  excellent  order,  did  not  bear  inspection ;  many  of 
them  were  defective  in  the  limbs,  and  others  far  advanced  in  years  : 
they  were  generally  of  excellent  proportions,  mostly  bays  and  sorrels, 
with  a  few  blacks,  all  of  the  Syrian  race  of  Arab  crosses.  They  cara- 
coled down  the  line  in  a  very  showy  manner,  evidently  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  the  festivities  of  the  Bay  ram. 

After  the  horses  came  a  goodly  number  of  chamberlains  of  the  court, 
in  olive-green  dresses,  the  collars,  cuffs  and  lappels  wrought  in  silver ; 
then  followed  some  army  officers,  a  promiscuous  collection  of  captains, 
majors,  colonels,  and  such  <  small  fry,'  richly  dressed  and  well  mounted  ; 
one  of  the  colonels  a  gentleman  of  color ;  next  came  all  the  officers  of 
the  Sublime  Porte,  the  lowest  in  grade  first,  each  surrounded  by  a  num. 
ber  of  domestic  retainers';  the  heads  of  the  different  bureaux,  the  Dra- 
goman  of  the  Porte,  the  different  ministers  of  state,  the  head  of  the  army, 
navy,  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  finally  the  favorite  of  the  day,  Reza  Pacha, 
quite  covered  with  gold  and  jewelry;    After  these  followed  a  distinct 
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bod^  of  guards,  in  character  and  duties  resembling  the  beef-eaters  of 
Windsor,  habited  in  the  usual  frock-coats,  embroidered  in  silver,  wear* 
ing  high  black  hats  and  plumes,  and  bearing  an  assortment  of  now  obso- 
lete arms,  such  as  battle-axes,  maces,  spears,  etc.,  and  in  their  midst, 
mounted  on  a  bald-faced,  liffht-colored  bay  stallion,  the  young  Sultan 
himself.  In  addition  to  the  dress  in  which  I  saw  him  at  his  palace  steps, 
he  wore  a  rich  aigrette  of  diamonds  on  his  red  cap,  and  a  tuft  of  gay- 
colored  plumes  projecting  above  it.  His  Imperial  Majesty  rode  his 
steed  well,  and  bore  himself  in  an  upright,  manly  position :  his  counte- 
nance was  open,  and  its  expression  full  of  the  gentle  benevolence  for 
which  he  is  known  in  his  capital,  yet  pale  and  apparently  weak.  He 
seldom  turned  his  head,  but  continued  to  gase  vacantly  before  him :  his 
eyes  once  fell  on  the  party  in  which  I  was,  and  he  did  us  the  compli- 
ment, for  such  it  was  intended  to  be,  to  stare  at  us  as  long  as  he  well 
could  without  tuniing  his  head.  He  was  followed  by  different  officers 
of  his  household,  among  whom  was  the  Kixlar  Agasee^  a  chief  eunuch, 
a  colored  gentleman,  of  yery  portly  figure,  remarkably  thick  lips,  dull 
eyes,  and  heavy  countenance.  Of  white  eunuchs  I  saw  none,  and  be- 
lieve  they  are  now  few  in  number  at  this  court,  and  confined  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  old  seraglio. 

The  crowd  was  immense ;  but  I  saw  no  where  the  least  sign  of  intem- 
perance or  quarreling  among  any  classes  of  the  people.  There  were, 
apparently,  some  fif^  or  sixty  thousand  persons  assembled  together, 
Mussulmans,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Christians,  Franks  and  Jews,  with- 
out any  one  infraction  of  the  peace ;  thus  setting  a  good  example  to 
the  more  ci  vilized^Christian  populations  of  Europe  and  -—  may  it  not  be 
added —  America. 

After  the  Sultan  had  entered  the  mosque,  I  wound  my  way  up  through 
the  crowd  to  see  his  horses.  His  prayers  were  about  an  hour  in  length ; 
and  at  their  close  the  same  procession  formed,  and  returned  to  the  Sera- 

glio,  from  which,  though  I  did  not  go  to  see  him,  he  entered  his  state- 
arge,  and  under  a  salute  from  the  vessels  of  war  and  batteries  on  the 
Bosphonis,  regained  his  residence.  j.  p,  g. 

Omu^tmMmopU,  Nmi.,  1844. 


S     O     N     N     B     T   : 

kssmsaasB    bt   ah    oi.d    HuaaAiio    to    a  ioduo    wivb. 

Thou  'lt  itill  fltmriYe,  when  I  to  time  shall  bow— 

When  mj  leaves  scattered  lie,  thy  rose  shall  bloom ; 

Thou  It  walk  the  oaith,  alert  as  thou  art  now, 

When  I  am  mouldering  in  the  silent  tomb : 

Mj  ihce,  my  fbnn.  traced  by  the  painter's  hand. 

Thou  boldest:  hold  them  then;  and  with  a  i'  ' 

When  Night's  dark  shadows  fiul  on  sea  and  1 

Bethink  thee,  musing,  of  the  days  sone  by. 

Be  not  loo  happy,  or  my  jealous  spnte 

Shall  deem  thy  laughter  light,  thy  spirits  folly: 

But,  gaiing  on  my  portraiture,  unite 

Serene  content  with  sober  meUnchoIy, 

And  cast,  in  thy  beloved  sobriety, 

8one  thiNv^^  on  him  whose  thoughts  dB  dwelt  on  thee ! 
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'BLB88SD     ARE     TBB     DBAD     WHO     DIB     IN     THB     L 

Wmp  not.  Chnrtnn,  weep  not. 

Wipe  all  thy  teen  away! 
Those  who  leave  thee,  tleep  not 

Under  the  cold,  dull  clay ! 

Weep  not  for  the  Babe!    Thy  plighted  wovd 
Hath  planted  in  the  Garden  of  the  Loan  • 
A  bnd,  that  by  the  etream  of  Life  ihall  blooBi» 
Nor  waste  on  earth  iti  heavenly  perftime. 
Mother !  let  sonn  of  triumph  dry  thy  tean ! 
For,  while  thou  fingeroet  on  oome  few  dark  yean. 
Thy  blened  ofibpring  to  his  glorious  place 

Hath  ^one  before. 
And  sees  the  brightness  of  hu  Fathbe's  ftee 

Foreyermore ! 

Weep  not,  Christian,  weep  not. 

Wipe  all  thy  tean  away ! 
Tliose  who  leave  thee,  sleep  not 

Under  the  cold,  dull  day! 

Weep  not  for  the  strong  and  Aill-grown  Blaa, 

Who  valiantly  the  fiffht  of  Hfe  began, 

Girt  with  the  Bword  that  pierces  m>m  aiar. 

With  helm  and  shield,  and  panoply  of  war. 

Hath  he  been  taken  ere  his  work  was  done  t 

Wafted  aloft  with  all  his  armor  on  1 

Warrion,  when  summoned  from  their  earthly  poets 

'  To  yonder  shore. 
Stand  in  the  armies  of  the  Loin  of  Hosts 
For  evermore ! 

Weep  not.  Christian,  weep  not. 

Wipe  all  thy  tean  away ! 
Those  who  leave  thee,  sleep  not 

Under  the  cold,  dull  clay  1 

Weep  not  when  the  old  and  hoair  head 
Sinks  to  repose  among  the  peacefnl  dead : 
Who  weeps  for  sorrow  when  the  ripened  com. 
In  golden  sheaves,  is  to  the  gamer  borne  t 
When  the  slow  laden  wains  all  homeward  come. 
And  Joyous  reapen  king  their  harvest-home ! 
So,  when  the  life-long  troubles  of  the  blest 

At  length  are  o'er, 
Tb»  Angels  gather  them  into  their  rest. 

For  evermore ! 

Weep  not.  Christian,  weep  not. 

Wipe  all  thy  tean  away ! 
Those  who  leave  thee,  sleep  not 

Under  the  cold,  dull  day! 

Weep  not  for  the  Dead,  although  they  sleep ; 

And  we  alone,  our  weary  way  shall  keep. 

They  are  asleep  in  Jnus !    Their  npose 

Beckons  us  upward  through  this  world  c^  woes. 

llie  day  of  our  deliverance  is  at  hand ! 

With  thoughts  fixed  hich  in  Heaven,  on  Earth  we  stand ; 

With  patience  wait  tillAneels  from  above 

Shall  ope  the  door. 
Nor  death  shall  part  our  souls  from  those  we  tove, 
~  For  evermore! 
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ON      PERCEPTION. 

Hit  tra  the  IffooBtaiM,  ud  the  ValUai  hit, 
And  th*  raspkodeot  Rivera:  bit  to  ei^oy 
With  a  proprwty  that  none  can  Itel, 
Bat  who,  with  filial  coDftdenco  inapirad. 
Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpreaumptuoua  eye. 
And  tmilinf  tay, '  My  Fathkr  made  them  all !' 
Are  they  not  hi*  by  a  pAcaliar  rif  ht, 
And  by  an  emphaaia  of  interest  his, 
Whoae  eyes  tney  fill  with  tean  of  holy  Joy, 
Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exalted  mind 
With  worthv  thouahis  of  that  anwearied  Love, 
Thai  plano'd,  and  built,  and  still  npholda  a  world 
•cTdoChed  with  beaaty  ? 

Qb  Lady !  we  receive  but  what  we  rive. 
And  in  oar  life  alone  does  nature  live ! 


Ah !  from  the  soal  itself  mast  issue  Ibrtk 
A  light,  a  f  lory,  a  fair  luminoos  cloud, 

Envelopinf  the  earth ! 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  ib^re  be  sent 
A  sweet  and  powertfbl  Voice,  of  its  own  birth, 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element! 
O  pure.of  heart !  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be ; 

What  and  wherein  it  doth  subsist. 
This  liffat,  this  (lory,  this  Ihir  luminous  mist. 

This  beautiAil,  and  beauty-making  power ; 
Joy,0  belovM,  Joy,  that  Be*er  was  given 
Save  to  the  pure,  uid  in  their  pvrest  hour, 
LUb  of  our  Ulb,  the  parent  and  the  birth. 
Which  wedding  nature  to  us  fives  in  dower, 

A  new  Heaven  and  new  .Earth 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud. 
This  is  the  strong  Voice,  this  the  luminous  cloud ! 

Our  inmost  selves  rejoice ! 
And  thence  flowa  all  that  glads  or  ear  or  sf||ht, 
All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  Voice, 
AD  colours  a  tuffuaion  from  that  lighL         Corsaisaa.  vrok  tbb  Gkrc 

Jot,  O  my  masters !  joy  to  the  young,  the  fair,  the  brave,  the  middle- 
aged,  the  old,  and  the  decrepit !  joy,  true  joy,  to  every  christian  soul  of 
mortal  man !  Jov,  0  beloved !  that  over  the  once  sterile  passages  of 
earth,  radiant- spirits  of  song  and  beauty  such  as  these  should  have  passed 
for  thine  inexhaustible  delight !  scattering  flowers  that  can  never  fade 
and  breathing  music  incapable  of  death !  revealing  to  thee  treasures, 
by  which  thou  art  surrounded,  richer  than  all '  barbarick  gold  and  pearl ;' 
disclosing  the  latent  glories  of  thine  own  nature  ;  and  proving  that  not 
to  any  future  state  of  existence  is  deferred  that  highest  of  the  beatitudes, 
'  jessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.' 

Yes  ?  —  where,  to  the  sensual  and  the  proud,  there  exist  only  darkness 
and  dulness  and  vague  chaotic  masses  of  unformed  nature,  to  thee,  O 
pure  in  heart,  there  shall  spring  forth  a  new  Heaven  and  new  Earth, 
wrought  out  in  thy  presence,  and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  Him  whose 
spirit  breathes  now  upon  thy  spirit,  as  once  Hb  breathed  upon  the  dust 
of  the  ground  and  formed  the  rather  of  thy  race  ! 

Thine  are  the  Mountains,  and  the  Vallies  thine, 
And  the  resplendent  Riven! 

I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Essay  a  Fountain  of  golden  light ; 
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and  all  that  I  hope  or  can  desire  is,  to  behold  some  one  young  listener 
kneel  with  me  at  it's  brink,  and  fill  his  urn  with  Joy.  So  great  a  part 
of  my  own  life  has  been  wasted  in  quest  of  that  which  is  not  bread,  nor 
light,  nor  joy,  nor  spiritual  sustenance,  that  all  it's  waning  hours  would 
be  made  comparatively  rich  by  the  consciousness  of  having  pointed  out 
to  only  one  enquiring  spirit  the  way  that  I  have  myself  so  lately  found* 

And  therefore  I  venture  to  write  these  few  unlearned  words  upon 
PERCEPTION,  and  upon  the  temper  in  which  things  should  be  perceived  ; 
with  which  they  should  be  beheld,  and  studied,  and  welcomed  to  the 
heart.  The  experience  that  is  requisite  to  acquire  this  temper  is  within 
the  compass  of  the  human  life  of  every  soul ;  and  almost  every  nno- 
ment  of  that  life  may  be  made  a  step  toward  the  attainment  of  it.  There 
is  no  position  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  so  remote  or  desolate  as  not 
to  yield  full  scope  tofthe  largest  aspirations  after  such  knowledge  to  the 
pure  in  heart.  Indeed  solitude,  or  the  solitary  communings  of  the  soul 
within  itself,  are  as  indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  all  spiritual 
knowledge,  as  the  bustle  and  interoourse  of  ordinary  life  are  to  that 
which  is  merely  worldly. 

When  that  Tnysterious  impersonation  of  the  Evil  principle  waa  per- 
mitted  to  tempt  the  Saviouh  of  mankind  toward  the  consequences  of  ill- 
regulated  ambition,  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Earth  were  exposed  in 
rotation  to  his  view,  and  all  the  tumultuary  glories  of  their  dominion 
offered  to  hts  acceptance  and  enjoyment :  and  again,  it  was  suggested 
to  him  that  he  should  cast  bis  body  to  the  earth  from  a  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  that  thousands  to  do  him  honour  might  witness  his  miraculous 
escape  from  injury :  — rr-  but  it  was  in  the  lone  stillness  of  the  cloud- 
capt  mountain,  and  from  the  narrow  cleft  of  the  overhanging  rock,  that 
The  Aluightt,  yielding  in  part  to  the  request  of  the  august  legislator  of 
Israel,  caused  His  goodness  to  pass  in  review  before  the  Eyes  of  His 
astonished  and  enlightened  servant ;  and  when  Moses  descended  from 
the  mountain,  it  was  necessary  to  veil  his  face  from  the  people,  because 
of  the  effulgenoeof  spiritual  light  that  beamed  from  it( 

This  should  teach  us  that  it  is  in  retirement  from  what  is  called  the 
world,  that  the  soul  mainly  derives  its  spiritual  good,  while  the  crowd 
and  occupations  of  society,  not  necessarily  but  more  frequently,  subject 
us  to  temptation  and  error.  Joy  then,  O  listener,  in  the  mountain,  and 
the  valley,  and  the  resplendent  river  !  Let  not  an  imagination  of  self- 
appropriation  enter  into  thy  thoughts,  but  enjoy  because  it  is  His  gift, 
alike  to  thee  and  to  all  mankind. 

Who  owns  Mont  Blanc  ?  whose  is  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Indian  ocean  1 
Thine,  thou  rich  one !  thine  to  sail  over,  thine  to  gaze  upon,  thine  to 
raise  thy  hands  from,  upward  toward  Heaven  in  thanks  for  the  glories 
of  thy  King !  Whose  are  the  worlds  on  which  thy  sight  shall  then  rest, 
and  the  boundless  sea  of  blue  in  which  thy  soul  is  bathed  with  delight  1 

And,  when  thine  eyes  return  again  to  earth  in  tears  of  holy  joy,  who 
formed  the  granitic  peak,  that  oldest  of  His  earthly  creatures  ?  or  placed 
upon  the  ridges  and  summits  of  the  Alleghany  chain  of  mountains,  the 
later  wonder  of  those  stupendous  masses  of  limestone  rock  that  rise  in 
perpendicular  structure  to  the  clouds  ? 

The  traveller,  emigrating  to  the  west,  descends  from  the  covered 
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wagon  that  contains  his  bed  and  his  reposing  children,  and  prepares  his 
breakfast  and  his  journey  in  the  dawn  of  morning,  before  day  has  yet 
Tisited  the  Tales  below ;  and  the  snnoke  of  his  fire,  guided  by  the  vast 
wall  of  rook,  mounts  in  an  unbroken  column  to  the  skies.  The  small 
and  delicately  pencilled  flowers  that  are  scattered  at  his  feet  or  are 
trodden  under  by  them  and  that  seem  as  if  they  could  only  abide  in 
solitude,  who  planted  them  ? 

And  the  vine  that  creeps  upward  and  finds  for  it's  tendrils  jutting 
points  and  crevices  that  are  inscrutable  to  the  eye  of  man,  how  beautifully 
does  it's  bright  green  foliage  wave  in  contrast  with  the  dark.gray  of  the 
towering  mass  of  rock  !  And  the  azure,  the  purple,  green,  and  golden 
birds  and  insects  that  play  around  and  welcome  the  earliest  sunbeams 
with  a  vivacity  and  joy  that  prove  their  lives  to  have  been  one  long  fes- 
tival of  native  sport  and  pleasure !  Every  where,  around,  abroad,  above, 
coLOirs,  coLoiTR,  COLOUR,  the  unspeakable  language  of  Gron's  goodnessand 
love  ;  with  which  He  writes  His  promises  in  the  Heavens  and  unnum- 
bered comforts  on  the  soul  of  man  ! 

Now  it  is  in  this  spirit  that,  when  returning  and  mingling  with  the 
world,  our  powers  of  perception  should  be  exercised  and  sustained. 
Teach  thyself  to  enjoy  the  fortunes  of  thy  friends,  and  enumerate  the 
advantages  of  all  mankind  around  thee  as  if  they  were  all  thine  own. 
Do  this  without  one  envious,  or  repining,  or  selfish  thought, 

And  from  thy  Soul  itself  shall  issue  forth 
A  lif  ht,  a  f  lory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 
Envelopiiig  the  Earth ! 

Thou  art  childless  perhaps,  or  poor,  or  embarrassed  with  debt,  or  old, 
and  broken-hearted  in  thy  hopes.  But  the  hearth  of  one  of  thy  friends 
is  clustering  with  immortal  gems  of  beauty  and  intelligence  of  every 
age  and  promise ;  go  among  them  in  this  spirit ;  thou  shalt  be  more  wel- 
come than  ever,  and  every  child  shall  be  thine  own  ! 

And  the  one  only  daughter  of  another  friend,  in  whom  alt  his  hopes 
are  centred,  and  all  to  be  realized  —  that  opening  bud  of  grace  and 
beauty,  of  refinement,  gentleness  and  truth let  her  be  to  thee  a  Trea- 
sury of  Joy !  There  can  need  no  word,  no  regard  that  might  by  possi- 
bility be  deemed  intrusive,  no  earnest  expression  even  of  thy  trust  in 
the  happiness  of  all  her  womanly  afiTections.  But  when  thine  eye  sees 
her  then  let  it  give  witness  to  her,  and  when  thine  ear  hears  her  then 
let  it  bless  her  ?  Do  this  with  a  full  heart  and  silent  lips,  and  thou  shalt 
share  largely  in  the  bright  fortune  of  thy  friend.  Her  image  and  her 
silvery  voice  shall  come  visit  thee  in  thy  walks  or  at  thy  lonely  fire-side, 
and  thou  shalt  count  her  among  the  jewels  of  thy  soul. 

The  riches  of  another,  thou  shalt  find  unexpectedly  to  be  thy  wealth ; 
and  in  his  youth  and  vigour,  thou  shalt  become  suddenly  strong.  Let 
another  freely  own  the  statuary  or  the  painting ;  so  that  the  sight  of 
it's  magical  beauties  or  it's  delicious  hues  be  accorded  to  thee.  And 
another  the  library ;  delight  thou  that  the  knowledge  it  contains  is  opened 
by  the  freshness  of  his  heart  to  thy  thankful  and  devout  acquisition. 
Rejoice  in  his  resources  ;  share,  at  least  in  thought,  in  all  his  pleasures ; 
his  generosity ;  his  acquisitions  and  his  success  in  life  so  superior  to 
thine  own.     Walk  with  him ;  build  with  him  ;  delight  in  his  garden  ; 
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admire  his  fruits  and  flowers  ;  love  his  60^  ;  listen  with  him  in  rapture 
to  his  birds,  thou  shall  find  cadeiiceb  in  their  song  sweeter  than  were 
ever  known  to  thee  before ;  and  drink  his  wine  with  him  in  an  honest 
and  cheery  companionship,  with  grateful  reference  to  that  Bbing  whd 
planted  the  Vine  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man  and  warm,  it  into  social 
truth  and  tenderness. 

Thus,  that  which  many  have  esteemed  the  hardest  requisition  of 
Christianity,  that  we  should  love  others  namely  as  ourself,  shall  prove 
to  thee  a  source  of  the  richest  and  most  refined  and  unfailing  pleasure ; 
and,  without  diminishing  the  abundance  of  those  who  surround  thee 
make  thee  a  large  and  grateful  sharer  in  it. 

Thou  shalt  walk  dver  the  Earth  like  a  Visitant  from  aboVe,  enjoying 
and  promoting  Virtue  in  every  form  ;  and  unfolding,  out  df  the  beauti- 
ful and  useful,  the  cheerful  and  the  good.  Thoughts  for  the  happiness 
of  others  shall  rise  whispering  from  thy  heart,  in  prajrerful  words,  to 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  they  have  all  been  heard. 
Thou  shalt  look  upward  for  illumination,  or  for  support,  and  no  cloud 
intervene  bettireen  thee  and  the  Source  of  Light  and  Strength. 

Young  and  old  shall  come  forth  to  greet  thee  with  open-handed  Joy. 
And,  if  thou  should'st  be  Wouan — ^flowers  shall  spring  up  to  mark 
thy  fbotsteps,  the  skies  smile  over  thee,  and  the  woods  grow  gay  and 
musical  at  thine  approach ;  for  thou  hast  the  happiness  of  others  for  their 
own  sake  at  thine  heart,  thy  pure  heart,  thy  ttue  heart,  thy  Woman's 
heart — ■ 


Am  th^Dce,  flowi  all  flimf  f  ladt  «r.  ear  o#  lif kt. 

Ail  salodiea  the  eehetos  of  that  Voiee, 
All  Coloiin,  a  foflteioa  fhiui  that  Light 


Jon  WATsaa. 


t  O  N  O      AGO. 


Atak,  hf  an  ancient  and  tbadowy  wood. 
In  the  midflt  of  a  garden,  my  early  home  Htood ; 
Perfume,  with  the  honey-bee'a  murmuring  nound. 
Came  faintly  from  btoMommg  orchards  around ; 
The  tweet  voice  of  gladnem.  the  low  tuund  of  «| 
And  wood-notea  aa  wild  aa  the  moaic  of  dreanv. 
Went  up  lilie  a  hymn  in  the  morning's  rich  glow, 
In  the  ffeshHesa  of  spring*tiaie  and  youth,  long  ago : 

Long  affo !  long  Ago ! 
In  the  freshness  6f  spring-titoe  and  youth,  long  igo! 


The  sweet  thrilling  tones  of  afllretion  and  hrr e, 
The  soil  plaJntive  notes  of  the  cuckoo  and  dove^ 
The  robin  tliat  mntc  in  the  poplar  at  mom. 
The  distant  belPs  tinkle,  the  home-callinv  horn. 
The  wild-ringing  echoes  from  valley  and  hill. 
Or  sweet  song  at  eve  of  the  lone  wiiippOorwill, 
A  lingering  apeH  of  enchantment  would  throw 
KooiM  the  home  of  my  childhood  and  ynuth,  long  ago  ^ 

Ijdtigaso!  long  ago! 
Round  the  houe  of  nry  childhood  aikl  yoatb,  long  ago! 
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Still  memory  pictiirM  the  far-away  •cene. 
Its  dim  forest-palhs  and  its  meadows  of  green ; 
Still  sweetly  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  shines 
On  the  cott^e  abr,  by  the  dark  waving  pines; 
And  the  music  of  birds  is  abroad  in  the  air. 
And  all  save  the  friends  of  my  childhood  are  there; 
They  will  come  not  at  spring-time  when  yiolen  blow, 
I  shul  meet  them  no  more  as  in  days  long  ago : 

Long  ago!  long  ago! 
I  shall  meet  them  no  more  as  in  days  Long  ago ! 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST. 


VtJMBBm    TWO. 


THB     PIA8AU     ROCK, 


Tbb  Piaaau,  orPi-as-sau  Rock,  so  called  from  a  remarkable  legend 
connected  with  it,  is  situated  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  city  of 
Alton,  immediately  on  the  Mississippi,  from  the  surface  of  which  it  rises 
to  a  height  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet,  including  a  receding  base  of  bro- 
ken and  shelving  rock,  extending  about  thirty  feet  from  the  water's  edge, 
and  about  the  same  distance  in  height.  Its  summit  is  sparsely  studded 
with  dwarf  cedars,  and  it  presents  a  craggy  and  jagged  front,  with  the 
exception  of  a  space  of  about  fifty  feet  by  forty,  which  is  smooth  and  even. 
On  this  space  is  emblazoned  the  figure  of  a  hybridous  animal,  having  a 
head  resembling  that  of  a  fox,  from  which  protrude  large  horns  or  ant- 
lers :  its  back  is  supplied  with  wings,  and  it  has  a  long  curling  tail, 
and  four  feet,  or  rather  fbur  huge  claws.  The  sketch  of  the  figure  is 
very  rough,  and  evidently  executed  by  no  master  hand.  It  seems  to 
have  been  first  drawn  with  a  species  of  red  paint,  and  afterward  rub- 
bed over  and  polished  with  lime,  or  some  other  white  substance.  Im- 
mediately in  the  rear  is  another  figure,  but  so  obliterated  by  time,  and 
by  being  marked  over  with  the  names  of  ambitious  visiters,  (who  have 
taken  this  only  available  method  of  making  themselves  known  to  fame,) 
that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  its  outline.  It  is  probable,  however,  from 
the  few  marks  visible,  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  an  anin^al  simi- 
lar to  the  former,  but  in  a  different  position.  The  figure,  which  re- 
mains  entire,  is  about  eight  feet  long  and  five  in  height,  to  the  tip  of  the 
wing,  which  is  thrown  upward  over  the  back.  The  Piasau  Rock  is  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  blufiTs,  which,  commencing  at  Alton,  extend  north- 
ward up  the  Mississippi.  It  has  been  marked,  as  we  have  described, 
•  from  the  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary ;' 
and  what  is  most  remarkable,  the  tradition  connected  with  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  few  tribes  of  Indians  only,  but  seems  to  eiist  among  all  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Great  West,  none  of  whom,  even  to  this 
day,  pasB  the  rock  without  discharging  their  arrows  or  rifles,  at  the 
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figures,  upon  and  around  which  are  innumerable  marks  of  balls  and 
oSier  missiles. 

The  legend,  as  we  have  heard  it,  is  as  follows :  The  numerous  and 
powerful  nation,  called  the  Illinois,  formerly  inhabited  the  State  which 
now  bears  their  name,  over  the  greater  portion  of  which  their  hunting 
grounds  extended.  For  very  many  years  they  continued  to  increase  in 
numbers  and  prosperity,  and  were  deemed  the  bravest  and  most  warlike 
of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Valley.  At  length,  in  the  most  populous 
district  of  their  country,  near  the  residence  of  their  greatest  chief,  there 
appeared  an  enormous  aqimal,  part  beast,  part  bird,  which  took  up  its 
abode  on  the  rock,  and  banquetted  daily  upon  numbers  of  the  people, 
whom  it  bore  off  in  its  immense  talons.  It  was  covered  with  scales  of 
every  possible  color,  and  had  a  huge  tail,  with  a  blow  of  which  it  could 
shake  the  earth :  from  its  head,  which  was  like  the  head  of  a  fox  with  the 
beak  of  an  eagle^rojected  inrmiense  horns,  and  its  four  feet  were  armed 
with  powerful  claws,  in  each  of  which  it  could  carry  a  buffalo.  The 
flapping  of  its  enormous  wings  was  like  the  roar  of  thunder ;  and  when 
it  dived  into  the  river,  it  threw  the  waves  far  up  on  the  land.  To  this 
animal  they  gave  the  name  of  the  *  Bird  of  the  Pi-as-au,'  or  Bird  of  the 
Evil  Spirit.  In  vain  did  the  '  medicine  men'  use  all  their  powers  to 
drive  away  this  fearful  visitor.  Day  by  day  the  number  of  their  tribe 
diminished,  to  feed  his  insatiate  appetite.  At  last  the  young  chief  of  the 
nation,  Wassatooo,  who  was  beloved  by  his  people,  and  esteemed  their 
bravest  and  best  warrior,  called  a  council  of  the  priests,  in  a  secret 
cave,  where,  after  fasting  for  many  days,  they  slept,  and  the  Grbat 
Spibit  came  to  the  young  chief  in  his  sleep,  and  told  him  the  only  way 
to  rid  bis  people  of  their  destroyer  was  to  ofi*er  himself  as  a  sacrifice. 

Wassatogo  started  up  with  joy,  and  arousing  the  slumbering  priestSi 
informed  them  of  what  had  occurred  to  him,  and  of  his  determination 
to  make  the  sacrifice  required.  He  then  assembled  the  tribe,  and  tnade 
a  speech,  recounting  hisdeeds  of  valor,  acquainting  them  with  his  dream, 
and  exhorting  them  to  be  ever  ready,  like  himself,  to  die  for  their  peo- 
ple. Wassatoffo  then  dressed  himself  in  his  chieftain's  garb,  put  on  his 
war-paint,  as  if  going  to  battle,  and  taking  his  bow,  arrows  and  toma- 
hawk,  he  placed  himself  on  a  prominent  point  of  the  rock,  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  monster-bird.  Meanwhile,  as  he  had  been  directed  in 
his  vision,  a  band  of  his  best  braves  had  been  concealed  in  the  intersti- 
ces of  the  rock,  each  with  his  arrow  drawn  to  the  head,  waiting  the  mo- 
ment when  their  chief  should  be  attacked,  to  wreak  their  last  vengeance 
on  their  enemy.  High  and  erect  the  bold  Wassatogo  stood,  chaunting 
his  death-dirge,  with  a  calm  and  placid  countenance,  when  suddenly 
there  came  a  roar  as  of  awful  thunder,  and  in  an  instant  the  Bird  of  the 
Pias-sau,  uttering  a  wild  scream,  that  shook  the  hills,  darted  upon  and 
seized  the  chieftain  in  his  talons!  At  that  moment  Wassatogo  dealt  it  a 
blow  in  the  head  with  his  tomahawk,  while  his  braves  let  fly  their 
arrows  from  the  ambush ;  and  the  unwieldy  carcass  of  the  bird  rolled 
down  the  cliff,  the  chieftain  remaining  unhurt.  The  tribe  now  gave 
way  to  the  wildest  joy,  and  held  a  great  feast  in  honor  of  the  event.  To 
commemorate  it,  they  painted  the  figure  of  the  bird  on  the  side  of  the 
lock  on  whose  summit  Wassatogo  had  stood,  and  there  it  ha»  endured 
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for  ages,  a  mark  for  the  arrow  or  bullet  of  every  red  man  who  has  since 
passed  it,  in  ascending  or  descending  the  great  Father  of  Waters. 

All  nations  have  had  their  traditions  of  monsters  and  strangely- 
formed  destructive  animals.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
their  stories  of  Centaurs  and  Hydras  ;  the  Moors  and  Egyptians  their 
tales  of  Anthropophagi,  and  various  other  hideous  creatures ;  and  even 
the  English  have  transmitted  the  legend  of  the  winged  dragon  vanquished 
by  St.  Qeorge.  Historians  have  traoed  to  probable  causes,  and  recon- 
oiled  to  nature,  the  fables  of  the  monsters  of  antiquity,  by  allowing  largely 
for  the  Workings  of  the  imagination  among  a  semi -barbarous  people. 
It  may  be  that  the  tradition  of  the  Pias-sau  Bird  is  not  without  a  founda* 
tion  in  truth.  When  we  reflect  upon  it,  in  oonneotion  with  the  enor- 
mous fossil  remains  found  in  various  places  in  the  West,  and  allow  for 
the  imperfect  skill  of  the  limners  who  sketched  its  portrait,  and  for  the 
natural  love  of  the  marvellous  in  man,  as  well  as  for  tfae  additions  made 
by  the  fancy  of  the  rude  savages  who  have  perpetuated  it  in  oral  lore ; 
find,  taking  these  considerations  together  with  the  resemblance  of  many 
parts  of  the  animal  of  tradition  to  the  skeletons  of  the  mammoth,  the 
mastodon,  and  the  Missourium,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  some  one  of  those  animals  formed  the  basis  on  which  the 
imagination  of  the  savage  has  erected  his  legend  of  the  Bird  of  the 
Pias-sau, 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  and  with  a  view  of  throwing  out  a 
hint  that  may  be  interesting  to  others,  we  make  a  few  extracts  concern- 
ing bones  that  have  been  found  at  different  periods  and  places.  Doctor 
William  Goforth,  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  letter  to  Thobias  Jeffbrson,  dated 
in  December,  1806,  in  describing  some  bones  taken  by  him  from  Big- 
bone  Lick,  Kentucky,  says :  <  The  bones  of  one  paw  nearly  filled  a 
flour  barrel ;  it  had  four  claws ;  and  when  the  bones  were  regularly 
placed  tog0ther,  measured  from  the  os  calcis  to  the  end  of  either  middle 
claw,  five  feet  two  inches.  The  bones  of  this  paw  were  similar  to  those 
of  a  bear's  foot.  Where  I  found  these  bones,  I  found  large  quantities 
of  bear's  bones  at  the  same  time,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  arranging 
pnd  comparing  the  bones  together,  and  the  similarity  was  striking  in 
every  particuUr,  except  the  siee.  The  vertebne  of  the  back  and  neck, 
when  arranged  in  order  with  the  os  sacrum  and  coccygis,  measured 
nearly  sixty  feet,  allowing  for  cartiliges ;  though  I  am  not  confident  the 
bones  all  belonged  to  one  animi^l,  and  the  number  of  vertebras  I  cannot 
recollect.  I  had  some  thigh  bones  of  incognita  of  a  nx>nstrous  size, 
when  compared  with  any  other  animal,'  etc. 

In  '  Thoius's  Reminiscences  and  Sketches  of  his  Life  and  Times'  is 
an  account  of  some  bones  brought  to  Cincinnati  in  1880,  which  were 
found  in  the  same  place  from  whence  Dr.  Goforth's  collection  was 
taken.  The  author  says :  '  To  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  a  living  animal,  which,  from  the  skeleton,  is  proved  to  have 
been  at  least  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  across  the  hips,  the  upper 
bone  of  whose  head  weighs  six  hundred,  and  grinders  eleven  pounds 
each,  and  this  after  having  undergone  the  decay  of  many  centuriee, 
must  fill  the  mind  with  astonishment  and  reverence  for  that  Bbino  who 
said,  <  Let  there  be  lights  and  there  toas  light!'    This  animal  as  much 
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'  surpassed  the  mammoth  in  size  as  the  elephant  does  the  ox,  and  was  of 
the  carnivorous  species.  With  the  bones  of  this  nondescript  were  found 
the  boaes  of  several  other  animals,  some  of  which  were  of  the  herba- 
ceous species,  as  is  proved  by  their  teeth,  of  which  there  are  a  number. 
The  bones  were  found  imbedded  in  black  mud,  upward  of  twenty  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  first  eighteen  inches  is  alluvial,  then  yellow 
clay,  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  then  the  black  mud  in 
which  the  bones  were  contained.  The  proprietor  brought  a  large  quan- 
tity of  them  to  Cincinnati,  among  which  were  the  head  and  tu^s  of  the 
nondescript ;  the  latter  measuring  twelve  feet  in  length  !' 

In  18:^9,  Mr.  Albbbt  Koch,  proprietor  of  the  St.  Louis  Museum,  pro- 
cured  a  very  large  quantity  of  bones  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Sulphur 
Springs,  on  Little  Rock  Creek,  in  Jefferson  county,  Missouri,  about 
twenty -two  miles  south  of  St.  Louis.  To  a  skeleton  formed  of  some  of 
these  bones  he  gave  the  name  of  <  KacWs  Missourium,'  This  animal 
had  a  trunk,  and  enormous  tusks  and  claws,  and  was  muth  larger  than 
the  mastodon.  Among  the  bones  found  by  Mr.  Koch,  was  <  the  head  of 
an  undescribed  animal,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  exceeded  the  ele- 
phant in  size  from  four  to  six  times.' 

The  tradition  of  the  Indians  certainly  bears  strong  affinity  to  the  ex- 
istence of  those  immense  animals,  which  have  left  us  no  trace  of  their 
being,  save  their  bones.  What  an  extensive  theme  for  conjecture  and 
research  they  afibrd  to  the  antiquarian,  the  naturalist,  and  the  phi- 
losopher f 

BABBEAU'S     OBJCSK,     ▲     LXOEKD,    ETC. 

A  REMARKABLY  beautiful  scone  is  exhibited  about  three  miles  back 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  two  miles  below  the  village  of  Prairie  du  Rocher^ 
in  Illinois,  at  a  place  where  a  small  creek,  after  descending  through  a 
ravine  in  the  Illinois  Blu£&,  pursues  its  winding  way  to  the  river.  The 
rock,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  bluffs,  comes  here  to  a  point,  almost 
abrupt,  and  rises  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  projection 
overhanging  its  base,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  wrought  into  a  cornice.  The  top  of  the  rock  is 
overgrown  with  cedar  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  rising  backward  from 
it,  with  a  steep  ascent,  to  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
crown  of  the  rock,  is  a  thickly- wooded  hill.  At  the  Northern  base  of 
the  rock,  is  the  residence  of  M.  Barbeau,  from  whom  the  creek  is  named, 
and  it  is  here  crossed  by  a  rural  bridge,  connecting  the  Kaskaskia  road, 
which  passes  directly  under  the  frowning  crags. 

Connected  with  this  picturesque  place,  is  a  little  legend,  which  some 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  take  great  delight  in  relating.  In  the 
early  settlement  of  the  village  of  Prairie  du  Rocher,  a  certain  Canadian 
voyageur,  named  Pibrrb  Mobceau,  took  up  his  abode  among  the  settlers, 
and  took  to  himself  a  wife.  Pierre,  like  most  of  the  inhabitants,  made 
his  subsistence  by  hunting.  He  was  a  good  fiddler  and  a  good  dancer, 
sung  a  good  song  and  loved  a  good  glass,  and  was  altogether  a  very 
jolly  little  fellow,  and  very  popular.  Contemporary  with  Pierre,  there 
lived  in  the  neighborhood,  a  Kaskaskian  Indian,  who  had  received  the 
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name  of  Motty.  In  his  rambles  through  the  forest,  Pierre  made  the  ', 
acquaintance  of  Motty :  they  soon  became  great  friends,  formed  a  part- 
nership in  hunting,  and  were  boon  companions  at  the  canUnes  or  gn^- 
shops.  Pierre  had  resided  about  a  year  at  the  village,  and  the  intimacy 
between  him  and  his  friend  Motty  continued  unabated.  He  prided  him- 
self greatly  on  his  skill  in  driving  a  bargain,  and  upon  him  devolved 
the  business  of  disposing  of  the  skins  and  furs  taken  by  himself  and 
partner,  to  the  traders  who  occasionally  visited  the  village.  The  com- 
mon currency  of  the  country  at  that  day,  as  now,  in  many  places,  was 
*  'coon  skins,'  and  other  peltries,  and  with  these  the  few  *  dry  goods  and 
groceries'  needed  by  the  inhabitants  were  purchased,  and  the  jugs  at 
the  cantines  and  the  flasks  of  the  hunters  were  replenished. 

It  so  happened,  one  season,  that  Motty  and  Pierre  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  their  hunting,  and  Pierre,  as  usual,  went  to  dispose  of  their 
stock.  Now,  the  identical  buckskin  jacket  and  breeches,  elaborately 
fringed,  and  embroidered  with  porcupine  quills,  that  had  adorned  the 
compact  little  body  of  Pierre  Morceau,  when  he  danced  at  his  own 
wedding,  a  year  before,  continued,  up  to  this  time,  to  perform  for  him 
the  same  kindly  office,  although  somewhat  tarnished  and  faded  from 
their  former  glory.  Pierre,  having  purchased  from  a  trader  the  neces- 
sary supplies  for  himself  and  partner,  was  about  turning  away,  when 
his  eyes  fell  upon  a  new  pair  of  buckskin  breeches,  which  the  trader 
had  for  sale :  he  glanced  from  them  to  his  old  ones,  and  fetched  a  deep 
sigh  at  the  contrast.  Suddenly  be  determined  that,  cost  what  they 
might,  he  would  have  the  new  breeches.  Accordingly,  he  commenced 
trafficking  anew  with  the  trader,  to  whom  he  returned  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  supplies  purchased  for  Motty  and  himself,  and  departed, 
bearing  off  the  breeches,  and  delighted  with  his  bargain.  On  his  re* 
joining  Motty,  the  latter  expressed  great  astonishment  at  the  small 
amount  of  provisions  that  fell  to  his  share ;  and  Pierre,  in  his  turn, 
lamented  the  low  price  of  furs,  and  cursed  the  rapacity  of  the  traders. 
Motty  hinted  that  he  had  received  foul  play,  and  the  two  friends  were 
near  quarreling ;  but  the  asseverations  of  Pierre  soon  produced  peace, 
and  they  sat  down  and  enjoyed  their  flasks  together. 
'  A  few  days  afterward,  they  met  as  usual  for  a  hunt,  each  armed  with 
his  rifle  and  flask.  Pierre  had  donned  his  new  breeches,  and  so  soon 
as  they  met  the  eyes  of  Motty,  he  at  once  became  convinced  of  the 
manner  of  their  acquisition.  He  however  kept  silence  on  the  subject, 
and  they  pursued  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  hill  at  Barbeau's  creek. 
Here  they  started  a  fine  buck,  and  in  an  instant  Pierre,  who  was  about 
an  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  Indian,  discharged  his  rifle 
at  the  animal.  The  moment  he  heard  its  report,  Motty,  unmindful  of 
the  game,  shouted  out : 

'  Aha  !  you  dam  dog  ?  you  Pierre  Morceau ;  you  big  little  tief !  you 
cheatee  me  ;  you  buy  breeches ;  dam  !  me  shootee  you  !' 

Accordingly  he  levelled  his  rifle,  and  the  unfortunate  Pierre  dropped 
his  in  consternation,  and  took  to  his  heels.  Away  he  went,  through  the 
woods,  and  down  the  hill,  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  the  Indian  shouting 
after  him  in  hot  pursuit.  He  soon  reached  the  edge  of  the  overhanging 
precipice,  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  ground  below :  here  he 
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Eaused  for  an  instant,  and  turning  his  head,  beheld  Motty  taking  aim  at 
im :  he  turned  again,  gave  a  wild  yell,  and  took  the  fearful  leap !  A 
large  oak  grew  below,  from  which  a  branch  had  been  riven  by  a  storm, 
leaving  a  sharp  splinter :  in  his  rapid  descent  through  the  foliage,  the 
splinter  caught  in  the  posterior  part  of  his  new  breeches ;  and  there 
he  hung,  dandling  in  the  air,  forty  feet  from  the  earth  !  Motty,  arrived 
at  the  edge  of  the  rock,  gave  a  loud  shout,  and  Pierre,  looking  upward, 
exclaimed:  <0  Motty!  Motty!  don't  shoot!  I'll  give  you  the  breeches !' 
*  Breeches  be  dam !'  retorted  Motty ;  <  me  no  shootee  ;  if  me  shootee, 
dey  hang  me ;  you  hang  self;  you  dam  tief  dog !  —  aha  !' 

And  he  commenced  stoning  poor  Pierre,  who  yelled  and  kicked,  until 
the  better  part  of  his  breeches  gave  way,  and  he  fell  to  the  earth  unhurt, 
except  by  a  few  bruises  and  scratches,  and  the  loss  of  the  nether  portion 
of  his  garment,  which  remained  on  the  limb,  flaunting  in  the  wind,  like 
a  tattered  banner.  Pierre  made  the  best  of  his  way  home ;  and  his 
wife,  with  the  old,  repaired  his  new  habiliments ;  but  the  contrast 
between  the  patch  and  the  rest  was  ever  reminding  his  acquaintances 
of  his  adventure,  and  exciting  a  laugh  at  his  expense,  beside  obtaining 
for  him  the  soubriquet  of  <  Broken -Breeches*.'  And  so  poor  Pierre  be- 
came dispirited,  and  at  last  resolved  to  emigrate.  Accordingly,  he 
removed  to  Vuide  Poche ;  and  his  descendants  are  now  respectable 
inhabitants  of  that  ancient  village. ' 


THE     1CX8SOT7RI     RIV£B. 

About  eighteen  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  four  miles  below  Alton, 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers  join,  and  for  several  miles  down  the 
stream  of  the  latter,  can  be  seen  on  one  side  the  dark  and  angry  waves 
of  the  Missouri,  and  on  the  other  the  pure  crystal  waters  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  They  flow  side  by  side  for  a  considerable  distance,  without 
entirely  mingling  with  each  other,  until  at  last  the  earth^laden  torrent 
from  the  Far  West  gains  the  mastery,  and  thence  the  united  currents 
roll  on  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  in  one  dark,  surly  and  perpetual  torrent. 
From  the  Illinois  shore,  opposite  the  Missouri,  the  view  of  the  scenery 
up  the  two  rivers  is  beautiful  exceedingly.  The  city  of  Alton,  throned 
on  its  rock-based  hills  on  tbe  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  gleams  in  the 
distance,  backed  by  the  oak-crowned  summits  of  the  Blufis ;  on  the 
right  of  the  beholder  lies  a  heavily. wooded  shore ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  four  small  islands  exhibit  their  rich  verdure,  looking  like  bright 
bouquets  upon  the  soft  swelling  bosom  of  the  water.  To  the  left  is  seen 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers,  clothed  with  heavy 
timber,  and  laved  on  the  west  by  the  Hack  Missouri,  as  he  rushes  im- 
petuously to  meet  the  fair  bride  that  seems  to  shrink  from  his  embrace. 
A  sand-bar,  the  spur  of  an  island,  stretches  partly  in  front  of  the  '  mouth,' 
covered  with  drift-wood,  indicating  the  ravages  of  the  river  upon  its  own 
densely-wooded  banks.  The  Missouri  may  be  termed  the  Nile  cf  the 
New  Worlds  for  it  more  nearly  resembles  that  famous  stream  than  any 
other  river  in  the  Western  Hemisphere ;  and,  like  the  Nile,  it  rises 
periodically  and  suddenly,  and  inundates  a  large  tract  of  country.    Its 
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principal  sources  are  supplied  from  the  shows  of  those  stupendous  <  hills 
that  look  eternal,'  known  by  the  general  name  of  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  following  description  of  the  Missouri  is  collated  from  Dabbt, 
Stoddard,  Breckbnbidgb,  and  other  writers : 

The  Missouri  River  rises  in  the  Chippewa  mountains,  in  latitude  forty 
degrees  twenty  minutes  north,  longitude  thirty-five  degrees  west  from 
Washington  City.  Its  general  course  to  the  Mandan  Villages  is  north-east, 
and  east,  and  in  this  distance  it  receives  several  large  tributaries.  At  the 
Mandan  Villages  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  continues  that  course  for  three 
or  four  hundred  miles,  receiving  a  few  unimportant  tributaries  from  the 
left,  and  from  the  right,  the  large  streams  of  Canon-Ball,  Wetarhoo, 
Sarwarcama,  Chayenne,  Teton  and  White  rivers.  Below  the  mouth  of 
the  latter,  the  Missouri  turns  to  the  south-east,  east  and  south,  three  hun- 
dred  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  La  Platte,  an  immense  body  of  water 
flowing  from  the  west,  and  heading  with  the  Arkansas,  Liewis,  ^and  YeU 
low  Stone  rivers.  In  the  latter  course,  the  Missouri  has  also  received 
from  the  left  the  Jacques  and  Great  and  Little  Sioux  rivers.  Below  its 
junction  with  the  La  Platte,  the  Missouri  flows  two  hundred  miles  south- 
east to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  a  large  tributary  from  the  west  The  Mis- 
souri has  now  gained  nearly  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
turning  a  little  south-of-east  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  joins  its  vast  vo- 
lume to  the  Mississippi,  after  an  entire  comparative  course  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  and  particular  course  of  about  three 
thousand  miles.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Missouri  is  the  great  difi^rence  of  the  length  and  volume  of  the  confluent 
streams  from  the  right,  when  compared  with  those  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  main  recipient.  While  from  the  right  the  Missouri  receives  such 
vast  branches  as  the  Yellow  Stone,  Chayenne,  Quioourre,  Platte,  Kansas, 
Osage  and  Gasconade,  from  the  left  all  the  branches  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. 

The  most  peculiar  appearance  of  the  Missouri  is  the  muddy,  ash- 
color  of  its  water,  occasioned  by  the  sand  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 
This  character  is  derived  from  the  mountains  in  which  it  rises,  and  the 
vast  plains  through  which  it  passes.  To  this  cause  also  may  be  as- 
cribed the  formation  of  the  numerous  sand-banks  and  islands,  and  the 
alluvious  nature  of  the  lands  on  the  Missouri.  The  water  is  lively  and 
soft,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  it  about  the  same  as  that  of  rain  or  snow 
water.  A  vessel  filled  with  the  Missouri  water  will,  after  remaining  for 
some  time  undisturbed,  be  about  one-third  full  of  sediment.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  sediment  varies  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  it  being 
much  greater  in  the  spring  than  in  the  summer  or  autumn.  This  arises 
from  the  increased  volume  of  water ;  by  which  means  the  vast  plains 
that  bound  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries  are  inundated,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  the  streams  rendered  more  impetuous,  and  the  washings  conse- 
quently greater.  The  mu()diness  of  the  Missouri  water  appears,  how. 
ever,  to  \)e  no  objection  to  its  use ;  on  the  contrary,  tboise  inhabitants 
who  reside  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  consider  the  water  preferable 
to  any  other.  Some  of  them  put  it  into  large  earthen  jars,  and  let  it 
stand  until  the  sediment  has  subsided ;  others  filtrate  it  through  stone 
or  sandy  and  others  again  render  it  clear  and  transparent,  by  putting  into 
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it  a  small  quantity  of  alum,  or  a  little  corn  meal,  or  the  kernels  of  peach 
stones,  either  of  which  precipitate  the  impurities  to  the  bottom.  The 
greatest  number,  however,  use  the  water  in  its  impure  state,  and  expe- 
rience no  bad  effects  from  it.  The  Missouri  water  is  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  nitre,  and  many  who  drink  of  it  pretend  that  it  is  a  remedy 
for  cutaneous  diseases.  It  generally  has  a  slightly  cathartic  effect,  on 
persons  unaccustomed  to  its  use.  The  current  of  the  Missouri  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  the  Mississippi,  or  any  of  the  Western 
rivers,  being  generally  about  four  miles  an  hour.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  continually  changing,  and  shoal  islands  and 
sand-bars  are  constantly  forming.  Hence  it  is  not  always  safe  to  settle 
on  the  alluvions  banks  of  this  stream  ;  for  it  sometimes  happens  that 
thousands  of  acres,  containing  houses  and  plantations,  are  swept  away 
by  the  impetuosity  of  its  current. 

The.  floods  of  the  Missouri  usually  begin  early  in  March,  and  con- 
tinue until  the  latter  end  of  July;  during  which  time  it  rises  and  sub- 
sides, as  its  different  tributaries  bring  down  their  increased  volume  of 
water.  It  so  happens  that  seldom  more  than  two  great  rivers  are  high 
at  the  same  period.  Many  of  these  floods  are  never  felt  in  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  great  rise  of  the  Missouri  itself,  from  the  melting  of  the 
snows,  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  begins  to  subside  about 
the  latter  end  of  July.  From  several  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that 
the  raphlity  of  the  current  of  the  Missouri  was  occasioned  by  some 
comparatively  recent  convulsion  ;  for  such  enormous  quantities  of  earth 
as  is  every  year  brought  <]own,  would  have  broken  and  mutilated  the 
country  in  an  astonishing  degree.  What  immense  quantities  of  earth 
must  have  been  carried  off  to  form  the  great  alluvions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, by  means  of  the  Arkansas,  Red  River,  and  chiefly  the  Missouri, 
not  to  mention  the  vast  quantities  lost  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  !  The 
result  of  a  calculation  would  be  curious.  The  marks  of  this  loss  are 
very  evident  in  the  neighborhood  of  nearly  all  the  rivers  which  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  Missouri  above  the  Platte.  Some  of  these 
appearances  may  rank  among  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  in  the 
world.  The  traveller,  on  entering  a  plain,  is  deceived  at  the  flrst  glance 
by  what  appears  to  be  the  ruins  of  some  great  city  ;  rows  of  houses  for 
several  miles  in  length,  and  regular  streets.  At  the  first  view  there 
appears  to  be  all  the  precision  of  design,  with  the  usual  deviations  in 
single  buildings,  representing  palaces,  temples,  etc.,  which  appearances 
are  caused  by  the  washing  away  of  hills,  as  before  described.  These 
remains,  being  composed  of  more  durable  substance,  continue  unde- 
cayed,  while  the  rest  is  carried  off.  The  strata  have  the  appearance 
of  different  stones ;  the  isolated  and  detached  hills  constitute  the  re- 
mainder. 

Pumice  and  other  volcanic  productions  are  continually  floating  down 
the  Missouri,  to  be  deposited  on  the  sand-bars  and  islands.  By  some 
these  are  said  to  be  caused  by  burning  coal-banks  on  the  Upper  Mis^uri ; 
but  the  proof  in  favor  of  existing  volcanos  in  the  north-west  is  so  strong, 
that  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  are  referable  to  them.  Immense 
beds  of  coal  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  Valleys  of  the  Ohio  am} 
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Illinois,  and  yet  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  these  volcanic  productions ; 
a  convincing  proof  that  they  must  be  produced  by  some  other  cause. 
The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  in  the  State  of  the  same  name 
are  Kansas,  Fishing,  Grand,  Osage  and  Gasconade  rivers. 

Flint,  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Missouri, 
at  its  head  waters,  says:  <  What  are  called  *  The  Gates  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,' through  which  the  Missouri  seems  to  have  torn  itself  a  pas- 
sage, are  commonly  described  as  among  the  sublimest  spectacles  of  this 
range  of  mountains.  For  nearly  six  miles  these  nnountains  rise  in  black 
and  perpendicular  masses,  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  river.  The  chasm  is  little  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  wide  ;  and  the  deep  arid  foaming  waters  of  the  Missouri  rush 
thrbitgh  the  passage  as  if  it  were  a  cataract.  The  heart  of  the  beholder 
is  chilled  as  he  contemplates,  in  these  wild  and  uninhabitable  regiehs, 
this  conflict  between  the  River  and  the  Mountains.  The  smooth  and 
black  walls  of  the  cleft  rise  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  Mountains 
on  the  North  River,  below  West-Point.  Every  passenger  up  the  North 
River  has  been  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  in  the  midst 
of  amenity  and  life.  What  then  must  be  the  sensations  of  the  passen- 
gers through  the  *  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,'  who  witness  the 
proofs  of  this  conflict  of  nature,  in  a  region  three  hundred  leagues  from 
civilization  and  habitancy  !  Vast-  columns  of  the  rock,  torn  from  the 
mountains,  and  lying  along  the  river,  attest  the  fact  of  this  forced  pas- 
sage of  the  river  through  the  mountains.'  The  Missouri  is  navigable 
for  nearly  two  thousand  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  several  of  its  tribu- 
taries are  also  navigable  to  a  vast  extent.  The  country  upon  its  banks 
is  populating  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Very  few  years  will  elapse 
before  the  ^  metes  and  bounds'  of  a  new  State  will  be  marked  out  on  its 
alm6st  unlimited  territory. 


BPIGRAMS. 


THE    B.OBK. 

Why  ii  the  Rose  an  emblem  meet 
Of  moat  of  womankind  ? 

It  wastes  its  life  in  perftimei  sweet, 
Bm  leaves  no  firnit  behind ! 


ON     MB.8.    M 'S     MAEmiAOK. 

What  stiaoge  inflammatory  art 
Prevailed  on  Mrs.  M to  wed  ? 

The  flame  that  fires  his  'tinder'  heart. 
Was  kindled  at  his  sweetheart's  And  / 


OOLLKOK    MOERIITG    PEATKES. 

Day's  long  petitions  were  delightfti], 
FVom  mom  they  lasted  mitil  mghtfidl; 
For  when  to  pray  he  once  begun, 
Day  neyer  slopped  till  day  was'done. 
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^MATER        DOLOROSA 


•T  jAMaa  r.  oox.xan. 


Watching  through  midnight's  mystic  lonelinen 
.  Betide  the  couch  some  cherished  form  doth  pren, 
The  smile  whose  waking  light  difiiisive  shone 
Seems  in  concentred  sweetness  ail  our  own. 
Thus  by  thy  side,  my  daughter!  as  I  stand 
With  liove  and  twin-bom  Sadness  haiid-in-hand ; 
Those  jealous  misers  who  unlock  their  store 
To  count  by  night  its  hoarded  treasures  o'er ; 
Their  low  ai(rial  Toices  speak  to  me 
In  tones  of  melancholy  reveiy. 
How  tenderly  entwined  in  Slumber's  aftns 
Thou  Uest!  ~  with  thv  host  of  maiden  charms 
Circling^  thee  round,  like  angel  guards  that  keep 
Their  vigils  o'er  the  helplessness  of  sleep : 
Thy  showering  ringlets  settled  into  rest 
Like  nestling  cherubs  on  thy  gentle  breast; 
Thy  lips  with  music's  dreaming  numbers  fraught. 
The  tianauil  home  of  unimpassioned  thought. 
Thy  cheek,  where  Feeling's  changeful  hues  are  seen, 
like  tell-tale  shadows  on  the  moon-lit  green; 
And  thy  fair  hands  o'er  thy  white  bofom  laid, 
The  bashfhl  heart's  pure  fantasies  to  shade ; 
Oh !  as  each  feature  s  placid  mpture  shows 
What  fiury  scenes  Hope's  promises  disclose. 
How  my  fond  spirit  veameth  to  presage 
Thy  fortunes  in  lifo^s  commg  pifgrimage ! 
Ah !  could  my  coinM  heart's-olMd  buy  for  me 
One  fflimpse  of  thy  unveiled  futurity! 
Alas!  that  heart's  prophetic  sorrows  tell 
Thy  tale  of  human  snfiering  but  too  well, 
And  trace  each  flinty  path  thou  wflt  have  trod 
Ere  thy  torn  spirit  mid  ita  rest  itk  Goo. 

Thou  pure  white  Dove !  why  didst  thou  come  to  me 

But  to  announce  the  ebb  of  Passion's  sea  ? 

That  Earth's  uncovered  shores  were  Ueak  and  drear! 

Thou  'st  done  thine  errand ;  wherefore  linger  here ! 

The  fragrant  buds  on  April's  painted  bouffb 

Blossom  and  fade  unwept  for  —  why  not  mou  t 

Upon  the  torturing,  arid  wastes  which  lie 

Between  Youth's  hopes  and  Am's  apathy. 

Where  dewless  moons  reflect  the  sultry  date 

Of  shadeless  suns  that  scorch  the  noontide  air. 

How  shall  thy  gasping  spirit  vainly  bum 

Once  more  to  these  dear  privacids  to  turn ; 

Once  more  to  lave  thy  feverish,  throbbiog  brow 

In  the  cool  suigiing  streams  around  thee  now : 

How  shalt  tnou  moum  thy  thoushtless  Infancy, 

Thy  bounding  steps  in  Girlhood^  bowers  of  g^ee ; 

And  all  the  fleeting  slories  which  adorn 

The  primal  hour  of  love's  delicious  mom ! 

Then  the  calm  tide  now  circling  through  thy  breast 

Shall  torn  to  maddening  pulses  of  unrest ; 

And  every  sentle  floweret  planted  there 

Be  trodden  by  the  rathless  foot  of  Care. 

Then  shall  sweet  memories  of  household  words 

Moan  like  the  wailinff  wind-harp's  plaintive  ehoids ; 

The  fibres  of  uprooted  sympathies 

Breathe  the  torn  mandnike^i  deeolatlqg  sighs: 
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While  from  each  quivering,  laceiuted  part 

The  bloody  teara  of  Recollection  itait ; 

Then  shall  Affliction's  teachings,  hanhly  given, 

8haka e'en  thy  spirit's  confidence  in  Heaven; 

And  thy  fierce  wrestling  with  Despair  and  Wo 

Be  for  the  world  a  gladiatorial  show. 

Why  shoiildst  thou  Btav,  to  count  life's  journeying  i 

By  added  ^ves  of  Life's  beloved  ones ! 

Ot  in  the  juggling  alchemy  of  Fate 

Leam  how  sweet  Love  can  turn  to  bitter  Hate ! 

Why  make  thy  soul  a  sanctuary  for  one. 

Ana  seek  the  shrine  to  find  the  idol  cone ! 

Or  twine  Affection's  tendrils,  but  to  bless 

The  poisonous  Upas-tree  of  Selfishness? 

Oh !  'ere  Youth's  angel-visitants  depart. 

And  Misery's  vultuiv-talons  rend  thy  heart ; 

Before  one  human  passion  dare  intrude 

Within  that  heart's  celestial  solitude ; 

Better  thou  choose  a  bridegroom  who  shall  be 

More  fitithful  than  an  earthly  spouse  to  thee ; 

And  as  thou  layest  down  thy  graceful  head 

Spotless  and  meek  upon  thy  marriage-bed, 

Girt  with  thy  yet  unloosened  virgin  sone, 

Death's  icy  kisses  freese  thee  into  stone ! 


A     iNIGHT-ADVENTURE     IN     CUBA. 


BT     WXS    SONTX.ISB. 


•  Wrh  the  roQf  h  blast  beaves  the  billow. 
In  the  lie ht  air  wave*  the  willow, 
Every  thing  of  moviiig  kiod 

Varies  with  the  veeriiif  wind ; 
What  have  1  to  do  with  thee, 
Doll,  tti^oyoiM  eoDSlancy f '  •^  Joah v^  Bxtulxu. 

*  Up !  thy  ehannM  armor  don, 

Taon  'It  need  it  ere  the  night  be  goae.' — DmAca. 


*  DtrtiCE,  will  you  go  to  the  masquerade-bair  to  night  V  said  I  to  my 
lesser-half,  on  a  bright  evening  during  the  gayest  part  of  the  <  carnival 
season.' 

*  No,  my  amor,'  answered  she ;  *  I  am  ill  this  evening ;  do  n't  go  out 
to-night,  but  stay  by  my  side,  and  let  your  cheering  presence  save  a 
doctor's  fee.' 

*  Madame,  you  know  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  out  in  my 
new  cabellero's  dress :  you  are  not  very  ill ;  and  I  shall  be  dull  company 
for  you,  if  disappointment  holds  a  berth  in  my  mind.  You  had  bet- 
ter consent  to  my  going ;  I  will  return  early.' 

*  Do  as  you  please,  Sir,'  she  responded,  poutingly ;  <  but  if  you  neglect 
me  thus  in  the  first  year  of  our  marriage,  how  shall  I  be  treated  when 
Time's  shadow  shall  darken  my  brow  and  dim  the  light  of  my  eyes ; 
when  my  spirits  shall  droop  and  my  beauty  fade  before  the  wintry 
frosts  of  age  V 

To  shorten  my  yam,  reader,  I  rigged  myself  and  went  to  the  ball, 
my  heart  beating  a  <  conscience-tattoo'  against  its  casing  all  the  way ; 
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for  well  I  marked  the  soft  reproach  which  my  wife's  full  dark  eye  spoke 
when  I  left  her  side. 

Having  arrived  at  the  ball  room,  I  mingled  with  the  gay  maskers, 
listened  to  the  music,  and  in  the  sparkling  wine-glass  sought  for  excite- 
ment;  yet  that  perpetual  drum-stick  of  conscience  kept  thumping 
a^inst  the  parchment-head  of  reflection,  and  I  could  not  feel  happy. 
Dressed  as  attractively  as  possible,  I  sought  and  danced  with  the  fairest 
maidens  in  the  throng ;  yet  still,  Thought,  that  nettle  in  life's  garden, 
kept  Joy  in  a  distant  offing,  and  Pleasure  far  in  my  wake. 

I  was  about  to  give  up  the  chase  for  enjoyment,  and  had  dutifully 
made  up  my  mind  to  return  home  and  moor  myself  alongside  of  my  lit- 
tle wife,  when  a  fair  hand  was  laid  gently  upon  my  arm,  and  a  tremu- 
lous, musical  ^oice  asked  me,  in  a  whisper,  to  retire  a  little  from  the 
crowd.  The  hand  was  delicate,  and  seemed  smaller  even  than  my 
wife's ;  and  the  taper  fingers  were  encircled  by  rings  of  rare  value, 
such  as  could  only  be  worn  by  the  rich  and  the  titled.  The  lady  was 
closely  veiled  in  black ;  yet  I  ckught  one  glimpse  of  eye-light  through 
the  thick  crape.  In  the  blackness  of  a  night-storm  I  have  seen  the 
clouds  for  9  moment  open  and  permit  a  star  to  glance  with  supernatural 
brightness  down  on  the  agitated  ocean ;  and  even  so  fell  that  glance  on 
me.  The  voice  was  one  of  those  which,  when  it  falls  upon  the  ear, 
vibrates  along  ever^  nerve  until  it  reaches  the  heart-strings,  where  it 
echoes  and  retehoes,  till  Memory  *  catches  the  tune,'  and  too  truly  for 
it  ever  to  pass  from  her  grasp. 

I  followed  the  stranger's  intitation ;  and  as  I  gazed  on  the  fairy 
form  which  flitted  before  me,  I  forgot  my  little  invalid  at  home.  The 
*  mask'  was  but  little  if  any  larger  than  my  wife ;  yet  there  was  a 
fulness  and  elegance  of  figure,  a  grace  arid  voluptuousness  of  motion 
in  the  former,  which  I  had  never  observed  in  the  latter.  My  wife  had 
beautifully  soft,  glossy  curls  of  jet,  but  they  could  never  compare  with 
the  black  tresses  of  twining  silk,  which  hung  nearly  to  the  leet  of  my 
strange  charmer.  When  we  had  got  clear  of  the  throng,  she  again 
spoke: 

<  Are  you  a  gentleman  ?  —  one  on  whom  a  lady  may  in  all  honor  de- 
pend?' 

I  answered,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  I  was,  and 
thouffht  I  might  be  depended  upon. 

<  Would  you  risk  your  own  life,  or  destroy  that  of  another,  for  a  lady, 
if  her  honor  reauired,  and  her  love  wotild  reward  the  act  ?' 

<  For  one  so  ftiir,  so  angelic  as  yourself,  I  would  risk  more  than  life !' 
A  shudder  seemed  to  pass  through  her  form ;  her  little  feet  stamped 

the  tdsselated  floor  impatiently ;  her  fingers  were  clasped  together  until 
they  were  bloodless,  as  she  continued : 
*  Have  you  ever  loved  V 

<  I  may  have  felt  a  school-boy's  passion,'  I  replied,  with  assumed  in- 
diflerence. 

« Then  you  are  not  married  V 

'  I  have  been,'  was  my  reply.  Even  so  deceitful  is  man  ;  even  so  is 
woman  often  lost ;  for  while  he  pours  forth  his  flattering  Utie,  she  lis- 
tens ;  listening,  she  loves— loving,  she  is  lost. 
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Again  she  showed  marks  of  impatience  and  excitement,  as  if  some 
great  trouble  rested  on  her  mind.  This  I  pressed  her  to  reveal  to  me, 
offering  every  aid  in  my  power  to  defend  her,  or  even  to  avenge  past 
wrong.  I  besought  her  to  have  confidence  in  my  affection,  new-fledged 
though  it  was,  and  to  test  its  strength,  even  as  she  might  direct.  She 
faltered,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  requesting  m^  to  await  her 
return,  hastily  left  the  ball-room. 

*  Now,'  thought  I,  <  here  is  a  scrape  for  a  sober  married  man  to  get 
into !  Perhaps  she  may  be  some  beautiful  siren,  who,  knowing  my 
weakness,  where  the  fair  sex  is  concerned,  has  laid  a  trap  to  inveigle 
and  rob,  perhaps  to  murder  me !  Shall  I  Await  her  return  ?  —  or  shall  I 
fly  the  danger  ?  But  I  am  armed ;  why  should  I  fear  V  I  began  also 
to  think  of  my  poor  invalid  wife ;  and  these  thoughts  coypled  with  my 
fear  of  betrayal,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  m6re  solitude,  would  have  con- 
quered me,  and  sent  me  home :  but,  at  this  critical  moment,  the  *  mask' 
returned,  bearing  in  her  hands  a  heavy  black  veil.  She  beckoned  me  to 
follow  her  into  a  neighboring  street,  where,  in  a  moment,  we  stood  be- 
side a  close-curtained  volante,  into  which  she  sprang,  I  following  her. 
She  immediately  enveloped  my  head  in  the  veil  which  she  had  brought, 
cautioning  me  on  my  life  not  to  attempt  to  remove  it,  unless  at  her  re- 
quest. 

The  carriage  started  off  with  apeed ;  indeed,  the  driver  seemed  to  be 
urging  his  horses  to  a  rapid  gallop.  Our  road  was  long ;  for  even  at 
this  speed  we  must  have  ridden  for  two  hours,  some  of  the  time  over 
rough,  rocky  roads,  and  then  along  smoother  ways,  when  at  last  the  pant- 
ins  animals  were  brought  to  a  stand. 

Immediately  therea&r  I  heard  a  creaking  noise,  as  if  a  port-cullis 
were  suddenly  raised,  or  some  old  gate  swung  back  on  its  unoiled 
hinges. 

<  Speak  not  a  word,  whatever  you  may  hear ;  attempt  not  to  raise  the 
veil,  or  your  life  and  mine  may  be  the  forfeit !'  whispered  my  fair  guide; 
and  while  she  spoke,  I  felt  that  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Her 
hand  was  cold  as  ice,  and  her  impetuous  voice  stifled  and  husky.  Be- 
fore we  advanced  from  the  carriage,  she  also  made  me  vow  by  all  the 
saints  in  heaven,  never  to  reveal  what  I  might  do  or  see,  in  that  night's 
adventure.* 

She  then  led  me  cautiously  on,  apparently  through  a  large  garden,  for 
the  cool  night-bree^  bore  the  perfume  of  orange,  citron,  pink,  lemon  and 
spice  blossoms  to  my  cheek.  We  soon  arrived  at  anOher  door,  which 
creaked  rustily  as  it  opened  before  us ;  and  then  our  way  seemed  up  a 
winding  stone  stair-case,  through  a  passage  so  still,  so  solemnly  silent, 
that  it  even  echoed  the  light  foot-fall  of  my  companion,  while  my  own 
heavy  tread  rang,  like  groans  in  a  cavern,  through  the  still,  damp  air. 

Until  now,  the  lady  had  not  spoken  since  we  had  stepped  from  the 
volante ;  but,  as  we  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  passed  into  a 
warmer  atmosphere,  she  whispered  that  the  hour  to  test  my  courage  and 
love  had  arrived.    We  stepped  across  a  soft  carpet,  and  she  seated  me 

*  I  Bors  tlM  Minu  will  axciiM  the  brokra  tow.  *  Old  Kmox.'  called  for  the  itofy,  and  I  eooM  not 
diMbeji  for  1  hare  fomed  a  *  laafva'  with  him.   [AU  rifht !    Yoan,  CuthlUly,  O.  K.] 
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on  a  yielding  cushion.  I  could  see  nothing  through  the  thick  veil  which 
she  had  thrown  over  my  face,  yet  a  kind  of  hlmshness  in  the  darkness 
before  me  convinced  me  that  I  was  in  a  lighted  room.  No  sound  could 
I  hear,  save  the  suppressed  breathing  of  my  trembling  companion,  and 
the  beating  of  my  own  heart.  After  remaining  for  a  moment  on  the 
ottoman,  which  shook  from  her  nervousness,  she  again  addressed  me : 

*  You  are  armed  with  pistol  and  dagger  V 

*  I  am,'  said  I,  inwardly  praying  that  I  might  have  no  occasion  to  use 
them. 

<  You  will  please  give  me  those  weapons,'  said  she. 

<  Ha !'  thought  I ;  <  I  am  betrayed  ;  and  she  asks  my  weapons  of  de- 
fence, that  I  may  be  made  an  easier  prey !  Let  me  ask,'  said  I,  <  your 
reasons  for  this  strange  request  V 

*  A  true  lover  never  asks  for  reasons  from  one  in  whom  he  ctmfidts! 
answered  the  '  mask ;'  adding :  <  The  business  I  have  in  hand  for  you 
has  need  of  courage,  calmness  and  prudence,  but  your  weapons  could 
avail  you  nothing.  They  will  not  be  required.'  She  shuddered  as  she 
ispoke ;  adding  quickly :   <  Such  as  they^  have  already  done  too  much !' 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  seemed  to  be  schooling  herself  to  some 
dreadful  task.     Again  she  addressed  me: 

'  I  have  a  tale  to  tell  you.  Sir ;  no,  wA  a  tale,  but  some  questions  to 
ask.  Had  you  an  only  sister,  one  who  was  young,  fair,  innocent,  and 
ignorant  of  the  world's  wickedness,  and  thus  unprepared  to  cope  with 
vile  art  and  sinfulness ;  and  should  she  meet  with  one  who  was  in  ap- 
pearance all  full  of  nobleness,  purity,  generosity,  and  true  manliness; 
and,  in  her  own  full-heartedness,  should  she  love  him  as  only  woman  in 
nature's  simplicity  can  love ;  and  should  he,  taking  foul  advantage  of 
her  affection  for  him,  work  her  ruin,  and  having  succeeded,  then  scorn- 
fully leave  her  without  reparation,  an  outcast  from  even  Ids  bosom ;  a 
dark  thing  upon  the  world ;  unwilling  to  live,  unprepared  to  die ; 
and  should  she,  in  the  hour  when  he  spumed  her,  a  dishonored  thing, 
from  his  feet ;  even  when  she  was  pleading  for  the  love  and  protection 
of  one  who  with  hellish  art  had  wrought  her  ruin ;  should  she  in  that 
dire  moment  of  crowded  miseries  strike  a  poniard  to  his  heart ' 

'  She  would  nobly  do  her  duty  V  cried  I,  excited  almost  to  madness  by 
the  painful  picture. 

<  Would  you  aid  her  in  removing  all  the  proof  of  crime  V  continued 
the  '  mask ;'  <  would  you  assist  that  poor  girl  to  place  beneath  the 
dank  earth  all  that  was  earthly  of  her  defiler  ?' 

'  I  would  !  If  thou  art  she,  lead  on !  I  am  ready ;  ay,  ready  to  do 
more !  Would  that  my  hand  instead  of  thine  had  sent  the  recreant's 
soul  to  its  hissing  home !  I  love  thee  now  better  than  before.  True, 
thou  hast  been  dishonored,  but  thou  art  avenged  f 

*•  Be  not  too  hasty,  Sir,'  said  she ;  <  let  me  sketch  you  one  other  pic- 
ture, before  I  call  on  you  for  action.  Again  I  will  suppose  you  to  have 
an  only  sister.  I  will  suppose  her^  with  your  full  knowledge  and  con- 
sent, to  have  given  her  anections  and  her  hand  to  one  whom  you  be- 
lieve  to  be  noble,  manly,  and  in  every  way  calculated  to  make  her 
know  the  true  bliss  of  existence.  She  loves  him,  even  wer  the  bounds 
of  this  world's  adoration ;  watches  for  his  smile  as  the  flower  beaten 
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down  by  the  rain  waits  for  the  Bunshine ;  sighs  and  droops  when  the 
clouds  of  sorrow  cast  their  shadows  over  him ;  joys  when  his  hopes 
brighten ;  ministers  to  his  every  comfort^  and  seems  a  being  as  closely 
bound  to  him  as  light  is  to  the  diamond.  Suppose  that  he  to  whom  you 
have  entrusted  her,  the  innermost  heart-jewel  of  yourself,  the  bright  cor- 
ner of  your  domestic  fire-side ;  imagine  that  he  should  grow  cold  and 
unmindful  of  her  peace ;  that  his  love  for  her  should  fade ;  that  her 
smile  should  fall  upon  him  cold  as  torch-Iight  on  a  funeral  pall ; 
that  her  voice  should  no  longer  be  music  to  his  ear ;  that  he  should  seek 
for  other  smiles,  and  give  to  other  ears  the  words  which  were  alone 
her  due ;  when  you  saw  her  drooping,  fading,  dying  beneath  the  shadow 
of  his  neglect,  what  would  you  do  V 

'  Slay  &m  f  by  the  Hand  which  made  me !  I  would  slay  him  as  a 
dog  that  had  bitten  or  a  serpent  which  had  stung  me !' 

Even  as  I  spoke,  I  thought  of  my  own  deserM  wife,  land  Conscience 
*  took  a  pull  at  the  halliards'  of  my  heart,  and  wrung  it  to  the  very  core. 
I.felt  as  if  I  could  have  given  a  world,  had  it  been  mine  to  give,  if  I 
could  be  placed  along-side  the  couch  of  my  lonely  bride ;  and  I  vowed 
in  my  soul  never  to  grieve  her  again,  should  I  return  unharmed  from 
the  dreadful  scenes  of  that  night. 

*  Lady,'  said  I,  <  if  your  first  tale  be,  as  I  feel  it  is,  true  ^  if  you  have 
slain  him  who  wrought  your  ruin,  and  have  chosen  me  to  aid  you  in  your 
dreadful  task,  I  pray  you  to  hasten  the  deed.    Let  there  be  no  delay.' 

*  Then  follow  me !'  said  she ;  '  you  need  not  follow  far.' 

She  led  me  on  a  few  steps,  into  what  I  supposed  to  be  another  room : 
here  she  bade  me  to  pause,  and  calm  myself.  I  must  acknowledge  that 
I  felt  greatly  agitated ;  but  mustering  all  my  self-possession  and  pre- 
sence  of  mind,  I  prepared  to  cast  aside  the  veil,  at  her  bidding,  and  de- 
termined  not  to  shrink  from  the  horrible  duty  which  lay  before  me. 

She  lifted  the  veil  from  my  head.  A  blaze  of  light  forced  me  to 
close  my  eyes  ;  and  then  I  dared  not  open  them.  Imagination  painted 
a  scene  before  me  which  I  feared  to  gaze  upon.  At  last  shame  unclosed 
my  eye-lids,  and  I  gazed  around.  •    •    •   Surprise  almost  stunned  me. 

It  could  not  be! yet  so  U  was!  I  stood  within  my  own  bed- 
room !  The  stranger  raised  her  mask.  My  wife's  large  black  eyes 
looked  sorrowfully  out  upon  me ;  she  cast  the  long  tresses  of  glossy 
hair  from  her  head  ;  and  then  appeared  her  own  soft  curling  ringlets 
playing  about  her  neck.  She  had  fallen  upon  this  plan  to  punish  me 
for  seeking  pleasure  at  a  time  when  she,  by  reason  of  sickness  and 
suffering,  could  not  enjoy  it  with  me.  She  had  indeed  taught  me  a  les- 
son of  conjugal  fidelity. 

My  own  volante  had  driven  me  at  full  speed  over  half  the  city !  I 
had  been  led  through  a  back-gate^  and  had  traversed  a  part  of  my  house 
which  I  had  never  before  entered ;  and  all  through  the  contrivance  of 
my  witch  of  a  wife !  Borrowed  jewels  had  disguis^  her  hands ;  she  had 
spoken  in  an  altered  voice  beneath  her  mask ;  and  I,  like  most  men, 
ever  ready  to  be  pleased  with  a  new  object,  had  actually  fallen  in  love 
with  my  own  wife !    • 

What  a  < j£x'  for  a  married  man  to  he  in!  k.  b. 
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With  dow  and  101611111  tread. 
Through  aisleB  where  warrior-fignrei  grim 

Stand  forth  in  shadowy  gloom. 
While  loudly  peals  the  mneral  hymn, 
And  ctfmorB  waft  iwrAime, 
Bring  they  the  iungly  dead. 


They  bear  him  to  his  rest. 
Around  whose  lofty  deeds  is  cast 

The  panoply  of  mme ; 
Who  gave  his  war-cry  to  the  blast, 
And  left  a  conqueror's  mighty  name 
His  nation's  proud  bequest 


Around  his  royal  Uer 
The  chief^ns  stand,  in  reverence  bowed. 

Amid  a  hush  profound ; 
When  from  the  vtOt  assembled  crowd 
A  solemn  voice,  with  warning  sound, 
Rung  on  each  startled  ear. 


'  Forbear !'  it  cried,  *  forbear ! 
This  ground  mine  heritage  I  claim; 
Here  bloomed  our  household  vine. 
Until  this  dread  despoiler  came. 
And  crushed  its  roots  to  raise  this  shiine, 
In  mockery  of  prayer  ! 


*  By  all  your  hopes  of  earth. 
As  ye  before  the  throne  of  heaven 

In  judgment  shall  appear, 
As  ye  would  pray  your  sins  foigiven, 
Iav  not  the  tymnt's  ashes  here 
Upon  my  father's  hearth !' 


Mule  stood  tliose  wanjors  bold. 

Each  swarthy  cheek  grew  red  with 

That  ne'er  with  fear  had  paled ; 

And  for  his  dust,  before  whose  name 

The  bravest  hearts  in  tertor  quailed. 

They  bought  a  grave  with  gold. 


Ob  Victory !  veil  thy  brow  - 
What  are  thy  pageants  of  an  hour. 
Thy  wreath,  wnen  stained  wiih  crime  ? 
Oh !  fame,  ambition,  haoirhty  power! 
Ye  bubbles  on  the  stream  of  time, 
Where  are  your  glories  now? 
New-Tork,  Marck,  I84i  8««*»»  Pt^  »  *  r, 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen;  kind  friends  and  candid  readers — I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  others — the  top  of  the  morning  to  you,  and 
a  New- Year's  benison  !  The  young  Year  has  spread  out  his  pinions 
before  you,  bright  and  beautiful  as  the  wings  of  an  angel.  May  you 
all  have  cause  to  look  forward  with  hope  to  his  progress,  and  back  with 
regret  on  his  departure !  If  you  shall  be  good  —  good  in  its  broad  and 
comprehensive  sense — you  will  be  intrinsically  happy:  if  not,  you 
will  be  deservedly  miserable.  This  is  a  truism.  Ah !  why  should  men 
forget  it? 

But  while  tendering  you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  '  filled, 
pressed  down,  and  running  over'  with  all  kindliest  wishes,  I  am  myself 
the  subject  of  bodily  pain  and  mental  embarrassment.  Some  linger- 
ing disease,  deep-seated  and  ineradicable,  which  physicians  may 
discover  but  cannot  banish,  may  name  but  cannot  cure,  has  invad^ 
the  interior  of  my  microcosm,  and  encamped  among  some  of  the 
pectoral  organs.  He  has  struck  his  fangs  into  my  breast,  sides,  and 
back,  encircling  my  chest,  as  it  were  with  a  '  torrid  zone.'  By  day  I 
am  constantly  shifting  my  position,  as  if  to  shun  his  darts,  and  when  the 
sun  has  closed  his  golden  eyelids  on  the  world  he  had  all  day  illumined, 
I  sleep  with  the  nightmare,  or  toss  from  side  to  side,  feverish  and  rest- 
less, like  the  Roman  Regulus  in  his  narrow  cage,  floored,  ceiled,  and 
wainscoted  with  piercing  nails.  Ere  long,  perhaps,  with  me,  as  soon  or 
late  with  you  all.  Death  will  ascend  the  crumbling  throne,  and  wave  his 
bony  sceptre  over  the  vacant  realms  of  life.  Perhaps,  too,  the  sweet 
breath  of  Spring,  *  in  the  leafy  month  of  June,'  may  diffuse  through  my 
fVame-work,  as  through  all  animate  and  inanimate  Nature,  the  joy  and 
vigor  of  rejuvenescence.  The  <  shadow  may  go  backward  ten  degrees 
on  the  dial,'  and  <  fifteen  years'  more  be  granted  to  lengthen  out  that 
pilgrimage,  whose  end  and  final  resting-place  is  the  tomb :  who  knows  ? 
But  as  that  awful  day  approaches,  when  we  shall  <  turn  our  faces  to  the 
wall,'  and  close  our  eyes  in  deadly  sickness  on  all  the  gloom  and  glory 
of  the  earth,  may  I,  may  you,  may  all,  receive  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  octogenarian  Waller's  noble  lines : 

*  Thb  Mttra  dark  eocUfe,  battarad  and  daeajrad. 
Lata  itt  new  lif  hi  ihrauf  h  chinks  which  Tima  hat  made.' 

I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  write  you  a  sermon,  which  might  be  more 
appropriately  preached  to  myself;  and  I  must  apologize  for  the  gloomy 
tenor  of  this  introduction,  by  the  plea  that  invalids,  whether  of  the  body 
or  of  the  mind,  are  necessarily  prone  to  seek  relief  by  the  garrulous 
recital  of  their  woes.    A  sorrow  published  is  a  sorrow  half-forgotten. 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  my  mental  embarrassment  ?  Why,  gentle 
reader,  it  is  my  inability  to  decide  on  what  tbepe  I  shall  endeavor  to 
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amuse  or  profit  you,  and  obtain  a  brief  oblivion  of  myself.  In  reference 
to  the  various  subjects,  from  which  to  select  for  the  nucleus  of  a  short 
<  palaver,'  I  am  laboring  tfoder  <  I'embarras  des  richesses :'  in  reference 
to  the  ideas,  which  should  cluster  around  this  nucleus^  I  am  in  a  *  state 
of  collapse,'  like  a  frog  dying  for  want  of  breath  in  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver. Certainly  from  a  long  course  of  reading  and  study  I  had  once 
laid  away  in  the  lumber-room  of  my  *  upper  story*  a  few  bars  of  gold, 
some  of  silver,  more  of  copper  and  iron,  beside  heaps  of  dross,  and  may- 
hap a  whole  mine  of  lead.  Of  all  these  materials  I  can  *  at  this  pre- 
sent' scarce  find  enough  for  the  construction  of  a  <  phrenagogue  or 
« mentiduct'  —  do  n't  consult  the  Dictionary  ;  I  mint  the  words  —  from 
me  to  you.  And  where  are  the  electric  sparks  of  feeling,  and  the  mer- 
curial flow  of  thought,  to  fill  that  mysterious  conduit  ?  Ah,  me !  I  am 
compelled  to  join  in  the  dirge  over  the  harvest-time  of  the  Past,  so  oAen 
chanted  by  those  whose  life  begins  to  weaken  and  waste  and  wane  away  : 

'PBTTT,iiibil  me,  Bicut  antea.  Jurat 
Scrib«re  Teraiculos,  amore  perculaom  f  rarL* 

Loth,  however,  to  sever  the  pleasing  chain -— pleasing,  at  least,  to 
me — which  links  me,  a  sort  of  eremite,  to  ^our  sympathies  and  to  the 
billowy  world  of  mind,  I  am  disposed  to  seek  some  theme,  to  lift  the 
spell  from  the  slumbering  tides  of  thought  Suppose  th&t,  instead  of 
attempting  to  originate  the  plan  as  well  as  the  materials,  instead  of  hunt- 
ing for  an  unworn  subject,  and  fresh-made  thoughts,  we  make  a  few 
extracts  from  our  Note- Book  —  a  chaos  of  <  embryon  atoms,'  each  strug- 
gling for  the  right  of  primogeniture.  Poltoox. 

JMiiMry9,lS«S.  

BEL  F-C  ONTENTMENT. 

It  is  a  very  happy  thing,  the  way  in  which  some  persons  will  always 
find  something  to  render  them  satisfied  with  themselves,  their  condition, 
and  all  their  circumstances  and  *  belongings.'  They  are  blessed  in 
another  sense  and  more  restricted  manner  with  the  quality  attributed  to 
the  D£iTT : 

'  From  leeminf  eril  stiU  aducing^  food.* 

This  faculty  is  closely  allied  to  vanity,  and  while  of  equally  sedative 
eifect  on  its  possessors,  is  scarcely  less  ridiculous  in  its  displays.  I  once 
had  a  friend,  who  was  the  greatest  blunderer  Mn  nature'  —  in  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions  a  perfect  specimen  of  topsy4urviiude.  Every  thing 
he  said  was  said  d  corUre-sens  :  every  thing  he  did  was  done  d  confre- 
terns :  and  I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  brought  a  single  enterprise, 
of  whatever  magnitude,  to  a  successful  termination.  But  he  never  was 
in  fault.  Oh,  no  !  '  T  was  his  unlucky  star.  At  each  successive  failure 
he  would  say,  with  a  smile  of  cordial  contentment,  *  See  there  again  ! 
Well,  isn^i  Fate  against  me  !  I  should  have  come  out  splendidly,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for' — something,  and  a  few  *  et  ceteras'  beside.  Poor 
fellow  !  He  died  at  last  from  a  cold  caught  in  visiting  Washington  to 
apply  for  ofiice  through  the  mediation  of  a  political  and  personal  foe ! 

1  jbave  an  acquaintance,  a  lawyer,  of  brilliant  natural  endowments, 
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murder  ?  who  would  sooner  stand  up  amid  the  '  hurtling  rain'  of  battle, 
or  faoe  the  angel  of  darkness  with  all  his  demon  train,  than  deliver  a 
brief  address,  and  gaze  into  the  eyes  of  a  listening  assembly  ?  Such 
men  there  have  been :  such  a  man  was  the  strong-minded  but  nerveless 
Cowper. 

The  true  medium,  the  character  to  be  desired,  although  perhaps 
hardly  to  be  attained,  is  a  mixture  of  modesty  and  assurance,  in  which 
there  may  be  so  much  of  delicate  sentiment  as  to  prevent  one  from  vio- 
lating propriety  in  the  smallest  instance,  and  so  much  of  confidence  as 
to  be  abashed  at  nothing  that  is  not  wrong,  and  to  do  every  thing  as 
naturally,  and  quietly,  and  easily,  as  if  an  eternity  were  set  apart  for 
its  performance,  and  not  a  being  in  the  universe  to  behdd. 


*  Nuxxui  ■rfento  cobr  eat  aTuii 
Abdtto  Ib  Unrii.*~-BojiAaB. 

Tbis  maxim  of  the  great  Roman  moralist  is  not  more  beautiful  in 
language  than  it  is  true  in  application.  The  idea  that  gold  and  silver 
are  of  no  value  when  rusting  in  a  coffer,  is  so  obvious  that  one  would 
think  there  could  hardly  be  found  one  being  so  unreasonable,  even 
among  an  unreasonable  race,  who  could  deny  its  truth  or  disregard  its 
teachings.  Yet  the  miser's  selfish  passion  for  money  —  his  love  of  gold 
and  silver  for  themselves  alone  —  is  but  one  among  the  hallucinations 
under  which  men  in  their  search  for  means  lose  sight  of  the  end.  The 
lover  of  learning  has  frequently  fallen  a  victim  to  this  moral '  hysten>n« 
proteron.'  His  early  studies  were  mainly  incited  by  a  desire  to  bene- 
fit himself  and  to  exalt  his  race;  the  true  end  of  all  knowledge— the 
just  aim  of  all  exertion.  But  he  soon  discovered  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  find  means  than  to  use  them ;  to  acquire  knowledge,  than  to  employ 
it  with  diligent  and  faithful  zeal  for  the  interests  of  humanity.  The 
acquintion  requires  nothing  but  the  qualities  of  a  passive  recipient ; 
the  employment  demands  the  steady  and  strenuous  exertion  of  all  the 
most  active  qualities  of  the  head,  but  especially  of  the  heart.  And  as 
with  most  men  the  heart  is  less  richly  furnished  than  the  head,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  so  many  labor  only  for  themselves  in  the  field  of  mind. 
Even  the  promptings  of  vanity  and  the  stings  of  ambition  were  insuf- 
ficient to  force  him  to  display  the  treasures  he  had  won.  The  sentiments 
he  had  experienced  in  imbibing  the  inspiring  thoughts  of  others  were 
akin  to  the  raptures  with  whidi  the  gourmand  relishes  his  smoking 
viands,  and  guzzles  his  racy  wines ;  and  very  similar  are  the  effects 
of  both  the  mental  and  the  bodily  surfeit,  since  both  indispose  for  exer- 
cise. Many  a  learned  man  commences  his  studies  intending  some  day 
to  build  himself  a  temple  equally  durable  and  splendid  with  those 
erected  by  the  master-builders  of  past  ages,  and  in  whose  adyta  he  has 
passed  so  many  charmed  and  holy  hours.  But  gradually  he  beoomes 
dependent  upon  others ;  he  teaches  himself  to  look  at  man  and  the 
universe  through  the  spectacles  of  books ;  he  loses  the  habit  of  seeing 
and  thinking  for  himself;  with  the  glow  and  the  glory  of  his  early 
years  fade  imperceptibly  away  the  glow  and  the  glory  of  his  early 
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▼iBion,  till,  on  the  threshold  of  old  age,  he  cries,  with  a  despairing  sigh : 
<  Too  late !  too  late !'  and,  resigning  himself  more  passively  than  ever 
to  barren  lucubrations,  still  pores  with  his  aged  eyes  and  shakes  his 
palsied  head  over  the  recorded  thoughts  and  actions  of  a  buried  world. 

But  he  who  thus  shrinks  from  imparting,  in  some  way,  of  his  mental 
wealth  to  hia  indigent  brethren,  is  justly  amenable  to  the  High  Court 
of  Heaven  for  embezzlement  of  public  funds.  He  has  no  right  thus  to 
<bury  his  talent  in  a  napkin,'  and  <sit  all  the  day  idle.'  He  has  no 
right  thus  to^  render  his  mind  an  absorbent,  instead  of  permitting  it  to 
refract  the  beams  of  intellectual  loveliness  and  moral  truth.  The  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  his  intellect  was  like  that  of  a  prismatic  glass,  and 
it  ought  to  have  been  his  duty  and  his  pleasure  to  transmit  to  the  minds 
of  others  with  added  brightness  the  beautiful  thoughts  and  noble  truths 
that  had  colored  and  heated,  had  beautified  and  ennobled,  his  own  mind's 


s  A  vo  IR-V  I  v  RE. 

What  the  French  tenn  <savoir-vivre,'  and  what  they  so  perfectly 
understand,  is  with  most  other  men^  and  particularly  literary  men,  a 
science  of  difficult  acquisition.  It  may  be  called  <  minute  philosophy,' 
and  is  certainly  little  less. necessary  to  one  who  means  to  mingle  with 
the  world,  than  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  or  of  the  most  common  ele- 
ments of  education.  Till  this  philosophy  of  trifles  is  acquired,  one  will 
be  exposed  to  a  thousand  petty  vexations  and  most  mortifying  blunders. 
There  is  a  choice  between  two  alternatives :  either  to  attend  somewhat 
to  trifles,  and  thus  expend  some  of  'the  precious  stuff  that  life  is  made 
of  on  matters  of  small  importance,  or  else  to  neglect  them,  subject 
one's  self  to  numberless  mortifications,  and  be  considered  a  strange, 
out-of-the-way  sort  of  being.  There  are  very  few,  who  can  bring 
themselves  to  renounce  entirely  the  smiles  of  beauty  and  the  favor  of 
the  world  ;  and  in  my  opinion,  there  are  none  who  ought  so  to  do.  But 
to  move  in  society  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  it  is  necessary  to  live 
in  some  respects  as  others  do,  and  to  devote  some  portion  of  one's  time 
to  the  attainment  of  those  universal  branches  of  knowledge,  which 
enable  men  to  observe  the  conventional  proprieties  of  life.  Frail, 
human  beings  as  we  are,  and  emphatically  an  imitative  race,  we  can 
never  attain  that  height  of  philosophy  to  disregard  little  things ;  for  they 
are  essential  to  our  comfort,  and  frequently  important  for  the  gratification 
of  that  vanity  which,  in  some,  or  other  form,  holds  mastery  over  the 
best.  Now,  as  these  little  things  can  never  be  entirely  disregarded,  they 
ought  to  be  understood,  and  so  much  the  more  understood,  because  they 
are  little,  and  therefore  common.  They  are  of  hourly  recurrence,  and 
with  them  one's  every-day  acquaintances  are  perfectly  familiar.  The 
deficiency  of  a  learned  man  in  these  matters-of-course  is,  consequently, 
so  much  the  more  surprising  to  others,  and  so  much  the  more  mortifying 
to  himself. 

For  these  reasons  I  sometimes  conclude  that,  for  all  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  society,,  and  perhaps  for  his  own  intrinsic  happiness,  a  man 
might  better  learn  to  carve  a  turkey  or  enter  a  drawing-room  with  ease, 
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than  to  scan  the  Greek  tragedies,  or  compute  in  hair's-breadths  the 
distance  from  Sirius  to  the  Greorgium  Sidus.  It  is  certain  that  the  mor- 
tification of  an  unworldly  scholar,  consequent  on  failing  in  some  of  the 
<  bienseances'  of  refined  society,  frequently  outweighs  the  pleasure  he 
has  received  from  the  most  treasured  volume  in  his  library.  He  who 
devotes  himself  to  books  to  the  exclusion  of  all  lighter  acoomplishmentsy 
should  first  ponder  well  his  character,  and  consider  whether  there  lurks 
not  in  his  spirit  a  grain  of  ambitious  worldliness,  which  might  some- 
time urge  him  to  shine  on  the  more  active  stage  of  public  «nd  fashion- 
able life.  If  he  finds  a  secret  craving  for  the  pleasures  of  society,  or 
the  bustle  and  splendor  of  <  high-life,'  arising  unbidden  in  his  silent 
heart,  let  me  earnestly  entreat  him  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time,  while 
yet  in  season^  to  the  acquisition  of  those  lighter  branches  of  knowledge 
which  enter  largely  into  every  relation  of  life,  and  are  the  very  vesti- 
'  bule  and  only  door  of  entrance  to  the  hearts  and  houses  of  the  <  haute 
vol6e.'  If  he  fall  in  love,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  will  add  no  pathos 
to  his  soft  persuasions,  nor  will  the  most  perfect  mastery  of  algebra 
enable  him  to  reduce  his  wishes  and  hers  to  an  'equation.'  AH* the 
ianguagesi  and  all  the  sciences,  and  all  the  high  philosophy  of  earth, 
will  never  reach  the  solution  of  that  problem,  whose  only  elements  are 
impulses  and  instincts,  and  whose  only  answer  is  the  value  and  the 
possession  of  that  sweet,  but  unknown  quantity-^  the  female  heart.  If 
the  amorous  '  savant'  feels  that  his  gait  is  awkward  and  his  manners 
ungainly,  his  tongue-tied  confusion  will  render  the  riches  of  his  intellect 
a  thing  of  nought,  and  he  will  be  more  dull  and  stupid  than  the  uncul- 
tivated and  unembarrassed  clown.  The  consciousness  that  he  has 
within  a  mine  of  solid  and  inestimable  wealth,  does  not  in  the  least  con- 
tribute to  his  self-possession.  On  the  contrary,  the  bitterness  of  shame 
at  his  inability  to  display  his  intrinsic  worth  serves  only  to  increase  his 
embarrassment.  I  have  known  men  with  the  richest  natural  and  ac- 
quired endowments  of  the  head  and  heart,  who  moved  as  if  all  their 
limbs  were  extraneous  appendages ;  who  shook  hands  like  some  nuichine 
moved  by  springs  and  pullies ;  and  who  bowed  and  straightened  them- 
selves again  with  as  little  grace  as  a  closing  and  opening  jack-knife.  I 
have  seen  them  in  an  elegant  assembly  sit  in  shy  and  monosyllabic 
awkwardness,  while  shallow-pated  coxcombs,  graceful  and  vain  as 
peacocks,  and  senseless  and  chattering  as  jackdaws,  were  the  '  cyno- 
sure' of  many  a  sparkling  eye,  and  the  magnet  for  many  a  fluttering 
heart.  I  have  seen  them  leave  the  scene  of  their  <  dim  eclipse'  in  a 
perfect  perplexity  of  passions  ;  a  mood  to  curse  and  despise  themselves, 
the  ladies,  their  species,  and  the  world.  But  whose  was  the  fault  ?  Why 
had  they  not  acquired  some  of  those  lighter  graces  which  would  have 
served  as  Corinthian  pillars  to  adorn  the  strength  and  set  off  the  fair 
proportions  of  their  noble  temple  ?  He  who  is  fearful  of  the  face  of 
noan,  and  unable  to  communicate  his  knowledge  to  others  with  the  ease 
of  freedom  and  the  graces  of  persuasion,  is  but  half-educated,  I  care 
not  what  may  be  his  erudition.  And  did  all  our  men  of  science  and  of 
letters  superadd  to  the  acquirements  of  the  closet  the  accomplishments 
of  the  drawing-room,  they  would  fulfil  a  high  vocation,  and  delight, 
embellishi  and  ennoble  that  society  which  they  now  enter  with  reluctant 
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terror,  divert  by  their  causeless  embarrassment,  and  leave  with  feelings 
mingled  of  regret,  disgust,  and  shame.  For  who  that  has  witnessed 
the  delight  with  which  even  children  imbibe  the  tricMings  *  sweeter  than 
honey  or  the  honey-comb'  that  drop  from  the  lips  of  an  eloquent  con- 
verser,  can  suppose  there  is  any  company  so  frivolcrus,  as  not  to  admire 
the  reflections  from  the  surface  of  a  brilliant  and  many-sided  mind  in 
its  familiar  hours;  as  not  to  watch  with  rapture  the  colloquial  shower 
of  glittering  fancies,  upspringing  by  their  own  impulse  from  a  capacious 
and  ever-flowing  fountain  ? 

It  is,  then,  abundantly  evident  that  every  one  who  does  not  purpose 
turning  anchorete,  should  become  at  least  moderately  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  forms  and  usages  of  the  world  he  lives  in.  The 
knowledge  of  Hosier  is  hardly  a  countei^ise  to  an  ignorance  of  the  rules 
of  conventional  politeness ;  and  even  the  inspirations  of  the  poet  will  not 
always  drown  the  shame  arising  from  some  gross  *  faux  pas'  in  the  cus- 
toms of  society.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  dead  is  superior 
to  the  living,  and  it  is  certain  that  life  was  onc^  a  real  presence  to  those 
who  are  now  the  day-dream  of  the  scholar.  TJiey  were  rarely  book- 
worms. They  mingled  in  the  scenes  of  active  life,  and  were  frequently 
themselves  a  part  of  what  they  described.  Else  how  should  they  have 
drawn  and  colored  so  faithfully  that  complex  human  nature,  which  is 
the  ground. work  of  all  their  paintings  ?  A  knowledge  of  the  active  or 
the  passive  heart  is  neither  entirely  intuitive,  nor  is  it  the  acquisition  of 
closet-study.  The  perceptive  faculty  must  be  sharpened  by  actual 
observation  ;  the  conclusions  of  reflection  must  be  ve rifled  by  the  testa 
of  experience,  before  the  painter-poet  can  truly  delineate  the  features 
of  the  character  he  would  draw.  Accordingly  we  find  that  most  of  the 
great  literary  masters  were,  in  some  sense,  business-men,  and  mingled 
variously  and  largely  in  the  currents  of  human  life.  Homer  Was  evi- 
dently a  great  traveller,  and  any  one  may  infer  from  the  character  of 
his  writings  that  he  was  of  a  free  anc^ social  turn.  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes were  public  men  from  their  earliest  manhood;  and  Horace,  who 
had  more  good  sense  than  any  philosopher  that  ever  lived,  excepting 
Franklin,  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  phase  of  life.  Shak- 
speare  was  no  bookish  drone.  He  was*  practically  acquainted  with  all 
the  sides  of  human  nature.  Lord  Bacon  was  as  deeply  versed  in  men 
as  in  books,  and  Milton  was  as  finished  a  gentleman  as  he  was  an 
accomplished  scholar,  Addison  had  studied  natni^e,  as  it  appears  in  the 
language  and  actions  of  living  men.  Pope,  Swift,  and  Fielding,  Scott, 
Byron,  and  Dickens,  were  all  remarkable  for  the  general  freedom  with 
which  they  entered  into  all  classes  of  society,  and  the  minute  perfection 
of  their  knowledge  in  all  that  concerns  the  usages  of  the  world. 

For  him,  then,  who  wishes  to  distinguish  himself  in  I  care  not  what 
walk,  save  that  of  abstract  science,  or  some  great  speculative  creation^  free 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men  is  needful,  and  a  pretty  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  habits  by  which  men  regulate  themselves  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other.  It  is  necessary  for  the  preacher ;  since  he 
wishes  to  stir  the  feelings  of  men,  and  can  stir  their  feelings  only  by 
knowing  their  nature,  and  can  know  their  nature  only  by  studying  meet 
themselves.    And  I  ascribe  the  general  iiiefiioieB€|y  of  preaching  to  th# 
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fact  that  preachers  usually  know  no  more  of  man  thah  they  know  of 
the  Hippogriff.  They  bury  themselves  in  their  studies,  and  pore  over 
musty  tomes  the  six  days  through,  instead  of  walking  forth  through  the 
broad  fields  of  life,  to  study  the  characters  of  those  whom  they  would 
reform  and  save.  Not  so  did  the  apostles.  For  the  lawyer,  Uie  phy. 
sician,  the  historian,  the  orator,  the  poet,  the  business-roan,  this  know- . 
ledge  of  human  nature  and  of  life  is  equally  needful.  For  that  con- 
temptible thing,  the  mere  man  of  pleasure,  of  course  it  is  the  all-in-all. 
To  conclude :  we  did  not  come  into  the  world  as  isolated  beings ; 
we  are  not  attached  to  its  changeful  surface  merely  as  fixtures ;  we 
form  a  part  of  its  living,  breathing  mass ;  and  struggle  as  we  may,  we 
have  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  otx 
fellows,  and  stand  coldly  and  sullenly  aloof  from  the  mingled  interests 
and  joyous  influences  of  associated  life. 

*J7«fMraia:  homaniiNlanieaUflawpMo.' 


LINES 

rSOM    A    BVMBLS    LOTSB  T»  A    CAVIL    LADT. 

Akd  conldrt  thou  tell  me  to  iot^x  thee ! 

Ah !  teach  me,  then  that  hlened  art ! 
Full  long  I  strove  -« the  strife  hath  set  thee 

The  <Meper  in  my  lonely  heut. 

Foiget  thee !  Bid  the  ronheam  sever 

Its  union  with  the  parent-sphere. 
And  wander  on  through  space  forever, 

Daric,  cold,  compamoniess,  and  drear ! 
t 
Fcmet  thee!  Bid  the  yearning  mother 

YtxfgdX  the  child  her  love  hath  nursed. 
And  in  her  murderous  fury  smother 

Its  little  life  with  hands  accursed! 

Foraet  thee !  Yes !  when  Death  shall  sunder 
My  spirit  from  its  bonds  of  clay. 

And,  cold  and  still  the  green  turi  under, 
I  wait  the  burst  of  endless  day. 

Oh,  lady  fair !  a  secret  union. 

Mysterious,  sacred,  and  divine, 
Maintains  a  stiU  but  sweet  communion 

Between  my  silent  soul  and  thine. 

And  if  thou  break  this  soft  alliaaoe, 

This  sympathetic  union  part. 
Thou  'It  wake  a  wo  no  healing  science 

Can  banish  from  my  darkemd  heait. 

Then,  lady  dear,  be  kind,  and  listen, 
And  grant  the  love  I  humbly  crave ; 

Or  soon  the  mkinight  stars  will  glisten 
Above  thy  aoitops  eariy  gnve! 
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Full  oft  hath  cold  and  haoghty  maiden 
From  Love's  low  pleadings  turned  her  ear, 

Till  her  poor  lover,  sorrow-Uden, 
Hath  retted  on  his  timeleee  bier. 

And  when  an  all-too-late  repentance 

Hath  fiillen  o*er  her  aaddemng  bouI, 
And  she  would  fain  revoke  the  sentence 

That  sped  him  darkling  to  hie  goal : 

His  spirit  then,  at  midnight,  calleth 

Low,  sad,  reproachful  in  her  ears. 
And  sorrow,  like  a  mildew,  filletb 

Upon  her  bright  and  blossomy  yean. 
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Althottoh  the  malady  of  Loyb  is  by  no  means  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular season  or  state  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  it  has  been  laid  down  by 
fathers,  guardians  and  maiden-aunts,  as  the  prevailing  epidemic  of 
Spring.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  any  detailed  inquiry  touchine 
the  cause  of  its  prevalence  at  this  particular  season ;  in  fact,  although 
the  subject  of  much  discussion,  it  has  never  been  definitely  settle. 
According  to  some  theorists,  it  may  be  traced  to  the  brilliant  combina- 
tions of  color  developed  by  the  female,  upon  emerging  from  her  winter 
garments.  By  others,  it  is  attributed  to  the  spring  pressure  in  the 
money-market  upon  the  sensibilities  of  the  male,  leading  him  to  seek  re- 
lief in  the  sympathy  and  bank-stock  of  a  kindred  soul.  But  the  better 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a  species  of  insanity,  transmitted  from 
Adam,  and  leading  to  partial  blindness,  which  is  most  effectually  re- 
lieved by  marriage. 

Proceeding  upon  this  last  hypothesis,  which  it  is  believed  presents  the 
strongest  claims  for  support,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  to  remedy 
the  disease,  we  must  remove  the  effect,  which  is  partial  loss  of  vision ; 
and  the  cause,  the  disease,  the  insanity,  will  expire  for  want  of  sus- 
tenance. This,  we  concede^  reverses  the  usual  method  of  proceeding ; 
butpeculiar  maladies  require  peculiar  treatment. 

The  symptoms  which  herald  the  disease  of  love  differ  with  the  differ- 
ing temperaments  of  individuals ;  but  the  following  general  peculiari- 
ties, indicating  the  presence  of  the  infirmity,  may  be  traced  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  all : 

First  :  Absence  of  mind ;  manifesting  itself  in  the  total  forgetful- 
B88  of  prior  attachments,  questionable  acquaintances,  and  tailor's  bills. 

Second  :   Inordinate  anxiety  respecting  personal  appearance;  invol- 
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ying  the  expediency  of  whiskers  or  no  whiskers,  corsets  or  no  corsets, 
tight  hoots  or  easy  ones. 

Third  :  A  laudable  curiosity  respecting  the  physical  properties  of  the 
moon,  more  particularly  when  at  its  full. 

FoTOTfi  :  Sentimental  countenance,  loss  of  appetite,  and  labored  in- 
spiration ;  but  mainly,  that  defect  of  vision  which  clothes  certain 
females  with  imaginary  beauties  of  body  or  mind,  and  transforms  de- 
fects into  excellencies,  and  earthly  into  angelic  beings.  Upon  this  lat- 
ter infirmity  the  whole  superstructure  rests :  demolish  this  weakness, 
restore  the  natural  vision,  and  the  disease  gives  way. 

As  we  have  before  observed,  the  most  popular  and  efficacious  eye- 
wash for  this  purpose,  is  Marriage  ;  and  that  we  will  now  consider.  By 
chemical  analysis  it  has  been  discovered,  that  three  parts  of  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  cooing,  dissolved  in  six  parts  of  the  oil  of  flattery,  forms  the 
sugar  of  courtship ;  which  being  precipitated  into  the  marriage  service, 
produces  the  acid  of  matrimony.  This  is  the  true  eye-wash,  the  moral 
strengthening-plaster :  to  render  it  accessible  to  all  classes  and  capaci- 
ties, with  a  third  of  the  usual  labor  and  expense,  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  present  treatise ;  and  with  a  moderate  attention  to  the  rules  here 
laid  down,  no  one  need  despair  of  success. 

Cooing  and  flattery,  the  raw  materials  of  courtship,  are  not  within  the 
reach  of  all ;  we  therefore  propose  to  dispense  with  their  aid,  and  intro- 
duce the  same,  or  a  superior  quality  of  courtship,  by  a  n^w  and  less  ex- 
pensive process. 

'  The  sugar  of  courtship  is  of  many  grades  or  qualities ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  Poetical^  the 
Sentimental^  and  the  Fiery,     And  first  of  the  Poetical. 

The  amount  pf  capital  necessary  to  carry  on  this  branch  with  vigor, 
is  very  small ;  and  on  that  account  it  recommends  itself  more  particularly 
to  the  mechanic  and  laborer.  Let  the  patient  provide  a  stout  cotton 
shirt-collar,  eight  inches  in  longitude  and  five  and  a  half  in  latitude,  one 
pound  of  starch  and  three  pins.  Mix  starch  in  cold  spring-water,  and 
strain  :  apply  liquid  to  surface  of  collar  and  dry  before  slow  fire ;  it  is 
then  fit  for  use.  Take  the  pins  and  fasten  collar  round  neck  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  thorax ;  superior  comers  of  collar  should  oscilate  when 
walking.  Hire  thick  volume  of  poems  from  library,  find  verses  on  love, 
and  commit  to  memory;  curl  hair,  open  eyes  wide,  and  visit  lady. 
Pull  up  collar,  roll  eye-balls,  open  mouth,  and  repeat  verses ;  care  should 
be  taken  to  state  that  they  are  original ;  drop  on  right  knee,  seize  hand, 
and  inquire  day.  If  lady  says  *  No,*  faint  vigorously,  and  repeat  as 
before  :  if  lady  still  obstinate,  a  pistol  may  be  introduced  with  benefit: 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  loaded ;  bring  down  left  knee,  and 
tear  hair:  if  lady  still  declines,  case  desperate ;  vide  infra,  Desp,  Cases, 
with  remarks, 

II.  The  Sentimental.  The  preparation  of  this  variety  of  courtship 
is  attended  with  somewhat  more  expense,  but  is  preferred  by  clerks  and 
apprentices  on  the  ground  of  gentility :  it  is  neat  and  powerful. 

If  the  patient  is  stout,  let  him  deduct  one  pound  per  diem  from  amount 
of  solid  food,  till  reduced  to  six  ounces ;  retire  to  rest  at  two  o'clock, 
A.  M.y  and  rise  at  six ;  avoid  water  and  drink  gin  ;  commencing  with 
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three  glasses  per  item,  and  gradually  increasing  until  attaining  eighteen. 
Persevere  in  this  course  of  treatment  until  the  patient,  if  an  adult,  weighs 
seventy-two  pounds ;  if  under  seventeen,  sixty  pounds ;  then  chalk  face 
and  diet  on  green  apples.  If  on  third  day  no  uneasiness  in  region  of 
stomach,  abandon  apples  and  try  cucumbers  with  skins  on :  continue 
till  unwell;  lay  on  wet  grass  till  cough  exhibits  itself;  black  boots, 
Wash  face,  mount  white  cravat,  and  visit  lady.  Cough,  sink  lower 
jaw,  and  let  cucumbers  distort  countenance  :  direct  conversation  to 
moon,  misery  and  -matrimony ;  eulogize  cofiins  and  consumption ;  men- 
tion tomb-stones-  and  tortured  hearts ;  accidentally  knock  sofa-cushion 
on  floor  and  kneel  on  it ;  exhibit  handkerchief,  and  wait  till  you  feel 
cucumbers,  when  introduce  remarks  on  sympathy  and  happiness,  and 
proceed  as  in  Poetical. 

lit.  The  FnsBY :  This  form  of  courtship  is  economical  and  whole- 
some, but  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  nervous  excitability,  and 
extensive  cultivation  of  hair.  An  abundance  of  the  latter  raw  material 
is  in  fact  indispensable  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  subserve  the  cause  of 
matrimony  to  append  a  few  approved  recipes  ror  promoting  its  growth. 
The  following  is  recommended  as  elegant  and  efficacious :  Take  the 
ends  of  six  cotton  cords  or  strings,  surrounded  by  a  circular  mass  of 
adipose  substance,  from  one- half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, (usually  known  as  candles,)  and  melt  over  slow  fire;  then 
infuse  three  ounces  eau  de  rosct  and  stir  gently  :  let  compound  boil  till 
reduced  one-third,  and  apply  warm  to  roots  of  hair :  it  is  very  nourishing. 

Anoiher  :  Procure  a  fine  shoulder  of  lamb,  and  roast ;  invite  friends 
to  soir^et  and  eat ;  take  remnants  and  boil  in  spring  water ;  as  adipose 
particles  rise,  skim  off  into  platter,  and  infuse  one  pint  raccoon  oil :  ap- 
ply as  before. 

Anoiher — very  rich.  Take  htdle  de  moiUoriy  hiUle  de  hceuf^  and  gum 
caoutchouc,  each  three  pounds,  and  boil  over  slow  fire ;  add  common 
lamp-oil  at  pleasure  ;  put  compound  into  water-pail  and  patient's  head 
into  compound,  and  let  it  steep :  when  well  saturated,  dry  with  coarse 
towel  and  lay  in  sun  ;  in  course  of  two  hours,  hair  will  vegetate. 

The  patient  having  by  these  means  procured  a  large  and  well-seleoted 
stock  of  hair,  let  him  borrow  red  waistcoat,  hire  jewelry,  take  infusion 
equal  quantities  of  brandy-and- water,  and  visit  lady ;  look  wild,  un- 
button straps,  and  proceed  as  in  aggravated  cases  of  Sentimental.  If 
lady  refuses,  request  temporary  loan  of  dinner-knife  :  care  should  be 
taken  to  state  distinctly  that  the  object  is  suicidal :  lady  will  refuse  ;  if, 
however,  she  should  acquiesce,  (which  is  highly  improbable  without 
they  have  been  recently  cleaned,)  allege  dullness,  and  return.  Tear 
hair  out,  on  liberal  scale,  by  roots ;  its  precocious  growth  will  favor  this 
operation ;  state  lady  will  have  occasion  to  use  it  for  mouming-rings 
shortly  :  fall  over  chairs,  knock  down  fire-irons,  and  retire. 

Second  Stage :  Watch  lady  into  chemist's  soda-shop ;  rush  in  dis- 
tractedly and  inquire  lowest  price  of  arsenic  per  pound :  ask  particu- 
larly what  physician  does  not  keep  a  stomach-pump :  request  informa- 
tion relative  to  cost  of  pine  coffins  without  plates :  here  recognize  lady, 
and  rush  out  abruptly.  If  no  communication  from  lady  in  course  of 
forty-eight  hours,  loiter  on  bridge  till  toll-keeper's  attention  is  attracted  : 
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then  roll  eyes,  and  jump  over  railing  into  water.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  tide  be  ebb,  and  water  not  more  than  three  feet  deep :  toll-keeper 
will  give  alarm,  and  rescue  from  unpleasant  position.  Return  home 
and  change  clothes :  write  paragraphs  for  morning  papers,  stating  that 
highly-respectable  young  gentleman,  (here  give  name,)  rashly  endea- 
vored to  commit  suicide  by  drowning ;  cause,  disappointment  in  affair 
of  heart ;  presence  of  mind  in  toll-keeper ;  melancholy  results  of  co- 
quetry. If  experiment  unsuccessful,  case  desperate :  vide  ittfrcu  tiL 
Desp.  Cases. 

We  have  thus  briefly  examined  the  three  principal  grades  of  court- 
ship ;  there  have  been  many  others  recently  introduc^  into  practice, 
but  more  for  the  sake  of  variety  than  any  intrinsic  excellence  in  them- 
selves. Indeed,  those  we  have  here  laid  down  and  explained  are,  either 
in  a  pure  and  undiluted  state,  or  by  judicious  combination,  applicable  to 
almost  every  case  that  may  arise.  An  effective  combination  may  be 
manufactured  of  three  parts  Poetical  and  one  part  Sentimental :  a  slight 
dash  of  Fiery  gives  body  and  vigor  to  the  rest ;  but  patients  can  mix 
at  pleasure ;  and  any  of  them,  well  applied,  will  seldom  fail  of  success. 

There  are,  of  course,  cases  upon  record,  which,  either  through  un- 
skilful treatment,  or  peculiar  circumstances  that  could  not  be  foreseen, 
have  been  pronounced  desperate :  though  such  contingencies  are  rare, 
yet  we  should  leave  our  duty  but  half  completed,  did  we  not  make  some 
provision  for  their  occurrence  and  ultimate  cure.  We  shall  therefore 
devote  a  brief  space  to  the  consideration  of  those  desperate  cases  which 
have  withstood  the  assaults  of  Poetry,  Sentiment  and  Zeal,  and  com- 
pound  a  recipe  for  the  restoration  of  perfect  vision,  in  which  the  healing 
eye-wash  of  matrimony  shall  not  enter. 

The  courses  of  medicine  we  recommend,  are  of  two  kinds :  one 
acting  upon  the  mental,  the  other  upon  the  physical  man :  the  former 
fallible,  but  the  latter  infallible.     And  first,  of  the  mental  or  fallible. 

If  beauty  had  any  thing  to  do  with  engendering  the  malady,  discover 
lady's  dentist,  and  ascertain  state  of  her  teeth  ;  the  probability  is,  they 
are  not  indigenous ;  if  so,  meditate  on  fact,  and  await  result.  If  teeth 
genuine  and  mouth  in  good  order,  discover  whether  she  thatches  occiput ; 
whether  her  cheeks  are  painted,  or  her  life  insured.  If  all  or  any  of 
these  be  the  case,  Viink  on  it ;  dream  on  it ;  wriie  essays  on  it ;  and  the 
cure  is  complete.  But  if  no  flaws  be  apparent,  and  love  continues  un- 
dimmed  on  patient's  part,  immediate  resort  must  be  had  to  the  infallible 
panacea  which  we  shall  hereafter  recommend. 

If  wealth  be  the  load-stone,  discover  in  what  species  of  property  lady's 
money  is  invested :  if  it  be  real  estate,  go  to  register-oflice  and  hunt  up 
mortgages ;  if  bank-stock,  think  of  panics  and  failures ;  if  chattels, 
real  or  personal,  look  through  newspapers  for  fires  and  incendiaries; 
if  in  bonds  and  mortgages,  put  implicit  faith  in  the  general  assertion 
that  *  Riches  take  unto  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.' 

Much  sound  consolation  can  be  derived  from  reflections  of  this  nature ; 
but  for  a  thorough  and  radical  cure,  we  must  refer  the  afflicted  to  the 

Physical^  or  Infallible  :  Procure  a  stout  rope,  of  hemp  or  tow,  (if  not 
readily  at  hand,  a  silk  handkerchief  may  be  substituted,)  and  an  inch 
jspike  of  wrought  iron,  or  in  absence  of  spike,  a  bed-poet ;  adjust  rope 
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or  handkerchief  round  patient's  neck,  in  form  of  slip-noose,  and  secure 
other  end  of  rope  or  handkerchief  to  spike  or  bed-post :  rope  or  hand- 
kerchief should  be  sufficiently  short  to  allow  patient's  feet  to  swing  clear 
of  incumbrances.  If  medicine  does  not  operate  in  course  of  one  hour, 
continue  drops  till  successful. 

Another :  Prepare  fish-chowder,  and  infuse  six  ounces  white  arsenic ; 
administer  large  quantities,  and  await  result. 

Another :  Plain  but  powerful :  Take  half-pint  cold  spring  water  and 
quarter-pint  Prussic  acid  ;  mix,  and  sweeten  with  loaf  sugar ;  admin- 
ister  draught  to  patient  before  each  meal  and  on  retiring  to  rest :  at  first 
omit  every  other  day  for  one  week  ;  then  take  every  day  till  cure  is 
perfected. 

Another :  Very  cheap :  Place  leaky  wash-tub  under  pump-nose,  and 
fill ;  place  patient's  head  in  wash-tub  and  let  that  fill ;  by  the  time  pa- 
tient's  head  has  absorbed  all  the  water  that  has  not  leaked  out,  cure  is 
complete.  Lovers  anxious  to  extend  their  inquiries  upon  this  branch 
of  medicine,  can  consult  city  coroner  with  advantage  :  vide  Directory, 

We  have  thus  presented  a  brief  but  practical  synopsis  of  the  malady 
of  Love,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  modem  treatment. 

In  the  course  of  an  extensive  practice,  we  have  been  daily  cognizant 
of  many  peculiarly  aggravated  cases,  in  which  this  system  of  medicine 
has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results ;  and  we  can,  with  the  ut- 
nK>st  confidence,  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  the  masculine  public. 
With  a  brief  report  of  a  desperate  case  which  we  subjected  to  fancy 
treatment,  we  shall  close  the  present  treatise : 

*  Called  in  April  7,  1644.  Patient  male ;  age  nineteen ;  cheek 
flushed  :  pulse  feeble  and  irregular ;  appetite  poor.  Immediately  am- 
puted  patient's  left  whisker,  and  right  lobe  of  chin-undergrowth :  pre- 
scribed a  fishing  excursion. 

'  April  6 :  Patient  stronger,  but  feverish :  pulse  full ;  low-spirited 
from  loss  of  lef\  whisker ;  amputated  right  one  immediately ;  where- 
upon patient  picked  up  pieces,  and  fainted.  Exhibited  a  fumigation  of 
tobacco,  and  prescribed  goose  diet. 

'  April  9 :  Patient  much  improved  ;  but  thought  it  expedient  to  am- 
putate left  lobe  of  chin-undergrowth,  whereupon  patient  wept ;  pre- 
scribed moderate  exercise  in  open  air,  blue  coat,  bright  buttons  and  green 
scarf:  continued  goose  diet  and  increased  fumigations  two  cigars. 

*  April  10 :  Patient  decidedly  improved ;  reconciled  to  loss  of 
whiskers  and  chin-undergrowth :  caused  him  to  examine  Daguerreotype 
likeness  of  lady  through  piece  of  cracked  window-glass,  which  excited 
wholesome  disgust ;  exhibited  six  pounds  steak,  and  brandy  mixture  ; 
increased  fumigations  as  before. 

<  April  11 :  Patient  made  light  breakfast  on  cigars;  wrote  essay  to 
prove  women  destitute  of  souls ;  and  paid  us  our  bill  of  fees :  pro- 
nounced patient  well, 

'April  16 :  Called  in,  in  haste  ;  patient  saw  lady  at  ball,  and  suffered 
relapse :  symptoms  alarming ;  eyes  green,  tongue  coated,  and  pockets 
empty :  found  him  perusing  Plato  on  immcnrtality  of  soul,  and  inclined 
to  believe ;  the  most  energetic  measures  only  would  avail :  immedi- 
ately divided  jugular  vein  and  wrote  obituary :  patient  discharged  cured. 
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'  Tax  ibllowing  linsa  wera  wrltUn  after  a  aprlag  yUAx  to  a  frlaad  who  realdad  In  Stamford  Paik. 
Canada,  the  well-known  coTintry  reaidenee  of  Sir  Pbxsomivb  lLAiTz.ikif  n,  whUe  Oo-vamor  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  brlUiazit  wild-flowera,  the  pine  groree,  and  the  balm-breathing  winds  of  apilng.  are  still 
Ita  own  at  the  proper  •eaaon :  bat  alee  I  it  ia  in  iia  deoadenee  in  other  reepecta.  The  omamantal  gild- 
ing of  the  once  beautifal  cottage  drawing-room  1«  taxniahed,  and  the  ont-houaea.  lawna  and  ahmbbe- 
siea  are  falling  to  decay.*—  Kotx  to  raa  Esztob. 


Tbb  wmd !  the  wind !  theglortooi  wind, 
Comes  on  with  mighty  sweep, 

With  mirthibl  sound ,  with  sparkUng  glee, 
Alike  o'er  land  and  deep! 

Fresh  from  the  sunny  clime,  far  down 
Where  rolls  the  Southern  sea, 

Balm  bearing  on  its  healing  wings. 
For  grass,  and  flower,  and  tree. 

Hark  to  the  giant  foresu!  how 
With  sighs  of  love  they  greet 

The  bearer  glad  of  tidings  good, 
The  incense-breather  sweet. 

The  pine-srove,  sighing,  sofUy  bean 

The  melody  alons; 
'T  is  sweeter  than  the  hurtling  blast 

It  heard  the  winter  long. 

And  though  amid  the  dreary  snows 

For  ever  green,  the  pine 
Rears  high  its  verdant  canopy. 

It  loves  the  sound  divine! 

The  odor-laden,  perfhraed  breath. 
The  spring's  warm-breathing  wind/ 

That  bnngs  the  feathered  choristers, 
That  doth  the  flowerets  find. 

The  maple,  rearing  high  its  head. 

Its  sapless  branches  waves ; 
The  soil  caress  thrills  to  the  root, 

And  as  from  out  the  graves, 

Summoned  by  the  archaiijgel's  trump. 

The  dead  snail  living  rise, 
The  vivifying  flood  of  sweets 

Flows  upward  to  the  skies ! 

Now,  yeomen,  in  a  busy  troop. 

Bend  hitherward  your  way  ; 
Last  night  the  silveiy  hoai^frost  gleam*d, 

The  sun  beams  bright  to<lay. 


Now  hew  your  troughs^  and  tap  your  treea, 
'    *      ye  toil,  uphtise 

I  son^  of  home-felt  joy. 


And  as  ye  toil,  uphtise 
atefui  son^  of  home-l 
gladsome  nyrnn  of  praise.' 


Agratei 


Ye  are  not  gods:  no  nectar  flows 

Into  the  homelv  bowl; 
Bm  your  maple  snail  a  nectar  be. 

To  every  thankful  sooL 

The  wind  !  the  wind  of  eariy  spring ! 

Glad  reveller,  it  flies 
Far  over  every  hill  and  dale. 

Far  through  the  bright  blue  skies ! 

The  idB-bound  riven  heave  and  swell. 

To  greet  the  balmy  air, 
And  as  with  thunder  riven,  lo ! 

The  ice  is  severed  there. 

With  booming  sound,  that  runs  along, 

The  mighty  crack  extends ; 
Outward  each  mass,  dissevered  now. 

Its  course  unwilling  wends. 

llien  from  the  mast-head  floats  the  flag. 
To  greet  the  favoring  breeze ; 

The  mils  expand,  the  joyous  baiqne 
Floats  o'er  the  inland  s 


The  wind !  the  fitful  spring-time  wind ! 

It  cornel  with  eladsome  sound ; 
The  blue  waves  heave  light  joyously. 

In  many  a  merry  bound. 

On  sunny  slopes,  On  mountain  tops, 

O'er  peaoeful  valleys  fair. 
It  comes,  bequeathing  gladness 

And  fragnnoe  to  tne  air. 

Beneath  the  flat  and  marshy  plain 
The  ^een  grass  softly  grows ; 

The  voice  of  Spring  it  d«u8  aj^  — 
The  mother-voice  it  knows ! 
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The  dew-drops,  nlver-brisht : 
And  then  the  brifliant-petaTd  flowen 
Are  ttroggiing  into  light 

Upniringing  from  the  imiilaiied^euth- 

The  hidy-clipper  toe ; 
And  all  the  goigeoiu  orchis  tribe, 
'   The  dragon,  and  the  bee : 

Starting  amid  the  dark  green  leaves 
Of  shrubs  unluiown  and  wild, 

The  tiger-lily  rears  its  head, 
A  native  forest  child. 


On  hiOs  when  dwell  ther 

The  scarlet  Uchen  glows  f 
Wild-columbine,  andlbzglove  too 

Replace  the  winter  snows. 

The  wind !  the  gentle  wind  of  ipring, 
Like  a  young  mollier's  breath. 

It  calls  each  seedling  germ  to  life. 
From  winter's  dreary  death,  - 

'  Tli^n  lot  us,  as  it  laughi  along. 
With  truthful  hearts  unaise 
Our  voices,  well  attuned  to  hyma 
The  bounteous  GivxK'e  pnuse. 


THE     CHEMIST'S     DREAM. 


■  T     A     «BW  OOVTBXBUTOB. 


Methottoht  I  was  exploring  the  hidden  recesses  of  an  extensiye  cave, 
whose  winding  passages  had  never  before  echoed  to  the  tread  of  human 
foot.  With  ever. fresh  admiration  and  delight,  I  was  gazing  at  the  thou- 
sand wonders  which  the  flashing  torch-light  revealed  on  every  side,  at 
each  step  of  my  progress,  when  a  strange  sound,  as  of  the  hum  of  many 
voices,  fell  upon  my  ear.  What  such  a  sound  could  mean  in  such  a 
place  was  more  than  I  could  divine.  ' 

Curiosity  led  me  on  in  the  direction  whence  it  came.  .The  buzz  of 
conversation,  cheerful  as  it  would  seem  from  the  occasional  bursts  of 
merriment  that  were  heard,  grew  more  and  more  distinct,  until  the  dark 
and  narrow  passage  I  had  been  following  suddenly  opened  upon  one  of 
those  magnificent  rock-parlors,  of  whose  grandeur  and  beauty  descrip- 
tion  can  convey  but  a  faint  idea.  A  flood  of  light  illuminated  the  arch- 
ing roof  with  the  vast  columns  of  stalactite  sparkling  with  crystals  that 
supported  it,  and  was  reflected  with  imposing  effect  from  the  huge  sheets 
of  the  same  material,  of  the  purest  white,  that  hung  from  the  ceiling  in 
graceful  but  substantial  drapery.  I  stood  in  One  of  nature's  noblest 
halls  —  but  not  alone. 

A  strange  company  had  gathered  there.  '  Black  spirits  and  whitCi 
blue  spirits  and  gray,'  were  before  me.  A  festive  occasion  had  assem- 
bled in  joyous  mood  and  in  holiday  attire  the  first  bom  of  creation,  the 
Elements  of  things. 

In  dreams  nothing  ever  surprises  us.  It  seemed  perfectly  natural  to 
see  these  fairy  forms  in  that  strange  grotto ;  so,  accosting  without  hesi- 
tation the  one  nearest  to  me,  I  apologized  for  my  intrusion,  and  was 
about  to  withdraw.  From  my  new  acquaintance,  however,  I  received 
so  cordial  a  welcome,  and  so  earnest  an  invitation  to  become  a  partaker 
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in  their  festivities,  that  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  accept- 
ing the  hospitality  so  kindly  proffered. 

1  was  soon  informed  that  some  of  the  leading  charapters  among  the 
Elements  had  resolved  some  weeks  before  upon  having  a  general  pic- 
nic dinner  party.  Fifty-si^^  family  invitations  had  accordingly  been 
sent  out,  one  to  each  of  the  brotherhood  ;  and  preparations  for  the  feast 
made  upon  a  most  extensive  scale.  Sea  and  land  had  been  ransacked 
for  delicacies,  and  every  thing  was  put  in  requisition  that  could  minister 
to  the  splendor  of  the  entertainment  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasi(H>. 

At  the  hour  I  so  unexpectedly  came  upon  them,  nearly  all  the  guests 
with  their  families  had  assembled  iq  the  strange  drawing-room  I  have 
described,  awaiting  the  summons  to  the  banquet.  Spacious  as  that 
drawing-room  was,  it  was  nearly  filled  with  these  interesting  children 
of  Nature.  And  here  they  were  ;  seen,  not  as  in  the  chemist's  labo- 
ratory, writhing  in  the  heated  crucible,  or  pent  up  in  glassy  prisons ;  or 
peering  out  of  gas-holders  and  Florence  flasks,  but  arrayed  in  their  na- 
tive beauty  ;  each  free  as  air,  and  acting  as  impulse  prompted.  There 
were  those  present  of  every  hue,  every  style  or  dress,  every  variety  of 
appearance.  The  Metals,  the  Gases,  the  Salts,  the  Acids,  the  Oxides, 
the  Alkalies  -^  all  were  there.  From  the  mine,  from  the  shop  of  the 
artizan,  from  the  mint,  from  the  depths  of  ocean  even,  they  had  come  ; 
and  a  gayer  assemblage,  a  ipore  animating  scene,  my  eyes  had  never 
beheld. 

Many  of  the  ladies  of  the  party  were  most  tastefully  attired.  Chlorine 
wore  a  beautiful  greenish-yellow  robe,  that  displayed  her  queen-like  form 
to  good  advantage.  The  fair  daughters  of  Chromium  particularly 
attracted  my  attention,  with  their  gay  dresses, of  the  liveliest  golden, 
yellow  and  orange-red.  Iodine  had  but  just  arrived,  and  was  not  yet 
.disencumbered  of  an  unpretending  outer  garment  of  steel-gray  that 
enveloped  her  person  ;  but  the  warmth  of  the  apartment  soon  compelled 
her  to  throw  this  aside,  when  she  appeared  arrayed  in  a  vesture  of  thin 
gauze,  of  the  most  splendid  violet  color  imaginable.  Carbonic  Acid  was 
there,  but  not  clad  in  the  airy  robes  in  which  I  expected  to  see  her. 
The  pressure  of  the  iron  hand  of  adversity  had  been  upon  her,  and  now 
her  attire  was  plain ;  simply  a  dress  of  snowy  white ;  the  best  which 
the  straightened  circumstances  to  which  she  had  been  reduced  allowed 
her  to  assume.  Quite  a  contrast  to  her  was  her  mother  Carbon,  whom 
you  would  have  supposed  to  be  a  widow  in  deep  mourning,  or  a  nun  who 
had  taken  the  black-veil,  so  sable  were  her  garments,  so  gloomy  her 
countenance,  had  not  ber  ear-rings  of  polished  jet,  and  a  circlet  of  dia- 
monds that  glittered  on  her  brow,  evinced  that  she  had  not  yet  altogether 
renounced  the  vanities  of  the  world.  The  belle  of  the  room  appeared 
to  be  Nitrous  Acid,  the  graceful  daughter  of  Nitrogen  ;  airy  in  all  her 
movements,  and  with  dress  of  deepest  crimson,  that  corresponded  well 
with  a  lip  and  cheek  rivalling  the  ruby  in  their  redness. 

Among  the  lady  Metals  too,  there  were  many  of  bright  faces  and 
resplendent  charms  :  but  I  must  pass  on  to  a  description  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  party.  Sulphur  wore  a  suit  of  modest  yellow-plush,  while 
Phosphorus  quite  disconcerted  some  of  the  more  decorous  of  the  mat- 
rons present,  by  making  his  appearance  in  a  pair  of  flesh^colored  tights. 
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Phosphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  as  he  is  nicknamed  *  Will  of  the  Wisp,' 
startled  me  by  flitting  by  in  a  robe  of  living  flame,  the  dress  in  which 
the  graceless  youngster  is  said  to  Haunt  church-yards  and  marshy 
places,  playing  his  pranks  upon  poor  benighted  travellers. 

The  King  of  the  Metals,  Gold,  was  arrayed  in  truly  gorgeous  apparel  | 
though  it  must  be  confessed  there  was  a  glitter  and  an  air  of  haughti- 
ness  about  him,  fVom  which  you  would  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  mild 
sweet  face  of  his  royal  sister,  Silver,  who  leaned  upon  his  arm ;  a 
bright-eyed,  unassuming  creature,  of  sterling  worth. 

Mercury  was  there,  as  lively  and  as  versatile  as  ever ;  a  most  rest* 
less  being ;  now  by  the  thermonieter,  noting  the  subterranean  teVnpera- 
ture  j  now  by  the  barometer,  predicting  a  storm  in  the  regions  overhead ; 
now,  arm-in-arm  with  this  metiil,  then  with  that ;  and  they  all,  by  the 
way,  save  stem  old  Iron,  had  hard  work  to  shake  him  ofl*.  A  strange 
character  surely  was  he ;  a  philosopher  of  uncommon  powers  of  reflec- 
tion; the  Veriest  busy-body  in  the  world;  well  versed  in  the  art  of 
healing ;  a  practical  amalgamationist ;  in  short,  a  complete  factotum. 
Potassium^  though  a  decidedly  brilliant-looking  fellow,  manifested  too 
much  levity  in  his  deportment  to  win  respect,  and  was  pronounced,  by 
those  who  knew  him  best,  to  be  rather  soft.  In  gravity  Platinum  sur- 
passed  all  the  company ;  in  natural  brightness,  Tin  was  outshone  by  few. 

When  Oxygen  arrived,  and  his  light,  elastic  tread  was  heard,  and 
his  clear  transparent  countenance  was  seen  among  them,  a  murmur  of 
congratulation  ran  round  the  drawing-room,  and  involuntarily  all  as- 
sembled arose  to  do  him  homage.  He  was  a  patriarch  indeed  amone  . 
them  ;  literally  a  father  to  many  of  the  younger  guests.  His  arriviu 
was  the  signal  for  adjournment  to  the  banqueting-room,  where  of  right 
he  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table* 

Touching  the  apartment  We  had  now  entered,  I  can  only  say  that  it 
was  grand  beyond  description !  It  was  lighted  op  with  the  radiance  cff 
noon-d<by,  by  an  arch  of  flame  intensely  dazzling,  produced  by  a  curious 
apparatus  which  Galvanism,  who  eJccels  in  these  matters,  had  contrived 
for  the  occasion,  out  of  some  materials  with  which  his  friends  Zinc  and 
Copper  bad  furnished  him#  Festoons  of  evergreens  and  wreaths  of 
roses  encircled  the  alabaster  columns,  and  made  the  whole  look  like  a 
ball  in  Fairy  Land. 

But  I  must  describe  the  table  and  its  paraphernalia.  The  preparation 
of  the  viands-^ I  mean  the  bakings  boiling,  roasting,  stewing  and  the 
like — had  been  committed  to  Caloric,  who  has  had  long  experience  in 
that  department.  The  nobler  of  the  Metals  had  generously  lent  their 
costly  services  of  plate,  while  Carbon  united  with  Iron  to  furnish  the 
elegant  steel  cutlery  used  on  the  occasion.  Alumina  provided  the  fine 
set  of  china  that  graced  the  table ;  and  Silex  and  Potash,  without  solici- 
tation, sent,  as  their  joint  contribution,  cut-glass  pitchers  and  tumblers, 
of  superior  pattern  and  transparency. 

As  anfKHig  these  sons  of  Nature  there  is  no  craving  for  artificial  ex- 
citement, Oxygen  and  Hydrogen,  (who  by  the  way  have  done  more  for 
the  Cold  Water  Societies  than  Dblavan  or  Father  Matthew,)  were 
commissioned  to  provide  the  drinkables ;  and  what  beverage  they  fur- 
nished may  easily  be  conjectured^   Carbon,  with  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen, 
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found  most  of  the  vegetables ;  and  Nitrogen,  whose  assistance  as  com- 
missary here  was  indispensable,  joined  them  in  procuring  the  meats, 
under  which  the  table  groaned.  No  taste  but  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  variety;  no  appetite  but  would  be  cloyed  with  the  profusion  of  good 
things. 

Though  the  liberality  of  the  four  who  have  been  named  lef^  but  Httle 
ibr  their  associates  to  contribute,  still  some  individual  ofierings  to  the 
feast  deserve  to  be  noticed.  Thus  the  oysters,  Carbonate  of  Lime  had 
sent  in  the  shell ;  the  pyramids  of  ice*cream  for  the  dessert  were  pro- 
vided by  the  daughter  of  Chlorine  and  Hydrogen,  the  bride  of  Sodium, 
who  was  out  several  hours  in  the  snow,  engaged  in  freezing  them ;  and 
the  almonds  and  peaches  came  from  the  conservatory  of  Hydrocyanic 
Acid,  the  druggist. 

After,  grace  had  been  said  by  Affinity,  who  is  a  sort  of  chaplain  to 
the  Elements,  having  officiated  at  the  weddings  of  all  the  married  ones 
of  the  company,  a  vigorous  onset  was  made  upon  the  good  things  beibre 
them.  At  first  all  were  too  much  engaged  for  convereation ;  but  the 
dessert  appearing  at  last,  as  they  cn^cked  the  nuts  the  jest  too  was 
cracked ;  toast  and  song  were  called  for,  and  wit  and  innocent  hilarity 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  Even  Oxygen,  who  had  presided  with 
such  an  air  of  dignity,  relaxed  from  his  sternness,  and  entertained  the 
younger  ones  at  the  table  with  many  a  tale  of  his  mischievous  pranks 
in  the  days  of  old  Father  Chaos,  when  Time  and  himself  were  young. 
Strange  tales  they  were,  too,  of  earthquakes  with  which  Hydrogen  and 
he  would  now  and  then  frighten  the  Icthyosauri  and  Megatheria  of  the 
ancient  world ;  and  of  conflagrations  comical,  as  of  old  Vulcan's  tongs 
nd  anvil,  kindling  them  before  his  eyes  with  the  very  bolt  he  was 
forging :  <  This,  however,'  he  added,  with  a  sly  glance  at  his  staid  part- 
ner Nitrogen,  who  sat  near,  <  was  before  Marriage  had  sobered  down 
his  spirits,  and  tamed  his  impetuosity.' 

I  have  no  space  to  chronicle  more  of  these  freaks  of  Oxygen's  early 
youth,  nor  any  of  the  saying  and  doings  of  others  of  the  party  on  this 
memorable  night.  Else  would  I  give  Ske  marvellous  story  Nickel  had 
to  relate,  of  a  falling  out  he  once  had  with  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  and 
of  a  journey  he  was  consequently  under  the  necessity  of  making  in  hot 
haste  to  the  earth  for  refuge.  I  would  tell  too  of  the  drolleries  of  Nitrous 
Oxyd,  that  funniest,  queerest,  craziest  of  youngsters ;  and  how  Phos- 

aiorus  made  a  flaming  speech,  and  Potash  a  caustic  one ;  and  how 
ercury  proposed  as  a  toast, '  The  Medical  Profession :  to  whom  we 
say, '  Use  us  but  do  not  abuse  us.' '  I  must  speak  however  of  a  curious 
little  by-scene  I  chanced  to  witness :  it  was  a  flirtation  that  Platinum 
was  carrying  on  with  Hydrogen,  whom,  much  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
seated  among  the  Metals,  and  quite  at  home  among  them,  too.  There 
was  quite  a  contrast  between  Platinum,  gray,  heavy  and  dull  as  he  was, 
and  the  light  and  buoyant  creature  by  his  side ;  but  there  soon  seemed 
to  be  evidence  of  some  mutual  attraction.  Platinum  grew  warm  in  his 
attentions,  and  ere  long  quite  a  flame  was  kindled  between  them. 

So  passed  the  evening :  all  went  *  merry  as  a  marriage-bell,'  with 
nothing  to  mar  the  good  humor  that  prevailed ;  till,  in  an  evil  hour, 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  a  disagreeable  felbw,  against  whose  appear- 
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a&ce  at  the  banquet  most  of  the  company  had  protested,  entered  the 
apartment  with  a  very  offensive  air:  In  an  instant,  the  whole  family 
of  Metals,  to  whom  he  is  particularly  obnoxious,  changed  color ;  Lead 
fairly  grew  black  in  the  face  with  indignation ;  Arsenic  and  Antimony 
seemed  to  be  jaundiced  with  rage ;  Ammonia,  to  whom  his  presence 
recalled  very  unpleasant  associations,  in  trying  to  avoid  him,  precipi- 
tated several  Metallic  Oxides  to  the  floor ;  while  Chlorine,  with  more 
self-command  than  the  rest,  advanced  with  a  firm  step  to  expel  the  in- 
truder, looking  as  if  she  were  about  to  annihilate  him  on  the  spot. 

How  the  scene  might  have  terminated  I  know  not ;  for  just  at  that 
moment  a  strange  sound,  of  awful  import,  like  the  trampling  of  a  mighty 
host,  came  to  my  ears :  I  felt  sure  it  was  '  an  earthquake's  voice,'  and 
that  now  my  fktc  was  sealed  !  My  knees  tottered  under  me ;  the  arching 
grotto  and  the  festive  board  gradually  vanished  from  before  my  eyes, 
which— -open«<2  upon  the  class,  as  they  were  leaving  the  laboratory 
of  our  worthy  Professor  of  Chemistry,  where  it  seemed,  much  to  my 
oonfusion,  I  had  fallen  asleep  during  lecture,  and 

*  DrauMd  a  dream  ia  the  midst  of  my  ahunben.'  8.  B.  E. 

M*dic4l  OolUft  Oroibjf-ttreeU 


THOUGHTS       AT       MOUNT       HOPS. 


*  A  raw  daya  after  a  daUahtfdf  atroll  through  tba  iMaatifal  eatnatery  of  Uovvr  Hors.  In  tba  trtoialty 
of  tha  plaaaaat  olty  of  Soobastar.  tba  aecompanyizu  Unaa  waia  wrlttazu  I>at  tba  Xditor  of  Um 
Zmoxaasoozaa  do  wttb  tbam  aa  aaaz&etb  good  In  hia  ■ight. *  Noxa  to  *hb  Edxtob. 

E'b&  unce  mid  Eden'a  thoroloH  flowen, 

And  shades  with  frBcr&noe  sweet, 
There  trode  at  twilight's  dewy  hoon 

Jibovah's  burning  feet: 

E'er  once  that  eveoiag-calm  was  broke. 

By  Adam's  name  pronounced. 
And  God's  miyestic  Toice  had  spoke 

The  enne  on  man  denounced : 

A  star  of  hope  has  shed  its  light 

On  hearts  with  anguish  riven ; 
To  briffbtly  gild  theij  gloomy  night. 

With  *  Man  may  be  forgiven.^ 

That  sacred  star!  its  light  divine 

In  rainbow  beauty,  yet 
Shall  sweetly  span  the  stream  of  time. 

And  arch  CHEiar'B  coronet : 

O'er  golden  harp,  and  glittering  wing. 

And  jewelled  crown  on  hurh, 
Its  hallowed  radiance  shall  ffing 

Through  all  eternity. 

No  longer  let  the  aflSicted  bleed, 

Or  mourn  the  pious  dead; 
On  Calvary's  mount  the  woman's  seed 

Hath  bruised  the  serpent's  head.  p 
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PttutNO-MNnioti^Bifr,  OK  Tne  Ai.t  ot  Msmoat:  Thd  L«ctarei  deliverad  in  N«w^Y<a1k  ud 
Philadelphia,  in  tha  and  of  1844.    By  Fa.  Favtxl  Goukaud.   Naw-York :  Wiut  and  Putiulm. 

Thu  work,  ao  long  ezpocted,  ii  at  laat  upon  our  table.  It  is  not,  as  many  may  perfaapi 
have  anticipated,  a  dry  book  of  statistics ;  a  condensed  scientific  treatise,  abstract,  mono- 
tonous, and  umelieTed.  It  is,  on  tbe  contrary,  a  very  interesting  volume,  full  of  wit,  ^lo> 
quence,  talent,  and  instruction.  Phreno-mnanoteckny  has  established  itself  in  the  ofMnkxis 
of  many  of  the  first  men  in  this  country  both  as  a  science  and  an  art;  and,  if  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken,  the  *  Lectures'  before  us  will  render  its  popularity  general,  wherever 
they  are  studied.  If  hikply  the  reader  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  preseht  at  the  Pro- 
Uaaofu  capital  entertainmenti,  hia  '  Noctes  Ambroeiane,'  last  winter,  what  will  he  think 
of  a  system  by  which  thousands  of  valuable  iacts  may  be  permanentJy  impreased  upon 
the  memory  with  little  labor,  nay  even  *  by  a  slight  efibrt  of  attention  V  To  those  who 
know  by  ezp^ilente  that  *  facts  are  stubborn  things,*  this  may  seem  paradoxical ;  but  to 
those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Fhreno-mnemotechnic  fulcrum,  and  who  have 
thus  discovered  what  immense  leverage  the  memory  may  obtain  over  a  world  of  difficult 
ties,  this  statement  will  appear  just,  and,  in  its  widest  sense,  within  the  limits  of  verity. 
'  Ok  !  inexonAiHafaia  /'  why  did  ye  not  permit  our  natal  star  to  shine  upon  our  cradle  in  a 
more  auspicious  era !  Why  was  not  our  native  parish  gladdened  by  our  advent  when 
Mnemotechny  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  science  had  been  (Converted  from  a  toil  into  a 
luxury !  '  Heu  !  me  ndaenun  ?*  — -  why !  oh,  why !  The  doleAil  reminiscences  of  school- 
boy  grievances  crowd  upon  the  memory  like  the  ghosts  of  Ossian  that  *  sighed  with  the 
night-wind  on  the  heights  of  Cromla.'  The  iron  visage  of  our  august  pedagogue  looms  up 
before  us,  and  the  budding  bir6h  extends  over  our  *  trembling  flesh,'  in  striking  aUo-retino 
against  the  well-scribbled,  white-Washed  wall.  Rollin  is  before  us,  the  secret  of  oar 
misery.  His  most  memorable  dates  are  immemoraUe  to  us.  Now,  what  a  change !  Seri- 
ously, though  not  more  sincerely :  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  memory  is  so  obvious, 
that  argument  to  prove  it  wouM  be  superfluous.  Among  students,  clergymen,  phystciaos, 
lawyers,  and  men  in  every  walk  in  life,  the  great  advantages  of  a  retentive  memory 
ara  constantly  to  be  seen.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  of  genius,  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  any  department,  whose  eminence  has  not  been  owing  in  a  large  degree  to  the  pos- 
seedon  of  a  powerful  recollective  faculty.  The  correctness  of  our  inferences,  in  matters 
of  business  or  taste,  depends  much  upon  our  ability  to  array  before  the  mind,  in  a  single 
group,  all  the  necessary  premises.  Logic,  or  the  art  of  reasoning,  is  at  the  foundation  of 
all  intellectual  excellence  and  all  worldly  success.  In  all  logic,  comparison  is  necessary, 
either  between  the  qualities  of  ideas  or  the  qualities  of  things ;  and  extended  comparison 
is  impracticable  without  a  powerful  memory,  natural  or  artificial.    The  object  of  Phreno- 
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mnemolechny  ia,  to  B«ut  the  natural  faculty  by  artifiaai  means ;  meani  which  high 
anthoritiea  have  declared  to  be  of  immeDse  assistance  in  every  department  of  literatora 
and  science. 

In  the  general  introduction,  our  author  gives  a  most  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  Mnemonics,  showing  the  gradual  development  of  the  science,  and 
preparing  the  reader  for  appreciating  lis  triumphs  under  the  new  name  of  Phreno-mnemo- 
techny.  Then  follow  the  Lectures ;  and  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  In  a  printed  form 
they  lose  so  little  of  the  brilliance  which  characterized  them  during  their  ofal  delivery.  In 
their  preparation  for  the  press  all  of  them  have  received  many  valuable  additions,  espe- 
cially the  last  The  introduction  to  the  sixth  lecture,  which  relates  to  the  astronomical 
applications  of  the  system,  contains  some  remarkable  specimens  of  English  composition; 
and,  when  we  remember  that  four  yeats  ago  Professor  GomiAVD  was  a  total  stranger  to  our 
perplexing  vernacular,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  astonishment,  that  in  so  short  d  pe- 
riod he  should  have  attained  so  complete  a  mastery  over  its  idioms.  We  might  quote  many 
paiagmphs  in  illustration  of  this  remark ;  bat  oar  Ihnits  confine  as  to  the  following  passage 
from  his  description  of  the  setting  sun.  The  theme  is  a  trite  one,  and  a  Uioasand  writan 
have  attempted  it;  but  the  truthfulnesB  of  nature  has  seldom  been  more  closely  adhered 
to  than  in  this  brief  segregated  sketch: 

*  Trs  ittn  now  rapidly  advancos  toward  the  borderinff  line  of  the  borizon.  Hit  pencU-rayi,  flsah- 
ing  above  and  benealh  the  mountainoii*  clondi,  appear  Tike  theaves  of  niuhi-eolonNl  flane  aprinflog 
up  in  awful  migeaty  from  the  bosom  of  a  Titanic  Toleana  The  heaTens  appear  to  glitter  with  the 
bright  blaze  of  a  devouring  couflagration.  Presently  the  sun,  becoming  risible  through  a  vast  open- 
ing, burns  before  the  beholder  like  an  incandrscent  sphere  of  molten  metal  {  his  built.  Immensely 
magnified,  pours  forth  a  flood  of  intense  scarlet  light,  wbioh  for  a  while  fills  the  whole  concave  of  the 
sky.  At  this  room«;Dt,  his  lower  edge  dips  into  the  liquid  surface  of  the  lake.  He  seems  to  hesitate 
and  pause  a  while,  as  if  to  take  a  last  viow  of  the  gorgeous  and  indescribable  scene  produced  by  hjfl 
parting  presence,  before  bidding  a  last  farewell  to  the  day  which  he  has  so  gloriously  ended,  which 
he  shall  see  no  more,  and  which  now  belongs  to  Time !  Half  his  disc  has  already  disappeared ;  and 
aa  be  descends,  he  seems  to  maguiiy  his  orb,  and  swell  his  bulk,  as  if  to  prolong  his  oreaencc  beyond 
his  allotted  hour  in  the  magic  scene,  which  soon  must  vanish  with  UmselC  Myriaas  of  ephemeral 
insects,  whoM  existence  begins  and  ends  between  the  roses  of  two  Auroras,  conscious,  it  would  seem, 
that  they  shall  no  more  feel  the  vivifying  rays  of  the  day-king,  assemble  everywhere  in  long  and  in- 
numerable columns,  as  if  resolved  to  pass  away  together  {  they  cover  the  fields  with  their  flitting 
shadows,  performing  a  thousand  evolutions  in  their  death-dance;  stretching  upward  and  downward, 
hither  and  thither,  scattering,  combining,  and  scattering  again ;  destined  in  a  few  moments  to  vanish, 
never  more  to  sport  in  the  sunlight  Aa  if  to  hasten  their  epbeneral  destiny,  numbers  of  darting 
swallows,  whistling  in  their  joyous  flight,  pass  through  the  mobile  crowds,  seizing  the  victims  in  their 
path,  with  which  to  feed  their  little  ones.  Emblem  of  the  indiflference  of  the  living  to  the  fate  of  the 
dead !  No  sooner  has  the  messenger  of  death  thinned  their  dancing  hosts,  than  the  aurrivora  uaile 
again,  once  more  to  dance  on  lighter  wings. 

■  Already  the  ea«tern  sidt  of  the  heavenly  vault  presents  a  few  silvery  stars  upon  its  dark-bine  con- 
cave. The  sun  hides  himself  below  the  horizon.  The  brilliant  colors  which  painted  the  clouds  fade 
away  gradually ;  they  change,  chameleoii-like,  from  tint  to  tint,  to  fainter  and  fainter  hues,  preaent- 
ing  saccossively  all  the  irises  of  a  thousand  chromatic  prUms.  By-and-by,  only  their  loftier  summita 
and  westward  edges  reflect  for  a  little  loncer  the  evanescing  hnes  of  the  evaneaeent  sun ;  while  the 
gray  mantle  of  night,  growing  darker  and  darker,  gradually  folds  around  their  bases,  soon  to  wrap 
them  in  its  drapery  of  darkness.  Now  the  scene  changes.  The  heavens  assume  a  new  and  still  more 
variegated  appearance.  The  clouds,  breaking  gradually  into  fragments  of  every  variety  of  form  and 
size,  offer  in  turus  pictures  of  the  most  fantastic  character.  Here  are  seen  monsters  of  the  most  for- 
midable and  massive  structures  springing  up  into  a  sort  of  existence,  again  to  pass  into  new  shapaa 
and  revive  under  new  developments.  There,  slowly  arise  threatening  towers,  impenetrable  walla, 
dangeona,  bastions,  and  lofty  ramparts,  in  gigantic  proportiona.  Again,  nilna  of  the  most  stupen- 
dous aspect  rear  their  broken  columns,  and  moss-grown  porticoes,  and  deserted  fanes.  These  vanish 
in  their  turn.  Insect  forms,  covering  whole  acres  of  the  sky,  as  they  are  magnified  on  a  coloaaal 
acale,  are  ready  to  bo  crushed  beneath  the  impending  weight  of  Osaaic  mountains.  Pi|my  chariots 
are  drawn  by  mammoth  monsters ;  aquatic  leviathans  fly  with  the  wings  of  birds,  and  birds  are  aeen 
diving  into  transparent  ocean-lakes;  while  farther  on,  like  the  phantom  of  another  Babylon,  springs 
forth  A  mighty  city,  crowned  with  hundreda  of  steeples,  battlemented  walls,  and  embastiouod  towers, 
A  few  moments,  and  all  these  gorgeous  structures  dwindle  into  other  and  equally  fantastic  forsM, 
gradually  to  vanish, as  those  that  went  before  them : 

•  BrfRht  •tnMemii  of  tb«  namaii  r*nownad  la  story  ! 
Ce>Baal  satires  on  terrestrial  jlory  "  ' 

These  passages '  speak  for  themselves,'  and  render  editorial  comment  upon  the  merely 
literary  merits  of  the  work  from  which  they  are  taken,  quite  unnecessary.  The  volnme 
has  the  exUmal  recommendation  of  being  exceedingly  well  executed. 
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The  Ddtt  or  tbx  Ajdbucam  Tkachsk  :  a  Laetare  dallTerad  befiwe  the  AmerieaB  Iiwtitote  of  In- 
itmocioBfttPniTtdBnceillhode-blaBd.    By  Johh  N.  Bcucows.    ProTidenoe:  Tm  IwwiTUi'g. 

Wb  have  penned  thii  adiniiable  l«ctiira  with  a  ooncioanieM,  W0  think,  of  the  oTib 
whkh  it  de|dQres»  and  the  wanti  which  it  portrayi.  And  eertain  we  are,  that  if  the  re- 
poblie  had  more  of  iQch  teachem  as  our  author,  ■chool  inatruction  would  aoon  ceaee  to  be 
the  bugbear  it  now  ie,  to  thounndeof  childreiv  Mr.  Bbllowb  deeires  no  mock  reipect  to 
be  paid  to  his  vocation  on  the  part  of  hit  pupik.  *  A  happy  day  it  will  be,'  he  telle  », 
*  both  for  teacher  and  pOpU,  when  the  foimer  shall  be  regarded  ai  not  infallible,  and  when 
deforence  shall  be  shown. to  the  man,  the  friend,  the  guide  and  counsellor,  and  feUow- 
leamer,  ead  not  to  the  ghost  of  an  authority,  which  has^niriied  many  a  tender  spirit, 
aad  exalted  many  a  learned  .blockhead  into  an  importance  he  was  by  no  means  fitted  to 
wield.'  The  following  paasegecontuns  truths  which  should  be  broo^t  hone  to  the  school* 
eonmitlees  of  every  common-school  district  in  the  union :  '  Who  is  the  American  teacher 
now !  Who  is  it  that  k  leading  the  youthful  mind  among  the  hills  of  New-England,  in  Ae 
valleysofthe  west,  and  along  tlie  plains  pf  the  south?  Who  is  the  man  now  fonmng  our 
future  Toton  and  governors  and  judges  *,  those  who  are  to  decide  Ae  destiny  of  our  dear 
country!  Is  he  a  man  trained  to  his  profession  by  study  or  even  prsctice !  bheanintel- 
tectual  man,  with  refined  tastes  of  any  kind  a«id  degree!  He  k  probaUy  a  young  man  of 
indiflerent  health,  who  k  anxwus  to  escape  the  stigma,  as  he  oonsiden  it,  of  being  a  me- 
chanic or  fiumer.  Heaven  help  him!  he  wants  a  profession.  He  keeps  school  for  hk 
own  improvement  Thk  scheme  of  schoolmasterBhip  k  a  kind  of  first  step  in  hk  own  edu- 
cation. By  and  by,  he  will  begin  the  study  of  law,  or  medicine,  or  divinity ;  and  thk  may 
be  very  well  for  him,  but  the  parents  whaemploy  him  ought  to  know  better.'  The  teacher 
should  be  a  man  capable  of  making  hk  pupil  realize  that  whatever  subject  he  k  taught  has 
an  existence  independent  of  books:  <  By  addressing  a  young,  clear  mind  in  common  lan- 
guage, not  |;iving  him  to  understand  that  you  are  doing  a  Very  difficult  thing,  whether 
upon  language,  mathematics,  or  the  natural  sciences,  yon  may  teach  hun  a  great  deal 
almost  before  he  feek  aware  of  it  But  give  him  a  large  hard-looking  book,  full  of  tech- 
nical expressions,  and  he  will  be  thinking  of  the  difficulties  in  hk  way,  finding  expedients 
to  get  ofi*,  until  hk  mind  k  confused ;  and,  whenever  the  subject  k  mentioned,  there  comes 
over  him  a  current  of  misty  associations,  that  perplex  and  disgust  him  with  all  study. '  Is 
not  thk  undenkble !  Books,  adds  Mr.  Bellows,  *  are  useful  only  in  a  certain  way,  after 
much  has  been  learned,  to  refresh  the  mind  —  a  kuid  of  review.  Who  learns  jxietry  torn 
books!  True,  there  it  k  read,  but  first  it  k  learned  from  nature ;  fh)m  mountain,  sea,  and 
wood ;  from  the  tempesti  without  and  the  struggles  within  our  own  hearts;  from  the  w^m 
of  evening,  and  the  qukt  of  domestic  peace.  The  book  but  tells  us  what  we  know  already.' 
The  following  passage  should  commend  itself  to  the  reason,  to  the  common  sense,  of  every 
influential  well-wkher  of  hk  country  and  its  rkmg  generations : 

*  po  to  a  maDn&cturinff  towa,  aod  joa  aaa  wealth  in  its  graat  Ihctorias ;  yoo  bear  tba  soond  of  dol> 
lars'  in  ita  noity  water-wheeU ;  and,  as  the  MnJcs  of  rich  goods  pan  by  you,  you  are  struck  with  aa- 
loniahment  at  tha  cootriTaaeet  of  human  ing enuity  and  industry.  Pan  into  these  sasna  f^toriss, 
and  you  will  find  man  engaged  in  apparently  dull  and  tediotts  procassas,  whieh  to  your  aya,  bear  no 
relation  whateyar  to  the  rasulu  you  bara  just  seaa  with  so  much  aslonishmant.  Tha  rasulCh  and  af- 
Ibets  of  the  teacbar*s  labors  are  netar,  or  rarely,  seen  in  eonaection  with  himself.  By  tha  time  the 
mind  ba  has  helped  to  form  has  got  into  busy  life,  and  is  taking  an  active  part  in  tha  operations  of  the 
world,  his  share  of  the  credit  is  quite  forgotten,  or  the  voice  that  would  speak  it  is  unheeded,  andd 
the  brazen-throated  trumpets  and  the  noise  of  indiscriminate  praise.  But  however  the  workl  may 
regard  him,  not  unsupported  is  he  by  a  sense  of  the  imporUnce  of  his  vocation.  The  neat,  soi^ 
school-house  cannot  compare  with  the  large,  noisy  factory,  In  sine  and  bustle;  the  tender,  delicate 
mechanism  of  the  human  soul  cannot  be  seen  so  obviously  as  the  ponderous  wheels  and  hammers  of 
the  mill ;  but  while  the  latter  turns  out  cloths  and  products  which  at  best  answer  but  a  temporary  use, 
aad  finally  perish  and  are  forgotten,  the  little  modest  school-house  turns  out  minds  whicn  move  the 
great  machinery  of  society ;  produce  or  quell  revolutions;  fVee  or  enslave  a  country;  commit  great 
erimes,  or  deeds  of  heroic  virtue.  Here  are  formed  the  poet,  tha  sage,  the  orator ;  one  to  charm  the 
world  with  his  numbers,  another  to  enlighten  it  with  his  wisdom,  and  the  last  to  move  multitudes,  as 
the  winds  bead  with  rasistkss  force  the  stately  trees  of  the  forssL  •  •  •  The  edneatieB  of  clicum- 
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■taoeat,  the  toaehings  of  nature,  often  prodnee  men  of  noble  character,  whooa  Mtme  great  criiU  anm* 
mona  out  from  thrir  leclatioD  to  snrpriae  and  delight  the  worid ;  and  becauee  they  hare  not  gone 
throogh  the  ueual  routine  of  achool  and  college,  they  are  obtittcU  of  wonder,  and  are  aaid  to  have  no 
education.  At  thii  good,  accidental  education  ii  rare,  to  theee  men  are  rare.  But  education  they 
baye  had.'  ^ 

Our  author  remajti  that  it  baa  alwaya  struck  him  (and  the  same  thought  haa  oftan  oc- 
cunred  to  ua,)  ai  a  gront  inconaiatency  to  aopiwae  that  those  penMiM  are  beat  qualified  lo 
direct  and  plan  achemea  of  education  who  know  nothing  of  it  pnotlcally ;  and  who,  it  ia 
taken  for  granted,  must  know  best  what  is  for  the  good  of  the  young  and  the  good  of  tha 
teacher,  because  they  excel  in  some  branch  of  art,  or  are  elevated  to  some  particular  sta- 
tioiL  We  may  as  well  undertake  to  learn  agriculture  from  sailon,  and  navigation  fiom 
lanneiB,  as  to  hope  for  much  light  upon  this  subject  from  those  who  consider  chiUren  aa  so 
many  little  figures,  to  be  moved  about  at  will  by  the  arbitrary  machinery  they  contrive,  like 
the  parts  in  Maelzel'b  celebmted  exhibition  of  the  bumini^  of  Moscow.'  We  want/octe 
upon  the  subject  of  education.  '  The  pracdoal  teacher,  the  man  or  woman  who  has  been  in 
the  toil  and  sweat  of  the  day,  the  sailor  himself  who  has  coaated  about  this  comparatively 
imknown  region  of  the  young  mind ;  who  has  found  shallows  where  ha  looked  for  deep  water 
and  deep  water  where  he  looked  for  rocks ;  who  has  found  no  hold  for  his  anchors  when 
the  tempest  caught  him  on  a  lee-shore ;  and  again  has  been  saved  from  shipwreck  often 
when  ready  to  despair,  by  the  springing  up  of  favorable  winds,  or  the  gleaming  of  a  Ught 
just  seen  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon ;  he  alone  can  furnish  these  &cts,  and  from  hun  alone 
must  come  the  foundation  of  all  schemes  of  education.'  We  think  no  one  can  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  this  earnest,  well-reasoned  and  well-written  treatise,  without  comprehend- 
ing the  importance  of  having  humane,  educated,  practued  instructors  for  our  children  and 
youth ;  without,  in  short,  agreeing  fully  with  the  writer,  that  <  if  uneducated  men  must 
teach,  let  them  take  the  advanced,  the  sturdy,  the  already  well-disciplined ;  butsufiernot 
such  to  tamper  with  the  ardent  curiosity  of  a  young  mind ;  which,  like  the  tender  shoot  of 
the  vine,  yields  to  the  breathing  of  the  lightest  zephyr ;  but  which,  like  the  same  vine, 
after  it  has  become  the  stock  of  new  shoots,  is  able  to  withstand  the  tempest  and  the  storm.* 


Tbx  Libbakt  of  Ambblxoan  BiOGHArar.    Conducted  by  Jammh  BPAaxs.    Beeond  Beriee.   Vol- 
umee  Three  and  Four.  pp.  884.    Boston :  Chabias  C.  Lirn.a  amd  Jambs  Baowir. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  commended  this  well-edited  and  well-ezecnted 
series  to  the  attention  of  our  readers;  but  each  succeeding  issue  renews  a  fervent  wish 
that  the  volumes  which  they  embrace  might  find  their  way  to  the  fire-sides  of  every  Ame- 
rican who  loves  and  would  cherish  the  names  which  his  country  should  *  not  willingly  let 
die.'  The  first  of  the  two  volumes  named  at  the  head  of  thia  notice  contains  the  lives  of 
Gen.  John  Sullivan,  (who  took  an  active  part  in  the  aflairs  of  our  country,  and  who  haa 
hitherto  scarcely  had  justice  done  him,)  by  Rev.  W.  B.  O.  Peabodt  ;  of  Jacob  LirsLEa, 
admirably  written  by  C.  F.  Hoffman,  Esq.,  and  in  the  spirit,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  of  a 
genuine  KNicKEaBOCKEa ;  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  *  founder*  of  *  Bacon's  Rebellion' 
in  Virginia,  by  our  correspondent,  the  author  of  *The  Palmyra  Letters,'  Rev.  William 
Ware  ;  and  of  John  Mason,  of  Connecticut,  (a  man  made  famous  in  the  exterminaling 
war  waged  against  the  Pequot  Indians,)  by  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Ellis;  a  very  spirited  sketch. 
The  second-named  volume  contains  the  Lives  of  Rooer  Williaiu,  the  founder  of  *  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,'  a  biography  abounding  in  interest,  and  extremely  well 
written  by  Mr.  William  Gahmell;  of  Timothy  Dwigbt,  President  of  Yale  College, 
by  William  B.  Spraoue,  D.  D.  ;  and  of  Count  Polasei,  by  the  Editor,  Jared  Sparkb, 
Esq.  The  volumes  of  the  '  American  Biography'  are  admirably  printed.  Upon  fine  white 
paper,  and  the  engravings  with  which  they  are  occasionally  illustrated  are  in  the  fiiat 
style  of  the  art.    We  cannot  doubt  that  the  series  receives  a  wide  dtflRision. 
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IiVDA :  A  LcoEivo  OF  THX  Lakss  ;  WTTB  OTBSB  PoEXB.    By  Lbwis  F.  Thovai.    Ib  OI16  Tolume. 
pp.  VSSL    Saint  Louia:  V.  Kllxs. 

This  we  learn  is  the  fint  volume  of  poetry  that  ever  emanated  from  the  pren  west  of 
the  MiB8i§Bippi.  The  principal  poem,  and  the  one  which  gives  the  title  to  the  work,  was 
delivered  some  yeara  since  before  a  literary  society  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  subsequently 
before  a  kindred  body  at  Saint  Louis.  The  minor  poems,  it  is  candidly  avowed, '  were 
put  in  to  eke  out  a  book.'  The  author,  with  the  same  frankness,  adds :  *  Most  writers  put 
forth  their  first  eflbrtii  '  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  numerous  friends  ;*  I  publish  mine 
against  the  advice  of  friends,  merely  to  gratify  my  own  whim.  Whether  my  little  work 
succeeds  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  but  slight  consideration,  except  to  myself;  and  I  am  free  to 
oonfesa  that  its  publication  is  prompted  as  much  by  my  own  vanity  as  by  any  other  feeling.* 
He  was  quite  right  in  inferring  that  a  volume  of  poems  from  the  west  of  the  Miffdssippi, 
with  the  theme  of  its  principal  poem  entirely  western,  would  at  least  prove  a  novelty ;  he 
may  well  assume  too  that  it  is  something  to  be  the  '  pioneer  of  poesy*  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Great  Valley.  In  this  spirit,  he  casts  his  wild  pmirie  floweret  to  the  Father  of  Waters, 
trusting  only  that  it  may  be  deemed  *  worthy  to  blossom  in  the  bright  bouquet  which  the 
Grenius  of  the  Great  West  is  gathering,  to  bloom  on  her  bosom.*  We  do  not  greatly  afiect 
Indian  poems,  having  in  our  boyhood  dwelt  near,  almost  among,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
•  Six  Nations,  whose  chief  men  we  always  found  any  thing  but  poetical.  We  cannot  refuse 
our  verdict,  however,  in  favor  of  such  graphic  limning  as  is  contained  in  the  annexed 
sketch  of  a  native  chief: 


*  Hn  forehead  open,  wide  and  hiph, 
Hli  clear  arched  brow,  and  piercing  eye, 
And  features  even,  broad  and  bold. 
Right  well  his  noble  nature  told ; 
^hile  his  full  lips,  iu  thought  compreseed. 
An  ever  active  mind  confessed : 
His  glossy  hair,  of  raven  black, 
In  flowing  locks  fell  down  his  back; 
And  loosely  from  his  shoulders  hung 
His  quiver  and  his  bow  unstrung: 
His  robe  ftt>ni  rabid  panther  ta'en. 
Which  he  with  his  own  arm  had  slain. 
Was  tightly  gircHed  round  his  waist, 
By  belt  with  wampum  interjacod, 
In  which  wss  sheathed,  at  hand  for  strife. 
The  ever  ready  scalping-knife: 
His  leggings  were  of  beaver-skins. 


*  The  deer  supplied  him  moccasins. 
And  ever,  on  the  lake,  or  shore. 

Or  listening  to  the  counciUtalk, 
One  hand  the  peaceful  calmut  bore. 

The  other  grasped  a  tomahawk : 
An  eagle's  plume  waved  o'er  his  crest, 
(Like  «ome  tall  oak  above  the  rest,) 
Marking  the  chieftain  of  a  race 
Unequalled  in  the  war  or  chase  t 
Upon  his  breast,  that  el»e  was  bare. 
An  eaale  bald  was  painted  there, 
With  head  erect,  and  outspread  wings. 
As  in  his  airy  wanderings, 
While,  glorying  in  his  destiny. 
It  u  his  joy  to  soar  on  high. 
With  an  unwinking,  dauntless  eye, 
Full  at  the  Day-god's  majesty!' 


The  picture  of  Watnih,  and  the  trophies  which  adorned  his  wigwam,  is  sufficiently 
vivid,  but  like  Byron's  *  bit  of  the-  terrible'  in  bis  *  Siege  of  Corinth/  is  equally  disgusting. 
Far  better,  and  in  better  taste,  is  the  admirable  picture  of  the  heroine.  The  lines  we  have 
italicised  would  do  credit  to  Moore  himself: 


*  ScASCS  had  the  fifteenth  summer's  son 
Been  counted,  since  her  life  had  rnn. 
Her  locks  of  jet  at  random  strayed, 
And  o*er  her  budding  bosom  played  ; 
That  bosom — the  purer  home  of  truth. 
And  feelings  known  alone  to  youth, 
Within  whose  shrine  her  warm  heart's  swell 
Better  than  words  those  feelings  tell— 
Was  only  veiled  by  the  dark  hair. 
That  fell  in  f^loasy  ringlets  there. 
In  graceful  folds,  from  waist  to  knee. 
Her  robe  hung  carelessly  and  free ; 
Its  web  was  woven  from  the  wings 
Of  every  forest  bird  Ihatvsings, 
And  those  of  plumare  rich  and  gay 
As  oriole,  or  painted  jay. 
Or  brilliant  humming-bird,  whose  name 
And  that  of  Ixvda  is  the  i 


*  The  sandals  on  her  feet  she  wore. 
In  colors  rich  were  'broidrred  o'er : 
Htr  MtepftU  light  as  evening  dew  ; 

So  softly  did  eke  trend  the  plain. 
The  fimeere  that  in  ker  pathwof  greWf 

Soon  aa  she  passed,  rose  np  agaiut 
As  if  their  heads  had  only  bent 
To  pay  her  homage  as  she  went: 
So  airy  did  her  figure  seem. 
It  scarce  were  fanciful  to  deem 
That  she  was  not  of  worldly  birth. 
But  rather  of  the  Air  than  Earth ; 
Some  Houri  from  her  sphere  astray. 
Wandering  from  her  heavenly  way, 
Waitinff  a  messenger  of  light 
To  guide  her  in  her  homeward  flight. 
Across  the  azure,  star-f  emmed  sky. 
To  realms  of  immortality.* 
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The  description  of  a  etag-hunt,  which  foilows  the  foregoing  panages,  is  evidently  fiuth- 
fbJ,  and  is  certainly  most  striking.  In  the  speech  of  Ullwa  before  the  council,  we  find 
this  vivid  reminiscence  of  his  '  line  of  life*  after  he  had  passed  his  papoosehood : 


*  It  wm  my  lot,  in  that  sad  hour, 
To  fall  in  yonder  Panther's  power ; 
He  took  me  to  hid  wigwam,  where 
He  reared  me— hit  adopted  heir. 
Hs  taught  me  how  to  bend  the  bow, 
To  wield  the  hatchet  and  the  spear. 


To  lay  the  homed  bison  low. 

And  course  the  antlered  elk,  and  doer, 

?he  beaver-trap  with  skill  to  make, 
o  launch  my  bark  upon  the  lake, 
TotRll  the  stars,  to  track  the  foe. 
And  all  a  warrior's  arts  to  know.' 


The  fight  between  Ullwa  and  Waynim  is  well  depicted ;  and  the  tranquil  sketch  from 
natare  which  ensues  is  contrasted  with  it  with  much  artistical  skill.  Here  is  a  sketch  of 
quite  a  different  character;  a  very  forcible  picture  of  the  advent  of  '  darkness  and  cloud 
and  storm*  in  the  western  wilds : 


*NiOHT  frowns  now  in  his  deep  mid-noon, 
As  loth  to  Jeave  his  bride,  the  Moon  j 
And,  like  a  fUneral  train  on  high, 
Black  ghostly  clouds  are  raoying  by; 
And  oft  they  shed  huge  drops  of  rain, 
As  though  they  went  the  graveless  slain : 
And  ever  as  the  fit/ul  gales 
Blow  thtt  dark  vapors  to  and  fro. 
The  stars,  like  eyes  through  sable  veils, 
Gleam  sadly  on  the  world  below. 
Loud  thunder-tones,  that  shake  the  sky. 


I 


Red  lightning,  (lashing  yitridly ; 
The  blast,  that  c<HBes  in  hollow  moasiofs, 
Like  some  perturbed  spirit's  groanings) 
The  trees,  spAose  limb*  lock  cme  unoUUr, 
A*  though  they  mrutled  with  each  othtr ; 
Dead  loaves,  that  leaping  ft'om  the  ground, 
Like  sprites  dance  in  the  whirlwind's  round} 
The  fretful  waves,  that  lash  the  shore, 
And  mock  the  heavens*  pealing  roar ; 
The  wolf's  loud  howl,  the  night-hawk's  cry. 
Bespeak  a  wrathful  tempest  nigh.' 


Of  the  'Miscellaneous  Poems,*  the  longest  is  <*rhe  Black  Knight  and  the  Fair  Ladye,* 
after  the  manner  of  an  ancient  romaant.  It  shows  imagination,  and  has  many  good  and 
some  very  bad  lines.    There  is  a  pretty  conceit,  prettily  expressed,  in  the  ensuing  stanxa : 

*  What  time  in  the  West  the  moon  snnk  to  rest, 

At  late  night  and  early  day. 
The  Ladye  was  led  to  her  bridal  bed, 

And  there  in  her  beauty  she  lay ; 
Her  cheek's  blushing  glow  seemed  her  bosom's  snow 

To  threaten  to  melt  away.' 

The  poem  conchides  with  a  stanxa  which  commences  with :  *  My  tale  it  is  done,  pray  thmk 
U  upon  ;*  an  inversion  of  which  the  writer  ought  to  be  ashamed ;  at  all  events,  that  is  what 
we  Hhink  it  upon.*  In  the  '  Epistle  to  a  Lady,*  a  lover  gazing  at  the  stars,  under  the  im- 
pression that  be  is  looking  into  his  mistress'  eyes,  indulges  in  this  felicitous  comparison: 


*  Thx  window  of  the  soul 's  thine  eye. 
Through  which  the  light  of  mind  is  beaming; 
Surs  are  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Thro'  which  the  soul  of  heaven  is  streaming; 


And  thns  in  my  philosophy. 
When  at  the  rays  of  either  gazing. 
The  all  of  heaven  that  shines  for  me 
Is  only  in  thy  bright  eyes  blazing.' 


There  is  a  very  pleasant  eonception  of  the  feelings  of  those  happy  wights '  whom  Time 
gallops  withal,'  in  the  piece  entitled  '  Time  and  Love,  a  Fragment.'  The  old  gentleman 
of  the  houi^glass  and  scythe  is  quite  lost  in  the  picture  of  the  '  boy*  whose  place  he  some- 
times usurps.  The  lines  *  To  Ina*  are  in  blank-verse ;  indeed  about  as  blank  verse,  if  we 
regard  only  its  construction,  as  one  would  be  likely  to  meet  of  a  long  summer's  day — s«y 
the  twenty-first  of  June.  If  the  meaning  and  inculcations  had  been  equally  blank,  it  would 
have  been  quite  as  creditable  to  the  author.  Had  we  not  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Tho- 
mas now  regrets  the  publication  of  such  poems  as  this,  and  one  still  more  pernicious  in  its 
tendency,  entitled  *  Beauty,  Love  and  Prudence,'  we  should  be  tempted  to  animadvert 
upon  them  with  the  severity  which  they  demand.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the 
volume  is  illustrated  with  several  *  plates,'  among  them  a  portrait  of  the  author ;  and  that 
the  engraving,  printing,  and  binding,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  work,  are  the  product 
of  that  truly  great  city  of  the  Great  West,  Saint  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  Some  of 
the  pictures,  it  is  true,  are  not  what  they  should  be ;  but  in  the  main  the  book  is  i^  credit- 
able in  its  execution  as  in  its  conception. 


E  D  1  T  O  R'S      T  A  B  L  E 


Ea&lt  Axceican  Tratxllkbb  in  the  Holt  Lawd.  ~  *  Steam  power/  ntyi  iho  last 
Xxmdon  <  QiuHtaiy  Ranem*  *  has  bant  its  Tvay  through  the  old  foi^tten  paths,  and 
brought  the  East  to  our  threshold.  Suez  is  already  assiiming  t}ie  aspect  of  an  Kngtish 
oolooy,  and  Aden  is  becoming  an  Eastern  Gibraltar.  Until  recently,  Egypt  seemed  to  pre- 
sent an  impasiable  barrier ;  it  now  aflbrds  a  stepping-stone  to  English  commerce.  Peace- 
fill  enterprise  has  quietly  opened  those '  gates  of  the  East*  at  which  war  stormed  so  long 
in  Tain.  The  lonely  and  silent  desert  now  swarms  with  English  caravans,  and  its  indo- 
lent Arab  starts  to  hear  that  constraining  Norman  voice,  whose  cry  is  ever  *  onward,'  and 
whose  burden  is  ever  *  haste.' '  It  i/i'as  &r  otherwise,  when  the  letters  were  penned  from 
which  we  take  the  following  interesting  eztracti.  They  were  the  last  lines  written  by  our 
young  countryman,  Mr.  Coenkliub  Bradford,  who  perished  far  from  his  friends,  among 
the  monks  at  Jerusalem,  whither  he  had  gone,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  travels,  having 
passed  over  ground  which  has  since  been  visited  and  illustrated  by  the  talent  and 
learning  of  STsruKNS,  Professor  Robirboh,  and  other  distinguished  American  travellers. 
*  He  died,  and  was  buried'  in  the  convent  garden.  It  is  a  hard  lot  to  be  cut  suddenly 
down  among  scenes  where  one  expected  only  the  excitement  and  flush  of  pleasure ;  the 
associations  of  strange  lands,  whose  wealth  of  wonders  is  utteriy  valueless  to  the  dying 
man,  compared  with  a  single  glance  of  aflfection.  But  he  died  upon  holy  ground ; 
his  last  aspirations  in  health  were  holy;  and  as  his  prayera  ascended  so  fervently 
from  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  it  is  the  Christian's  hope  and  consolation  to  believe,  that  be 
ascended  to  a  better  city,  *  even  an  heavenly.'  The  first  extract  is  from  a  letter  dated 
Suez,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  June  1, 1830 ; '  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  to 
date  yon  a  few  lines  from  hence,  which  I  trust  you  will  look  on  as  a  remembnmce  not  only 
of  the  interesting  spot  from  which  they  arc  penned,  but  of  the  aflectionate  friendship  of  the 
writer.  Our  journey  from  Cairo  to  this  place  was  entirely  across  the  parched  and  sandy 
desert  We  came  on  dromedaries,  which  are  the  same  as  camels,  with  the  difierance  that 
they  are  early  trained  for  more  speedy  travel.    Our  small  caravan  consisted  of  Doctor 

Y ,  myself,  Mahomet,  our  servant,  and  an  Arab  guide,  all  well  armed,  and  five 

dromedaries.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  convey  to  you  with  accuracy  the  dreariness 
of  the  route  over  which  we  travelled.  Nothing  but  sand  and  sand-bills  burning  to  the 
touch,  and  occasionally  the  bleached  bones  of  some  weary  camel  of  a  caravan,  who  had 
breathed  its  last  during  the  tedious  journey  across  the  barren  wastes.  The  town  of  Suez 
is  a  most  desolate  place ;  on  the  one  side  the  desert,  on  the  other  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea.  It  contains  five  hundre.d  inhabitants,  who  are  dependent  entirely  for  every  article  of 
provision  on  Cairo,  and  some  of  the  small  towns  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  sea.  No 
shrubbery  of  any  kind  exists  here.  The  land  does  not  admit  of  the  slightest  cultivation ; 
not  even  a  solitary  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  met  with.  Though  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen 
BO  celebrated  a  place  as  the  Red  Sea,  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  get  into  civilized  countries 
jagain.    But  few  travellers  have  reached  this  spot    I  am  the  Hard  American  who  has  ever 
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gised  on  the  Red  Seft  which  overwhehned  Prakoah  and  hk  hoili.  •  •  •  '  JsEmALXH, 
July  10:  I  feel  totally  inadequate  to  the  taik  of  doing  Jortice  to  adeicriptioii  of  <hia  onoe 
prood  Jenmdem,  the  magnificent  midence  of  Datid  and  of  SoLOMoif .  I  have  been  on 
Mount  Zion,  on  Mount  Moriah,  when  bAAO  waa  on  the  pohit  of  being  meiificed  to  fail 
&theT  Abkaham,  and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  I  have  croH«d  the  brack  Cedron  to  tlia 
valley  of  jBHOgArsAT ;  have  itood  by  the  tombs  of  Amalom,  of  Jsbosapbat,  and  of 
ZACHAaiAB ;  have  virited  the  house  of  Pilatb,  and  of  CAtraAS  the  High  Plisrt,  where 
PvrsA  denied  his  Mastee  ;  have  stood  on  Mount  Calvary,  where  the  Saviooe  of  the  worid 
was  cracified ;  and  kneeled  at  the  foot  of  his  humble  and  holy  sepnlehie !  These  are  aa* 
sociations  which  fill  the  soul  with  a  power  inexperienced  among  the  most  sublime  rains  of 
the  worid.  I  have  been  to  Bethlehem,  and  seen  the  place  of  the  sCaUe  "where  Jkaua  waa 
bom.  On  the  way  there,  which  is  a  two  houit'  Journey  from  Jeraaalem,  I  saw  the  tomb  of 
Rachxl  and  the  ancient  city  of  Ephkaih.  The  population  of  Jerusalem  ia  about  thirty 
tfaoosand  souls ;  and  there  are  houses  in  sufficient  number  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  On  every  side  ruined  churches,  empty  bazaars,  and  deserted  houses  are  met 
with.  The  rapacity  and  oppression  of  the  Turks  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  the 
decreasing  population.  It  has  however  been  so  often  the  object  of  the  just  and  divine 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  that  it  is  not  wonderftil  to  see  misery  reign  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
it  does  here.  *  Judah  monraeth,  and  the  gates  thereof  languish ;  they  are  black  unto  the 
ground,  and  the  cry  of  Jerusalem  has  gone  up  !*  I  have  kept  a  complete  journal  of  all  the 
observations  I  have  made  since  my  arrival  in  the  East,  which  I  will  one  day  show  yoa ;  I 
regret  that  my  time  will  not  now  permit  me  to  make  copious  extracts  from  it  for  you.  In 
die  midst  of  these  hallowed  scenes,  you,  my  dear  — — ,  and  my  dear  home,  are  not  forgot- 
ten. Kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  humble  tomb  of  the  Rn>BBim,  my  prayers  for  you  and 
yours,  I  trust  favorably  received,  have  ascended  to  Heaven.' 


Scene  in  a  P  aeisian  Court  of  Justice.  —  If  you  happen,  reader,  to  be  a  mere  world- 
,ling,  proud  of  the  coldness  which  sometimes  comes  with  years,  and  is  commonly  called 
*  experience  ;*  if  you  chance  to  consider  sympathy  weakness,  and  feeling  out  of  place  in  a 
woiid  that  demands  only  shrewdness  and  labor  and  prudence ;  just  pass  by  the  following 
little  sketch ;  for  it  will  possess  small  interest  for  such  as  you.  It  is  only  a  *  limning'  of  a 
case  recently  brought  before  the  Judge  of  a  Parisian  court  of  justice,  wherein  the  objects 
in  dispute  were  two  white  roses,  whose  withered  leaves  are  now  blown  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.   But  let  us  give  the  scene : 

'  M'me  Gallien,  dress-malier :  *  I  claim  thirty  'francs  damages  from  M'lle  Floea  Mim^ 
viLLE ;  for  she  was  the  cause  of  my  losing  an  order  for  work  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fiancs.' 

'  The  Judge  :  '  Please  explain  why  you  make  this  claim.' 

'  M'me  Gallien  :  *  These  are  the  facts.  Monsieur.  About  two  montha  since  Mile  Lb- 
ontine  de  Crillon  was  married  to  M.  ie  Prince  de  Clerhont-Tonnerrs.  The  '  oor- 
beille'  and  the  *  trousseau'  were  magnificent  I  obtained  the  order  for  the  bride^s  wedding- 
dress  :  it  was  to  be  a  splendid  afiair ;  trimmed  with  lace,  pearls,  gimps — in  short,  all  the 
wonders  of  our  art  were  to  be  united  upon  it ;  but  there  was  still  something  wanted ;  some- 
thing very  rare  at  that  season  of  the  year;  a  natuml  white  rose  —  a  white  rose  in  Feb- 
ruary!' 

The  JinxsB:  *  And  did  M'lle  Flora  promise  to  procure  the  rose  V 

*  M'me  Gallien  :  *  Yes,  Sir ;  she  cultivates  flowers,  and  often  sells  the  earliest  and  rarest 
to  the  great  '  modistes'  of  the  capital.  I  called  upon  her,  and  she  promised  to  furnish  me 
with  one  or  two  roses  she  then.had,  for  twenty-five  francs,  payable  on  delivery.  I  relied 
Qpon  her  promise,  but  she  dkl  not  keep  it  She  did  not  bring  the  rose ;  and  the  dress  waa 
nfiaed.' 
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'  Tbs  Judok  :  '  M'Ue  Floka,  why  did  yoa  not  deliver  the  flower !' 
'  M*LLK  Flora,  timidly :  '  It  was  not  my  fiiult,  Momieur.    The  evening  before  the  row 
was  to  be  delivered,  there  came  up,  during  my  absence,  a  heavy  shower,  which  caused 
the  bud  to  burst  into  a  rose,  and  in  a  few  hours  afterward  there  was  nothing  left  but  the 
stem.    What  I  say  is  the  truth.' 

*  The  Judgk  :  *  I  believe  it,  my  child.    But  why  did  yon  not  deliver  the  other  one  V 
*M'llk  Flora's  eyes  filled  with  tears:  '  Oh!  as  for  that  one,  I  did  not  promise.    I 

might  ewUy  have  sent  it  to  M'me  Gallibn,  fat  it  was  much  the  handsomest  of  the  two; 
but  —but  I  could  not :  it  was  destined  for  my  mother.' 

*Tbe  JinxiR :  *  Was  it  your  mother's  fSte-day  ? 

*M'llx  Flora  replied,  sadly:  'No,  Monsieur;  it  was  the  day  of  her  death.  Every 
year  I  carry  to  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and  jdaoe  on  her  grave,  one  of  those  white 
roses,  which  when  alive  she  loved  so  mooh.  This  year  I  did  the  same.  I  said  to  myself, 
'  The  bride  will  be  quite  as  handsome  with  one  flower  the  less,  and  my  dear  mother  shall 
yet  have  her  favorite  rose !' 

<  Here  the  poor  girl  wept  bitteriy.  M'me  Gallisn  approached  to  console  her.  *  Strike 
off  the  cause.  Monsieur  le  Judge,'  said  she;  'I  should  be  ashamed  to  sue  this  poor  child 
for  doing  a  good  action.  Let  us  speak  no  more  of  it.  Mile  Flora  ;  it  was  unfortunate, 
and  that 's  all  that  can  be  said.  All  I  could  ask  for 'a  compensation,  would  be,  that  I 
might  one  day  have  a  daughter  like  you.' 

*  The  Judge  dismissed  the  cause,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion.'  . 

Thx  French  have  a  tact  and  delicacy  in  many  things,  which  is  inimitable.  To  illos* 
trate  this  in  a  little  aflair  of  charity:  In  the  month  of  September,  1841,  M'Ue  Sophie 
NiviANi  died  at  Paris.  Her  small  earnings  had  been  the  sole  reliance  of  her  fitther,  an 
old  soldier  of  the  army  of  Italy,  until  attacked  by  a  pulmonary  complaint,  she  was  forced 
to  give  up  her  modest  profession,  which  was  that  of  under-matron  in  an  institutioo.  StUi, 
she  had  the  courage  to  continue  her  exertions,  although  in  a  state  of  snflering  worthy  of 
the  greatest  pity.  On  her  death,  her  friend  published  wtder  her  name  a  fanciful  little  poem 
called  '  Une  Fteur  aux  Cendres  de  Napoleon,'  and  a  few  prose  sketches,  of  which  the  adver- 
tisement is  too  felicitous  and  characteristic  to  be  translated  into  other  words : 

'  J*AX  promii  a  one  monrcDte  d'etre  1'  sppoi  de  sod  vienx  p4ie.  8i  Is  chants  rtpoad  A  mon  sppel^ 
J'aturai  accompli  looa  voBn.  '  Drouin,' 

*Directiwr  en  ekefdt  VIn$tUmt  de$  Pire$  tU  FernUUt  me  de$  Fmnhoia'g'dn-XemU,  90,  d  Parts.' 

Of  the  prose  sketches,  comprised  in  a  small  pamphlet  of  some  ninety  pages,  one  is  so 
graceful,  that  it  may  not  seem  unworthy  to  be  placed  with  '  The  Two  Roses,'  rendered 
above  by  our  correspondent,  Charles  H.  Town,  Esq.,  the  American  translator  of  Har- 
pers' edition  of  the  *  Mysteries  of  Paris.*  It  k  called  '  Natrt-Dame  aux  Videttet,  a  Le- 
gend;* and  with  our  reader's  permission,  we  shall  venture  to  place  a  hurried  vernon  of  it 
before  them.  We  think  they  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  incidents,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  style,  are  alike  touching  and  characteristic : 

'  It  is  well,  my  dear  child,  that  you  think  of  your  old  aunt  Vou  know  how  I  love 
flowen,  and  have  come  to  bring  me  these  violets.  Those  little  fingers,  which  have  culled 
them  by  the  first  beams  of  the  morning  sun,  impart  to  them  their  chiefest  charm.  I  owe 
you  a  reward ;  and  on  the  subject  of  these  sweet  flowen  will  recount  to  you  a  story.  Sit 
near  me,  and  give  me  your  hand.  Tell  me  now,  if  your  first  thought  has  been  of  your 
fiither  and  mother  who  are  in  Heaven !  Poor  orphan !  while  you  pray  in  a  lowly  voice, 
the  blessed  spirits  of  your  parents  stoop  down  to  hear  you,  and  carry  back  your  prayer  to 
God.  Be  ever  gentle,  and  pious,  and  He  will  bless  you,  as  he  blessed  Marie  du  Tillon, 
the  child  of  the  Poor  Widow.  like  yourself,  she  was  very  fair.  I  knew  her,  the  little 
angel !  for  I  was  a  child  at  the  same  time.    It  is  long  since,  for  I  am  very  old.    She  is  w  ith 
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the  ang«li  of  Goo,  uid  I  am  left  behind ;  bat  if  God  deUys  to  call  me,  it  is  becatne  you 
have  need  of  me  on  earth.  She  waa  a  beautifal  child,  more  so  for  her  piety,  than  for  a 
complexion  which  equally  blended  the  lily  and  the  rose.  Her  mother,  who  was  quite  young, 
was  a  poor  widow,  without  support,  and  who  came  to  the  village  from  a  great  city  as  from 
a  vast  sea,  out  of  which  she  had  only  saved  from  shipwreck  her  most  precious  treasure, 
the  cradle  of  her  child ! 

*  We  have  both  been  for  devotion  to  the  chapel  of  Notre-Dame  aux  Violettes.  You  have 
noticed  the  marble  tomb,  much  venerated  by  the  inliabitants  of  THUon ;  the  ch&teau  with 
its  superb  facade,  its  beautiful  large  windows.  I  have  myself  seen  in  place  of  that  mag- 
nificent building  a  poor  cabin  in  the  wood,  with  its  low  door,  narrow  dormer-window,  and 
transparent  paper  for  glass.  There  lived  the  widow.  In  abodes  like  this  when  the  Yir* 
toes  have  made  their  home,  they  leave  after  them  the  germs  which  exalt  themselves  i# 
prosperity  and  grandeur.  Then  the  cottage  becomes  a  palace.  On  the  contrary,  where 
Vice  has  sojourned,  it  scatters  the  elements  of  destruction,  and  turns  the  palace  into  a  hut. 
In  place  of  that  marble  tomb  and  costly  chapel,  tliere  rose  from  the  earth  the  cross  of  pov- 
erty, which  told  of  a  sepulchre  without  a  name.  Often  above  the  humble  stone  where  the 
anchorite  prays  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert  has  arisen  the  immense  cathedral,  assembling 
under  its  vast  roof  the  children  of  a  great  christian  city,  as  you  have  seen  a  hen  gather 
her  chickens  under  her  wing.    But  I  forget  that  you  are  a  child :  let  us  return  to  our  history. 

'  The  poor  woman  educated  her  little  Maris  in  the  fear  of  Goo.  In  the  harvest,  she 
obtained  the  gleanings  of  the  poor  from  the  fields  of  the  rich.  In  Uft  winter  she  struggled 
beneath  the  load  of  faggots  which  she  fetched  from  the  distant  wood ;  and  in  the  evening 
spun  by  the  pale  light  of  the  fire,  looking  wistfully  on  her  child.  But  she  died.  Before 
she  went  to  join  her  husband  in  heaven,  she  commended  her  own  soul  and  her  child  to 
Goo.  Goo  made  them  angels  —  the  one  in  heaven,  the  other  upon  earth.  She  had  much 
trouble,  the  poor  orphan !  Twenty  times  in  a  day  she  went  to  kneel  down  on  the  fresh 
sod  which  covered  the  remains  of  her  mother.  She  planted  violets,  and  they  increased 
marvellously,  watered  by  the  teara  of  the  child.  These  simple  flowers  exhaled  a  delicious 
perfume,  as  if  their  balmy  breath  were  impregnated  with  the  celestial  spirit  of  the  dead. 
Makic  waa  admired  by  ail  good  souls,  but  suddenly  she  disappeared.  This  gave  rise  to 
difi'erent  reports.  The  men  merely  said, '  What  has  become  of  that  pretty  young  girl? 
Who  has  taken  her  away  V  The  young  girls  of  her  own  age  said, '  The  angels  have  come 
to  take  her,  and  have  translated  her  alive  to  Paradise.'  These  marvels  gained  the  more 
credit,  as  the  grave  continued  to  bloom  under  the  care  of  some  unseen  hand,  while  the 
Gmces  on  high  seemed  to  descend  on  the  village  in  the  shape  of  a  thousand  blessed  charities. 

'  Never  were  so  many  secret  alms  performed.  The  orphans  were  mysteriously  provided 
for,  and  the  indigent  poor  did  not  want  for  succor.  What  helped  along  these  marvellous 
stories  waa,  that  on  a  beautiful  day,  the  festival  of  the  Viroiii  Mary,  they  were  surprised 
to  see,  in  place  of  the  simple  cross  of  wood,  a  white  marble  tomb,  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold,  *  Maris,  the  poor  Widow  !'  This  epitaph  presented  a  contrast  with  the  richness 
of  the  monument.  A  little  after,  the  curate  received  a  large  sum  to  add  to  the  tomb  a 
chapel  dedicated  *  ^  Notre  Dame  da  VtoteUea.*  They  say  that  miracles  were  done  there, 
and  the  popular  devotion  to  this  chapel  increased  every  day.  A  long  time  after,  an  old 
lady  came  to  buy  the  cabin,  and  transformed  it  into  the  superb  chAteau  of  Tillon,  which 
you  have  admired.  The  rich  lady  did  much  good,  died,  and  according  to  her  will,  was 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  widow.  Who  was  that  great  lady!  Maris,  the  daughter  of 
the  poor  widow!  One  day  as  this  amiable  child,  as  I  have  told  you,  held  a  bouquet  of 
violets  at  the  carriage  of  a  princess.  Goo  pot  it  into  the  heart  of  the  rich  lady,  who  was 
without  children,  to  conceive  the  affection  of  a  mother  for  the  little  girl.  She  took  her  to 
her  palace,  educated  her  with  the  greatest  care ;  made  her  the  mysterious  agent  of  many 
benefits  to  her  vilUige ;  built  the  marble  tomb  and  chapel ;  and  at  her  death,  left  the  child 
of  the  poor  widow  the  inheritor  of  her  immense  fortune,  which  thus  became  the  treasure 
of  the  poor.' 
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Easlt  Wists&n  Eloqcxncb.  —Ml  18  pretty  impoiuble/  said  an  eloquent  native  om- 
tor,  on  one  occasion,  '  to  communicate  to  othen  thoee  ideai  whereof  we  ouraelTes  are  not 
poflMM^  of;  for  in  so  doing,  a  perMn  is  pretty  apt  to  imbibe  those  errors  from  which  he 
finds  it  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  eradicate  himself  therefrom.'  We  liave  had  in  our 
mind  this  lucid  exposition  of  a  mental '  fix,'  in  perusing  a  Fourth-of-July  oration,  delivered 
several  yean  since  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  We  are  assured  by  the  obliging  correspondent  from 
whom  we  receive  it,  that  *  it  is  a  genuine,  veritable  production,'  and  was  actually  deliv- 
ered as  printed.  The  author  (ambitious  of  the  law  we  infer,  from  his  occasional  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  legal  Latin  terms)  is  *  a  leading  and  dutmgtd$hed  Ohio  politician  V  After 
Kmarfcing  that  the  Fourth-of-July  '  is  ap<  to  be  used  by  the  federal  and  ingathering  States 
as  a  day  of  unusual  festivity,'  the  orator  proceeds : 

'  Thouob  the  prscCke  by  sonie  hs»  been  denoonofld  with  a  bitter  ditspprobstioo,  io  eoiiieaseiioo  of 
the  moral  torpitude  of  reneratiiig  man,  however  proper,  or  otherwiM,  this  practice  may  be,  u  left  for 
you  to  decide.  Bat  palaied  be  the  tongue  to  proscribe,  and  withered  the  arm  fce  prevent  the  practice 
0^  celebrating  the  birth*day  of  this  nation,  or  commemorating  the  first  jubilee  or  our  indepondenee  i 
of  commemorating  thoM  imperishable  principlec  of  equality  that  are  to  nalarally  implanted  on  the 
breast-bone  of  human  nature,  as  it  u  in  the  least  creeping  insect  that  crawU  on  the  earth,  as  well  as 
the  nughtiast  animal  that  stalks  in  the  forest.  Is  it  a  privilege  then  to  celebrate  this  annual  peace- 
coming  day  ?  It  is ;  and  may  God  ^rant  it  may  be  perdurable  as  the  livid  stream  of  time !  RoU  back 
the  tide  or  time  to  the  infancy  of  this  government,  to  the  period  of  its  impotency  and  oppression,  and 
BOW  behold  its  rise!  Behold  the  potency  of  iu  almighty  powers  behold  her  principles  as  the  best  di- 
gested political  fabric  l^own  to  the  civilized  kingdoms  of  the  inhabitable  earth.  To  give  hear^ 
cheers  of  jubilation  to  these  occurrences  in  her  history  is  highly  commendable.' 

The  author  here  indulges  in  some  rambling  reminiscences,  touching  the  period  '  method- 
ised and  distinguished  as  the  time  of  discoveries;'  and  he  brings  his  hearers  down  to  the 
era  when  the  pioneers  attempted  to  *  set  their  seal  down  amid  the  wild  grass  of  a  foresl- 
howl,'  and  in  defiance  of  '  the  untamed  savage.'  England  looked  upon  us  *  as  a  pigmy/ 
and  treated  us  after  a  ihahion  that '  elicited  one  round  and  universal  burst  of  fuiminatioii 
from  every  son  of  the  continent;'  she  '  sucked  the  very  arter  of  our  political  respectability 
as  dry  as  the  inner  walls  of  a  pyramid ;' 

'  Tu,  the  protectresses  the  pigmy  proved  the  betrayer  of  the  same ;  for  would  it  be  a  Ihir  inferenee 
to  say,  that  beeause  England  was  auxiliary  troop  to  the  Americans  during  the  French  war,  that  the 
Americans  should  ever  remain  a  tributary  power,  and  subject  to  English  poUtical  and  municipal  regu- 
lations however  unnatural  to  reason  and  Universal  justice?  It  would  not  Yet  the  assumed  right 
was  enforced.  It  was  this  thmt  raided  the  pigmy,  and  made  it  cry  aloud,  as  the  heated  embers  were 
rolling  in  volcanic  combustion  from  tlie  edicts  of  the  Judas  parent  I  The  provincial  called  for  equal 
rights  and  free  principles.  A  voice  heard  the  necessitous  call  of  the  chill  worn  inhabitants  of  the  new 
worid,  and  transmitted  unto  them  the  translucent  garb  of  equality  t  independent  of  these  trials,  they 
met  with  other  catastrophes,  which  are  beyond  my  reach  to  decipher.  The  Indians  who  formerly  in- 
habited this,  and  primitively  the  old  States,  have  receded  by  cartel  or  otherwise,  to  other  almost  im- 
penetrable forest,  where  they  may  still  exercise  the  immunity  of  makinr  a  barbecue  of  each  joint  of 
the  distrained  animal ;  leaving  no  vestige  here  of  their  tenantship  at  will,  save  the  tumuli  that  are  so 
prominently  interspersed  over  their  former  habitations :  they  are  gone,  going,  and  are  still  to  go.  It  is 
to  be  lamented,  as  the  origratoiy  subjects  of  power,  to  the  place  stipulated  in  the  compact,  which  ssy- 
eth  not  the  volition  was  a  legal  one,  or  that  tne  eviction  defyeth  continual  claim.  And  it  u  equally  to 
be  feared  that  the  Inherent  indolence  of  their  nature  forbid  a  hope  of  their  ever  being  introduced  into 
the  folio  o/civUisatioD;  however  they  seem  happy  in  their  lambent  pathway  of  attenuation.  Ther 
invoke  their  Aroouski,  whilT  the  AeJamet  of  peace,  and  on  de  none  omater^  they  mingle  their  di> 
tbjrrambriek  requiem  with  the  bland  breese  that  sifts  itself  through  the  rush  and  suple-jaek  of  the 
woods!  Aad,  as  as  expiation  of  an  inheritance  abated,  the  sanctity  of  the  lawn  has  gone  forth  in  its 
purification,  to  withdraw  from  their  eves  the  humid  curtain  of  anguish,  by  urging  the  sun-worship- 
pers to  humiliation  under  the  vine  and  fig  tree  of  promise,  as  the  future  safeguard  to  become  joint 
keirs  of  an  iaberitaaee  under  a  sura  and  invariable  law-dispenser.* 

Our  journals  have  sometimes  taken  in  great  dudgeon  the  reports  by  English  travellers 
among  us,  of  the  specimens  of  public  speaking  which  they  encountered  in  certain  portions 
of  the  cotmtry;  but  we  should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  our  readara  have  ever  met  with 
any  English  oaridature  of  American  oratory  that  would  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with 
the  foregoing  extract?  Scarcely  less  brilliant  is  the  speaker's  eulogium  upon  Washimo- 
TON,  *  whose  character  is  unsparingly  embosomed  in  the  afiections  of  living  millions,'  and 
a  *true  description'  of  whom  *  must  excite  many  to  climb  by  example  the  same  virtuous 
steeple  of  inteiminaMe  glory !'    '  T  was  he  who  was  stable  in  the  hour  and  article  of  death. 
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He  ooUuded  with  no  party,  hat  collated  fate  with  liberty.  Morph«iui'  embrace  never 
complained  of  bii  lethargy,  or  the  camp  tent  of  hia  indolence.  Hie  ftirtire  TigUaoee 
watched  the  haze  of  dutreM,  whtiat  the  morning  atar  shone  upon  hit  emblazoned  armor  in 
unretnncbed  delight  He  stood  in  the  gates  of  Thermopoly  for  eighty  yean,  and  no  one 
dare  soun  his  name  with  a  foible.'  When  he  left  New- York,  *the  unbroken  accent*  of 
mingled  venemtioii  rended  the  air,  and  dissolyed  in  tears.'  His  career '  was  at  unspotted 
aa  the  vestal  gleam  that  glitters  from  the  sun,  and  danees  upon  the  horizon;  hb  name 
glides  along  the  walls  of  the  political  assemblies  of  these  republics;  the  redolent  braeia 
wafts  his  pennants  on  the  surface  of  all  waters,'  and  so  forth.  Speaking  of  Baron  Ds  Kau, 
ihe  orator  tells  us  that '  he  withstood  a  long  while  CktrnwaOian  skill  and  device ;  and  after 
the  strange  veteran  had  received  eleven  wounds,  he  breathed  the  death-vapor  of  an  immo^ 
lated  martyr  for  our  rights.'  '  Can  you,'  exclaims  the  speaker,  *  behold  the  glowing  tezture 
of  departrd  glory,  and  not  sigh  at  the  blood-rivulets  that  meandered  fiom  such  as  died  for 
our  liberty  V  In  allusion  to  the  prediction  of  the  elder  Adams,  he  observes:  *The  rays 
of  light  and  glory,  as  predicted  by  the  old  venerable  ez-president  are  verified ;  they  are 
beaming  refulgenUy,  and  he  has  lived  to  see  the  end,  and  the  end  of  his  seeing  is  194  to  fte 
under  the  administration  of  bis  own  son.  The  discrimination,  firmness  and  soundness  of 
diction,  in  all  the  arts  of  our  land,  are  not  Jess  exalted  to  those  of  any  other  country.*  We 
have  no  space  for  the  *  debt  and  burst  of  gratitude'  paid  to  the  heroes  of  tHe  revolution,  and 
'the  almighty  siege-worn  arms*  of  Grecian  patriots;  nor  for  the  tribute  awarded  to  the 
*  ladies,  who  fill  a  very  important  character  in  the  human  family;'  who  *cdbiu  the  agita* 
ted  seas  of  man's  troubles,  when  stale  melancholy  is  looped  upon  hie  brow,'  and  '  things  of 
tiiatsort.' 


Goasxr  witq  Readers  and  Cobbespondents. —Ladles  and  gentlemen,  AU  FooU^-Dag 
to  ye,  *  and  many  returns  of  the  same !'  And  as  apropos  to  the  occasion,  suppose  you  fol- 
low us  while  we  follow  a  wag  who  many  years  ago  recorded  his  experiences  of  April- 
fooling  in  a  very  pleasant,  and  we  may  add,  instructive  manner,  since  he  proves  to  us  that 
tricks  conveying  discomfort  and  annoyance  to  others  sometimes  return  to  plague  the  in- 
ventors. We  condense  a  few  of  ids  tomfooleries.  He  rose  *  on  the  first  of  April  mom  by 
the  chirae ;'  went  to  the  table-drawer,  slily  pocketed  three  little  lumps  of  alabaster,  then 
returned  and  took  his  feat  st  the  breakfast-table  as  if  nothing  had  happened:  'Put  the 
alabaster  at  the  top  of  the  sugar-bowl,  and  to  my  great  delight  caw  Kitty  put  one  into  each 
of  the  children's  cups.  Children  hammered  and  pushed,  and  wondered  sugar  would  not 
melt  Thought  I  should  have  died  ;  three  of  my  best  silver  tea-spoons,  though,  bent  as 
crooked  as  ram's-horns.'  After  breakfast:  *  Took  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  wrote  a  letter 
as  if  from  Dobbs  the  druggist  to  lawyer  Lynx,  telling  him  to  arrest  Sbdfvle  the  shoe- 
maker for  twenty-three  pounds  ten  shillings,  goods  sold  and  delivered.'  In  the  afternoon : 
'Called  at  Blubfibt's,  the  broker;  asked  for  pen,  ink  and  paper;  wrote  a  letter  from 
JoLTBR  inviting  Scbaogs  to  dine  off  a  fine  hare  and  sweet  sauce :  ditto  vic»  venA, 
8CBAGG8  to  Jolter,  to  dine  off  real  ttirtle.  Gave  waiter  a  shilling  to  take  both  lettera, 
and  be  sure  not  to  tell.'  Coming  home :  '  Halted  on  London  bridge.  Tide  running  up. 
Looked  tlirough  balustrades,  clasped  my  hands  in  agony,  and  exclaimed,  'They  *11  every 
6ne  of  them  be  drowned  !'  and  ran  across  to  look  through  balustrades  on  the  opposite  side. 
Mob  in  a  frenzy ;  all  tnSRc  suspended ;  hundreds  of  necks  craned  out  to  peep  at  the  suf- 
ferers.' The  cry  of '  April  fool !'  brings  the  mob  upon  the  hoaxer,  who  escapes  with 
simdry  bruises,  and  covered  with  mud.  But  his  troubles  have  only  commenced.  Arrived 
at  home,  he  finds  a  polite  note  from  lawyer  Lynx,  informing  him  that  hoaxing  an  attorney 
is  folony  at  common  law,  and  that  he  means  to  indict  him  at  the  next  sessions^  unless  he 
pays  the  costs  in  Dobbs  o.  Shuvvle,  'according  to  enclosed  account:  '  Attending  plaintiff 
by  appoiatment,  whan  be  Mkad  me  how  I  did,  siz-aad-«igfat-peDC6 ;  atteadisgi  aBBW« 
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him  '  Preuy  middlings*  aix-and-eight-penbe,  etc. ;  total,  <  five  pound  eighteen  !*  Dunned 
all  pettifoggen,  and  gave  bearer  a  check  for  the  amount'  Hardly  had  the  lawyer's  clerk 
departed,  wlien :  *  Viait  firom  bowing,  bobbing  waiter  from  the  City  of  London  Tavern  t 
'Beg  pardon,  Sir,  bat  here's  the  bill.  Sir.'  'WkaiWW  *Mr.  JoLTia,  Sir, and  Hr. 
Sc&AGGS,  Sir,  tliem  aa  you  April-fooled  this  morning ;  met  and  compared  notes.  Sir ;  knew 
your  hand ;  went  to  master's  tavern  together,  City  of  London,  Sir ;  ordered  your  own  din* 
Ber,  Sir ;  turtle  and  roast  hare  for  two,  Sir ;  and  told  me  to  bring  you  the  bill,  Sir.'  Swore 
I  would  n't  pay  it;  but  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  Joltbr  and  Scraggs  walking 
up  and  down  the  pav6,  flourishing  a  bmoo  of  horse-whips.  Set  it  down  for  no  joke,  and 
paid  waiter  his  money.'  The  joker'a  day's  work  ended  with :  *  Candles  for  bed :  one  mada 
J>y  me,  consisting  of  a  round  pole  of  cut  turnip,  tipped  with  charcoal,  unluckily  selected 
oy  my  wife.  Much  poking  with  snufi&rs  before  trick  was  detected.  Glance  of  vengeance  c 
exit  wiie  up itain, husband  following:  listened  to  curtain  lecture  fifty-nine  minutes,  and 
then  fell  asleep.'  And  if  yqu  are  not  asleep,  reader,  we  will  pass  on.  •  •  •  A  thousanh 
times,  sitting  in  musing  mood  of  an  evening  in  our  silent  sanctum,  having  paused  for  a  few 
moments  from  grateful  labors  to  gaze  into  the  fire — a  thousand  times  have  we  eiperienced 
the  feeling  in  relation  to  our  readers,  which  a  distant  yet  cordial  friend  expresses  below, 
concerning  the  Editor  hereof.  And  to-night, .having  just  passed  another  of  the  land* 
marks  tliat  stand  between  un  and  the  grave,  we  have  had  the  longing  strong  upon  us  to 
take  every  one  of  our  readers  by  the  hand.  What  a  *  multitude  that  no  man  can  number' 
are  they,  *from  the  beginning  liiiherto!'  And  how  widely  scattered  over  the  length  and 
Vreadth  of  our  own  iair  heritage,  and  in  distant  countries  beyond  the  main !  It  ie  a  sad 
thing  to  reflect,  that  unseen  friends,  with  whom  we  may  have  laughed  and  wept ;  who 
may  sometimes  have  stretched  out  invisible  ha^ds  toward  us,  as  we  to  them ;  may  never 
meet  upon  the  shores  of  time.  But  let  us  not  keep  our  readers  from  the  most  kind  note  of 
our  esteemed  correspondent;  'Alas!  for  me,  that  I  shall  never  know  the  good  Deidricr 
KfficKERBOCKKR  ;  that  I  shall  never  be  any  thing  to  him,  beyond  a  tolerably  punctual 
subscriber;  that,  although  year  after  year  he  has  been  eo  warmly  welcomed  by  my  quiet 
fireside,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  take  hhn  by  the  hand,  with  a  kindly  '  God  bleas  you !' 
feeling  that  at  last  1  may  cherish  something  more  than  the  pleasant  vision  of  a  far-ofiT 
friend.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  many  a  lime  these  regrets  have  saddened  my 
enjoyment  of  something  touching  or  beautiful  in  your  admirable  Magazine;  and  om 
often  I  have  i>een  tempted  to  write,  and  frankly  own  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to 
acknowledge  how  greatly  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  many  a  pleanmt  &ncy  that  has 
whiled  away  a  lonely  evening ;  for  many  a  merry  laugh,  many  a  good  resolve ;  for  very 
many  beautiful  things,  which  have  brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  and  I  trust,  their  '  saving 
moisture'  to  my  heart.  But  it  is  only  since  I  have  learned  a  still  deeper  gratitude,  that  I 
have  allowed  myself  to  yieldto  the  wayward  impulse.  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  the  re- 
covery of  a  tenderly-beloved  infant  from  a  lingering  and  dangerous  illness.  Through  the 
long  nights  of  sorrowful  w^atching,  I  recalled  the  many  beautiful  poems  for  the  bereaved 
which  every  now  and  then  you  have  given  us  in  the  pages  of  your  '  Gossip ;'  and  ever 
with  a  blessing  upon  you,  as  upon  the  writer.  I  had  thought  them  *  beautifbl  exceedingly* 
hi  their  mournful  tendemev,  but  never  till  then  had  I  known  the  consolation  they  bring 
to  a  sorrow-stricken  heart.  Sometimes  I  found  myself,  almost  unconsciously,  murmuring 
snatches  of  song ;  and  especially  from  that  most  exquisite  of  all ; 

*  Yes !  with  the  qaiet  desd. 
Baby  I  tby  rest  shall  be ;'  etc 

And  at  such  timee,  it  was  almost  as  if  aogels  were  singing  around  me ;  till,  in  the  dun 
chamber,  wliere  but  a  moment  ago  we  had  so  dreaded  tlie  coming  of  the  Angel  of  Death, 
*  the  kingdom  of  heaven'  did  indeed  '  come  nigh  unto  us  ;*  and  we  wem  even  man  than 
reooDdlnd  that  our  little  Robin  should  be  taken  away»  But  I  am  foigeuing  myself  in  thus 
idUiv  mway  yonr  tima;  yet  I  trwt  yoo  will  ooaa  the  kw  aAcept  ray  moii  ainoera  and 
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earnest  thankf.  Makt  Howitt  hai  a  free  tranlation  of  one  of  Hbri»b*b  ballade :  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  included  in  the  late  edition  of  her  poems  or  not ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  will  please  you,  if  you  are  riot  already  fkmiliar  with  it ;  and  in  the  salfishnese 
of  my  heart  I  tmst  yon  are  not ;  so  that  you  in  turn  may  say  <  Thank  you*  to  ther  *  wee  bit 
body*  who  has  the  assurance  to  call  henelf  *  your  friend/  *  We  give  place  with  pleasure 
10  the  simple  and  touching  poem  alluded  lo  by  our  faat  oorretpondent : 

THB  BOT  AMD  TKB  BOI*T  IMAOB. 


Amoko  greeu,  pleanuit  meadows* 

All  io  a  prove  bo  wild, 
There  est  s  marble  image 

Of  the  ViBOiN  sod  her  Om&o. 

There  ofk  on  summer  evenisg 

A  loTely  boy  would  rove, 
Toplay  betide  the  image 

That  Mnetified  the  groT«> 

Oft  tat  his  mother  bj  him, 

Amoog  the  shadows  dim, 
And  told  how  the  Lord  Jasus 

Was  once  a  child,  like  him. 

*  And  now,  IVom  highest  heaveir, 

He  looketh  down  each  day. 
And  sees  whatever  thou  doest, 
And  hears  what  thoa  doet  say.' 

Thus  spoke  his  tender  mother ; 

And  on  an  evening  bright, 
When  the  broad  round  sun  descended, 

Mid  clouds  of  rosy  light : 

Again  the  boy  was  playing^ 

And  earnestly  said  he, 
•Oh,  beautiful  child  Jssus, 

Come  down  and  play  with  n« ! ' 

'I  win  find  thee  flowers  the  Ihlrsst, 

And  weave  fur  thee  a  crown, 
I  will  get  thee  ripe,  red  strawbsrriea, 
If  thoe  wilt  but  come  down* 

*  Ob !  holv,  holy  Hotbbb, 

Put  him  down  from  ofi*  thy  knee. 
For  in  these  silent  meadows 
There  are  none  to  play  with  me.' 


Thus  spake  the  boy  so  lovely. 
The  while  his  mother  heard. 

And  on  his  prayer  she  pondered, 
Thoegh  she  spoke  to  him  no  wotd. 

That  self-same  night  she  dreamed 

A  lovely  dream  of  joy; 
She  thought  she  saw  young  JistTS 

There,  playhig  with  her  boy. 

*  And  for  the  fruiu  and  flowers 

Whieh  Ihou  hast  brought  to  me, 
Rich  blessing  shall  be  given, 
A  thousand  fold,  to  thee! 

*  Forin  the  fields  of  Heaved 

Thou  Shalt  roam  with  me  at  wiH, 
And  of  bright  fVuits  celestial 
ShaU  have,  dear  chiM !  thy  filL' 

Thus  tenderly  and  kindly 
The  fair  child  Jesijs  tpokO) 

And,  full  of  careful  musing, 
The  anxious  mother  woke. 


And  thus  it  was  accompli 

In  a  short  month  and  a  d<y. 

That  lovrly  boy,  so  gentle, 
Upon  his  doath-bed  lay. 

And  thus  he  q>aka,  in  dying, 
'Oh!  mother,  dear.  I  see 

The  beautiful  child  Jssus 
A-coming  down  to  m»\ 

•And  in  his  hand  he  beareth 

Bright  flowers  as  white  as  snow» 
And  red  and  juicy  strawberries  •m> 
Dear  mother, let  me  go!' 


The  boy  died ;  but  the  fund  mother  restrained  her  grief.  She  knew  that  her  child  had 
been  welcomed  to  an  heavenly  home ;  that  Hb  who  on  earth  had  beckoned  little  children 
to  His  arms,  had  taken  him  to  Himself, '  and  she  asked  him  not  again.'  •  •  •  '  A  if  an,' 
writes  a  pleasant  and  occasional  correspondent,  '  should  never  miss  going  at  least  trnce  to 
a  LaditM^  Fair.  Beside  the  gratification  of  having  contributed  a  trifle  toward  some  chari- 
table object,  for  which  these  fairs  are  generally  projected,  the  visiter,  if  he  have  one  drop 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  bosom,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  amused ;  and,  if  ha 
have  an  observing  eye  also,  be  will  see  and  hear  many  things  worth  remembering,  and 
not  a  few  worth  telling.  I  stepped  into  one  of  these  fairs  on  St.  Valentine's  Eve,  rather 
by  way  of  accident ;  and  being  a  bachelor  of  timid  and  reserved  habits,  I  wandered  about 
quietly  by  myself,  apparently  absorbed  in  thought,  although  noting  and  inwardly  enjoying 
the  spirit  of  the  company.  While  thus  loitering  along,  stopping  at  times,  now  to  purchase 
a  knick-knack  of  some  pretty  amateur  trades-woman,  and  now  to  listen  to  the  music  of  a 
glee-club,  I  suddenly  found  myself  abraast  of  the  *  Post-Office.*    I  just  glanced  at  the 
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4gn,  and  wm  paaing  on,  when  I  heard  ■ome  one  calling,  *  Mr.  K-^-!  Mr.  K — !'  I  tomfld 
around,  not  that  my  name  was  K — ,  but  becaoM  the  voice  waa  eo  musical.  '  Mr.  K  — ,' 
ivpeated  the  po0t*mistren,  looking  me  full  in  the  lace ;  *  there  '■  a  letter  in  the  office  for 
you.'  I  ^-aii  aboBt  putting  my  hand  behind  me,  when  a  moment's  thought  checked  the 
movement,  aad  I  answered :  *  My  name  is  not  K-^ ,  madam ;  it  is  J — ;  Giorgk  J — .* 
*  Ah!  J  — ,'  echoed  the  lady,  turning  to  her  assistant,  who  waa  writing  at  the  desk; 
'  Gbokgb  J — ;  I  believe  there  is  a  letter  to  thai  address  also  V  *  Yes ;  and  here  it  is,' 
answered  the  ready  assistant,  handing  to  the  fair  official  a  letter,  which  she  in  turn  passed 
oyer  to  me.  1  looked  at  the  superscription,  and  true  enough,  there  was  my  name  as  plain 
«i  could  be !  The  hand-writing,  howeyer,  was  perfectly  new  to  me ;  and  what  appeared 
not  a  little  remarkable,  the  ink  of  it  was  as  fresh  as  if  but  just  written.  Laying  down  a 
silver  dollar  on  the  counter,  I  broke  open  the  letter  and  commenced  reading ;  and  soon 
was  so  absorbed  in  its  contents,  that  I  foi|pt  to  take  the  change,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
the  fair  poet-mistress  duly  counted  out  for  me.    Here  is  the  letter : 

'  Dbas  Simi  I  hope  you  will  axsuie  the  boldness  of  these  lines,  in  eonsideratfoa  of  the  motiTas  of 
kindness  that  prompted  them.  Though  I  perhaps  am  totaliv  unknown  to  you,  you  are  not  so  to  me; 
for  long  since,  by  observation  as  well  as  hearsay.  1  learned  the  sterling  worth  of  your  character;  e 
character  in  which  the  gentler  affeclions  of  our  common  nature  seem  so  Intimalelv  blended  «ith  the 
sterner  yirtnea  of  manhood,  that  it  is  hard  for  a  casual  oliserver  to  tell  which  of  the  two  classes  pre- 
dominates :  and  knowing  this,  I  have  often  felt  regret  that  so  much  of  talent  and  goodness,  so  much 
of  what  gentle  hearts  admire  and  yearu  after,  should  be  suffered  to  *  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  deaert 
sir;'  in  other  words,  that  ye*.  Sir,  who  are  so  well  fitted  to  make  mm  woman  happy  in  her  own  eyes, 
and  so  exalted  in  the  eyas  of  others,  shouki  feel  contented  to  creep  through  the  world,  a  solitary,  use- 
less beiug,  with  all  the  finer  feellags  and  affections  of  your  nature  moulderiug  away  in  ignoble  sloth, 
for  the  lack  of  some  near  and  dexr  object  around  which  to  cling  and  expand  to  their  fbll  growth.  Re- 
member, my  dear  Sir,  the  disunt  and  antiquated  tower,  lovely  as  it  may  show  in  the  setting  sun, 
loses  half  its  interest,  if  on  approaching  it  we  discover  that  its  sides  sre  rugged  and  bare,  and  deeti- 
tttte  of  that  green  and  clinging  verdure  which  trvU  as  well  as  romance  ever  associates  with  it  Even 
so  the  solitary  man,  gifted  a»  he  may  be  in  intellect  and  person,  seems  shorn  ef  half  his  glory,  if  on  a 
eloser  acquaintance  we  find  him  a  stranger  to  those  mutual  affecti<ms  which  cluster  and  glow  aroand 
the  domestic  altar-flre. 

*  Now,  my  dear  Sir,  ile  think  of  these  things,  and  do  n't,  I  pray  you,  be  a  musty  old  bachelor  any 
longer;  and,  above  all  things,  don't  plead  in  excuse,  as  you  have  heretofore  done,  the  inaccessibility 
of  our  wfx.  There  is  many  a  solitary  flower  still  blooming  in  nature's  garden,  waiting  patiently  its 
tern  to  lie  plucked;  and  I  know  of  no  roan  who  would  transplant  one  of  these  so  easily  and  wear  it 
so  gracefully  as  yourseIC    No.  Sir ;  your  solitary  position  is  att  f9ur  eaoa  fuUt,  I  assure  you ;  or  at 

least,  it  will  be  so  hereafter.    Let  me  whisper  a  word  in  your  ear.    I  kkow  a  toukg  ijldy But 

BO  matter.  If  yon  take  these  lines  as  kindly  aa  they  are  meant,  yon  shall  soon  hear  from  me  again. 
Till  then,  adieu  1  « Bmixxi * 

*  And  se,'  thought  I,  as  I  closed  this  epistle,  *  here 's  a  dead-set  at  last !  But  who  upon 
earth,  or '  elsewhere,'  is  *  Hblbn  ;*  Helen,  who  has  discovered  so  many  good  qualities  in 
me,  both  personal  and  mental,  of  the  existence  of  which  I  was  myself  so  profoundly  igno- 
rant t  I  recalled  the  names  of  all  my  female  acquaintances  of  former  and  later  years,  but 
that  name  was  not  among  them.  And  then,  above  all  things,  who  is  the  *  lady'  whom 
Helen  '  knows  ?'  After  some  hard  cogitating,  I  began  to  perceive  the  uselessness  of  con- 
jecture ;  and  so,  thrusting  the  letter  into  my  pocket,  1  again  commenced  loitering  through 
the  crowded  hall,  in  hopes  that  a  smile,  a  glance  of  the  eye,  or  some  other  gentle  token, 
would  reveal  to  me  something  farther  in  the  matter.  I  was  disappointed,  however.  All 
foces  appeared  alike  to  me ;  and,  after  a  few  moments  more  of  fruitless  search,  I  retired 
from  the  hall,  and  turned  homeward.  That  night  I  dreamed  of  *  Helen,'  and  of  the  lady 
whom  Helen  *  knows ;'  and  so  vivid  was  the  impression  of  that  dream,  that  on  awaking 
in  the  morning  I  cotild  have  picked  them  both  out  from  among  a  miilion.  I  have  dreamed 
of  them  often,  since  ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  their  faces  among  the  living,  al- 
thoiigfa  I  hsve  soi^ht  them  every  where.  What  is  rather  vexatious,  too,  Helen  seems  to 
have  foigotten  entirely  her  promise  that  I  should  hear  from  her  again.  Perhaps  she  doea 
not  know  what  feelings  her  letter  has  given  rise  to ;  and,  if  paradventure  she  has  seen  me 
since,  mistakes  my  constitutioiud  timidity  for  indifference  to  the  sex.  It  is  partly  in  the 
hope  that  she  may  change  her  opinion,  if  such  be  her  belief,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
reminding  her  of  the  promise  at  the  close  of  her  letter,  and  to  assure  her  that  I  am  open  to 
all  beoorable  proponls  oa  the  part  of  her  foir  friend,  that  I  lay  the  whole  aflUr  before  the 
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paUic*  •  •  •  Wk  sulgested,  not  long  since,  that  a  limplification  of  the  Domenclature  of 
the  law  woald  not  be  araiw ;  and  we  Yentured  to  ofier  a  few  aigunienfe  in  eupport  of  that 
petition.  We  are  quite  of  the  opinion  that  a  aimilar  simplification  of  Medical  NomendatMre 
would  prove  of  oervioe  to  the  manee.  We  have  eometifflee  eeen  the  necessity  of  this  very 
ludicrously  illustrated.  Very  much  confounded  was  9ur  friend  Doctor  DoAMK,a  few  years 
ainca,  by  a  remark  of  one  of  his  patients.  The  day  ^evious,  the  Doctor  bad  prescribed 
that  safe  and  palatable  remedy,  the  *  syrup  of  birch-thorn,'  and  had  left  his  prescription 
duly  written  in  the  usual  cabalistic  characters :  *  Syr,  Rham,  Cath.*  On  inquiring  if  the 
patient  had  taken  the  medicine,  a  thunder-cloud  darkened  her  face ;  lightning  flashed  from 
her  eyes;  and  she  roared  oat:  'No!  1  can  read  your  doctor-writing — and  laint  a-goin  to 
take  the  Synqt  qf  Ram-CaU  for  any  body  under  God*8  heaven!'  '  Hence  we  view  the 
great  necessity  there  is'  of  a  material  change  in  our  medical  nomenclature.  •  •  •  THKas 
is  a  small  class  of  '  entertainers,*  if  such  they  may  be  called,  who  have  a  very  mistaken 
idea  of  what  constitutes  true  hospitality.  We  have  heard  of  some  *  hospitable'  tables  in 
this  town  where  it  is  made  a  sine  qwi  noa  that  a  guest  on  his  initiation  shall  be  *  drank 
under  the  table ;'  and  no  man  who  is  not  carried  home  on  a  shutter  is  entitled  to  a  subse- 
quent place  at  the  board  of  his  host.  We  are  struck  with  an  illustration  of  the  true  nature 
of  such  enforced  *  hospitality,'  which  we  find  in  a  review  of  the  *  life  of  Marion  :*  '  He 
was  not  present  when  the  city  surrendered.  He  had  marched  in  irom  Dorchester  when  his 
services  were  needed,  but  an  accident  removed  him  and  preserved  him  for  greater  achieve- 
ments. Dining  ^ith  some  friends  in  Tadd-street,  the  host,  through  a  blind  hospitality, 
turned  the  key  upon  his  guests,  that  they  might  not  escape  until  gorged  with  wine.  Marion 
was  a  temperate  man,  and  resolutely  raised  the  window  and  let  himself  out  upon  the  pave- 
ment. The  fall,  from  the  second  story,  cost  him  a  broken  ankle.  The  injury  was  severe, 
and  disabled  him  for  many  months.  He  left  the  city  in  a  litter,  according  to  the  orders  of 
Lincoln,  for  the  departure  of  *  all  officers  unfit  for  duty.*  He  retired  to  his  reddence 
in  St  John's  parish.  His  mental  and  bodily  sufierings  while  thus  confined  can  be  ima- 
gined.' •  •  •  Most  persons  have  heard  perhaps  of  the  direction  given  by  a  gawk  to  a 
traveller:  'You  go  down  this  road,  till  you  come  to  Squire  Jones'  house,  which  always 
stands  by  a  little  yaller  dog.'  An  amusing  continental  traveller ~  who  was  so  <indiffi»- 
rent'  to  natural  scenery  that  he  rode  around  the  lake  of  Geneva  in  a  char-ik-bancy  with  his 
back  to  the  lake  —  adopts  a  similar  transposition.  He  tells  us  that  the  German  universities 
are  •  always  placed  at  the  maU  of  cdAmitd  leer ."  The  French  traveller  in  Scotland,  who 
reported  that  at  every  village  they  kept  relays  of  dogs  to  bark  the  feeble  coach-horses  on 
toward  the  next  one,  did  not  awaken  more  ludicrous  associations.  The  continental  gen- 
tlemcm  might  as  well  have  assumed,  from  a  little  ciroumstance  of  which  he  makes  mention, 
that  there  prevails  in  Italy  a  universal  taste  for  wine '  with  a  fly  in  it;'  for  he  tells  us  that 
they  never  put  corks  into  their  wine-bottles ;  and  that  consequently  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
for  several  inches  becomes  quite  full  of  flies.  *  When  I  poured  out  f ome  wine  into  my  glass, 
perhaps  a  hundred  drowned  flies  came  out  with  a  small  quantity  of  liquor,  like  currant-sauce 
for  roast  pig.'  •  •  •  It  was  a  sad  thing  for  the  early  admirers  of  Stkrnk*s  '  Sentimen- 
tal Journey'  to  be  obliged  to  revise  their  opinion  of  its  author.  They  were  unwil^ng  to 
believe  that  while  he  was  writing  so  feelingly  upon  an  imprisoned  bird,  and  sympathizing 
80  warmly  with  a  dead  ass,  he  could  have  been  in  the  habit  of  grossly  ill-treating 
his  wife  and  family  at  home.  Some  such  feeling  came  over  us,  while  reading  WoRoe- 
worth's  remonstrance,  in  a  late  London  journal,  against  the  construction  of  a  rail-road 
through  the  beautiful  lake-district  of  England.  The  love  of  bis  kind,  the  interest  which 
he  feels  for  the  Petkr  Bells  around  him,  seems  to  be  something  more  than  questionable, 
when  we  find  bun  contending  that  no  good  is  to  be  obtained  by  '  transferring  uneducated 
persons  in  large  bodies'  to  see  the  lake  scenery  of  England.  They  cannot  have  acquired 
the  proper '  educated  habit'  of  observing  and  studying  such  scenes.  The  '  tempting  of 
artisans,  laborers,  and  the  humbler  classes  of  shop-keepers,  to  ramble  to  a  distance,'  to  look 
upon  Nature  in  her  loveliest  forms  and  moods,'  it  seems  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of. 
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6ueh  » the  difierence  between  pieacfaiDg  and  practice.  The  London  *  Spectator*  weekly 
journal,  adverting  to  this  evidence  of  Wordsworth's  real  character,  remarks,  that  '  it 
raises  unpleasant  notions,  and  will  form  unwelcome  materials  for  the  immortal  baid^s  fu- 
ture biographer/  It  is  a  Uttie  amusing  to  see  the  earnestness  with  which  some  of  the 
London  journalists  go  about  to  forttfy  the  '  argument*  that  the  *  lower  orders*  are  really 
capable  of  feeling  and  enjoying  the  beamies  of  nature  and  of  art.  A  crowd  of  people,  we 
are  gmvely  informed,*  although,' as  is  pointedly  mentioned,  *poor  and  humble  in  exterior,' 
while  examining  *  The  Mourners,'  a  group  of  statues  exhibited  at  Westminster-Hall, '  were 
affected  to  such  a  degree,  that  tears  coursed  down  thoir  rough  and  care-worn  cheeks !'  In- 
deed !  Who  would  have  thought  it  possible !  •  •  •  Wb  have  already  encountered  one  or 
two  parodies  upon  Mr.  Poe's  '  Raven,*  but  have  seen  nothing  so  faith (bl  to  the  original, 
nor  so  well  executed  in  all  respects,  as  one  which  has  been  sent  us,  entided  '  The  Bladt 
Cat.*  The  lines  purport  to  have  *  slipped  from  the  hat  of  a  wild-looking  young  man,  as  he 
rushed  from  the  door  of  a  respectable  house  in  one  of  our  inland  towns.  It  only  serves  to 
show  the  eflect  upon  country  minds  of  so  lari^  an  amount  of  *  pokerishness'  as  was  con- 
tained in  the  poom  alluded  to.'    We  subjoin  a  few  stanzas : 

*  Wkkk  at  midnif  bt  feotly  dosinf ,  on  my  humble  coneh  reposiof , 
Now  and  then  my  eyelidi  closing,  in  unconscious  dreamy  thought. 
All  at  once  I  heard  a  scratching,  as  of  something  lightly  catching 
At  the  easemant's  fastened  latching,  as  if  it  an  entrance  sought : 
Scratching,  catching  at  the  latching,  as  if  it  an  entrance  soushL 

*  Is  it  aught  or  is  it  naught?' 

•  Than  said  I,  with  whispered  wonder,  •  What  in  thunder!  what  in  thuadef ! 
Is  this  something,  whose  faint  scratches  I  hare  thus  distinctly  caught!' 
But  I  was  n't  much  enlightened,  and  growing  somnwhat  frightened, 

And  my  Iters  becoming  heightened,  as  against  my  fears!  fought, 
1  determined  to  determine,  while  against  my  fears  I  fought, 

Whether  it  was  aught  or  naught. 

•  Then  IlUt  a  little  better,  and  my  fears  dropped  like  a  fttter 
.From  my  spirit,  upon  which  they  thus  so  potently  bad  wrought; 
But  I  waited  half  a  second,  for  in  truth  I  rather  reckoned 

That  the  ghost  of  Carlo  beckoned,  and  his  ancient  quarters  sought. 
Carlo,  gentle  C4RI.0  beekooed,  sod  bis  cushioned  Gover  sought. 
Carlo,  ne'er  by  me  forgot. 

*  Soon,  with  trembling  limbs  uprising,  in  excitement  past  disguising, 
I  proceeded  to  the  window,  and  the  casement  wildly  cnught; 

But  there  was  no  nerd  of  raising,  for  I  saw  my  Caslo  gazing 
From  thedog-sur  that  was  blazing,  in  its  high  and  holv  spot; 
Meekly  gaaing  down  upon  me  from  that  high  and  holy  spot  — 
Other  object  there  was  not. 

'From  the  casement!  retreated^but  again  was  hardly  seated, 
Ere  the  snnniiona  was  repeated,  and  almost  to  frenty  wrouglrt, 
I  uprose,  while  loudly  pawing,  came  a  harsh,  incessant  clawing, 
Mingled  with  a  dismal  gnawing,  and  then  rose  the  dreadful  thought 
That  moat  likely  I  was  sent  for!  trat  1  could  n't  go.  I  thought  *, 

*  After  all,  perhaps 't  is  naught/ 

*Thea  I  turned  me,  half  despairing,  with  a  kind  of  dr.operate  daring, 
Lhtle  foaring  little  caring^what  should  prove  to  be  ray  lot ; 
liaised  the  courage  that  was  needwl,  and  unto  the  door  proceeded. 
Lifted  up  the  latch  an  he  did,  he  whom  1  such  tricks  had  taught. 
Ma,  the  fond  and  faithful  creature,  whom  I  once  such  tricks  had  taught. 
He  who  aoas  but  now  is  not.' 

Hence  it  was  net  *  Carlo,'  but  a  huge  Black  Cat, '  with  tail  aspiring  giAed,  and  bristling 
back  uplifted,*  between  '  whom*  and  the  writer  there  ensues  a  colloquy,  which  is  quite 
like  the  oonvenation  carried  on  between  Mr.  Pob  and  *The  Raven.'  •  •  .  *Mbrc 
stupidity,*  says  a  clever  modem  essayist,  *  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree  of  fluency,  is 
no  inconsiderable  power.    It  enables  its  possessor  to  protract  a  contest  long  after  he  ia 
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beaten,  becaase  he  neither  undentands  hb  own  case,  nor  the  aigoinenti  which  have  been 
triumphantly  naed  against  him.'  This  remark  came  to  our  misd  recently,  while  perusing 
In  a  northern  joomal  a  long  and  labored  reply  to  our  brief  strictures  upon  the  undigested 
odds-aud-ends  that  go  to  make  up  a  tlip-shodical  book,  facetiously  termed  *  BoTO*a  Kk§- 
tone*  by  the  compiler  tliereof.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  question,  beyond  all  doubt  our 
author  himself,  says :  *  I  had  mytdf  formed  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  Mr.  Botd*b  work.' 

*  Altogether  likely ;'  but  in  common  witli  several  of  our  contemporaries,  toe  had  formed 
qnite  another  opinion  of  the  book,  from  the  book  itself,  knowing  nothing  and  carmg  less 
about  the  compiler-author.  Mr.  Botd,  by  a  pleasant  PECKsmrFiAN  method  of  reasoning, 
makes  the  village  where  he  resides  a  theme  of  defence  against  our '  aspenions !'    Rather 

*  a  weak  invention/  but  characteristic  enough.  The  bunp  of  *  esteem*  fur  mere  pen-and- 
ink  book-maker*,  adepts  i^t  nothing  save  verbosity  and  scissors,  is  very  fiBkintly  propelled  on 
our  cranium ;  and  when  in  the  exercise  of  professional  duty  we  manifest  this '  deficiency/ 
we  must  expect  to  take  the  consequences ;  for 

'  Wbo  e'er  felt  the  hslter  draw. 
With  good  oplnioa  of  the  Isw  7* 

The  rhetorican's  defence  of  his  book  is  a  very  weak  one;  indeed,  except  the  book  itself, 
wo  remember  nothing  more  contemptible.  But  'we  trifle  time/  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Boyd  !  •  •  •  We  came  across  the  following  tlie  other  day ;  and  lo  forcibly,  so  vividly 
does  it  portray  the  thoughts  which  have  a  hundred  times  passed  through  our  own  minds, 
when  surveying  similar  scenes,  that  it  seemed  more  a  remembrance  than  'any  new  thing:' 
'  We  often  pause  beneath  the  windows  of  some  public  hospital,  and  picture  to  ourself  the 
gloomy  and  mournful  scenes  that  are  passing  within.  The  sudden  movement  of  a  taper, 
as  its  feeble  ray  shoots  from  window  after  window,  until  its  light  gradually  disappears,  as 
if  it  were  carried  farther  back  into  the  room,  to  the  bed-side  of  some  sufiering  patient,  is 
enough  to  awaken  a  whole  crowd  of  reflections ;  the  mere  glimmering  of  the  low-bummg 
lamps,  which,  when  all  other  habitations  are  wrapped  in  darkness  and  sluhiber,  denote 
the  chamber  where  so  many  forms  are  writhing  with  pain,  or  wasting  with  disease,  is  suf- 
ficient to  check  the  most  boisterous  merriment.  Who  can  tell  the  anguish  of  those  weary 
hours,  when  the  only  sound  the  sick  man  hears,  is  the  disjointed  wanderings  of  some 
feverish  slomberer  near  him,  the  low  moan  of  pain,  or  perhaps  the  muttered,  long-forgotten 
prayer  of  a  dying  man?  Who  but  those  who  have  felt  it,  can  imagine  the  sense  of 
loneliness  and  desolation  which  must  be  the  portion  of  those  who  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
gerous illness  are  left  to  be  tended  by  strangers;  for  what  hands,  be  they  ever  so  gentle, 
can  wipe  the  clammy  brow,  or  smooth  the  restless  bed,  like  those  of  mother,  wife,  of 
child  t'  •  •  •  That  was  strong  'presumptive  evidence' of  personal  cleanliness,  which 
was  conveyed  by  the  re^Iy  of  a  lad  to  a  gentleman  who  asked  him  why  it  was  that  his 
father  came  to  have  such  dirty  hands :  '  *Cause,'  said  he,  'he  is  always  wiping  tliem  on 
his  face.'  Tlie  old  gentleman  usually  illustrated  a  small  distance,  as  for  example,  three* 
iburUis  of  an  inch,  by  saying, '  It  was  as  broad  as  (he  Hack  of  my  nail/  Every  body  has 
heard  of  the  man  who  said,  in  reply  to  a  remark  touching  an  '  awful  pause'  in  a  company, 
that '  he  guessed  they  *d  have  awful  paws  too,  if  they  performed  as  much  labor  as  he  did.' 
The  following,  however,  is  the  most  amusing  application  of  the  word  that  we  remember 
ever  to  have  seen :  '  At  an  election  dinner  at  Cambridge,  the  mayor  sat  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  and  Sir  Peter  Pawbey,  a  gentleman  of  good  estate,  at  the  other.  Sir  Peter's  son^ 
a  raw,  long-legged  lad  from  Harrow,  was  also  at  table.  After  dinner,  the  general  buss 
that  frequently  occurs  in  a  large  mixed  party  was  succeeded  by  a  momentary  silence. 
'  Here  is  one  of  those  awkward  pauses  that  one  sometimes  meets  with  at  table/  observed 
the  mayor  to  a  doctor  of  civil  laws  on  his  right  Well,  the  conversation  went  on,  and  in 
about  ten  minutes  a  cessation  of  talk  suddenly  took  place.  '  Here  is  another  of  those  awk- 
ward pauses  at  table,'  repeated  the  mayor  to  the  doctor.  ■  Not  half  so  awkward  as  a 
Cambridge  mayor !'  bellowed  Sir  Peter  Pawbey,  castbig  a  furious  glance  at  the  astonished 
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chief  msgiatnte.  The  &et  k,  ihe  buonet  bad  pocketed  the  fint  aapfiiMed  ] 
which  be  had  taken  to  himelf;  but  the  tecood,  gtoncmg  ae  ii  aecaMd  to  do  tqna  hk  dar> 
ling  and  only  ton,  was  loo  much  for  hk  eodofaBoe.'  •  •  •  *  Sumday  at  a  Cotmbj  VBag^ 
hat  been  aomewhat  anticipated  by  a  paper  incloded  in  the  *  Sketches  of  the  Coantiy,*  bf 
oar  Ihend  '  N.  8.  D.,'  entitled  *  Sunday  in  New-Engbnd.'  Tha  praaent  sketch  k  w«0 
written,  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  depicts  the  Paoi-Prybood  of  a  Haall  viOaga  ob 
the  Sabbath.    '  Am  the  poet  nys:' 

Off  Sasdsy  w  the  tine,  of  coane.  Open  a  •hntler,  toni  a  lock, 

Mf  hen  GoMtp's  coof rrfsted  fores  The  whole  row  foeb  tko  ulsmk  Asck, 

Pours  from  the  eeuiral  chapel:  Spriof*  tilt  their  bliods  sp-chrowiaCt 

Then  hiots  aod  aoecdfrfes  ioerewe,  Asd  every  ear  aod  everr  eye 

Asd  is  the  auiMion-hoiue  of  Peace  Dmtu  to  oaa  ceotre, to  d'wcry 

Dark  Diacord  dropa  her  apple.  Who  *s  cosiiaf  or  who  'a  (oaaf  . 


Wk  have  dropped  in  on  two  or  three  occanom  to  hear  Mr.  Himaoif  disciiH  the  i 
of  that  very  clever  writer,  Mr.  William  Shakbpsakc,  of  whom  most  peisons  had  'by 
parcels  tomeUong  heard,'  before  Mr.  Hudson,  like  *  Pctek  Ckaji  at  Tlnnectmi,'  had 
*  callated  to  lectar*  among  as.  We  were  not  a  hide  disappointed  the  first  tioK  we  heard 
him.  Notwithstanding  the  Boston  fra/Agt  which  preceded  hk  advept,  we  bad  natlistangid 
to  him  for  ten  minates,  before  we  said,  mentally : 

'  Hs  ia  one  of  the  tribe  who  aabaiat  by  thev  wits, 
Remembered  by  atarts  and  foi^octea  by  fita  ;*  ^ 

and  '  it  will  go  nigh  to  be  thought  so,  shortly.'  Bot,  however  natural  the  inference,  thk 
proved  not  to  be  altogether  a  *  righteous  judgment'  Hk  gestures,  hk  manner,  hk  into> 
nations,  were — we  desire  to  use  a  mild  term — ridiculous.  St.  Vrrcs  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
MiwwoRM  seemed  contendlog  for  the  mastery  in  the  composition  of  hk  style.  And  what 
was  wone  than  all,  the  fact  could  not  be  disguised  that  hk  manner  was  assumed — that  it 
was  not  natural.  Affectation  of  any  kind  is  sufficiently  contemptible ;  but  qfedatum  cf 
uncouOmess  strikes  us  as  the  height  of  vulgarity.  That  hk  manner  an*  aflected,  could  not, 
as  we  have  said,  be  disguised ;  and  moreover  it  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  speaker 
found  it  necessary,  in  hk  subsequent  lectures,  greatly  to  subdue  and  modify  hk  ludicrous 
defects.  They  were  found  '  not  to  do,'  exactly,  in  thie  meridian.  Mr.  HuoBOif  k  a  etriking 
lecturer.  He  has  been  a  diligent  student  of  Shakspearb,  but  a  still  more  faithful  com- 
piler of  the  opinions  of  his  conmientators ;  some  of  whom  he  condemned  in  no  measured 
terms,  while  he  was  actually  serving  out  their  own  criticisms  upon  the  Great  Bard,  after 
an  antithetical  method  of  hk  own,  which  to  those  not  conversant  with  Hazlitt,  Sculxgkl, 
Coi«KRiDOE,  and  other  writers  upon  tl)e  characters  of  SHAKsrsARE,  doubdess  seemed  as 
original  in  matter  as  in  manner.  We  recognized  many  an  old  friend  in  hk  transposed  and 
inverted  thoughts ;  just  as  Carltlb  would  have  recognized  himself  in  the  lecturer's  de- 
scription of  Burns  in  the  society  of  Edinbuigh,on  his  first  vkit  to  the  Northern  Metropolis. 
Mr.  Hudson  possesses  earnestness  of  manner;  he  has  fortified  himself  for  hk  task  by  some 
reading  and  much  remembering ;  he  has  occasional  feeling,  underneath  all  the  semblances  of 
nncouthness  which  be  no  doubt  finds  to  stand  him  in  good  stead,  in  one  pomt  of  view ;  and 
these  are  hk  principal  attractions.  But,  with  our  contemporary,  the  *  AI6ton'  weekly  journal, 
we  decline  to  receive  as  a  capable  expounder  of  Suakspeare  one  who  holds  such  absurd  opi- 
nions touching  the  character  of  PoLONius,and  who  denies  to  Lady  Macbeth  the  possession 
ofmitul.  •  •  •  OuRstoryof  the  negro  who*  hear*nsumfin  drop' when  he  fell  from  the  top  of 
a  tree,  has  recalled  to  the  mind  of  a  friend  in  the  country  the  following  circumstance :  '  A 
young  gentleroau,  a  member  of  our  college,  was  expelled  for  the  crime  of  dmwing  young 
ladies  up  to  hk  room  at  night,  and  letting  them  down  in  the  morning  by  means  of  a  rope 
and  basket  arranged  from  hk  window.  Of  course  a  great  deal  of  gossiping  conversation 
was  the  consequence.  The  following  colloquy  occurred  between  two  young  ladies :  '  Jane, 
do  you  really  believe  that  students  draw  girk  up  to  their  rooms  ?'  *  Certainly,  my  dear; 
more  than  that,  I  know  they  do.'    <  How  ?'    *  Weil,  I  wai  going  by  the  colleges  one  mom- 
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log ;  it  vna  just  before  light ;  H  wu  very  early  in  tiie  morning ;  and  I  heard  a  noise  in  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  college-buildings.  I  looked  that  way,  and  as  plain  as  I  tee  you  now, 
I  saw  a  girt  in  a  basket,  about  half-way  from  a  thrde-etorjr  window  to  the  ground ;  and  just 
then  the  rupe  broke,  and  — clotoa  /  cameT  Very  improper,  Jank  — very/  •  •  .  Not 
Oft  the  Baida-Fidd^  is  the  striking  title  of  a  noble  poem  from  the  pen  of  Reverend  John 
PixmpoiiT,  of  Boston,  contributed  to  a  recent  number  of  *  The  Peace  Advocate.'  It  . 
has  this  motto  from  *  The  Neighboiv :'  *  To  fall  on  the  batde-field  fighting  for  my  country, 
that  would  not  be  hard.'  The  poet  expresses  a  diflerent  aspiration ;  although  it  is  not  in 
conibnnity  exactly  with  the  sentiments  of  a  former  poem  of  his,  in  which  these  lines  ooenr : 


*  In  the  God  of  Battles  trust ; 
Die  we  may,  aod  dia  wa  mast. 
And  oh  !  where  can  'dust  to  dust' 
Be  consigned  so  welll* 


9M-^wkare^  do  you  suppose,  reader? 
lowing  is  otherwise  considered : 


*  O  NO,  no — let  MS  lie 
Not  on  a  field  of  battle,  when  I  die! 

Let  not  the  iron  tread 
Of  the  mad  war-horse  crash  my  helmed  head: 

Nor  let  the  reeking  knilb, 
That  I  have  drawn  a^nst  a  brother's  life, 

Be  in  my  haud  when  death 
Thonders  aloof ,  and  tramples  me  beneath 

His  heary  squadron's  heels, 
Or  f  ory  felloes  of  his  cannon's  wheels. 

'  From  such  a  dying  bed, 
Thouf  h  o'er  it  float  the  stripes  of  white  and  red, 

Aod  the  bald  eagle  brings 
The  clustered  stars  upon  his  wide-spread  wings, 

To  sparkle  in  my  sight, 
O,  never  let  my  spirit  take  her  flight! 

*  I  know  that  beauty's  ejre 
Is  an  the  brlffbter  where  gay  pennants  fly, 

Amd  mauhiMeJUtkes  om  the  lifted  Umee : 
I  know  that  bards  have  sung. 

And  people  shouted  till  the  welkin  rung 
in  honor  of  the  brare 

Who  00  the  battle-field  have  found  a  grave.- 


*  Such  honors  grace  the  bed, 
I  know,  whereon  the  warrior  lays  his  head 

And  hears,  as  life  ebbs  out. 
The  conquered  flying,  and  the  conqueror's  shoot 


Why,  on  the  batde-field!    But  n'imporU:  the  fol- 


But,  as  his  eye  grows  dim, 
What  is  a  column  or  a  mound  to  him  1 

*  What,  to  the  parting  soul. 

The  mellow  note  of  bugles  ?    What  the  roll 

Of  drums  f  No :  let  me  die 
Where  the  blue  heaven  bends  o'er  me  lovingly, 

And  the  soft  summer  air, 
As  it  goes  by  me,  stirs  my  thin  white  hair, 

And  fVom  my  forehead  dries 
The  death-damp  as  it  gathers,  and  the  skies 

Seem  wafting  to  receive 
My  soul  to  their  clear  depths  t    Or  let  me  leave 

The  world,  wheo  round  my  bed 
Wife,  children,  weeping  ftiends  are  galtorod ; 

And  the  calm  voice  of  prayer 
And  holy  hymning  shall  my  soul  prepare 

To  go  and  be  at  rest 
With  kindred  spiriu— spirlu  who  have  blessed 

The  human  brotherhood 
By  labors,  cares,  and  counaeb  for  their  good. 

*  And  in  my  dying  hour. 

When  riches,  fame  and  honor  have  no  power 

To  bear  the  spirit  up. 
Or  fhm  mv  lips  to  turn  aside  the  cup 

That  all  most  drink  at  last, 
O,  let  me  draw  refreshment  from  the  past ! 

Then  let  my  soul  run  back. 
With  peace  and  joy,  alonr  my  earthly  track, 

And  see  that  all  the  seeds 
That  I  have  scattered  there  in  virtuous  deeds, 

Have  sprung  up,  and  have  given, 
Already,  fruits  of  which  to  taste  in  heaven !' 


There  is  a  tomethmg  which  seems  to  us  prosaic  in  the  construction  of  the  lines  we  have 
omitted  ;  the  frtmiliar  names,  perhaps,  of  the  towns  and  monuments  that  bear  recortl  of 
American  valor;  and  the  mere  remark,  *  jSome  of  these  pUes  I  "ve  seen,'  with  which  they 
are  introduced.    But  the  ensuing,  as  a  picture,  is  perfect,  and ' sweetly  musical :' 

*  Tht  *  tomb,'  TasMiSTocLBS, 
That  looks  out  yet  upon  the  Gredan  seas. 

And  which  the  waters  kiss 
That  issue  fhm  the  gulf  of  Salamis  > 

And  thine,  too,  have  I  seen. 
Thy  mound  of  earth,  Pateoclus,  robed  in  green, 

That,  Uke  a  natural  knoll. 
Sheep  climb  aod  nibble  over,  as  they  stroll. 

Watched  by  some  turbaned  boy, 
'      Upon  the  margin  of  the  plain  of  Troy.' 

A  pfDfoond  essay  upon  *  7^  .S^wrd  </ Oe  Age,' in  a  lata  English  Magasine,  00^ 
many  hopefkil  auguries  of  the  geneiml  peace  of  the  worid  in  aU  iVmm  time,    Insteadof 
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aoldien  marching  to  and  fro  to  expren  their  desire  for  peace,  by  the  sound  of  the  tnimpet; 
to  force  ooDvictioa  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  inculcate  charity  hy  grape-abot,  a  net- 
work of  rail-ways  shall  be  stretched  over  the  globe,  that  shall  enable  men  of  every  natioQ 
to  meet  and  mingle  iraely  with  each  other ;  giving  and  receiving  hospitality ;  eiplaining 
and  receiving  explanations  upon  all  matters  of  difierence ;  learning  and  exhibiting,  in  a 
word,  to  each  other  their  true  hearts  and  minds ;  when  each,  finding  the  other  but  a  reflex 
of  his  own,  will  eschew  hanher  modes  of  communication,  and  leave  the  lovers  of  war  to 
enjoy  among  themselves  their  own  system  of  peace-making.  Hosts  of  agencies  are  also 
at  work  to  ivmove  the  thousand  distinctions  that  agitate  and  divide  society.  The  philoso- 
pher will  yet  behold  the  time  which  he  is  anticipating  and  working  for,  when  man,  leaving 
to  his  powerful  and  faithful  friends,  the  machines,  the  wear  and  tear,  the  rough  and  dis- 
pleasing portions  of  the  business  of  life,  shall  find  the  remainder  a  recreation  rather  than 
a  toil,  and  begin  to  devote  himself  in  earnest  to  the  grander  duties  of  life,  that  of  developing 
vrealth  that  economists  never  dreamed  of,  the  surpassing  wealth  of  his  own  intellectual  and 
moral  being.  *  A  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished :'  may  God  apeed  the  time !  Since 
the  foregoing  was  in  type,  we  perceive  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  CHAETBaia,  the  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  who  moved  the  address  in  reply  to  the  Qdkbn'b  speech  ftom  the  throne, 
among  other  things  remarked  in  reference  lo  the  recent  visits  of  foreign  sovereigns  to  Eng- 
land, that  the  time  wa«  not  fistr  distant  when  the  power  of  steam  would  unite  the  capitals 
of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  until  the  inhabitants  of  each  became  so  interested  in  the 
public  works  of  all  the  others,  that  a  unanimity  of  interest  would  ultimately  prove  to  be  the 
best  of  all  safeguards  against  the  chances  of  a  war.  This  reasoning  is  based  upon  sound 
philosophy.  •  •  •  It  is  not  without  a  sense  of  exultation,  that  we  cordially  commend  the 
*  Original  Papers'  of  the  present  number.  They  are  so  much  to  our  own  taste,  that  we 
cannot  but  hope  our  readers  will  share  the  pleasure  which  their  perusal  has  given  us.  The 
initial  article  will  command  the  reader's  attention,  not  less  by  the  importance  of  its  theme 
than  by  tlie  graces  of  its  style.  The  next  prose  paper  needs  no  praise  of  ours.  If  its 
closing  portions  are  not  deemed  to  be  scarcely  less  striking  than  Coopca's  very  best  scenes, 
we  shall  be  willing  to '  surrender  our  guess.'  The  *  Scenes  at  Constantino|Je'  are  of  re- 
cent occurrence,  and  fresh  from  the  facile  pen  of  our  old  and  esteemed  correspondent  at 
the  Turkish  capital.  None  of  our  readers  will  lack  the  *  perception'  to  discover,  the  heflt 
to  feel,  or  the  taste  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts  '  On  Perception*  by  *  glorious  John' 
Watees.  In  the  *  Sketches  of  the  Great  West,'  the  reader  will  be  impressed  with  many 
objects  of  striking  interest  The  opening  section  reveals  to  us  the  reaUiif  of  those  moostan 
of  the  early  creation, '  whose  very  ruins  are  tremendous.'  What  an  animal  must  have  been 
the  *  Mtuourium  r 

*  Boon  si  the  delu|re  ceased  to  poor  .  *  Creation  felt  a  general  thock : 

The  floods  of  death  fVom  thore  to  shore,  The  ccreaming  eagle  sought  the  rock. 

And  rerdure  smiled  again,  I  The  elephant  was  slain : 

Hatched  amidst  elemental  strife,  I  Affrighted  men  to  caves  retreat. 

Ha  souffht  the  upper  realms  of  Ufe,  Tigers  and  leopards  licked  his  feet. 

The  tyrant  of  the  plain !  I  And  own'd  his  lordly  reign.' 

An  amusing  writer  tells  us,  that  at  a  certain  town  in  Italy  they  exhibit  the  skeleton  of 
the  first  animal  that  drew  blood,  and  thus  broke  the  general  peace ;  namely,  the  flea  that 
bit  Eve,  the  night  after  her  fall !  It  is  of  immense  size ;  a  circumstance  much  in  favor  of 
the  truth  of  the  story,  and  of  the  antediluvian  origin  of  the  insect ;  for  *  there  were  giants 
in  those  days,'  and  men  reached  a  prodigious  age ;  but  since  the  deluge  both  mankind  and 
fleas  have  gradually  degenerated  in  size  and  figure,  until  they  have  come  to  be  a  stunted, 
short-lived, aguish  mce.  The  slow  but  steady-purposed  bug,  the  mnsquito  with  his  sound- 
ing horn,  the  frisky  and  agile  flea,  are  not  what  they  were,  *  by  a  long  chalk.*  In  reading 
the  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  vast  Missouri  in  the  Rocky  Mountams,  we  called  to  mind  the 
striking  remark  of  a  late  English  traveller.  '  It  is  interesting,'  he  says, '  to  trace  the  rivers 
upward  to  their  last  fibres ;  they  have  their  roots  in  the  skies ;  or  they  may  be  consklerod 
as  ihb  roots  of  tha  tea,  which  thw  grows  in  the  beavem,  and  draws  its  soppUes  of  noar- 
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khment  from  thenoe.'  By  the  by,  we  sccidentftUy  omitted,  in  the  description  of  the 
'  Grand  Tower'  rock  in  the  MiBsiaeippi,  in  our  last  number,  the  following  paMSfe :  '  A 
highly  poetical  tuggestion  in  reference  to  the  Grand  Tower  has  been  made,  which  every 
American  would  feel  proud  to  aee  carried  into  efiect.  It  is,  that  a  monument  to  Fvi.ton 
be  erected  upon  iti  top.  The  expense  could  easily  be  defirayed  by  collections  from  ptsBe»- 
gen  on  the  boats  which  pass  it  A  statue  of  Fulton,  executed  by  Powsas,  the  native 
eculptor  of  the  Valley,  and  erected  on  the  top  of  Grand  Tower,  midway  in  the  length  of 
the  great  Mississippi,  and  in  its  strongest  current,  would  indeed  be  a  noble  memorial,  at 
once  honorable  to  the  mighty  genius  who  taught  how  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  great  Father 
of  Waters,  to  the  art  of  sculpture,  as  developed  by  the  Great  West,  and  to  the  gratitude 
of  a  gr^at  nation.*  This  suggestion  is  quite  too  important  to  be  overiooked.  —  Nio 
BuNTLiNE,  with  *  a  clear  field'  asks  *  no  favor'  of  his  readers.  He  is  one  of  your  gallant, 
dashing  sort  of  persons  who  compd  admiration.  Witness  this  passage  from  a  letter  of  one 
of  our  most  felicitous  contributors :  *  I  s'pose  you  know  that  Nkd  Bcntlink  is  *  clever, 
very!'  If  you  don't,  be  aware  of  it.  He  is  one  of  those  provokmg  fellows  that  I  can't 
altogether  like,  either,  for  I  am  sure  to  find  an  unpublished  thought  of  my  own  too  often  to 
be  comfortable,  to  say  nothing  of  phrases,  or  combinations,  or  something  which  ought  to 
have  been  mine,  and  would  have  been,  if  I  had  thought  of  them ;  and  yet  I  don't  think  I 
am  jealous  of  any  thing  in  the  wide  world  ;  for  there  is  room  enough,  Heaven  knows,  and 
'  the  blue  sky  bends  over  ail.'  —  The  opening  of  the  present  '  Foltoon  Paper'  ar- 
rested our  sympathies  at  once ;  *  and  therewithal  the  water  stood  in  our  eyes.'  Young; 
an  accomplished  scholar ;  a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  abused  term ;  and  a 
most  felicitous  writer;  we  will  nd  believe  that  his  earthly  doom  is  yet  sealed.  The 
shadow  lotS  go  hack  upon  the  dial ;  the  sweet  airs  of  spring  tPiU  breathe  into  his  nostrils 
a  new  breath  of  life.  Heaven  send  him  health  and  strength !  —  If  our  readers  laugh  only 
Jud/aM  heartly  as  loe  did  at  the  '  Hmts  to  Lovers,'  our  object,  and  we  are  sure  that  of  the 
writer,  will  be  attained.  *  The  Chemist's  Dream,'  from  a  new  contributor,  is  fully  equal 
to  the  '  Dinner  of  the  Months,'  by  a  distinguished  English  writer,  which  has  been  so  much 
admired.  The  poetical  department,  we  trust  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  is  unusually 
well  supplied.  •  •  •  The  Rev.  Stdnet  Smith  is  dead.  What  a  wholesome  satirist, 
what  a  subtle  wit,  what  a  benevolent  reformer,  has  the  world  lost  in  him !  Admimble 
as  was  his  written  style,  we  are  informed  by  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately,  that  in 
society  his  literary  was  lost  in  his  excelling  perranal  manner.  His  convereatiop  sparkled 
and  cheered,  as  if  it  were  colloquial  champaigne.  We  remember  hearing  Mr.  Washing- 
ton ImviNG,  who  met  him  frequently  during  his  residence  in  London,  remark,  that  when 
encountered  in  society,  he  was  sure  to  be  found  the  centre  of  some  circle,  whose  delighted 
countenances  evinced  the  source  of  their  enjoyment  Titled  dames,  ministerial  digni- 
taries, lordly  bishops  in  their  stoles,  all  might  be  seen  gathered  around  him,  drinking  m 
with  '  pleased  alacrity'  his  delightful  wit  or  sparkling  humor.  But,  as  is  well  observed 
by  a  London  journal,  Sydney  Smith's  character  will  be  estimated  by  posterity  on  higher 
grounds.  '  It  will  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  supported  Roman  Catholic  claims,  and  that  they 
were  conceded ;  that  he  strenuously  assaulted  the  game>laws,  and  that  they  underweht 
great  modification;  that  he  compelled  a  large  portion  of  the  public  to  acknowledge  the 
mischief  of  our  penal  settlements ;  that  he  became  the  advocate  of  the  wretched  chim- 
ney-sweepers, and  their  miseries  were  alleviated ;  that  he  contended  against  many  of  the 
unjust  provisions  of  the  Church  Reform  Bill,  and  they  were  amended ;  that  whereas,  be- 
fore his  time,  a  man  accused  at  the  bar  of  a  criminal  court  might  be  hanged  before  he  had 
been  half  heard,  now  every  prisoner  has  the  benefit  of  a  defence  by  counsel.  It  will  be 
freely  acknowledged  too,  that  no  public  writer  was  more  successful  than  he  in  denouncing 
a  political  humbug,  or  demolishing  a  literary  pretender;  that  he  was,  iu  fine,  an  upright 
and  a  benevolent  man.'  We  cannot  help  asking  ourselves:  '  In  the  state  upon  which  the 
depcurted  prelate  has  entered, shall  there  be  exercised  no  pleasant  wit,  no  immortal  humor! 
Can  that  be  to  km  a  happy  plaee,  in  which  those  elements  which  have  entered  so  largely 
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into  his  iateliectaal  enjoymentB  in  Uom  world  are  aniuowD  ?  One  is  scarcely  willing  to 
believe  it  We  are  almost  tempted  to  wish  with  Lamb,  that  there  may  be  a  provision  for 
the  peculiar  tastes  of  such  choice  spirits  in  the  '  unknown  land  to  which  we  go.*  •  •  •  A 
raiBND  writing  from  Washington  early  in  March  gives  us  this  pleasant  sketch  of  a  *  Sucker' 
office-seeker:  '  Dickenb  might  draw  some  laughable  caricatures  from  the  live  specimena 
of  office-hunters  now  on  hand  here.  The  new  President  has  just  advised  them  all  to  go 
home  and  leave  their  papers  behind  them,  and  such  a  scattering  you  never  saw !  One  fel- 
low came  here  from  Illinois,  and  was  introduced  to  a  wag,  who  he  was  told  had  great  in- 
fluence at  court,  and  who,  altliough  destitute  of  any  such  pretensions,  kept  up  the  delusloa 
for  the  sake  of  the  joke.  The  Sucker  addressed  the  man  of  influence  something  in  this  wise : 
*  Now,  stranger,  look  at  them  papers.  Them  names  is  the  fust  in  our  town.  There 's  Dea^ 
con  Stilbs  —^  there  aint  a  piouser  a  man  in  all  the  county ;  and  then  there 's  Jomr  RooEas, 
our  shoe-maker ;  he  made  them  boots,  and  a  better  pair  never  tramped  over  these  diggina. 
You  would  n't  think  them  soles  had  walked  over  three  hundred  miles  of  Hoosier  mud,  but 
they  hone  though,  and  are  sound  yet.  Every  body  in  our  town  knows  John  Kogehs  ;  just 
yougo  out  to  niiaois  and  ask  liim  about  me ;  you  11  find  out  how  I  stand.  Then  you  ask 
Jim  Turnek,  our  constable,  what  I  did  for  the  party;  he  'U  tell  you  I  was  a  screamer  at 
the  polls.  Now,  I  've  come  all  the  way  from  Illinois,  and  on  foot  too,  most  of  the  way,  to 
see  if  I  can  have  justice.  Tliey  wanted  me  to  take  a  town  office  to  home,  but  I  must  have 
something  that  pays  beforehand ;  such  as  them  char-gea,  as  they  call  'em.  I  haint  got 
but  seven  dollari  left,  and  I  can't  wait;  just  get  me  one  of  them  diar-geet,  will  ye  ?  Tell 
the  old  man  how  'tis--heMl  do  it  Ftkci  is,  he  nuut;  I've  aimt  the  office;  d— d  if  I 
hafait !'  •  •  •  We  perceive  that  the  subject  of  '  Natinud  Nomendature*  first  agitated  by 
Mr.  Washinqton  Irving  in  these  pages,  and  subsequently  discussed  by  the  public  joui^ 
nals  from  Maine  to  Missouri,  is  again  on  the  tapis.  We  hold,  with  the  *  Broadway  Jour- 
nal,' that  if  a  new  name  for  our  country  can  be  adopted,  Apakckia  should  be  chosen,  be- 
ing indiginous,  springing  from  the  country  itself,  calculate^  to  reflect  honor  upon  the  abo- 
rigines, and  moreover  a  just  tribute  to  Mr.  Irving,  '  who  should  be  entitled  to  name  the 
land  for  which  in  letters  he  first  established  a  name.'  •  •  *  We  do  n't  exactly  know  how 
'  to  take'  our  correspondent  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  His  letter  is  about  as  definite  and 
specific  as  the  method  given  by  one  old  dame  to  another,  to  ascertain  whether  Indigo  was 
good  or  not!  '  You  see,  you  roost  take  the  lumps  and  pe6und  'em  up  e'en  a'most  to  a  petfw- 
der,  and  then  sprinkle  the  peowder  on  top  of  a  pan  of  water ;  and  if  the  indigo  is  good,  it  '11 
'ither  sink  or  swim,  and  I  do  n't  know  which !'  We  *  do  n't  know  which,'  dear  Sir.  Will 
you  enlighten  us  ?  •  •  •  We  hear  from  Paris  thata  countrywoman  of  ours,  whose  name  is 
not  given,  has  been  so  shocked  at  seeing  a  little  abxtuette,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of 
France,  representing  a  young  mother,  half  dressed,  fondling  her  infant  child,  a  work  of 
most  exquisite  beauty,  that  she  has  caused  neat  little  black  silk  dresses  to  be  made  for  the 
mother  and  the  child,  and  has  had  them  habited  therein !  The  statuette  of  the  two  figures, 
becomingly  clothed,  now  occupies  a  prominent  position  on  her  chimney-piece,  and  excites 
a  good  deal  of  remark,  and  not  a  little  ridicule.  Miss  M'Tavish,  formerly  of  Baltimore*  a 
lady  of  great  intellectual  and  perconal  endowments,  has  auracted  marked  attention  and 
admiration  in  the  highest  English  and  French  circles.  She  is  a  near  relative  of  Lady 
Wbllxslbt  ;  and  it  was  to  her  kindness  that  we  were  indebted  for  the  admimble  poem, 
*  The  Battle  of  Camperdown,'  by  the  late  Marquess  Wbllsslet,  which  was  first  given  to 
the  public  in  these  pages.  -  •  •  Wr  have  laige  accessions  of  *  Punch*  by  the  late  arrivals. 
The  *  eastern  contributor*  gives  a  peculiariy  FrencAy  description  of  his  ascent  up  the  pyra- 
mid, to  introduce  Punch  to  Cheops,  to  *  leave  his  caitl  at  the  gates  of  History.'  He  would 
have  hunted  for  rhymes  in  which  to  express  his  emotions,  but  he  vras  *  occupied  all  night 
in  hunting  for  something  else.'  In  the  gray  of  dawn,  however,  he  '  lighted  a  fire  of  camel's 
dung  at  the  norih-east  comer  of  the  pyramkl,  jost  as  the  god  of  day  rose  over  Cairo/  and 
made  a  pot  of  paste ;  and  at  precisely  nineteen  minutes  past  seven,  the  big  placard  of 
r  CNOH  was  stuck  upon  the  topmast  stone,  amidst  cheers  which  astonished  the  undisoovered 
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muniiniM  that  lio  darUing  in  tomb-chambera  beneath^  and  even  diitnifoed  the  broken- 
noted  old  iphynz,  who  has  bean  couched  for  thooaands  of  yean  in  the  deaert  hard  by. 
Punch  is  much  troubled  with  curious  contributors,  who  sometunes  ask  him  difficult  ques- 
tions, but  he  is  never  at  fault  in  his  replies.  Par  example :  '  If  you  have  a  check,  what 
ought  you  to  do  with  your  pawn  ?'  The  answer  is :  'If  you  have  a  check,  and  the  amount 
is  sufficient,  call  at  your  uncle's  and  release  your  pawn  at  once.'  *  Potato,  to  be  sure,  is 
nothing  but  starch ;  but  a  piece  of  potato  dropped  into  a  glass  of  grog  would  not  have  the 
eflect  of  stiflening  it'  This  display  of  knowledge  in  the  instances  of  chess  and  chemistry, 
is  equal  to  the  '  Sunday  Mercury's  of  anatomy,  etc.  Their  Nimrod  is  a  genius :  *  How 
does  man  difler  from  the  brute  creation  V  '  He  stands  upright,  but  does  n't  act  so.  He 
walks  on  two  legs,  contrary  to  the  Bible,  for  it  says,  *  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.'  '  Where  is  situated  the  carotid  artery !'  *  It  commences  both  sides  of 
the  neck  at  the  shirt-collar,  passes  up  under  the  hat-brim  to  the  top  of  the  head,  then  down 
the  insensate  canal  and  terminates  in  both  boots !'  '  How  long  ought  a  person  to  remain 
in  a  warm  bath !'  *  Till  he  finds  his  toe-nails  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.'  But, 
reocrtofif  ^  noia  Ponehe:  The  Quexn  and  Pkincb  Albert  have  been  on  a  visit  to  Brigfa- 
ton.  The  comfort  of  '  the  royal  children'  was  not  forgotten :  '  The  royal  carpet-beater 
was  sent  fbr,  and  entrafted  with  the  hearth-rug  of  the  Pavilion  play-room ;  the  inspector  of 
palaces  had  been  sent  down  expressly  to  see  to  the  lighting  of  the  fires  and  airing  of  the 
beds ;  and  the  steward  of  the  clothes-hoise  held  a  consultation  with  the  warming-pan  in 
ordinary,  as  to  the  airing  of  the  sheets  and  blankets.'  .  •  .  The  remarks  of  our  corres- 
pondent at  Hartford,  Conn.,  would  have  *  hurt  our  feelings,'  but  for  a  note  from  a  friend, 
received  within  the  same  hour.  It  takes  ofl  sorts  of  people.  Sir,  to  make  a  world :  *  Yon 
are  right  in  doing  what  you  can  to  extend  the  realms  of  good  humor.  Blessed  be  the  wind 
that  wakes  a  few  ripples  on  the  stagnant  waters,  and  the  pleasant  sunshine  which  makes 
them  sparkle  in  the  light !  Give  me  the  new-comer  whose  philosophy  brightens  all  foces 
like  his  own,  rather  than  the  grim  didactic  visage  which  cools  the  whole  atmosphere  around. 
Aim  amtdriU/rigus  !*  -  -  -  This  fair  *  hit'  at  the  semi-original  of  Galt's  *  Laurie  Todd'  is 
one  of  the  funny  scraps  of  the  *  Broadway  Journal :'  *  Mr.  Thoeborn  has  grown  &t,  figu- 
ratively, upon  the  reputation  of  Laurie  Todd  ;  he  looks  as  smiling  as  one  of  his  own  peren- 
nials whenever  any  one  asks  him  if  he  was  really  the  original  of  Galt's  hero.  The 
career  of  Mr.  Thorburn  has  been  an  exceedingly  common  one,  and  it  is  proof  of  his  sim- 
ple-heartedness that  he  regards  himself  as  an  evidence  of  divine  goodness,  in  having  attained 
to  the  venerable  age  of  sevenry-t  wo.  But  we  have  known  a  parrot  that  attained  to  a  greater 
age  even  than  that.'  *  Anentthe  bird,  I  wish  he  had  n't  said  that.*  By  the  by,  we  incline  to 
think  that  the  *  Journal' and  its  highly  technical  correspondent  might  as  well  relinquish  the 
idea  of  writing  down  Trinity  Church.  The  troth  is,  that  that  rather  respectable  structure  has  an 
appeal  to  the  eye,  the  instructed  as  well  as  uninstructed  eye,  that  neither  unexplained  sneers 
nor  minute  technical  criticisms  can  in  the  least  afiect  The  noble  spire,  at  the  last  advices, 
rose  gracefully  into  mid-air ;  but  then  '  Operative's  reserved  *  strictures*  have  not  yet  ap- 
peared. By  the  way,  has  'Operative'  ever  seen  the  Moravian  Church,  in  Houston-street, 
east  of  Broadway !  Thai  now  is  a  fair  subject  for  critical  satire.  Seen  from  the  Bowery, 
it  looks  like  a  ham  with  a '  kiss-me-quick*  hood  on.  •  •  •  Is  there  a  greater  bore  in  Chris- 
tendom than  your  penon  who  takes  nothing  for  granted  ?— who  insiMts  upon  minute  parti- 
cularity in  every  sentence  you  otter  ?  —  and  who  has  no  conception  whatever  of  a  '  figure 
of  speech  V  An  inquisitor  of  this  stamp  will 'reply  to  the  remark,  *  Ah !  that  is  something 
like,'  with,  *  Like  what  ?'  and  insist  upon  an  answer.  An  entertaining  travelling  companion 
gives  us  an  amusing  specimen  in  this  kind,  a  fellow-Englishman,  whom  he  encountered  at 
Naples.  Chancing  to  make  use  of  the  term  '  a  stone's  throw  off)'  he  was  at  once  brought 
up  with :  <  It  is  but '  a  stone's-throw,'  you  say ;  but  my  dear  Sir,  what  do  you  txUi  a  stone's 
throw  ?  Mount  Vesuvius  now  will  throw  you  a  stone  a  matter  of  thirty  miles ;  and  little 
King  David,  though  not  so  strong  as  Vesuvius,  would  throw  a  stone  much  fiirther  than  I 
could :  witness  his  attack  upon  Goliath.'    *  Oh !  I  mean  it  is  but  a  street's  length  ofT,' 
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carelenly  answered  the  victim.    *  Well,  but  my  dear  Sir,  street*  difer  in  length,'  rejc 
the  inde&tigable  querist ;  and  he  proceeded  to  ffiuitrate  the  correctness  of  his  i 
by  citing  divers  examples  of  long  and  short  thoroogb&res.    Defend  ns  from  snefa  i 
matter-of-lact  persons.    Like  DicKCNs'a  '  Parlor  Orator*  they  reqoire  pnol  of  9Wj  t 

*  He  is  a  true  friend  to  his  race,'  says  be.    *  Prove  it,'  said  L    '  His  acto  prove  it,*  says  1 
'  Prove  them,*  says  1.'  •  •   •   A  bubscribbk  at  Society  Hill,  (S.  C,)  in  a  note  to  the  ] 
Usher  enclosing  his  subscription  to  the  KMicKEaaocKEa,  adds  by  way  of  postscript :  ' 
the  by,  BIr.  Publisher,  you  will  oblige  me  very  much  by  sending  me  (on  the  wrapper  \ 
haps  of  your  next  number)  the  Editor's  name.    1  hardly  think  it  right  that  one  shoold  1 
so  well  entertained  at  a  gentleman's  '  Table,'  without  knowing  his  name.    Pordomics,  Mel 
Kmick.,  but  a  subscriber  cmves  an  introduction.'    Certainly ;  with  the  greatest  pleasore  I 
fa)  life :  '  Mr.  *  H.  A.  S.,'  permit  the  publisher  to  introduce  to  your  acquaintance  Mr.  Lkwb 
Gavlord  Clark,  who  since  the  fourth  number  of  the  third  volume  (out  of  its  eeries  of  { 
twenty-five)  of  this  Magazine,  has  been  its  sole  Editor.    Of  the  few  issues  which  pt«ceded 
his  administration,  two  or  three  were  edited  by  Mr.  Charum  F.  HoFniAZf,  author  of 

*  Winter  in  the  West,'  two  or  three  by  the  late  Timothy  Flint,  and  the  remainder  by 
Mr.  8.  D.  Langtrkk,  deceased.  •  •  •  Thb  *  Letters  from  Cuba'  and  '  The  St.  Le^er 
Papers'  arrived  too  late  for  the  present  number.  They  will  appear  in  oor  neit.  '  Dark 
Ellspeth's  Life-Tale,*  having  been  unavoidably  delayed,  will  be  concluded  in  the  oame 
issue.  The  following  papers  are  either  filed  for  immediate  insertion,  or  under  *  IhTotmble 
consideration :'  '  My  Grandfather's  House ;'  *  American  Poetry ;'  *  Polygon  Papers;'  <  A  Pio- 
neer Group  ;*  *  The  Seven  Tyrants ;'  *  Necessity  of  a  National  Literature,'  etc.  •  •  -  Sb- 
VBRAL  new  publications,  and  new  editions  of  old  ones,  were  received  at  too  late  an  hoar 
for  other  reference  than  this  mere  acknowledgment.    They  will  be  duly  noticed  m  oor  nexL 


LiTXRAsr  RxooaD.  — Mb.  EowAmn  DuinreoAN,  ia  Numbers  Twenty-three  sad  Tweaty-lbar, 
has  cempleted  bia  soperb  edition  of  the  Dousy  Bible.  Ws  hsve  sirasdy  twice  or  thrice  ndverted 
to  thit  excellent  edition ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  tknt  it«  origianl  exeelleaee  has  ourked 
the  teriea  of  numbers  to  the  very  IssL  The  ikrst  of  the  itaues  belbre  ns  eontnins  n  touching  and  tnste- 
Ail  desif  n  on  steel,  for  a  *  Register  of  Deaths.'  .  .  •  Messrs.  Sazton  ano  Nilxs,  Broadway,  have 
published  in  a  remarkably  convenient  form,  *  The  Vocal  Guide,  a  First  Book  for  Schools  and  Classss 
in  Vocal  Music,'  by  William  J.  Eoson.  This  is  a  very  comprehensive  and  weil-arranged  trentasei 
It  contains  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  art,  adapted  to  the  modem  mode  of  teach- 
ing by  the  aid  of  the  black-board ;  with  directions,  illustrations,  and  remarks,  on  theapplicatioaorihe 
rules,  the  attuning  of  the  voice,  and  the  practice  of  singing,  etc.  Not  a  word  of  praise  of  *  Tiie  Vc»cal 
Guide*  need  be  added  to  the  fact,  that  the  present  is  the  tme^h  tditwn  of  the  work.  .  .  .  Mcsaas. 
BVBOXSS,  Strinom  and  Cokpakt,  enterprisiag  gentlemen,  who  faithfttlly  perform  their  promises 
to  the  puMie,  and  who  are  acquiring  a  wide  reputation,  republish  without  abridgment  that  emineat 
medical  work,  the  *  Londom  Lmeet,*  in  a  style  of  excellence,  alike  of  print,  paper,  and  mnUitudtooas 
illustratMNis,  which  renders  it  quite  Impossible  to  distinguish  the  American  from  the  English  editkm. 
Among  the  papers  in  the  number  before  us,  is  one,  elaborately  illustrated,  upon  distortions,  etc^of  the 
nose,  by  disease  or  fireaks  of  nature.  Beside  being  very  Aill  In  relation  to  the  diag-noae-b  and  treat- 
ment of  maladies  which  attack  the  facial '  handles'  of  *  us  humans,*  the  article  has  certain  touches  of 
plsy  All  humor,  which  render  it  very  enteruining.  The  writer  lays  down  several  unanswerable  pro- 
positions, and  among  them  this:  '  If  the  nose  is  large,  it  is  a  good  deal  in  the  way;'  and  he  gives 
drswingf  of  several  patients,  who  truly  had,  as  is  well  observed, '  a  great  deal  too  much  nose.'  Speak- 
ing of  the  Taliacotian  operation,'  or  new  noae-making  from  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  the  writer  says 
that  *  A  good  deal  of  paring  is  sometimes  necessary,  to  make  the  nose  quite  handsome.'  We  should 
rather  suspect  as  much.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  dreadful  and  frightful  looking  wound  in  the 
forehead  soon  fills  up,  and  presenu  Utile  or  no  deformity.  BrrrLXa,  in  his  *  Hndibras,*  tells  ns  that 
noses  are  sometimes  made  from  a  part  of  some  other  individual,  which  could  well  be  spared,  and  that 
when  the  party  died,  from  whom  it  was  borrowed,  the  nose  dropped  off!  We  have  aeen  only  three  or 
four  persons  who  upon  tbia  hypothesia  originally  *ran  their  face'  for  a  <  piobos-kis*  to  the  same. 
Messrs:  BuaoEss,  Steikouiano  Cokpawt  have  become  the  publishers  of  our  emineat  novelist.  1. 
FsNiMoaa  Coopxn,  Esq. ;  and  have  in  preaa  a  new  romance,  in  two  volumes,  horn  Us  pea,  entilled 
•  S€Umtto€,  er  the  FmmO^  ^  IMiUf^t:    It  will  sppear  early  hi  May. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH    VOLUME 


Entck erb0  cker    itlaga^tne. 

Thk  JSoenhf'Fiflh  Volume  of  the  Knickerbocker  commenced  with  the  number  for 
January,  184o.  The  Proprietor  does  not  deem  it  necessary,  in  announcing  tliis  fiict,  to 
enter  into  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  claims  which  it  is  believed  to  present  to  the 
favor  of  the  American  reading  public.    The  work  is  thoroughly  known  and  widely 

Etronized  throughout  the  United  States,  and  has  many  readera  in  other  countries.  It 
8  always  embraied  original  communications  from  the  first  writers  of  America,  with 
those  of  others  of  our  countrymen  less  known  to  fame,  certainly,  but  who  have  also 
established  in  its  pBges  a  i^ide  and  enviable  literary  reputation.  Its  list  ot  more  than  a 
hundred  contributorSy  including  several  eminent  writers  from  abroad,  is  wholly  un- 
equalled by  any  native  periomcai.  What  American  Magazine  (or  European  either, 
for  that  matter)  beside  the  Knickerbocker,  ever  presented  in  a  single  number  articles 
fiom  Washington  Irving,  Cooper,  Brtant,  Hallbck,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Street,  General  Cass,  and  the  '  American  in  Paris  V — or  a  galaxy  of  more  gifted 
writers  of  any  country  \  Not  one,  it  is  coniidently  asserted.  It  sTiould  be  added,  more- 
over, that  the  mvst  eminent  of  its  contributors  are  not  the  least  frequently  encountered 
in  the  Knickerbocker.  Mr.  Irving  had  an  average  of  three  articles  in  the  different 
departments  of  each  number  of  the  work,  after  his  permanent  connection  with  it ;  Mr. 
Cooper  followed  up  his  first  paper  with  others  equally  spirited ;  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  >ir.  Brtant  has  ever  penned  finer  hncs  than  *  The  Prairies,'  'The 
Arctic  Lover  to  his  Mistress,'  his  magnificent  poem '  The  Winds ;'  his  equally  noble 
•  Antiquity  of  Freedom,*  an  *  Evening  Reverie,*  etc. :  or  whether  Profewor  Longfel- 
low has  ever  exceeded  his  several  oeautiful  *  Psalms  of  Life,'  or  his  *  Saga  of  the 
Skeleton  in  Armor ;'  or  Mr.  Ware,  his  voluminous  *•  Letters  from  Palmyra,*  and  '  Let- 
ters from  Rome  ;'  all  of  which  had  their  origin  in  the  Knickerbocker.  As  an  evi- 
dence that  the  constant  additions  whicli  are  making  to  the  list  of  writera  for  the  work 
are  calcuhited  to  enhance  its  reputation,  we  need  only  mention  the  series  of  Quod  Cor- 
reapondencey  the  papers  of  Polygon,  the  '  Reminiiscences  of  an  Old  Man,*  (The  *  Young 
EngUshnum,')  the  *  Edward  Atjordy  and  *■  Meadow  Farm*  articles,  the  polished  IdUberg 
Paperff  etc.,  etc.  The  publisher  has  not  been  munindful  of  his  duty,  but  has  produced 
the  work  in  a  style  of  typoj^pliical  neatness  and  beauty  wliich  will  challenge  com- 
diailintne 


parison  with  any  periodioil  in  the  world.  It  remains  only  to  say,  that  as  it  is  the  oldest, 
so  will  the  publisher  and  editor  continue  to  strive  to  make  it  the  best  Magazine  in  the 
United  States.  Permanently  established  ;  with  a  fefvid  esprit  du  corps  among  its  cor- 
respondents ;  and  all  persons  immediately  connected  with  its  interests  emulous  to  sustain 
its  character  and  enhance  its  value ;  the  Knickerbocker  will  not  for  a  moment  be 
suflered  to  flag.    Many  of  its  contributors,  since  its  commencement,  are  named  below : 


WASmNGTON  IRVING, 
WILLUM  C.  BRYANT, 
J.  FENIMORK  COOPER, 
FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK, 
Pnor.  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW, 
J.  IL  PAULDING, 
MISS  C.  M.  SEDGWICK, 
JOHN  SANDERSON, 
REV.  WM.  WARE, 
HON.  LEWIS  CASS, 
CAPT.  F.  MARRYAT, 
J.H.STEPHENS, 
SIR  E,  L.  BULWER, 
REV.  ORVILLE  DEWEY, 
HON.  R.  M.  CHARLTON, 
JAMES  G.  PERCIVAL, 
GOV.  W.  H.  SEWARD, 
HON.  R.  H.  WILDE, 
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8K£TCH     OF    MIRABEAU    B.     LAMAR. 


BT   vaAvoia    OOrOTITT. 

The  '  Lone  Star'  has  arisen  above  our  horizon,  and  the  astJronotners, 
with  such  mental  spectacles  or  telescopes  as  have  been  given  them,  of 
Heaven,  are  examining  their  horoscopes,  and  proclaiming  unto  their 
fellows  what  manner  of  star  it  is*  Some  say  it  is  a  mere  meteor,  with- 
out power  to  affect  the  system,  which  in  a  blaaie  of  light  is  harmlessly 
passing  through  our  atmosphere*  Others  teach  that  it  is  a  new  planet, 
which,  while  moving  quietly  in  its  own  orbit,  will  revolve  in  our  sphere 
round  the  same  Sun  of  Liberty ;  and  others  again  think  it  but  a  comet 
passing  the  outskirts  of  our  system,  giving  a  moment's  light  to  the  wise, 
a  moment's  alarm  to  the  ignorant,  and  going  on  its  errand  alone.  But 
the  most  powerful  glass  has  not  yet  enabled  the  astronomer  to  peer  through 
the  dark  time-atmosphere,  and  define  the  evolutions  of  the  stranger 
which  has  so  suddenly  changed  the  appearance  of  the  heavens. 

The  waves  of  Texas  excitement  have  rolled  over  the  land,  and  in 
their  course  have  cut  short  the  career  of  some  of  our  greatest  men, 
like.a  submarine  volcano:  proudly  the  ships  lie  upon  the  waters,  while 
the  winds  are  hushed,  and  the  sky  is  clear,  when  lo !  they  are  suddenly 
destroyed  by  mountain  waves,  which  are  heaved  u^  as  if  by  magio^ 
and  overwhelm  them.  A  new  isle  may  be  formed  by  the  volcano,  from 
which  other  ships  will  gather  riches,  but  they  have  gone  down  forever* 
The  Texas  question  has  assumed  such  an  importance  that  our  Greatest 
find  it  difficult  to  handle.  Only  a  short  time  has  passed  since  it  was  a 
'  little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  Hand,'  but  it  has  grown,  and  grown, 
until  like  that  which  the  prophet  saw,  it  has  covered  the  heavens  j  but 
whether,  like  that,  to  bring  rain,  and  plenty,  ajid  peace,  or  a  hurricane* 
disorder,  and  death,  thedim  vista  of  the  future  shadows  forth  but  darkly. 
To  shut  oiir  eyes  to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  treat  it  with  con- 
tempt as  insignificant,  is  folly  ;  and  to  rush  into  union  with  indecent 
haste,  with  foreign  and  constitutional  questions  unsettled,  is  still  greater 
folly.  It  waathe  high  and  solemn  duty  of  those  before  whpm  this  ques- 
tion has  been  so  far  settled,  to  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest  all  its 
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complicated  bearings,  with  feelings  above  party  considerations,  that 
each  one  might  be  able  to  meet  his  fellows  and  his  God  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  that  which  was  best  for 
the  highest  good  of  his  whole  country.  Texas  is  one  of  the  fairest 
spots  of  our  earth  ;  its  fruitful  fields  yield  their  increase  to  the  husband- 
man with  little  efibrt  on  his  part,  so  that  he  can  almdM  reverse  the  old 
curse  that  man  should  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Larger 
than  New-England  and  the  Middle  States  combined,  its  three  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Red  river, 
and  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Del  Norte  :  in  mineral  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions, and  countless  streams  for  manufacturing,  containing  within  them- 
selves resources  for  an  empire. 

And  its  climate  too  is  unrivalled.  In  the  balmy  night  air  the  grass 
and  flowers  of  her  prairies  can  be  used  as  a  couch,  with  the  sky  for  a 
canopy,  and  the  stars  as  tapers,  and  a  new  vigor  be  infused  by  the  re- 
freshing and  harmless  air.  It  would  be  an  acquisition  of  note  to  any 
emperor ;  no  wonder  then  that  fve  plain  republicans  should  be  a  little 
dazzled,  and  feel  an  <  itching  palm'  when  thinking  of  the  tempting  prize. 
All  this  beauty,  salubrity,  and  productiveness,  is  good,  but  not  the  best ; 
indeed  when  compared  with  the  important  question  of  who  lives,  moves 
and  has  a  being  there,  it  is  of  little  moment.  Spain,  Mexico,  Italy, 
each  has  these  natural  advantages,  yet  if  they  were  our  neighbors,  and 
had  the  same  population  which  they  now  have,  few  persons  would  wish 
them  to  be  one  with  us.  The  important  question  is.  What  abb  thb 
Texian»,  not  What  is  Texas  ?  Are  they  the  heated,  the  wild,  the  des- 
perate, drained  from  our  population,  and  well  away,  who  if  again  united 
would  add  new  strife  to  our  councils  ?  Or  are  they  good  citizens,  who 
have  gone  to  till  the  land,  and  brave  ones,  who  with  a  noble  impulse 
have  ventured  their  lives  to  free  the  state  from  bondage  ?  A  desert  is 
better  with  a  people  who  have  one  GroD  for  a  day-star  and  Liberty  and 
Right  for  watch- words,  than  an  Eden  with  a  people  the  reverse  of  this. 

With  feelings  such  as  these  we  have  looked  with  interest  to  each  new 
light  which  should  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  into  the  heart  of  the 
matter ;  and  they  now  induce  us  to  offer  the  following  sketch  of  the  life 
of  MiBABBAU  B.  Lamab,  that  in  one  point  we  may  add  as  far  as  we  are 
able  some  little  to  the  general  knowledge  of  what  manner  of  men  have 
lived  in  Texas,  or  been  loved  or  hated  by  Texians ;  and  we  do  it  with 
more  interest  as  he  has  swayed  somewhat,  and  will  probably  again 
before  the  grave  closes  upon  his  career,  the  destinies  of  the  young  re- 
public. 

Shobtlt  afler  the  revolution  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Loms  XIV., 
and  to  escape  from  the  horrible  cruelties  and  prosecutions  which  fol- 
lowed that  event,  one  of  the  Huguenot  families  which  were  fleeing  from 
France  by  thousands  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  bade  their  native 
country  farewell  in  haste  and  terror,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  search 
of  some  spot  of  earth  where  they  might  worship  their  God  in  peace  and 
safety,  unterrifled  by  that  bigotry  which  would  annihilate  them,  while 
it  held  the  cross  aloft  as  its  pole-star  to  light  it  on  to  deeds  at  which  the 
angels  might  well  weep,  and  the  dark  spirits  of  Hades  laugh  in  tn- 
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uxnph.  The  head  of  this  family,  which  was  of  noble  blood,  was  named 
John  La  Mar*  They  reached  the  colonies  in  safety  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  past  century,  settled  in  Maryland,  and  as  the  family  increased 
and  a  new  generation  arose,  they  branched  off  from  their  first  resting- 
place,  and  todc  their  new  abodes  principally  in  Greorgia,  near  and  among 
the  wild  tribes  of  Cherokees,  in  whom  they  fbund  friendsy  compared 
with  the  civilized  fiends  from  whom  their  parents  had  fled  in  the  Old 
World.  Years  passed  on  ;  another  and  another  generation  was  bom : 
a  century  had  passed  away  since  the  first  La  Mar  stepped  upon  our 
shores,  and  the  United  States  had  come  into  existence  as  a  nation ;  and, 
a  giant  at  its  very  birth,  thrown  off  the  shackles  which  bound  it,  when 
one  of  the  great-grandchildren  of  the  exiled  Huguenot,  with  his  young 
wife,  settled  at  Louisville,  then  the  capital  of  Greorgia  ;  and  there,  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  August,  1798,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mibabeav 
B.  Lamar  was  bom. 

The  family  consisted,  beside  himself,  of  five  daughters  and  four  sons, 
who,  under  the  care  of  a  father  of  inflexible  integrity,  and  a  fond  and 
intellectual  mother,  grew  up  respected  and  esteemed,  and  several  of 
them  afterward  filled  various  official  stations.  When  Lamar  was  three 
years  old,  the  family  removed  to  Putnam  county,  where,  on  the  planta- 
tion which  had  been  selected  as  a  homestead,  they  remained  for  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century.  Lamar  grew  up  a  lively,  healthy,  and  vigo- 
rous boy,  with  inexhaustible  animal  spirits,  and  an  insatiable  fondness 
for  fun  and  frolic.  A  melancholy  part  of  Lamar's  life  was  the  period 
when  he  attended  school,  the  routine-duties  and  confinement  of  which 
he  hated ;  but  parental  authority  of  course  kept  him  there  for  a  number 
of  years,  during  which,  as  each  new  sun  arose,  and  the  school  hours 
approached,  the  boy,  so  generally  gay,  his  companion's  favorite  and 
leader,  trudged  off  to  his  six  hours'  confinement  with  a  heavy  heart,  to 
repeat  his  half-leamed  tasks ;  and  then,  as  the  happy  hour  of  dismissal 
arrived,  like  the  uncaged  bird,  fly  off  to  revel  in  some  new  sport,  or 
with  favorite  and  school-forbidden  authors,  find  young  romance,  and 
store  his  mind  and  enlarge  his  thoughts  with  knowledge  which  from 
task-books  he  found  it  impossible  to  acquire.  The  release  from  school 
came  at  last,  and  Lamar  with  his  large  capacity  revelled  in  his  new 
liberty,  and  passed  the  days  and  nights  in  fencing,  dancing,  and  riding, 
being  one  of  the  most  expert  equestrians  in  the  country,  and  in  reading 
and  poetry,  a  taste  for  which  was  bom  with  him ;  and  he  now  composed 
with  facility  and  published  his  effusions  in  the  newspapers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Having  arrived  at  manhood,  he  entered  into  mercantile  life  as  copart- 
ner with  Dr.  Willis  Roberts,  at  Cahawba :  the  Doctor,  however,  was 
extravagant  and  careless,  and  Lamar  too  fond  of  poetry  and  politics  to 
be  very  successful  as  merchants.  The  copartnership  lasted  but  one 
year,  when  he  sold  out  to  the  Doctor,  and  united  with  Mr.  William 
Allen  in  the  publication  of  the  <  Cahawba  Press,'  which  step  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  interest  in  Groveraor  Bibb's  measures ;  and  these  having 
been  carried  through,  he  left  the  paper  and  returned  once  more  to  his 
father's  home.  The  time  was  now  passed  principally  in  attention  to 
politics,  in  travelling  from  town  to  town,  and  speaking  at  the  various 
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meetings  on  such  measuree  as  his  party  were  endeavoring  to  cariy 
through.  While  on  one  of  these  excursionsi  he  accidentaUy  met  the 
being  who  was  to  have  a  marked  and  powerful  influence  ovist  his  future 
life.  He  saw  the  face  but  a  moment ;  it  was  diat  of  a  mere  girl,  upon 
whose  cheeks  some  fourteen  summera  had  scattered  their  roses.  He 
knew  neither  her  name  nor  residence,  nor  did!  he  endeavor  to  discover 
them  until  it  was  too  late  ;  but'  he  had  seen  his  beau-ideal  of  female 
loveliness,  and  the  memory  of  that  face  haunted  him  like  the  recollec* 
tion  of  a  pleasant  dream.  The  three  following  years  were  passed  in  a 
somewhat  desultory  manner,  yet  at  times  with  a  deep  earnestness,  and 
eager  prosecution  of  undertakings  to  which  his  imagination  on  the  one 
hand,  or  his  love  of  justice  and  principle  on  the  other,  directed  him. 
He  had  already  become  a  favorite  with  his  party,  both  as  a  writer  and 
stump-orator,  and  with  his  friends  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of  large  heart* 
His  political  influence  was  perhaps  widened  by  his  utter  tefusal  tb 
accept  or  run  for  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  about  him. 

Being  at  Edenton  in  the  spring  of  1824,  he  was  invited  to  and  at« 
tended  a  social  party.     As  he  entered  the  gay  saloon,  what  was  his  sur- 

grise  and  [Measure  to  behold  the  fair  girl  whom  he  had  piet  four  years 
efore,  now  grown  up  to  womanhood,  with  full  and  graceful  form,  and 
large  blue  eyes,  whose  expression  told  of  intellect  and  aflection.  Lamar 
with  enthusiasm  poured  his  fancies  and  thoughts  into  the  ear  of  the 
being,  the  recollection  of  whom  had  given  brightness  to  his  dreams  for 
so  long  a  time.  Before  the  evening  was  over,  he  proposed  and  was  as 
promptly  refused.  He  was  not  however  to  be  put  ofi*  so  easily,  but 
made  immediate  overtures  to  her  friends.  The  unsettled  state  of  La^ 
mar's  existence,  however,  and  the  lady's  youth,  with  other  reasons,  were 
held  up  as  barriers,  and  he  had  to  retire  from  the  field  without  hope. 
He  left  the  place  with  a  feeling  of  recklessness,  and  plunged  somewhat 
into  dissipation,  more  deeply  than  ever  into  party  politics,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  Gov.  Troup,  accepted  ofiice  as  his  private  secretary.  The 
Governor  had  been  long  acquainted  with  him,  and  placed  much  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity  and  abilities ;  and  for  the  next  year  Lamar  en« 
gaged  warmly  in  supporting  the  measures  of  the  administration,  the 
principal  of  which  arose  from  difficulties  with  the  general  government, 
about  the  line  then  being  drawn  between  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  the 
removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  State.  One  day  while  passing  along 
the  street,  he  was  startled  by  the  sight,  through  the  window  of  a  carriage, 

of  Miss ",  the  lady  who  had  refused  him  at  Edenton.     He  followed 

her  to  the  hotel.  The  lady  was  on  her  way  to  Alabama  to  settle  there 
with  her  brother-iurlaw.  Lamar  met  her,  and  in  a  burst  of  passionate 
eloquence,  begged  her  to  reverse  her  cruel  decision ;  and  the  lady^ 
softened  by  his  enthusiasm,  gave  him  some  words  of  encouragement 
He  soon  a^er  followed  her  to  Alabama,  where,  after  a  few  months,  they 
were  married ;  and,  happy  beyond  what  most  of  us  are  capable  of 
feeling,  bore  his  bride  back  toward  bis  father's  house. 

But  misfortune  followed ;  the  *  Evil  Bye'  was  upon  him ;  and  he  was 
about  to  pass  through  an  ordeal,  compared  with  which  the  death-strife 
of  battle  was  to  him  a  pleasure.  He  had  lefl  the  carriage  for  a  moment 
while  passing  through  the  Indian  country,  in  charge  of  hia  negroes^ 
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when  the  horses  suddenly  took  fright  and  ran  away  with  the  carriage, 
which  struck  against  a  tree  and  was  shivered  to.  pieces,  and  his  lovely 
bride  was  dirown  out  upon  a  rock  against  which  her  ftice  was  dashed, 
Lamar  rushed  to  the  sjpot  to  cl&sp  in  his  arms  his  faiinting  and  mangled 
wife.  The  spectacle  was  a  horrid  one:  from  the  eye  to  and  through 
the  lip,  her  face  was  cut  open  to  the  bone,  and  the  severed  flesh  hung 
upon  the  other  part  of  the  cheek.  With  a  ready  tact  and  iron  will  he 
saw  his  course,  and  was  ready  to  pursue  it.  Bearing  her  Inanimate 
form  to  an  Indian  hut,  he  placed  her  on  a  fur-skin  bed.  She  slowly 
recovered,  and  looking  up  to  her  husband,  with  an  expression  of  pro> 
Ibund  grief,  which  seemed  to  make  her  forget  her  pain,  said:  ^  zoo 
loved  tne  for  my  beauty  *-  it  is  gone  forever  V  <  It  is  true,'  he  answered, 
with  a  look,  which  belied  his  bursting  heart.  Seeing  what  she  must 
suffer,  he  thus  aimed  to  nerve  her  to  the  task.  <  But  there  is  one  po^l- 
ble  way  of  not  losing  my  affection.'  <  Oh !  name  it !'  she  cried,  with- 
new  hope.  'Let  me  sew  up  the  wound,'  he  answered.  She  consented 
at  oncoi  He  placed  her  head  upon  his  knee,  trimmed  the  ragged  edges 
of  the  wound  with  his  razor,  and  with  a  common  needle-and-thread 
sewed  the  severed  parts  together.  And  during  the  agony  of  those  mo- 
ments, she  allowed  no  groan  nor  sigh  to  escape  her.  The  wound  healed 
rapidly;  leaving,  when  it  was  well,  but  a  small  white  line,  hardly  per- 
ceptible, and  not  marring  her  beauty  in  the  least. 

Immediately  after  his  return,  Lamar  resigned  his  commission  with 
Gov.  Troup.  Columbus  was  settled  about  this  time,  and  had.  been 
selected  as  the  seat  of  government.  Lamar  thought  it  would  be  a  capital 
opportunity  for  establishing  a  newspaper ;  and  having  .made  the  ne- 
oessaiy  arrangements  with  regard  to  Ins  plantation,  he  removed  to  Co- 
lumbus,  and  forthwith  commenced  the  <  Golumbtis  Enquirer,'  which 
still  exists  as  a  powerful  paper,  and  has  made  the  fortunes  t)f  many  who 
have  been  from  time  to  time  engaged  upon  it.  The  paper  was  estab- 
lished avowedly  to  support  the  administration  of  Qov.  Troup,  and  in 
firm  defence  of  broad  State  Right  principles.  He  was  now  in  his  ele- 
ment ;  all  his  strong  domestic  feelings  being  gratified  with  a  quiet  home, 
loving  wife  and  child,  and  his  strong  mind  with  the  *  eye  to  see  and  the 
will  to  do;'  being  in  its  proper  arena  fighting  for  principle,  with  a  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  daring,  and  brilliancy,  which  made  his  opponents 
quail  before  him,  or  subduisd  them  to  his  will.  In  this  arena  Lamar 
would  probably  have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  had  it  pleitsed  the 
ALMioHTTto  spare  him  farther  afiliction  ;  but  the  iron  was  yet  to  enter 
his  soul.  During  the  second  year  of  his  residence  at  Ck>lumbus,he 
was  chosen  Senator  from  Muscogee  county,  and  had  become  a  candidate 
for  reflection.  The  canvass  was  in  progress,  and  every  thing  promised 
well  for  the  future.  He  was  a  favorite  in  the  Legislature,  and  a  bril- 
liant career  was  opening  before  him,  when  he  was  struck  to  the  heart 
with  sorrow  at  the  sudden  illness  of  his  wife.  Fever  had  placed  its 
heated  hand  upon  her,  and  from  hour  to  hour  and  day  to  day  he  saw 
with  terror  that  the  disease  was  preying  upon  her  fair  form.  All  that 
love  could  do  was  done,  but  it  availed  nothing.  A  few  days  from  the 
first  attack,  the  companion  of  his  soul,  hia  oonsolation  under  afSiction, 
and  the  ahrine  at  which  he  laid  each  sew  laurel,  died  in  hi9  arms,  far 
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away  from  all  her  relations.  Lamar  was  now  a  stricken  man.  He 
relinquished  his  purpose  of  running  again  as  senator,  disposed  of  his 
paper,  placed  his  little  daughter  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  (an  in- 
fant son  having  died  previously)  and  went  forth  a  homeless,  aimless 
wanderer.  All  was  sad  and  gloomy ;  the  earth  dead,  the  heavens  dark, 
except  with  one  star  shining  there ;  and  hope  and  ambition  were  crushed 
within  him.  Few  of  us  can  look  clearly  into  a  soul  like  his,  and  ap- 
preciate the  desolation  which  such  an  event  would  cause  there ;  the 
ambitious  or  selfish  man  certainly  cannot.  He  had  a  powerful  mind, 
and  all  the  domestic  feelings  of  the  strongest  class,  and  was  wUhotU  am- 
hitian.  All  his  strength  therefore  had  been  concentrated  upon  home. 
The  wish  to  gain  brighter  smiles  there,  had  urged  him  on  in  his  public 
career,  more  than  fame  or  the  dazzling  tribute  of  public  admiration ; 
and  his  feelings  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  save  his  little  daughter ; 
and  she  but  brought  to  mind,  whenever  he  looked  upon  heri  the  magni- 
tude of  his  loss. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  time  gradually  moderated  his  grief,  as  he  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place,  seeking  to  escape  from  himself.  Politics  once 
more  attracted  his  attention,  but  it  was  only  impulsively,  for  the  moment, 
or  at  times  when  some  darling  principle  was  at  stake,  and  a  sudden  and 
daring  effort  might  save  it.  In  this  way  he  became  an  independent  can- 
didate for  Congress  against  both  parties,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
breaking  down  the  caucus  system,  which  was  at  that  time  carried  to  a 
debasing  excess.  He  succeeded  in  breaking  it  down  for  the  time ; 
and  although  of  course  defeated  in  the  election,  his  friends  were  grati- 
fied at  the  large  vote  which  he  polled,  and  the  strong  evidence  of  popu- 
larity which  met  him  at  all  points ;  but  he  remain^  indifferent  to  that 
which  happened  around  him  ;  and  Texas  at  the  time  exciting  conside*. 
rable  attention,  he  turned  his  steps  thitherward,  with  the  intention  of 
traveling  through  it,  merely  for  amusement. 

Arrived  in  Texas,  which  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  his  future  career, 
though  little  dreamed  of  then,  he  found  the  excitement  concerning  Mexi- 
can oppression  to  be  strong,  and  daily  gaining  strength.  The  Congress 
had  been  turned  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  many  other  aggres- 
sions, at  which  we  cannot  even  glance.  After  having  passed  some  time 
in  the  country,  with  growing  interest  in  it,  and  indignation  at  the  Mexi- 
cans,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  people,  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal 
to  them  upon  their  sufferings,  and  the  insolent  arrogance  of  their  op- 
pressors ;  first  broached  the  subject  of  a  revolution,  and  informed  them 
of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  country ;  urged  them  to  let 
all  half-way  measures  alone,  or  attempts  at  reconciliation,  and  promised 
to  be  theirs  in  a  struggle  for  independence  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood. 
He  afterward  met  Stephen  F.  Austin,  another  meeting  was  called,  and 
Austin's  speech  on  that  occasion  reconciled  the  people,  who  had  been 
divided  about  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  He  had  just  returned  from 
his  Mexican  imprisonment,  and  they  saw  from  his  statement  that  war 
was  inevitable,  and  they  determined  to  resist  the  enemy  to  the  death. 
After  travelling  through  the  country,  addressing  the  people,  and  aiding 
the  operations  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  Lamar  returned  to  Georgia  to 
settle  his  afikirs  and  replenish  his  purse ;  but  while  so  engaged,  he  re* 
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oeived  a  letter  from  the  unfortunate  Fannin,  urging  his  return,  and  stating 
that  the  enemy  had  arrived,  and  was  devastating  the  country.  Fired 
with  zeal  for  the  cause,  he  hastened  his  departure,  but  some  delay  was 
unavoidable,  and  he  at  last  arrived  at  Velasco,  there  first  to  learn  that 
the  Alamo  had  fallen,  and  that  Fannin  and  his  companions  had  been 
murdered.  Many  of  them  had  been  Lamar's  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  with  a  sad  heart,  and  earnest  longing  for  vengeance,  he  set  out  on 
foot  for  the  army,  having  found  it  impossible  to  procure  a  horse  at 
Velasco,  from  which  place  the  inhabitants  were  flying  away  in  terror. 
After  walking  thirty  miles,  he  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  horse  of 
some  Indians,  and  hastening  on,  soon  joined  the  army  which  was  lying 
at  Groc6s,  on  the  Brazos.  Here  discontent  was  loud  in  its  utterances 
against  General  Houston,  because  he  still  continued'  retreating ;  and 
many  of  the  leaders  threatened  to  leave  unless  they  were  led  on  to  action. 
Alarmed  by  the  excitement  about  him,  the  commander-in-chief  with  the 
army  moved  forward  the  next  day  to  San  Jacinto,  where  the  Mexicans 
were  met,  and  afler  some  slight  skirmishing,  the  two  armies  encamped 
in  the  open  prairies  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart ;  and  the  night 
wad  spent  by  the  Texians  in  watchfulness,  and  hope  that  the  morning 
sun  would  see  then}  hand  to  hand  with  the  foe.  The  morning  passed, 
however,  and  still  Houston  delayed  the  action,  until  impatience  again 

frew  loud ;  and  at  last  Colonel  Sherman,  with  the  cavalry,  (which 
lamar  had  joined  as  a  private,  after  purchasing  the  most  powerful  horse 
in  the  camp,)  were  ordered  out  to  alarm  the  enemy,  attack  them  if  he 
saw  fit,  and  the  support  of  the  infantry  was  promised  if  necessary. 
The  Texians  moved  on,  burning  with  desire  to  avenge  their  murdered 
friends  at  the  Alamo  and  Goliad.  As  the  Mexicans  saw  them  advancing, 
their  own  cavalry  moved  in  advance  of  the  line  to  meet  them,  and  a 
regiment  of  infantry  filed  off  on  their  flank  to  cover  the  retreat  if  neces- 
sary. As  soon  as  the  Texians  came  within  range  of  fire,  they  moved 
forward  with  a  gallop,  and  a  sharp  but  short  conflict  ensued ;  for  the 
Mexicans  were  armed  with  spears  which  kept  their  opponents  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  the  Texians,  not  receiving  the  support  from  their  own 
army  which  had  been  promised,  retreated  some  fifty  yards ;  but  a  rally- 
ing cry  was  raised,  and  the  party  again  returned  to  the  charge,  with 
Lamar  at  its  head.  This  time  the  attack  was  more  fierce  but  soon  over, 
and  both  parties  began  retreating,  save  Lamar,  who  with  the  '  spirit  of 
the  battle'  upon  him  still  kept  up  with  the  retreating  Mexicans,  hewing 
his  way  among  them  hand  to  hand  with  each  opponent,  as  if  blind  or  in- 
different to  his  danger.  Turning  an  instant,  he  saw  Colonel  Rusk  at 
some  distance,  surrounded  by,  and  keeping  at  bay,  four  or  five  Mexicans. 
Plunging  his  spurs  into  his  maddened  horse's  sides,  he  dashed  on  to  the 
rescue,  and  hewed  down  the  first  of  the  Mexicans,  striking  his  knee 
however  with  the  full  force  of  his  speed  against  the  saddle  of  his  adver- 
sary, as  he  sent  him  to  eternity.  The  blow  upon  Lamar's  knee  gave 
him  intolerable  pain ;  he  felt  as  if  he  had  received  a  mortal  wound : 
all  thin^  swam  around  him,  and  for  the  moment  he  lost  all  cpnscious- 
ness.  Recovering  again,  he  found  he  was  alone  ;  the  three  remaining 
Mexicans  had  fled  toward  their  party,  and  Colonel  Rusk  toward  his. 
Now  came  an  act  of  reckless  daring  seldom  equalled.     On  Lamar^s 
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right  was  the  regiment  of  Mexican  lalaDtry,  and  a  direet  line  to  hisowa 
anny  would  hrinff  him  within  one  hq&dred  and  fifty  yards  of  Uiem ;  on 
his  left  was  a  dump  of  trees,  round  wjiich  his  retreating  party  had 
passed  in  safety.  Should  he  follow  them  on  a  run,  land  without  dai^er, 
or  go  by  the  direct  line  ?  He  ohose  the  latter,  and  turning  towarothe 
camp,  in  sight  of  the  two  armies,  he  lealked  Ms  horse  the  entire  distance 
while  the  Mexican  regiment  werefirit^  at  him  along  their  Uneas  he  passed. 
He  heard  the  balls  whistle  about  his  head,,  but  reached  the  camp  unhurt, 
and  by  acclamation  was  selected  to  command  the  cavalry  for  the  next 
day's  epgagement.  Morning  again  broke  upon  an  eager,  an][iious  and 
busy  mass  of  beings ;  atld  soon  after  mid-day  came  off  the  famoua  bat- . 
tie  or  rather  rout  of  San  Jacinto.  Lamar  not  only  commanded  but  led 
bis  band,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  •figl^t,  hewing  to :  pieces  the 
wretches  who  opposed  his  career,  and  by  his  enbrts  in  the  work  of  death, 
rendered  his  sword-arm  useless  for  sereral  days  after.  The  cTents  of 
that  day  of  slaughter  are  too  well  known  to  repeat  the  details  here*  Over 
six.hundred  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  some  forty  Texiaos  killed  or 
wounded. 

tSoon  after  the  battle,  Lamar  Was  called  into  the  cabinet  a»  Secretary 
of  War,  the  important  question  bef(n*e  which  was, '  Shall  we  shoot  Santa, 
Anna,  or  treat  with  him  V  Lamar  was  for  the  former,  and  wrote  a  pow. 
erful  paper  setting  forth  his  views;  but  other  councils  prevailed,  and 
the  tyrant  was  let  loose  again  upon  his  career  of  blood.  Soon  after, 
Lamar  was  appointed  Greneral  of  the  Army,  and  the  following  year, 
at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  bis  friends,  became  a  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  and  was  duly  elected  under  Greneral  Houston.  /After  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate  at  Columbus  for  some  time,  he  obtained  leave 
of  a^taioe,  and  returned  to  Georgia  to  settle  his  affairs,  where  he  re-^ 
mained  some  months,  and  again  came  back  to  his  loved  and  adopted 
country.  His  term  of  office  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  after  urgent 
solictiation  On  the  part  of  his*  friends,  for  he  wished  to  retire  to  private 
life,  he  was  induced  to  become  a  candidate  fpr  the  Presidency.  Hie 
other  party,  as  soon  as  they  knew  who  Was  to  be  their  opponent,  with- 
drew their  candidate;  and  Lamar  was  elected  without  opposition  tp  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  in  whose  army  a  few  years' before 
he  had  been  a  private  soldier. 

,  Lamar  fbund  the  government  affairs  of  Texas  in  a  rather  chaotio 
state,  each  man  doing  literally  that  which  seemed  good  unto  him,  for  his 
predecessor  had  left  things  in  about  the  jtafne  state  in  which  he  found 
them ;.  having  had  no>  moral  courage,  and  caring  more  to  reward  parti- 
sans, and  indulge  in  sensual  excesses,  than  bring  order  out  of  the  unruly 
elements  about  him.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  personal  popularity ; 
the  higher  qualities  of  head  and  heart  were  wanting. 

As  quickly  as  possible  Laipar  had  the  diplomatic  corps  organized| 
and  under  his  administration  the  Snprehie  Court  held  Its  fi^t  sitthigv  : 
he  soon  established  those  checks  and  balances  in  the  various  depart- 
ments apd  offices^  without  which  goyeriiment  soon  becomes  an  anarchy* 
.With  regard  to  the  Indians,  Hoiistcm's  policy  had  been  tp  leave  the 
frontiers  unprotected,  with  a  view  of  concentrating  ihe  settlements ;  and 
many  a  scene  of  cruelty  and  blood  was  the  consequence.    The  protec' 
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tion  of  the  frontier  and  removal  of  these  Indians  was  one  of  the  first 
objects  which  Lamar  endeavored  to  obtain.  With  the  determination  to 
do  so  peaceably  if  he  could,  bloodily  if  he  muaU  he  made  overtures  to 
the  principal  tribes  for  their  removal  beyond  the  Red  River,  proposing 
to  pay  for  their  improvements  and  for  the  property  which  they  could  not 
take  away.  They  readily  consented,  but  required  some  months  delay  to 
prepare,  which  was  granted  ;  but  soon  after  a  courier  was  captured  with 
documents  which  proved  that  the  Indians  were  in  league  with  Mexico, 
and  preparing  for  war.  They  were  then  told  that  they  must  go,  and  at 
once ;  but  Lamar  was  still  willing  to  pay  them,  although  they  had  placed 
themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  m«rcy  ;  but  the  Cherokees  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  showed  a  front  of  rifles  and  tomahawks,  instead  of  negotiation 
and.  parchment.  The  Texians,  however,  had  also  been  on  the  alert : 
two  battles  were  fought,  and  the  red  men  scourged  and  driven  from  the 
country.  The  most  ferocious  being  driven  away,  the  other  tribes  were 
removed  by  treaty  without  diflUculty,  and  their  improvements  paid  for  at 
a  valuation  in  specie ;  Lamar  being  determined  to  do  them  justice,  while 
securing  the  safety  of  his  own  countrymen.  The  Indians  are  now  in 
the  place  assigned  them,  and  in  peace  and  prosperity  instead  of  continual 
turmoil  with  the  whites,  aggravated  by  their  conflicting  interests.  The 
friendly  Indians  were  paid  for  their  services  as  warriors  or  spies,  and 
had  their  share  of  the  spoils  taken  in  battle.  General  Lamar  also  made 
strenuous  exertions  with  regard  to  education,  but  succeeded  in  getting 
from  Congress  only  scanty  appropriations  for  that  purpose. 

The  Navy  was  also  built  up  and  sustained  during  his  administration  ; 
and  among  other  important  results  was  the  protection  of  Galveston,  the 
key  of  the  country,  where  the  Mexicans  had  meditated  a  descent ;  but 
they  were  soon  put  upon  the  defensive  by  the  spirit  and  courage  of 
Commodore  Moore.  And  during  the  same  period,  the  independence  of 
Texaa  was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land. The  expedition  to  Santa  F6,  so  little  understood,  was  made  under 
Lamar's  direct  supervision.  He  had  always  been  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  extending  their  jurisdiction  to  that  place,  which  was 
within  the  limits  of  Texas  by  the  treaty  of  independence  framed  with 
Santa  Anna ;  and  a  regiment  of  regular  soldiers  was  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  his  administration,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  theCaman- 
ches  to  Santa  F6,  and  then  taking  possession  of  it ;  but  the  soldiers 
were  employed  in  driving  out  the  Cherokees,  and  afterward  disbanded 
by  Congress.  Still  Lamar  saw  the  importance  of  diverting  the  immense 
trade  of  Santa  F€  through  its  natural  channel,  Texas,  and  that  it  would 
enable  the  country  to  support  its  government  and  pay  off  its  debt.  He 
therefore  held  to  his  original  purpose,  and  despatched  a  regiment  of  vol- 
unteers under  the  command  of  a  gentleman  of  talent  and  unflinching 
courage,  General  Hugh  McLeod ;  but  for  causes  beyond  his  control, 
the  expedition  failed,  leaving  him  entirely  without  merited  censure  or 
reproach. 

But  perhaps  the  best  feature  of  Lamar^s  administration  was  the  ap- 
pointments he  made  to  office.  No  wire-pullers  and  hungry  applicants 
were  the  chosen  ones ;  but  with  his  clear  eye,  and  ready  perception  of 
character,  the  able  men^  men  of  integrity,  those  who  had  Uie  eye  to  see 
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and  will  to  do,  were  selected,  and  in  most  cases  without  their  seeking, 
often  without  their  knowledge.  But  we  must  leave  him  with  this  hur- 
ried  sketch.  His  term  of  office  closed ;  and  he  has  since,  in  his  Texian 
home  or  in  travelling,  quietly  watched  the  progress  of  events  on  which, 
if  in  his  proper  sphere,  he  should  be  placing  the  impress  of  his  mind  : 
but  with  the  quiet  of  private  life  came  back  some  of  his  old  indolence, 
some  of  his  old  sadness  \  and  his  friends  have  been  unable  again  to 
draw  him  from  his  seclusion. 

General  Lamar  is  now  in  his  forty-sixth  year ;  but  the  many  sorrows 
which  the  higher  powers  have  seen  good  to  inflict  upon  him,  have  left 
their  impress,  and  he  appears  to  be  some  years  older.  .  He  is  of  the 
middle  size,  with  a  frame  which  indicates  great  muscular  power ;  has 
blueish,  indolent-looking  eyes  when  unexcited ;  is  modest  and  retiring 
in  his  manners  and  address,  and  what  a  petit  maiire  might  call  some- 
what *  unpresentable  ;'  but  it  arises  from  a  carelessness  of  the  niceties 
in  the  matter  of  dress,  rather  than  from  any  want  of  dignity  or  graceful 
bearing ;  and  his  quiet  is  like  the  calm  sea  with  its  unfathomable 
depths,  ready,  when  opposed  in  its  course,  or  the  winds  are  abroad,  to 
rise  in  its  might,  and  rage  all-powerful,  until  its  errand  is  accomplished, 
then  fall  back  again  into  its  old  smiling  calm,  when  the  fairy  pleasure- 
boat  can  ride  on  its  bosom  in  safety.  As  a  friend  he  is  unchangeable; 
he  avoids  or  is  careless  about  the  bustle  and  crowd  of  social  life,  and 
contact  with  strangers :  he  seeks  for  that  little  circle  which  will  form 
itself  round  every  one  who  has  a  heart  and  soul  of  large  capacity. 
Among  those  whom  he  loves,  and  who  love  him,  he  participates  unre- 
strainedly in  the  joys  of  social  intercourse.  Eloquent  in  debate,  he  yet 
has  little  of  the  finish  of  scholar-like  oratory  ;  but  never  speaking  unless 
his  own  feelings  are  deeply  interested  in  the  cause,  his  bursts  of  elo* 
quence  seldom  fail  to  carry  his  hearers  with  him  ;  <  for  as  face  answers 
to  face,  so  does  the  heart  of  man  to  man.'  This  holds  as  good  now  as 
when  it  was  penned  centuries  ago.  Lavish  in  expenditure,  he  seems  to 
have  little  idea  of  the  value  of  money,  except  as  a  means  whereby  to 
work  out  the  end  immediately  before  him,  to  reward  those  who  assist 
hitn  in  so  doing;  and  to  answer  the  calls  of  friendship. 

The  strong  feature  of  Lamar's  character  however  is  his  indomitable 
dare-devil  courage,  and  that  ready  ability  to  do,  on  the  spur  of  the  nx>- 
ment,  when  the  danger  becomes  more  imminent,  that  which  it  would 
have  required  the  safety  and  reflection  of  the  closet  for  most  others  to 
have  perceived  as  the  best  course.  When  thoroughly  excited,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  no  feeling  or  thought  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  death ; 
but  in  singleness  of  purpose,  be  it  for  right,  justice,  or  revenge,  dashes 
on  to  the  end  in  view,  though  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  be  the 
course  thereto ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  faults  of  his  character,  that  in  minor 
causes  of  dispute,  he  displays  unnecessary  fierceness  and  harshness, 
being  unable  to  forgive  or  tolerate  those  whom  he  believes  to  be  acting 
with  selfishness,  duplicity,  or  injustice. 

His  intellectual  character  is  more  reflective  than  perceptive,  and  his 
mind  instinctively  as  it  were  tears  the  covering  from  things,  and  looks 
down,  down  at  the  things  themselves,  in  their  native  beauty  or  deformi- 
ty ;  beginning  at  the  point,  by  one  grasp  of  strong  common  sense,  where 
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others  after  arrive  by  long  and  laborious  processes  of  thought.  Would 
that  we  had  space  to  examine  his  character  more  in  detail,  but  we 
must  dose.  Much  of  the  old  Roman  we  find  in  him;  much  of  the 
great  man  ;  may  we  soon  see  him  in  his  proper  sphere,  the  high  places 
among  his  people ;  a  pole-star  to  the  lovers  of  right,  and  a  terror  to 
evil-doers!  ».  o. 


P   A    N    N    y 


Through  the  broad  rolling  prairie  I  'Q  merrily  ride, 
Though  fitther  may  frown,  and  though  mother  may  chide, 
To  the  green  leafy  island,  the  laigeat  of  three, 
That  sleep  in  the  midst  of  that  silent  green  sea ; 
For  there  my  dear  Fannt,  my  gentle  young  Fannt, 
My  own  darling  Fannt,  is  waiting  forme. 


Ho,  Selim !  push  on !  the  green  isle 's  still  afar. 

And  morning's  i^ale  light  duns  tlie  morning's  large  itar| 

Before  the  sun  rises  slie  'II  watch  there  for  me. 

Her  eyes  like  twin  planets  that  gaze  on  the  sea ; 

My  young  black-eyed  Fanny,  my  winsome,  sweet  Fannt, 

My  own  darling  Fanny,  that  waiteth  for  me. 


Come,  sluggard !  I  'd  have  thee  go  faster  than  this ! 
There  are  ripe,  rosy  lips  that  I  'm  dying  to  kiss ; 
And  a  dear  litUe  breast  that  will  bound  with  delight. 
When  the  star  on  thy  forehead  first  glitters  in  sight; 
My  glad  Utile  Fanny,  my  arch,  merry  Fanny, 
My  graceful,  fair  Fanny,  no  star  is  so  bright. 


Then  her  soft  snowy  arms  round  me  fondly  will  twine, 
And  her  warm  dewy  lips  will  be  pressed  close  to  mine. 
And  her  full,  rosy  bosom  with  rapture  wiU  beat. 
When  again,  and  no  more  to  be  parted,  we  meet: 
My  young,  lovely  Fanny,  my  own  darling  Fanny, 
My  dear  modest  Fanny,  no  flower  is  so  sweet ! 


So  father  may  grumble,  and  mother  may  cry, 
And  sister  may  scold  —  I  know  very  well  why  i 
T  is  tliat  beauty  and  virtue  are  all  Fanny's  store, 
That  while  we  are  rich,  she  alas !  is  quite  poor : 
My  lovely  young  Fanny,  my  faithful,  true  Fanny, 
My  own  darling  Fanny,  I  '11  love  you  the  more. 


Ho,  Selim !  fleet  Sellm !  bound  fast  o'er  the  plain ! 
The  morning  advances,  the  stars  swiftly  wane  : 
I  see  in  the  distance  the  green  leafy  isle. 
Between  us  and  it  stretches  many  a  mile ; 
Where  my  lovely  young  Fanny,  my  own  darling  Fanny, 
Shall  welcome  us  ooth,  with  a  tear  and  a  smile. 
lAttU  Rock,  JrkmnMi,  almmm  P»s. 
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A       PIONEER       SKETCH. 


SmAWX     7R01C      VATtTRK. 


Your  contributors,  Mr.  Editor,  describe  with  entertaining  particu- 
larity the  characteristics  of  persons  and  places  east  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  but  less  frequently  adventure  this  side  of  them.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken  in  my  observations,  the  west  abounds  with  persons  and  in- 
cidents  capable  of  affording  unto  ears  and  eyes  polite  excellent  food  for 
amusement  and  reflection.  Our  western  sky,  although  much  bedim- 
med  with  the  pervading  smoke  of  fallow-fires,  is  nevertheless  at  times 
singularly  transparent,  serene,  and  beautiful.  Whether  illumined  by 
the  rays  of  effulgent  morning,  or  resplendent  with  the  far-beaming  glo- 
ries of  the  setting  sun,  or  rejoicing  in  the  soft,  silver  light  of  a  high- 
riding  moon  and  stars,  it  draws  the  soul  toward  it  lovingly,  as  the  yearn- 
ing heart  of  a  child  is  drawn  to  its  mother.  Our  rivers,  sluggish  as 
they  often  are,  and  wanting  the  vivacity  of  mountain  streams  that  leap 
and  dance  continually  from  the  hill-tops  to  the  ocean,  sweep  onward 
with  a  more  majestic  power,  and  are  crowned  with  many  a  hoar  and 
grand  old  forest.  You  that  love  to  trace  the  lineaments  of  Antiquity, 
which  of  her  features  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon  or  Palmyra 
beam  with  the  life  of  so  many  ages  as  those  primeval  works  of  God  ! 
PetrsB,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Balbec,  have  beheld  her  presence,  and  still 
bear  witness  of  her  handiwork ;  but  these  old  forests  were  the  haunts  of 
her  infancy,  the  sylvan  bowers,  the  try  sting-places  of  her  palmy  days. 

Many  of  our  houses  and  fields  wear  a  rougher  and  less  finished  aspect 
than  those  in  an  older  country ;  yet  shall  you  see,  and  that  not  unfre- 
quently,  spots  more  blessed  than  the  rest,  where  neatness  and  comfort 
greet  you  with  their  smiling  symbols.  Our  population,  like  the  face  of 
the  country  it  inhabits,  is  robust  and  blooming  ;  full  of  hardihood  and 
adventure ;  the  pioneer  traits  gradually  receding  and  fading,  but  still 
forming  the  ground- work  of  the  picture,  on  which  are  beheld  choice 
flowers  of  gentleness  and  virtue  and  true  manhood.  It  is  nowhere  so 
rough  and  forbidding  but  that  when  approached  with  the  tale  of  weak- 
ness and  sorrow,  like  the  rock  smitten  of  the  prophet's  rod  it  will  send 
forth  gushing  and  generous  streams  of  sympathy  and  protection.  Not  yet 
arrived  at  the  stage  of  progress  and  leisure  most  favorable  for  the  culti- 
vation of  letters,  Genius  exhibits  herself  flaming  every  way,  like  the 
sword  of  the  cherubim  round  about  the  gates  of  Eden,  and  with  her 
streaming  oriflammes,  lights  and  cheers  on  the  masses  in  their  wonder- 
ful march  of  improvement.  Western  towns  do  not  in  general  present 
the  same  bright  and  rural  appearances  observed  in  New-England  and 
some  other  of  the  Atlantic  States.  They  are  less  extended  and  more 
compactly  built,  and  frequently  dingy  with  coal  smoke.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  plants  and  flowers,  which  is  by  no  means  neglected,  is  oflen  car- 
ried on  in  choice  retreats  and  secluded  plats  of  ground ;  so  that  while 
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the  show  of  yards  and  gardens  is  less  conspicuous,  it  does  not  argue  an 
absence  of  innocent  and  delicate  tastes.  Within  those  rows  of  dingy 
buildings  dwell  the  matrons  and  daughters  of  the  glowing  West,  instinct 
with  earnest  and  tender  affections.  As  one  star  differeth  from  another 
star  in  glory,  and  as  one  flower  diflereth  from  another  in  delicacy  and 
beauty,  these  daughters  and  matrons  differ  from  each  other  in  degrees 
of  womanly  perfection.  Were  I  compelled  to  mention  one  thing,  in 
some  measure  characteristic  of  them  all,  it  would  be  the  possession  of 
the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  the  dashing  impulses  of  their  husbands  and 
brothers.  There  is  a  laughing  *  divinity  that  shapes  their  ends,  rough 
hew  them  how  you  will.'  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  competence  and 
venerable  age  in  retirement.  But  whether  it  is  that  Time,  like  a  native 
of  the  forest,  has  learned  to  cover  up  the  marks  of  his  journey,  or  that 
growing  old  is  not  encouraged  by  public  sentiment ;  or  that  the  young 
only  seek  their  destinies  here,  and  age  and  sorrow  find  a  more  conge- 
nial soil ;  it  is  remarkable  to  observation  that  youth  and  vigor  are  3ie 
predominating  style  of  the  western  people. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  correct  what  I  fear  is  an  erroneous  impression 
in  regard  to  our  climate.  If  it  be  supposed  by  any  that  we  are  seldom 
visited  by  rains,  or  seldom  enjoy  that  highest  perfection  of  all  weather 
called  '  sloppy  ;'  or  that  our  highways  are  monotonous  and  dry,  I  can 
assure  them,  from  the  depths  of  an  experience  long  enough  to  justify  the 
statement,  that  neither  is  the  fact.  The  mistake  must  have  arisen  from 
observations  made  only  in  summer  and  autumn.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  months,  all  kinds  of  weather,  not  furnished  at  other  seasons, 
are  supplied  in  plentiful  abundance.  Hail-stones  in  this  fertile  country 
grow  to  a  very  creditable  size ;  and  although  civilization  here  has  had 
but  the  growth  of  half  a  century,  chain-lightning,  both  plain  and  oma- 
mental,  is  done  with  a  neatness  and  despatch  seldom  surpassed^  even  in 
Europe. 

At  convenient  intervals  of  time,  not  very  remote  from  each  other,  our 
city  is  visited  by  a  group  of  figures,  now  become  familiar  to  us  all,  but 
whose  history  is  among  the  forgotten  legends  of  the  early  settlements. 
The  foremost  of  the  group  is  an  animal  of  the  horse  species,  bearing  a 
configuration  that  usually  ranks  one  degree  lower  than  that  noble  ani- 
mal. He  is  a  quadruped  whose  kind  figured  more  conspicuously  in  an- 
cient history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  than  it  does  at  present,  and  whose 
name  and  nature  seem  of  late  in  great  danger  of  depreciation  and  loss, 
by  being  confounded  with  some  descriptions  of  the  human  family.  It  is 
with  some  a  matter  of  concern  and  doubt  whether  they  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  ever  to  have  belonged  to  four-legged  creatures.  The  size  and 
altitude  of  his  ears  belong  to  the  fancy-superlative  order,. and  preclude 
all  discussion  as  to  the  nomenclature  of  his  class.  The  purpose  for 
which  his  peculiarities  were  devised  were  doubtless  wise,  but  must  re- 
main  inscrutable.  Were  they  of  human  contrivance,  it  would  in 
modem  times,  and  with  modem  associations,  be  hard  to  resist  the  im- 
pression that  they  originated  in  some  sly  humor  or  lurking  sense  of 
drollery.  If  allowed  the  license  of  ancient  mythology,  and  at  liberty  to 
imagine,  without  irreverence,  that  the  Great  First  Cause,  embracing 
witlun  itself  all  faculties  and  causes  in  harmonious  and  sublime  per- 
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fection,  could  have  existed  even  but  for  a  moment  in  a  state  correspond- 
ing to  what  we  mean  by  sleep  ;  when  all  the  faculties  save  one  are  at 
rest,  and  that  one  is  left  to  act  in  full  vigor,  unbalanced  and  uncorrected 
by  the  rest ;  we  might  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  by 
supposing  that  the  peculiar  faculty,  which  afterward  entered  Hearth, 
and  through  bis  instrumentality  amused  the  world,  did  seize  its  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  the  prodigy  in  question.  Second  only  to  his  ears, 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  his  forward  extrenrity,  are  two  shining  watch- 
ful eyes.  Their  glance  is  slow,  cautious,  and  reflective,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  self  reliance,  somewhat  subdued  by  a  consciousness  that  he 
is  not  appreciated,  but  signifying  nevertheless  entire  pertinacity  of  pur- 

C.  His  body  is  covered  with  a  rough  coat  of  hair,  having  the  dull 
of  age,  like  grass  which  has  been  exposed  to  wintry  storms.  Pen- 
dent from  the  latter  part  of  the  vertebral  column  hangs  the  most  active 
and  significant  member  of  the  entire  beast.  It  is  covered  with  hair  re- 
sembling that  which  adorns  the  other  parts  of  the  animal,  with  the  tri- 
fling diflerence  of  being  a  little  longer.  The  oflice  of  this  member  ap- 
pears  to  be  manifold.  In  hot  weather  it  is  used  as  a  sort  of  *  home 
squadron,*  to  cruise  along  the  coasts  and  protect  the  main  body  or  con- 
tinent from  piratical  insects  and  other  hostile  interlopers.  During  pe- 
riods of  recreation  and  rest  it  performs  numerous  fantastic  evolutions, 
expressive  of  hilarity,  and  other  sentiments  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
But  on  great  emergencies  it  retreats  into  port,  and  lies  significantly 
along  the  haunches,  partly  as  a  harbor-defence^  and  partly,  it  is  presu- 
med, by  way  of  concentration  of  forces.  The  usual  appearance  of  the 
beast  is  taciturn  and  thoughtful,  with  a  slight  touch  of  conscious  mar- 
tyrdom and  melancholy.  Yet  when  moved  to  <  wreak  his  thoughts  upon 
expression,'  his  voice  resounds 

'  wiUi  like  timoroni  accents  end  dire  jrell. 

As  when,  by  nif  ht  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spied  in  populous  cities.' 

Gifted  with  singular  power  in  making  himself  heard,  there  is  yet  a 
want  of  exactness  in  articulation,  of  euphony  in  the  general  modulation 
of  his  voice,  and  of  taste  in  the  emphasis.  An  asthma  carried  on  by 
powerful  machinery  would  give  some  faint  idea  of  his  oratory.  With- 
out committing  myself  too  strongly  on  the  subject,  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  his  general  *  delivery'  would  be  improved  by  taking  lessons 
with  some  skilful  professor  of  elocution.  At  least,  such  I  have  known 
to  be  the  result  with  several  individuals  who  possessed  natural  endow- 
ments fully  equal  to  his.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  expression  of  charac- 
ter, in  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  If  it  be  true,  as 
maintained  by  some  learned  and  ingenious  divines,  whose  opinions  in 
spiritual  matters  deserve  entire  reverence,  that  every  natural  object  is 
so  formed  as  to  illustrate  and  impress  some  great  moral  idea,  it  would 
seem  to  be  worthy  of  profound  conjecture,  in  what  particular  chapter 
of  natural  theology  the  subject  of  this  sketch  should  be  placed.  The 
writer  is,  alas!  but  too  little  acquainted  with  metaphysical  science  to 
do  more  than  bring  his  doubt  in  humiliation  of  spirit,  and  lay  it  down 
at  the  door  of  the  great  temple  of  truth,  and  there  leave  it  for  some 
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favored  janitor,  to  be  borne  Inward  toward  the  consecrated  shrine,  be- 
fore whose  presence,  as  by  the  celestial  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear,  all 
darkness  and  error  are  transformed  into  light.  The  second  figure  of 
the  group  has  no  peculiarities  worthy  of  particular  notice.  It  is  a  small 
cart,  showing  marks  of  age  and  exposure,  wrought  with  unpolished 
hands  from  the  entrails  of  the  forest,  made  fast  by  a  harness  and  thills 
to  the  animal. 

The  last  figure  to  be  described,  and  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  group, 
is  a  human  female,  with  a  complexion  of  no  positive  hue.     White  it 
certainly  is  not ;  nor  yet  black,  nor  copper-colored,  but  stiU  such  as 
could  not  have  been  formed  if  either  of  these  had  been  absent.     It  may 
be  called  a  sort  of  amalgam  of  them  all ;  a  compromise  between  mid- 
night and  high  noon,  with  a  neutralizing  quantity  of  eclipse.     Her  per- 
son is  of  medium  height,  and  round  compact  proportions,  such  as  might 
have  been  accompanied  with  activity,  and  now  indicate  considerable 
hardihood  and  power  of  endurance.     Her  hair  has  been  black,  but  time 
and  exposure  have  changed  it,  and  her  whole  appearance,  although  as 
far  as  need  be  from  youthful,  bespeaks  perpetuity  rather  than  age. 
Guiding  with  ropes  the  beast  above  described,  she  rides  on  a  seat  fixed 
firmly  in  the  centre  of  the  cart,  so  that  it  can  neither  move  nor  yield ; 
most  commonly  carrying  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  well  supplied  with  the 
weed,  and  a  whip  or  goad  in  one  hand.     The  whole  group  is  a  unit ;  no 
one  of  them  is  ever  seen  without  all  the  rest.     They  make  their  appear- 
ance unheralded,  from  some  unknown  abode,  and  having  accomplished 
their  mission,  depart  unmolested.     The  oldest  inhabitants  speak  of  them 
as  associated  with  their  earliest  recollections  of  the  place,  but  none 
know  whence  they  came  or  whither  they  go.     No  one  has  heard  or 
known  aught  of  evil  to  treasure  up  against  them ;  and  in  proportion  as 
they  have  become  objects  of  curious  notoriety,  the  good-will  and  amia- 
ble regard  of  the  public  attend  them.     Notwithstanding  their  apparently 
defenceless  condition,  no  rude  salutation  or  boisterous  mirth  ever  greets 
them.      Subjects  less  calculated  to  provoke  merriment  and  intrusion 
would  scarcely  pass  unimproved  by  wicked  boys  and  street  vagrants. 
But  upon  these,  old  father  Time  has  laid  his  benediction,  and  without 
becoming  venerable,  they  have  won  the.  immunity  and  wear  the  honors 
of  age.     The  more  superstitious  of  our  citizens  regard  them  with  mis- 
doubting eyes,  and  trace  resemblances  between  them  and  the  descrip- 
tions contained  in  certain  symbolic  passages  of  Holy  Scripture.    Others 
have  observed  a  connection  between  the  times*  and  manner  of  their 
coming  and  important  epochs,  such  as  marriages,  birth  and  loss  of  chil- 
dren, memorable  storms,  and  the  like,  and  have  deduced  therefrom  signs 
and  proverbs.     The  most  notable  nurse  of  the  city  has  discovered  it  to 
be  an  infallible  sign,  that  if  this  group  of  figures  makes  its  appearance 
during  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  February,  a  large  majority  of  chil- 
dren born  the  ensuing  year  will  be  boys  ;  but  if  they  come  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  same  month,  the  children  will  be  girls ;  and  that  so  often  as 
they  appear  on  Christmas  day,  duplicates  are  always  forthcoming  in  un- 
usual abundance.     A  victualler  believes  that  their  appearance  on  cer- 
tain days  is  followed  by  a  scarcity  of  hams,  and  *a  difficult  season  for 
the  curing  of  meats.    A  spinster  is  reported  to  have  reposed  her  hopep 
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upon  the  expectation  that  they  will  not  many  years  hence  arrive  on  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  February,  a  coincidence  that  is  supposed  never  yet 
to  have  occurred,  and  that  her  marriage  to  a  florid  gentleman  with  whis- 
kers will  speedily  follow. 

A  forlorn  but  sweet  little  girl,  the  only  child  of  a  young  married 
couple  in  humble  circumstances,  both  of  whom  died  and  left  her,  carries 
on  with  the  old  dame,  whenever  she  arrives  among  us,  a  commerce  of 
flowers  and  nuts.  The  little  beauty,  watchful  of  her  opportunity  and 
sure  of  her  reception,  throws  into  the  cart  one  or  more  flowers,  perhaps 
the  commonest  of  the  season,  but  nevertheless  plucked  with  care  and 
sanctified  with  the  love  of  a  pure  and  innocent  and  childish  heart.  The 
dame  generally  responds  to  this  ofiering  by  thrusting  her  brawny  hand 
deep  into  the  recesses  of  her  dress,  and  drawing  forth  a  well-fllled  palm 
of  beech-nuts  or  other  wild  fruit,  and  throwing  them  on  the  pavement 
for  the  child  to  gather.  Meanwhile  she  does  not  stop,  but  drives  on  in 
silent  and  good-natured  taciturnity,  showing  no  other  signs  of  pleasure, 
save  a  friendly  and  peculiar  motion  given  to  the  pipe  in  her  mouth. 
The  child  follows  with  her  eyes  until  she  has  passed  far  on,  gathers  up 
her  nuts  and  hies  with  them  to  her  pillow,  under  which  she  deposits  them 
as  an  offering,  in  turn,  to  the  great,  and  to  her  benign  genius  of  the 
realm  of  dreams.  The  poor  child  counts  upon  these  occasions  with 
great  fondness.  No  little  Knickerbocker  feels  more  delight  at  the  visits 
of  St.  Nicholas  of  a  Christmas  eve.  He  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb  has  in  His  tender  mercy  given  the  little  mourner  a  super- 
stition which,  somehow  or  other,  connects  this  commerce  with  the  un- 
known woman  in  the  cart,  with  the  assurance  that  her  father  and  mother, 
who  she  believes  still  love  and  watch  over  her  from  their  home  in  the 
skies,  will  on  the  night  following  visit  her  in  her  dreams.  She  says  it 
has  never  failed  her.  How  the  appearance  of  one  so  far  removed  in 
her  outward  lineaments  and  circumstances  from  exhibitions  of  sentiment 
and  the  common  ties  of  affection  should  awaken  in  this  little  creature 
the  seminal  thought  of  such  a  train,  leading  in  her  dreams  to  a  tempo- 
rary reunion  of  the  silver  chords  that  have  been  loosed,  is  beyond  the 
speculations  of  philosophy.  The  hearts  of  little  children  are  the  chosen 
repositories  for  God's  divinest  gifts ;  especially  when  swelling  with  earn- 
est emotions,  do  they  overflow  with  instincts  and  impulses  so  divinely 
beautiful  as  to  seem  inspired.  If  it  be  true  that  <  their  angels  do  dwell 
forever  in  the  presence  of  the  Father,'  may  not  their  childish  freaks  of 
devotion  to  those  who  seldom  attract  maturer  years  be  gentle  memen- 
toes of  His  everlasting  regard,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  whose 
*  banner  over  all  is  love  V 

Idle  curiosity  has  on  several  occasions  followed  the  old  woman,  al- 
though ever  at  respectful  distance,  to  trace  out  her  dwelling  place  ;  but 
whether  aware  of  their  design  and  reluctant  to  gratify  it,  or  whether  she 
makes  her  home  in  a  spot  far  remote,  her  course  on  such  occasions  has 
always  been  straight  onward,  until  her  pursuers  wearied  of  their  pur- 
pose, and  left  her  to  her  solitary  and  mysterious  ways. 

Twice  only,  according  to  tradition,  has  this  singular  group  suflered 
perturbation  from  the  passions.  Alas !  what  mortal  is  secure  from  the 
piercing  shafU  of  love !    What  celestial  panoply,  what  earthly  device. 
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can  save  from  his  unerring  aim  ?  He  scatters  the  arrows  of  his  quiver, 
riding  unseen  upon  the  earliest  rays  of  the  morning,  and  whithersoever 
they  go,  there  is  he  in  their  midst.  He  sends  them  to  the  hut  and  the 
palace,  and  with  the  zephyr  rustling  through  the  green  leaves  of  the 
forest.  He  planteth  them  by  the  wayside,  and  streweth  them  both  upon 
the  fallow  and  the  barren  ground.  He  splnneth  his  cunning  and  invisi- 
ble web  like  gossamer  among  the  dews  of  evening.  It  gathers  about 
us  unheeded,  within  the  halo  of  the  festive  lamp  ;  beneath  the  mild  sweet 
beams  of  the  queen  of  night  and  her  attendant  train,  and  in  deep  dark, 
ness  it  abideth,  growing  brighter  and  stronger  with  the  dawn.  He 
maketh  his  sport  of  our  security ;  he  laugheth  in  fierce  glee  at  our 
fanciful  safe-guards.  When  with  his  gun  and  pouch  the  sportsman 
wanders  forth  for  game,  he  first  tries  his  skill  in  arresting  the  flight 
and  bringing  to  the  earth  some  swift-winged  bird  of  the  upper  air; 
he  then  selects  the  fleetest  and  coyest  animals,  and  having  rendered  him- 
self complacent  by  a  succession  of  choice  triumphs,  he  becomes  less 
select  in  his  aim,  and  at  last  shoots  in  mere  wantonness  the  coarsest 
beasts  of  the  field  or  forest.  His  pouch  full  of  delicate  birds  for  the  table, 
he  nevertheless  pours  the  deadly  charge  into  raccoons,  and  buzzards, 
and  ground-hogs.  Or  if  perchance  he  seeks  game,  and  finds  it  not,  he 
vents  his  chagrin  by  shooting  the  bark  from  some  tree  more  gnarled  and 
knotty  than  the  rest.  In  like  manner  cruel  boys  grow  weary  of  the 
gay  plumage  and  sweet  songs  of  their  caged  birds,  and  the  graceful 
antics  of  their  pet  squirrels,  and  find  rare  delight  in  placing  coals  upon 
the  back  of  a  poor  awkward  mud-turtle.  The  turtle  is  common  and 
coarse,  but  to  see  him  with  coals  on  his  back,  to  see  him  put  forth  his 
head  and  claws,  and  grope  about  to  escape,  that  is  sport  indeed ! 

So  it  was,  as  the  story  goes,  with  Love  on  one  fine  morning  in  May. 
He  found  himself  bordering  upon  ennui,  and  resolved  to  seek  recreation 
by  a  novel  experiment  upon  the  animal  before  described.  On  approach- 
ing the  city  one  balmy  morning,  he  was  observed  to  turn  with  earnest- 
ness from  the  main  street  toward  a  post  on  the  side- walk.  Circumstances 
induced  the  belief  that  it  was  an  affair  of  sentiment,  and  his  mistress 
with  a  will  fully  equal  to  his  own,  reined  him  in  another  direction. 
Sincerity  and  constancy  were  parts  of  his  moral  being ;  and  so  deter- 
mined was  he,  under  the  impulses  of  this  tender  sensation,  that  he 
momentarily  forgot  the  higher  allegiance  due  his  mistress.  Finding 
that  he  could  go  not  one  step  his  own  way,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  travm 
no  other,  and  stood  with  his  nose  drawn  inward  to  the  point  of  wounded 
vanity  and  resolute  self-esteem,  looking  as  if  he  would  desire  to  say : 

'  I  DO  perceive  here  a  divided  duty: 
To  you  1  am  bound  for  life  and  edaeatioo} 
My  life  and  education  both  do  teach  me 
llow  to  respect  you.' 

But  on  the  other  hand  was  an  evident  protest  against  her  dictation  in 
affairs  of  the  heart.  The  upshot  was,  that  he  remained  perfectly  reso- 
lute and  perfectly  stationary  ;  preferring,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  mar- 
tyrdom, rather  to  suffer  a  wrong  than  to  do  one.  No  persuasion  could 
entice  him  from  his  purpose,  no  force  could  shake  his  dauntless  and 
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heroic  powers  of  endurance.     There  he  stood,  in  the  midst  of  a  gazing 
throng,  while  the  sun  rolled  onward  toward  the  meridian : 

'An  boor  pmad  00  — tlM  Turk  awolw!' 

His  mistress  ohserving  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  supposed  to  arise 
naturally  enough  from  an  empty  stomach,  the  opportunity  was  improyed, 
fmd  they  went  on  their  way  rejoicing : 

<  Tliat  bright  drMm  wis  Ui  Uat.' 

The  other  instance  referred  to,  relates  to  the  mistress  herself.  It  is 
said  that  a  number  of  years  ago  she  found  favor  in  the  sight  of  a  hun- 
ter, who  kept  his  hut  in  the  vicinity.  He  beset  her  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  her  visits  to  the  city,  and  assured  her  that,  next  to  his  dog  and 
gun,  he  loved  her  above  *  all  created  critters ;'  that  the  first  time  he 
*  drawed  sight  upon  her,'  he  felt  that  he  must  *  bring  her  down,'  or 
reckon  upon  himself  as  nothing  better  than  a  <  miss-fire'  for  life.  That 
between  '  plain-spoken  folks/  who  had  not  been  corrupted  by  '  lamin/ 
no  circumlocution  or  delay  was  needful  for  ceremony ;  that  for  himself 
he  had  taken  gooid  aim,  and  always  found  it  better  to  shoot  when  he 
was  ready,  than  to  wait  until  his  arms  trembled.  That  the  nearer  *  par. 
cussion'  the  better,  provided  it  was  *  raal  flint,  and  no  artificial  6xin'8.' 
In  short,  that  unless  she  would  drive  to  his  cabin  that  very  day,  and 
permit  herself  to  be  joined  to  him  in  the  mortal  coil  of  matrimony,  his 
affections  would  be  *  clean  bu'sted  up  and  gone.' 

Little  used  to  such '  tender  protestations,  couched  too  in  terms  emi- 
nently flowery,  felicitous,  and  enticing,  she  revolved  the  matter  for  two 
long  minutes,  and  gave  him  a  nod,  accompanied  by  a  significant  whifi* 
of  smoke,  denoting  her  intention  to  be  there.  The  hunter  hastened 
home  to  make  preparations  for  a  <  leetle  the  most  mountain^ous  and  di- 
varting'  event  of  his  whole  life.  She  was  observed  to  be  more  particular 
in  her  purchases  than  common  on  that  day  ;  and  as  Phcsbus  descended 
toward  the  evening  horizon,  she  turned  her  animal's  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  hunter's  cabin.  Alas !  who  can  portray  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
that  filled  her  meditative  and  peculiar  soul,  during  that  portentous 
ride  !  The  young  maiden,  long  ere  the  solemnization  of  the  appointed 
nuptials,  which  by  all  the  sanctities  of  law,  religion  and  love,  are  to 
unite  her  with  the  chosen  of  her  heart,  pensive  yields  her  mind  to  thick- 
coming  fancies,  and  by  anticipation  bathes  her  devoted  and  trustful  soul 
in  the  deep  ocean  of  hymeneal  bliss ;  little  forbodes  she  of  the  storms 
which  moan  over  its  surface,  or  the  wrecks  of  human  hopes  that  lie 
buried  there.  But  when  the  intervening  hours,  one  by  one,  have  spread 
their  pinions  and  flown  to  that  implacable  abyss,  where  not  one  moment 
can  ever  be  recalled,  and  the  long  wished-for  time  arrives ah,  hap- 
less, fond  maiden  \  there  stand  her  father  and  her  mother  dear,  in  whose 
genial  bosoms  she  has  hitherto  so  warmly  nestled  ;  whose  kind  protect- 
ing care,  through  every  vicissitude  of  childish  joy  and  sorrow  has 
been  her  shelter  and  support,  and  whose  disinterested,  tender  love,  by 
^n  unchangeable  decree  of  Gran  himself,  can  never  falter.  Their  de- 
light and  pride  b  she ;  their  little  bud,  long  watched  and  warmed  and 
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cherished,  now  blossomed  and  ready  to  be  plucked  from  the  parent  stem 
and  borne  away  from  their  sight!  There  stand  her  sisters  and  her 
brothers,  who  have  shared  her  cradle  ;  whose  infant  and  maturer  lives 
have  all  been  cast  like  her  own ;  with  the  same  elements  of  light  and 
shade ;  who  have  intermingled  their  thoughts  and  loves,  and  grown 
with  her  like  an  unbroken  roseate  wreath,  to  adorn  and  crown  the  de- 
cline of  paternal  age  ;  all  ready  to  kiss  their  fond  adieus,  and  awaiting 
the  anxious,  irretrievable  word  that  shall  consign  her  to  the  care  of 
another,  whose  home  is  not  their  home.  Oh  !  now,  how  the  lips  of  that 
parting  blossom  tremble !  how  blanched  her  forehead  !  how  her  eyes 
glisten  with  thick  suffusing  tears!  Peradventure  she  may  never  meet 
these  loved  and  tried  ones  more  ;  peradventure  he  for  whom  she  leaves 
them  all  behind  may  not  prove  true  !  How  she  stands  appalled  at  the 
dreadful  certainty  that  as  things  have  been  they  cannot  be  again,  forever 
and  forever!  Yet  underneath  this  load  of  trembling,  you  shall  see 
rising  up,  and  as  it  were  struggling  through  it,  the  abounding  hope  of 
a  young  pure  heart,  that  builds  an  infinite  trust  upon  the  untried  future. 
But  not  so  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch^  Parents  and  kindred  had 
she  none.  Buoyance  and  bloom,  if  ever  hers,  had  fled.  Flown  forever 
were  the  days  when  Love  could  gild  her  earth  and  sky  with  his  celestial 
hues,  or  fill  her  atmosphere  with  his  ambrosial  presence ;  when  one 
fond  footstep  could  startle  the  crimson  current  in  her  veins,  and  send  it 
mantling  to  her  temples,  or  drive  it  thence  and  concentrate  it  in  an  un- 
natural pressure  upon  her  bashful,  bursting  heart.  She  was  a  pioneeri 
and  had  survived  her  race !  Not  the  varied  sweetness  of  tree  and 
flower ;  not  the  landscape  stretching  far  away  in  unbroken  vernal  ffreen  ; 
nor  the  mellifluous  warbling  of  birds ;  no,  not  even  the  merry  cnirping 
of  squirrels,  and  their  nimble  sports ;  nor  the  mellow  radiance  of  the 
sun,  as  down  the  western  slope  of  heaven  he  rolled  his  royal  car,  and 
flung  his  gorgeous  rays  athwart  the  sky ;  nor  the  broken  masses  of 
cloud  that  floated  above,  deep  tinged  with  purple  and  silver,  and  gold, 
wafted  by  mild  zephyrs,  like  atrial  ships  through  the  blue  expansei 
charmed  her  spirit  into  that  deep  reverie.  But  with  her  and  before  her 
was  the  friend  that  had  been  the  companion  of  her  solitude  for  many 
weary  years.  Joyfully  had  be  shared  her  plenty,  and  without  murmur 
or  upbraiding  endured  with  her  fastings  and  privations.  Wearily  he 
travelled  on,  now  yielding  to  a  gentle  pull  on  this  side,  now  on  that. 
What  was  to  be  his  fate  ?  In  the  new  destiny  that  awaited  her,  was  he 
too  to  find  food  and  rest  and  shelter  ?  Or,  becoming  the  property  of  a 
new  master,  would  his  faithful  services  be  forgotten,  and  his  familiar 
features  sold  into  bondage  ;  doomed  to  draw  her  little  cart  no  more,  but 
to  wear  out  his  remaining  years  in  unrespited  toil  ?  He  who  had  borne 
her  so  many  miles  over  hill  and  dale,  was  it  just  or  generous  to  subject 
him  to  such  an  uncertain  fate  ?  Approaching  the  cabin,  she  scanned 
the  country  round  about  it  with  inquisitive  sober  eyes,  and  discovering 
no  shelter  save  the  solitary  hut  before  her,  she  seemed  to  have  taken 
her  resolution.  And  although  the  hunter  advanced  with  demonstrations 
of  joy  and  welcome,  she  still  looked  sober  and  resolved,  firmly  respond- 
ing  to  his  advances  in  monosyllables,  *  No  youdonHP  and  turning  the 
haad  of  her  beast  in  the  opposite  direction,  without  further  explanation 
or  iMrley,  ihe  drove  mpidly  from  the  spot,  to  visit  it  never  again. 
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The  hunter  bore  up  under  his  disappointment  as  many  have  done 
before  and  since :  he  attributed  her  conduct  to  motives  of  which  her 
nature  was  incapable,  and  reproached  her*memory  with  a  deliberate 
infidelity  of  which  her  heart  was  as  innocent  as  the  new.bom  lamb 
that  sports  upon  the  green.  He  declared  it  was  <  onnatural  as  civilized 
folks,'  <  onhuman  as  hangin'/  He  has  since  led  a  party  to  Oregon, 
and  is  reported  to  have  become  a  famous  politician  in  that  country, 
where  he  is  delighted  to  find  that  <  Nater  has  things  pretty  much  her 
own  way.' 


ATHiaST      FOR      LOYS. 


I  AM  athint  for  love ! 
And  eyes  are  near, 
like  loontauM  clear. 
Where  I  might  drink  my  fill : 
Bat  Duty  binds  me  in  a  stem  ckh 
Seals  op  those  founts  of  blessedness. 
And  fetters  down  my  will. 
And  home-bom  memories. 
And  home-loved  faces  from  my  heart  arise, 

In  venerable  might. 
Hang,  like  a  veil,  before  those  beaming  eyes^ 
And  hide  them  from  my  sight ! 

I  am  athint  for  love  ! 
And  lips  are  niffh, 
Whose  dewy  smile  allures  the  eye ; 
Whose  pressure  soft  unlocks,  with  curious  art. 
The  secret  wards  and  hibyrinchs  of  the  heart. 
Their  gently  murmuring  words  to  me  how  dear ! 

I  may  not  hear ! 
like  some  lorn  pilffrim  from  a  distant  land. 
Before  the  longed-for  omcle  I  stand ; 
At  distance  gaze  in  silence  there. 
And  may  no  nearer  move ; 
And  see  those  lips  yet  motionless,  nor  dare 
Unseal  their  silence  with  the  watch-word  '  Love !' 

My  soul  is  athirst  for  love ! 
Near  me  I  find 
A  polishcMl  mind. 
Whose  darti-orbed  windows,  'neath  their  rounded  brow, 
Now  flash  with  mirth,  and  now  with  feeling  glow. 
Aeveal  its  strength  and  symmetry. 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy. 
And  deareM  to  a  Christian's  soul. 
Religion's  wings  soft  brooding  o*er  the  whole ; 
Yet  dare  not  rove  with  it  along 
The  flowery  fields  of  song. 
Nor  strike  the  many-voicM  strings 
Of  higher,  holier  things  ! 

I  listen :  but  I  hear  no  '  dying  &I1 :' 
Silent  to  me  are  all ; 
Silent  as  those  sad  harps,  that,  quite  unstrung 
By  captive  Jodah's  woes  and  fears. 
On  bending  willows  hung ; 
While  the  sweet  songs  of  Zion  were  unsung, 
And  Babel's  ttrearos  laa  swoUen  with  IsiaePa  tears. 
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I  am  athint  for  love ! 
Yet  why,  mv  Soul,  thin  pennve  straiat 
She  feels  nut  for  thy  pain ! 
In  old  Arcadia's  woodland  green. 
When '  the  brif  ht  goddett  of  the  ailver  bow,' 
Attired  in  sylvan  sheen. 
With  merrv  triumph  laughed, 
And  sped  the  feathered  Bdaft, 
Reck'd  she  how  the  stricken  roe 

Dragged  throuffh  the  lensthening  glades 
And  gloomy  shades 
Her  wounded  life  along,  weary  and  slow ! 
Ah,  no! 

I  am  athirst  for  love ! 
And  yet  for  two  long  yens. 
Trembling  with  smothered  hopes  and  fears. 
Have  stood  beside  a  bright  inviting  stream 

As  if  'twere  all  —  a  dream ! 
Nor  ever  sunk  npon  my  knee,  to  dip 
Into  the  wave  my  parched  hp} 
But,  with  a  spell-bound  eye, 
Stood  still,  and  watched  that  sparkling  stieam  roU  by : 

And  now  I  go 
Fbi  from  the  music  of  its  placid  flow ; 
And  bid  that  yearning  love  I  dare  not  tell, 
<FareweU!* 
Ma^  37, 1844.  Jobv  B.  Basr  v. 
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'Wo  nnto  you,  SorlbM  «ad  Ph«i*M»  — Etpookxvbs!' 


TO     TEE     EDITOR     07     TEE     KNIOZEBB  O  CKX  B     ICAOAZXNB. 

SiB :  Your  correspondent,  under  the  head  of  *  A  Few  Candid  Ob- 
servations,' has  opened  a  subject  of  deep  as  well  as  universal  interest, 
and  treated  it  with  equal  frankness  and  ability.  If  crime  has  increased 
with  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  the  progress  of  free  principles, 
as  has  been  alleged  by  writers  desirous  of  tracing  this  consequence 
from  these  causes ;  and  if  *  ignorance  is'  not  only  *  bliss,'  as  the  poet 
says,  but  innocence  and  virtue  too,  it  is  high  time  to  retrace  our  steps, 
and  get  back  again  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  millennium  of  the  dark 
ages.  So  also,  if  the  stem  fetters  of  despotic  power  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  human  passions,  and  prevent  the 
multiplication  of  crimes,  the  sooner  we  bow  our  necks  to  the  yoke  the 
better. 

Your  able  and  eloquent  correspondent  refers  to  an  article  in  Black, 
wood's  Magazine,  a  periodical  rampantly  opposed  to  the  progress  of 
human  freedom,  at  least  among  white  men,  and  brutally  hostile  to  the 
people,  the  institutions,  and  government  of  the  United  States.  That 
such  a  standing  libel  on  our  country  should  be  regularly  republished 
here,  indicates  pretty  decisively  that  a  large  number  of  the  *  better  sort 
ef  people'  in  the  United  States  are  either  inimical  to  the  principles  of 
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freedom,  or  very  fond  of  seeing  themselves  abused.  The  writer  ia 
Blackwood,  as  quoted  by  your  correspondent,  affirms,  'that  there  is 
much  more  crime  in  England  than  in  France ;  that  there  is  more  crime 
In  Prussia  where  there  is  *  education'  than  in  France ;  and  that  in  Hin- 
dostan,  where  there  is  a  permanent  armed  force,'  (that  is  a  military  des- 
potism) <  there  is  a  gfeat  diminution  of  crime.'  I  am  greatly  surprised 
at  this,  having  read  a  thousand  times  in  a  thousand  English  and  American 
books,  that  France  was  the  roost  immoral,  and  England  the  most  moral 
country  on  earth.  Yet  if  we  rely  on  the  authority  of  the  writer  in 
Blackwood,  there  is  much  less  crime  in  France  than  in  England,  though 
the  population  of  the  former  exceeds  that  of  the  latter  many  millions. 
The  subject  is  one  of  ereat  nooment,  and  merits  a  much  more  profound 
consideration  than  my  leisure  or  your  limits  will  permit.  I  shall  there- 
fore only  dwell  on  some  of  the  leading  considerations  ccmnected  with 
thb  inquiry. 

And  first,  I  shall  venture  to  assert,  that  mere  legal  offences,  such  as 
are  prosecuted  and  punished  in  courts  of  justice,  furnish  no  just  standard 
of  national  morals.  There  may  be  fewer  murders,  thefts,  forgeries, 
perjuries,  and  assaults  and  batteries,  in  one  country  than  another ;  but 
this  affi)ids  no  infallible  evidence  that  there  is  a  decided  inferiority  of 
morals  in  that  which  presents  the  greater  amount  of  crime  and  convic- 
tion. Abstinence  from  a  particular  class  of  crimes  may  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  indulgence  in  others,  which  though  neither  subjects  for 
prosecution  nor  punishment,  strike  much  more  deeply  into  the  repose  and 
nappiness  of  society  and  of  individuals,  and  are  of*^  equal  if  not  supe- 
rior moral  atrocity.  Actions  are  morally  criminal,  according  to  the 
criminality  of  the  motive ;  the  depth  of  depravity  indicated  by  their 
commission  ;  and  the  wounds  they  inflict  on  communities,  or  particular 
persons.  Of  these,  a  vast  portion  can  never  be  reached  by  human  laws, 
and  must  be  left  to  a  higher  tribunal.  The  wounds  inflicted  on  the  body, 
and  the  inroads  upon  property,  are  palpable,  and  easily  estimated.  They 
are  followed  by  appeals  to  the  laws  ;  they  become  subjects  for  statistics 
of  crime ;  and  are  bruited  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  through 
the  medium  of  the  newspapers.  But  to  what  tribunal,  save  that  of  the 
Most  High,  shall  we  appeal  for  punishment  of  the  thousand  secret 
crimes  perpetrated  against  the  sacred  altar  of  the  domestic  fireside ; 
against  those  malignant  and  dastardly  thrusts  which  enter  the  heart,  and 
leave  no  wound,  except  that  which  none  can  see  or  feel,  but  the  wretched 
victim ;  against  those  secret  outrages  on  the  innocent,  the  unoffending 
and  the  defenceless,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  bear  their  wrongs  in 
silence,  because  they  are  too  proud  to  complain,  and  if  they  did,  com- 
plaint would  be  useless.  This  class  of  ofiences,  in  my  opinion,  strikes 
much  more  deeply  into  the  repose  and  happiness  of  society,  and  inflicts 
far  more  wide  and  hopeless  desolation,  than  those  crimes  which  come 
within  the  sphere  of  human  laws ;  and  it  is  therefore  I  have  laid  it  down 
as  my  first  proposition,  that  the  number  and  extent  of  these  latter  is  no 
just  standard  of  national  virtue  or  vice. 

We  can  therefore  gather  nothing  decisive  on  this  point,  except  that 
the  number  of  criminal  convictions  are  greater  in  one  country  than  in 
another.     Now  a  moment's  consideration  will  convince  us  that  these 
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eonvtctioDs  depend  on  a  variety  of  collateral  ciraumstances,  among 
which  are  the  facilities  for  escaping,  after  the  commission  of  a  crime  ; 
the  severity  of  the  criminal  laws ;  and  the  rigid  or  relaxed  maxims  of 
justice  which  prevail  in  their  administration.  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  chances  in  favor  of  the  escape  of  criminals  are  greatly  de- 
creased, and  those  for  their  apprehension  greatly  increased,  of  late,  in 
the  United  States  and  England  especially,  by  the  swiftness  with  which 
information  is  conveyed  from  one  quarter  to  another,  and  the  wide  dis* 
semination  given  it  by  the  vast  multiplication  of  newspapers.  Within 
the  memory  of  living  men  the  knowledge  of  crimes  was  confined  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  where  they  were  committed,  and  if  the  perpetrator 
escaped  from  that,  he  was  comparatively  safe.  But  now,  every  crime 
becomes  public  and  notorious ;  it  is  forthwith  heralded  by  the  village 
newspaper,  which  exchanges  with  others  in  various  distant  regions ;  it 
is  caught  by  the  industrious  collectors  of  news,  one  from  another,  and 
by  rail- roads  and  steamers  conveyed  in  the  shortest  possible  time  almost 
from  pole  to  pole. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  rail-roads  and  steamers  furnish  equal 
facilities  for  escape  and  for  capture  to  the  fugitive  from  justice.  But  it 
is  not  so.  He  must  stop  somewhere  at  last ;  but  newspapers  travel  night 
and  day ;  they  either  go  by  the  same  conveyance  in  which  he  is  fleeing, 
or  overtake  him  if  he  halts  ;  and  thus  it  almost  invariably  happens  that 
the  criminal,  wherever  he  flees,  is  either  accompanied  or  preceded  by  an 
account  of  his  crime,  in  all  its  minute  circumstances,  and  probably  a 
particular  description  of  his  person  and  dress.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
a  state  of  things  must  greatly  tend  to  the  apprehension,  and  consequently 
conviction,  of  criminals ;  and  accordingly  We  find  that,  in  this  country 
at  least,  very  few  escape.  The  increase  of  criminal  convictions  there* 
fore  does  not  necessarily  involve  an  increase  of  crime.  In  this  case  the 
eflTect  is  nothing  without  the  cause.  Here  facts  prove  nothing  and 
figures  lie.  There  may  be  fewer  convictions  and  more  crime  in  one 
country,  as  well  as  more  convictions  and  less  crime  in  another.  There 
are  other  causes  than  that  I  have  referred  to,  which  bear  on  this  propo- 
sition, but  it  would  require  too  much  of  my  time,  and  occupy  too  much 
of  your  space,  to  enumerate  them. 

This  multiplication  of  newspapers;  the  increased  facility  with  which 
they  are  distributed  ;  and  the  avidity  with  which  they  are  read  by  all 
classes,  has  also  had  the  eflect,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  predisposing  the 
world  to  believe  itself  worse  than  it  really  is.  These  papers  scarcely 
ever  fail  to  chronicle  every  crime,  while  the  good  deeds  of  men  seldom 
find  a  vent  at  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet  of  Fame,  unless  they  build 
churches,  endow  colleges,  or  contribute  largely  to  charitable  institutions. 
Real  Goodness  is  a  quiet,  retired  sort  of  person,  who  seldom  intrudes 
upon  the  public,  and  if  his  deeds  are  ever  recorded,  it  is  most  generally 
on  the  sand.  Crimes  therefore,  being  almost  exclusively  copied  into 
nearly  every  newspaper,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  thus,  as  it  were, 
multiplied  an  hundred  or  a  thousand  fold  by  repetition.  Every  body 
sees  them ;  and  many,  very  many,  forget  that  they  have  ever  seen 
them  before.  We  take  every  repetition  for  a  new  crime  ;  and  finally 
adopt  the  sad  conviction,  that  mankind  are  gradually  growing  worse, 
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while  by  universal  consent  they  are  every  day  becoming  more  wise. 
But  although  I  have  doubts  as  to  the  gradual  increase  of  crime,  and 
challenge  any  of  the  enemies  of  liberty  to  prove,  either  by  facts,  or  by  de- 
ductions drawn  from  any  philosophical  principles,  that  the  progress  of 
education  and  the  dissemination  of  freedom  have  in  any  way  contribu- 
ted to  produce  that  effect,  yet  I  perfectly  agree  with  your  able  cor- 
respondent, in  ascribing  much  of  the  crimes  that  are  committed,  to  the 
malignant  influence  of  that  Pharisaical  spirit  which  is  making  such  rapid 
strides,  most  especially  in  the  United  States,  In  my  opinion  you  cannot 
inflict  a  deeper  wound  on  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion  than  to 
make  them  incompatible  with  the  innocent  amusements  and  enjoyments 
of  life.  It  is  thus  you  may  make  hypocrites,  or  Pharisees,  for  they 
are  synonymous,*  but  neither  Christians  nor  moral  men. 

The  religion  now  perpetually  presented  to  our  contemplation  is  not 
the  religion  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  but  of  the  Jews  who  crucified 
him,  of  the  Pharisees  whom  he  denounced,  more  often  and  more  severely 
by  far  than  the  poor  publicans  and  sinners.  It  consists  principally 
in  lone  prayers  and  long  faces.  It  is  little  else  than  sectarian- 
ism. Instead  of  taking  the  wide  sphere  of  universal  charity,  that  is, 
charity  for  the  conflicting  opinions  of  others,  for  their  errors,  if  you 
please,  it  has  been  narrowed  down  by  the  most  uncompromising  bigotry, 
80  that  in  a  country  where  universal  toleration  is  established  by  law, 
there  is  in  fact  no  toleration.  It  is  almost  impossible  at  this  time  to  take 
up  a  religious  book,  or  more  especially  a  religious  periodical,  without 
finding,  instead  of  the  spirit  of  piety,  the  demon  of  sectarianism  flap- 
ping his  wings,  and  disseminating  discord  all  around.  Instead  of  a  re- 
ligion of  love,  we  have  a  religion  of  prejudice  and  hatred  ;  and  in  the 
place  of  chanty  for  opinions  that  have  been  cherished  for  a  thousand 
years  by  countless  millions,  we  have  nothing  but  bitterness,  malignity 
and  scorn.  Instead  of  pity  and  sympathy  for  errors,  if  such  they  be,  we 
behold  nothing  but  a  stem  inflexible  hostility,  venting  itself  in  reproaches 
and  denunciation.  It  is  not  that  we  difier  so  much  about  principles,  as 
outward  ceremonies  or  metaphysical  distinctions,  which  if  any  man  can 
comprehend  he  cannot  explain.  The  spirit  of  religion  seems  gradually 
evaporating  in  the  fumes  of  a  strange,  transcendental,  inexplicable,  in- 
comprehensible abstraction,  equally  independent  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  dictates  of  Christian  morality.  Religion  and 
morals  are  divorced ;  and  instead  of  good  works,  we  have  long  prayers 
and  long  sermons,  in  which  the  exercise  of  all  the  social  duties  of  man 
18  furiously  denounced  as  '  filthy  rags.' 

The  Christian  Religion  is  a  great  moral  creed.  The  second  of  those 
two  great  commands  in  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  condensed  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  is,  *Thou  shah  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;' 
meaning,  without  doubt,  that  we  should  accord  to  all  those  with  whom 
we  sustain  any  social  relations  whatever,  all  those  acts  of  justice,  or  of 
kindness  and  courtesy,  we  would  in  like  circumstances  wish  them  to 
accord  to  us.  Now  what  is  this  but  an  injunction  to  the  practice  of 
good  works  ?     What  boots  it  to  love  our  neighbor,  unless  we  demon- 
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•trate  it  by  deeds  whenever  occasion  requires  ?  What  sort  of  reform* 
ers  then  are  those  who  denounce  all  acts  of  justice,  kindness,  forgive* 
ness  and  charity  as  <  filthy  rags  V  Nay,  I  have  on  more  than  one  oo- 
oasion  heard  these  preachers  of  practical  religion  solemnly  assure  their 
hearers  that  the  virtues  and  good  deeds  of  an  un regenerate  man  are  an 
insult  to  his  Maker.  Thus  we  are  likely  to  have  a  religion  consisting 
entirely  of  abstract  principles  of  faith,  and  divested  of  all  its  rich  rega- 
lia of  Christian  virtues;  all  its  justice;  all  its  benevolence;  all  its 
charity ;  all  its  morality.  These  are  set  adrift,  denounced,  proscribed,  to 
give  place  to  piety  without  substance,  and  bigotry  without  religion. 

Religion  is  but  another  name  for  love.  It  is  neither  compounded  of 
ffear,  hatred,  pride,  presumption  or  persecution.  It  is  all  love,  *  Thou 
shah  late  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;'  and  « Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets.'  There  is  nothing  of  fear ;  nothing  of  sectarian- 
ism ;  nothing  of  bishops  or  presbyters ;  nothing  of  the  real  presence,  or 
any  of  those  outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  those  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties, which  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  than  the  color  of  a  man's  coat  has  with  his  opinions. 
All  these  are  omitted  by  the  Author  of  Christianity  when  condensing 
in  two  great  comprehensive  precepts  the  whole  duty  of  man  to  GrOD  and 
his  fellow-creatures ;  the  entire  sum  and  substance  of  that  sublime  sys- 
tem of  morals  which  it  was  one  great  object  of  his  divine  mission  to 
propound  and  to  inculcate. 

And  how  shall  we  best  fulfil  those  two  great  commands  on  which 
<  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  V  Is  it  by  exclusively  inculcating 
the  religion  of  terror  instead  of  love  ?  Is  it  by  hating  our  neighbor  be- 
cause he  don't  belong  to  our  church  ?  Is  it  by  a  cold,  supercilious  con- 
tempt or  open  denunciation  of  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  because 
they  go  to  a  church  with  or  without  a  steeple,  as  the  case  may  be  ?  Or 
because  one  church  is  governed  by  a  presbytery,  another  by  a  bishop, 
and  another  by  a  pope  ?  Or  is  it  by  saying  long  prayers,  and  putting 
on  long  faces  in  public,  like  the  Pharisees  of  ancient  and  modem  times  ? 
Is  it  by  gloating  with  an  appearance  of  savage  exultation  over  the  fallen 
and  miserable  state  of  man,  and,  as  it  were,  triumphantly  consigning 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  human  race  to  the  fire  that  is  never 
quenched,  and  never  consumes  ?  Is  it  by  frightening  the  man,  as  we  do 
the  child,  into  being  good,  not  from  the  dictates  of  his  reason,  or  the  im- 
pulses of  his  heart,  but  from  abject  fear  ?  Is  it,  in  short,  by  stripping 
him  of  every  high  and  noble  motive  for  fulfilling  his  duties  either  to  his 
Maker  or  his  fellow  creatures  ?  How  is  it  possible,  let  me  ask,  to  fulfil 
the  first  and  greatest  command  of  the  Saviour,  when  we  behold  the  Di- 
vmiTT  presented  to  our  contemplation,  not  as  dispensing  blessings,  but 
inflicting  the  most  terrible  chastisements ;  not  as  a  beneficent  parent, 
loving  while  he  chastises  his  erring  child,  who  was  created  in,  and  still 
bears  His  likeness,  and  on  whose  transgressions  He  looks  rather  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger ;  but  as  a  malignant  Pagan  deity,  the  offspring  of 
guilt  and  fear;  a  Jupiter  Tonans,  armed  with  thunder-bolts,  flashing  the 
livid  lightnings  from  his  eyes,  and  hurling  destruction  far  and  wide,  on 
the  wretched  victims  who  are  commanded  to  love  him  with  all  their 
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hearts  1     A  reverend  bard  has  thus  exhibited  the  Author  of  all  Good, 
as  represented  by  the  preachers  of  the  religion  of  fear : 

*  Daawm  by  their  pencil,  the  Cuato»  ttande, 
Hia  beama  of  mercy  thrown  aside, 
Witn  thunder  nrmiDg  his  uplifted  bnnde, 

And  barlinf  vengeance  wide : 
Hope,  at  the  uf  ht  aghast,  yet  Itnirerinf  flieSf 
And  dash'd  oo  Terror*!  rocka,  Faith*a  laat  depeodeoee  Um.** 

The  code  of  Christianity  is  essentially  a  moral  code.  The  Sayious 
did  not  come  into  the  world  to  propound  a  new  faith.  He  proclaimed  no 
new  divinity,  nor  did  he  abrogate  the  ten  commandments.  One  part  of 
his  divine  mission  was  to  reform  that  moral  code  which  had  been  either 
vitiated  by  those  abuses  to  which  all  good  things  are  liable,  or  had  be- 
come inapplicable  to  the  social  condition  of  man  through  those  changes 
which  a  long  lapse  of  ages  had  produced.  He  did  not  command  that 
we  should  turn  our  backs  on  our  neighbor  because  he  belonged  to  a  dif- 
ferent church,  but  that  we  should  love  him  as  ourselves ;  he  did  not 
command  us  to  bum  convents  and  churches,  nor  to  persecute,  hunt  and 
destroy  those  who  believed  in  the  same  God  and  the  same  Savioitb  ; 
nor  to  exterminate  whole  tribes  and  nations  because  they  believed  oth- 
erwise. Such  practices  have  been  foisted  into  our  religious  code  by  the 
passions  of  proud,  ambitious,  and  revengeful  man.  They  never  de- 
scended from  Heaven ;  they  are  the  deleterious  product  of  the  polluted 
earth. 

I  maintain  then  that  this  Pharisaical  warfare  against  the  precepts  of  the 
Saviour,  and  the  dictates  of  charity  and  benevolence,  is  an  unholy  war ; 
a  war  against  religion,  which  is  not  less  an  innate  principle  of  the  hu- 
man heart  than  an  emanation  from  Heaven.  There  can  be  no  religion 
without  charity  ;  charity  for  human  error  as  well  as  human  suffering ; 
there  can  be  no  religion  without  morals.  A  religion  prostituted  to  the 
purposes  of  sowing  dissensions  among  neighbors  and  friends;  engender- 
ing and  fostering  bitter  antipathies  toward  millions  of  our  race ;  and 
lighting  fires  in  the  human  breast  which  carry  desolation  in  their  train, 
cannot  be  the  religion  of  our  Saviour,  for  that  is  all  love. 

This  divorce  of  religion  and  morals ;  this  Pharisaical  heresy,  is  in 
my  opinion  the  great  tap-root  of  that  spreading  tree  of  vice  and  immo- 
rality which  seems  graaually  extending  its  gloomy  shadows  wherever 
this  false  religion  prevails.  Warring  against  morality,  which  it  stigma- 
tizes as  *  filthy  rags ;'  warring  against  all  charity  and  good  neigh- 
borhood among  men  ;  warring  against  the  divine  precepts  of  the 
Savioxtr  ;  against  the  enjoyments  of  life  which  a  beneficent  Deitt  has 
graciously  provided  for  us;  and  against  those  innocent  recreations 
to  which  we  are  invited  by  the  example  of  all  animated  nature,  ex- 
cept the  beasts  of  prey,  and  which  are  among  the  best  safeguards 
against  vice  and  crime ;  warring,  in  short,  against  the  love  of  our  fellow, 
creatures  and  the  love  of  our  Maker  ;  it  is  only  to  be  wondered  at  that 
mankind  are  not  ten  times  worse  than  they  are.     Is  it  not  to  be  feared 
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that  ere  long  they  will  become  outwardly  very  pious,  and  inwardly 
very  good  for  nothing  ? 

It  is  not  the  extension  of  knowledge,  nor  the  progress  of  free  princi- 
ples, that  causes  the  increase  of  crime.  It  is  this  Pharisaical  heresy, 
which  in  a  great  degree  takes  away  every  inducement,  every  obliga- 
tion  that  allures  or  impels  us  to  the  performance  of  our  social  and  moral 
duties ;  which  divorces  Good  Works  from  their  twin-sister  Piety,  and 
thus  makes  our  immortal  destiny  totally  independent  of  our  conduct  in 
this  world.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  or  even  insinuate,  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  duties  to  our  neighbor  is  alone  sufficient ;  but  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  and  I  ground  my  conviction  on  the  inseparable  connection 
which  subsists  between  cause  and  effect,  that  a  religion  without  a  sys- 
tem of  plain  practical  morals,  so  far  from  being  a  powerful  agent  in 
correcting  the  excesses  of  mankind,  must  o£  necessity  be  a  secret,  aqz- 
iliary  of  vice  and  crime,  since  it  opens  the  gates  of  Heaven  to  mankind 
by  the  key  of  abstract  faith  alone.  Assuredly  faith  is  the  master-key ; 
but  as  surely,  he  who  wishes  to  enter  the  temple  and  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High,  must  do  it  through  the  path  of  virtue;  not  only  by  loving 
his  Creator,  but  His  creatures  also. 

To  substitute  abstractions  for  realities ;  to  divest  religion  of  its  robe 
of  morality  -y  to  degrade  it  into  mere  ceremonies  and  observances ;  to 
prostitute  the  trumpet  of  Zion,  and  make  it  the  signal  not  of  peace  and 
good-will  to  mankind,  but  of  war  and  defiance  to  all  who  differ  from  us, 
not  in  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  in 
mere  metaphysical  subtleties,  is  not,  I  apprehend,  to  put  it  to  the  uses 
designed  by  its  mild,  forgiving  and  beneficent  Author.  He  who  is  taught 
to  believe  that  he  can  at  any  time  atone  for  his  offences  by  mere  external 
demonstrations  of  devotion,  or  by  a  strict  belief  in  all  the  dogmas  of  his 
sect,  without  repentance  or  amendment,  gives  himself  full  latitude  for 
the  excesses  of  passion  and  the  commission  of  crime,  having  within  him 
no  principle  of  restraint. 

I  recollect  a  well-authenticated  anecdote  which  illustrates  this  posi- 
tion. During  the  period  when  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual 
contests  between  the  petty  despots  who  disgraced  and  devastated  that  clas- 
sical land,  was  overrun  with  banditti,  a  peasant  belonging  to  a  moun- 
tainous district,  where  every  man  without  exception  was  a  robber,  came 
to  a  priest  for  confession.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  good  father,  he 
confessed  nothing  but  the  offence  of  having,  on  one  occasion,  when  hard 
pressed  by  hunger,  eaten  flesh  in  Lent.  *  But,'  said  the  priest,  *  did  you 
never  commit  robbery  and  murder  V  *  Oh,  yes,  often,'  replied  the  peni- 
tent ;  *  but  I  always  made  amends  by  counting  my  beads,  and  repeat- 
ing my  Ave  Marias  two  hundred  times.'  Monsieur  Menage  states  that 
'  among  the  mss.  contained  in  the  King's  Library  at  Paris,  there  are 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  which  permit  the  Emperor  to 
dispense  with  the  Ten  Commandments.'  By  these  examples  I  do  not 
mean  to  reflect  on  any  particular  sect,  or  church,  either  of  ancient  or 
modern  times,  but  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  that  system  of  faith, 
be  it  Catholic  or  Protestant,  which  substitutes  mere  religious  observances 
for  morality,  and  dispenses  at  least  with  the  larger  half  of  the  decalogue. 

I  am  aware,  Sir,  that  whoever  points  out  spiritual  abuses,  subjects 
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himself  to  the  imputation  of  being  an  enemy  to  religion.  Such  am  not 
I.  I  know  that  human  laws  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  restraining 
the  excesses  of  mankind  without  the  powerful  aid  of  the  divine  com- 
mands; and  1  am  unalterably  convinced  of  the  divine  origin  of  religion, 
when  I  see  it  still  flourish  and  expand  in  spite  of  the  little  support  it  re- 
ceives from  the  precepts  and  example  of  so  many  of  those  whose  special 
mission  it  is  to  uphold  it  here  on  earth.  I  however  maintain  that  the 
abuses  of  religion  are  as  fit  a  subject  for  animadversion  as  the  abuses  of 
civil  government ;  and  that  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  resist 
the  latter,  so  it  is  equally  incumbent  on  him  to  expose  the  former.  If 
he  believes,  as  I  do,  that  there  is  great  danger  that  the  religion  of  the 
Saviofr  is  degenerating,  if  it  has  not  already,  into  that  of  the  t^hari- 
sees,  which  He  took  every  occasion  to  denounce,  it  is  his  bounden  duty 
to  warn  his  countrymen  of  the  threatened  evil,  let  who  will  be  ofiended. 
I  place  this  at  your  disposal,  to  insert  in  your  periodical  or  not,  just  as 
you  think  proper ;  and  I  pledge  myself  not  to  involve  you  in  one  of  those 
mild,  gentle,  and  forbearing  controversies  by  which  Christian  charity  ia 
so  beautifully  exemplified  in  polemical  discussions.  I  announce  before- 
hand, that  if  this  communication  should  be  published  and  answered,  I 
shall  not  reply  unless  my  views  are  misrepresented,  or  my  arguments 
misunderstood.  Content  with  having  stated  what  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  and  heard  with  my  own  ears,  and  drawn  my  inferences,  I  will, 
ingly  leave  it  to  your  readers  to  decide  whether  I  have  done  well  or  ilL 
I  am  neither  too  proud  to  be  schooled,  nor  too  zealous  to  be  convinced, 
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MTfwterl  when  the  evening  wanes, 

And  midniffht  hoon  creep  on ; 
When  hi»h*d  is  every  earthly  Kmad, 

And  all  my  cares  are  gone; 
Tis  then  into  my  quiet  room 

Thou  comest  as  of  yore. 
And  close  I  seat  me  at  thy  tide. 

Where  oSi  1*  ve  sat  hefors: 
Then  I  am  not  as  in  the  day. 

Bat  grow  again  a  child; 
Simple  and  loving,  as  when  eist 

Ttiy  lips  upon  me  smiled. 
There,  with  thine  arm  about  my  waist, 

Thy  fingers  on  my  brow, 
llMse  long,  thin  finders  parting  back 

The  clustering  hair,  and  thou 
Pale  as  the  unsunn'd  violet 

That  opens  by  the  rill ; 
I  sit  and  saze  into  thine  eyes. 

Deep,  uark,  and  loving  still: 
And  then  I  hear  thy  soft,  low  vdea, 

That  always  touched  my  heart, 
And  weep  because  thou  teilest  me 

Bow  near  to  heaven  thou  art. 


And  still  thou  sneak'st  of  angel  ones 

That  bow  before  the  throne. 
And  say'st  the  little  one  thou  'st  lov'd 

Shall  ne'er  be  left  alone. 
But  when,  an  ansel  too,  thou  hast 

Thy  robes  of  glory  on, 
Thou  'It  hover  round  herpillow*d  real* 

Till  morning  light  shall  dawn ; 
And  ever  through  life's  mazy  way 

Thou  'It  guide  her  wayward  feet, 
And  be  the  first  her  spint  freed 

In  yonder  home  to  greet. 
And,  sister  mine !  I  *ve  felt  thy  care 

In  danger  o'er  me  thrown. 
And  when  cold  hearts  were  gathering  near, 

I  have  not  been  alone. 
Lonji^  yean  have  wheel'd  their  weary  roond 

Smoe  dark  and  deep  they  laid 
Thv  coflfin'd  form,  and  beap'd  the  earthy 

And  tww'd  their  heads,  and  pray'd ; 
Then  turned  away,  and  talk'd  of  ipriflg* 

And  of  the  sunnv  day, 
As  if  the  earth  cmttd  smile  again. 

When  thou  hadst  paa'd  away! 
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And  nnee,  I  We  tfod  a  thoniy  path 

Of  UmelineM  and  oain, 
Of  cloaded  skies,  and  blighted  flowen, 

And  ooldneai  and  disdain. 
I  '▼«  drunk  from  oat  a  hitter  cup. 

And  strove  with  care  and  grief, 
Bat  in  thy  gentle  ministnr 

Have  ever  found  relief 
Then  come  to  me  as  thou  art  wont; 

Mjr  heart  is  foil  of  gloom. 
Come  with  thy  quiet  step  and  imile, 

And  teat  thee  in  my  room. 


And  clasp  me,  eister !  in  thine  anmi, 

And  hold  me  to  thy  breast. 
For  by  the  thronging  cares  of  earth, 

I  'm  wearied  and  dppressM : 
And  let  me  close  my  aching  lids. 

And  sleep  upon  thine  arm, 
Which  used  to  seem  enough  to  me 

To  shelter  from  all  harm. 
I  'm  weary  now,  I  'm  weary  now, 

I  fain  would  be  at  rest ; 
Yet  closer  twine  thy  gentle  a 

And  fold  me  10  thy  braaat! 
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"  There  are  certain  phases  of  our  history  too  insigoificant  ibr  a  place 
in  our  archives,  yet  richly  worthy  of  a  passing  record.  It  is  a  sight 
we  may  well  stop  to  look  at,  to  see  the  common  mind  of  men  driving 
furiously  in  one  direction,  like  the  wind  witnessed  by  its  deeds ;  gather- 
ing force  as  it  goes ;  passing  from  zeal  into  enthusiasm,  and  from  fa- 
naticism into  stark  madness.  It  makes  no  difference  what  is  the  occa- 
sion ;  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  hopes  of  religion,  or  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  world.  It  is  only  thus  that  Polly  becomes  a 
grand  Impersonation,  whereas  it  might  be  scarce  known  to  exist,  from 
only  stumbling  on  an  individual  fool.  It  shows  little  of  the  force  of 
evil  to  behold  one  man  infatuated,  or  drunken,  or  who  has  lost  his  wits, 
or  profaning  his  God,  or  carried  astray  bv  a  too  allurins  temptation  \  but 
it  is  a  sublime  sight  when  all  get  mad  together,  and  multitudes  are 
pressing  onward  in  the  race  of  some  fantastic  folly.  Avarice  is  for  the 
most  part  an  abstraction,  and  the  miser  unknown  to  us,  while  he  lives 
in  the  retirement  of  his  cell,  as  his  coffers  arje  out  of  view,  and  he 
counts  up  his  gold  in  secret ;  but  it  is  not  so  when  a  whole  people 
nm  greedily  after  gain,  and  are  knit  together  in  one  sympathy  of 
love,  the  blinding  love  and  passion  of  Monet.  The  first  is  curious 
because  it  is  rare,  and  the  latter  is  curious  because  itns  common.  For 
it  is  uncommon  that  it  should  he  common^  or  rather  that  it  should  exhibit 
itself  as  such. 

Religious  fanaticism  abounds  and  runs  with  the  rapid  contagion  of 
fire.  But  in  the  matter  of  money-making,  especially  among  us,  where 
80  universal  a  passion  has  been  said  to  exist,  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  our  people  that  it  should  show  itself  in  such  a  form.  A  speculative 
philosophy  is  known  to  prevail,  but  it  is  calm  and  serene  of  aspect.  Its 
chief  effort  is  to  keep  all  its  wits  about  it,  rather  than  to  become  excited 
or  orazy  with  the  prospect  of  success.  It  stealthily  cherishes  its 
schemes  in  secret,  and  never  shows  the  direction  which  it  is  about  to 
take.    Look  it  in  the  eyes,  and  you  see  only  a  knowing  twinkle ;  ask 
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it  in  set  speech,  and  you  hear  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  dollars ; 
look  into  the  Yankee  countenance,  which  is  cheerfully  bright  without 
reflecting  any  information  into  your  mind,  yet  it  is  ten  to  one  that  there 
lurks  beneath  it  the  knowledge  of  some  model,  of  which  the  sticks  are 
already  whittling  ;  the  patent  of  some  machine  which  shall  draw  snags 
out  of  the  Mississippi ;  some  grind-slone,  worked  by  dog-power ;  some 
'  self-acting  back-action  saussage-stuffer ;'  some  pump-handle  of  peculiar 
construction ;  some  stove,  button,  baby-tender,  or  other  of  the  most  in- 
genious mysteries  of  inventive  man.  Yet  all  is  quiet  on  the  face  of 
Jonathan  —  quiet  as  the  grave  ;  and  nobody  could  know  that  he  was 
making  a  machine,  or  that  the  machine  was  making  money.  His  image 
is  contemplative,  like  Icarus  at  his  wing ;  spiritual,  acute,  keen-visaged, 
slab-sided,  turning  a  nutmeg  with  a  jacknife. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  representation  is  very  different  from 
the  madness  which  caused  all  eyes  to  swell  out  with  greediness  when 
the  great  land-speculation  was  just  ready  to  burst.  That  was  a  spirit 
which  involved  all  ranks  and  conditions,  swept  onward  with  fury  to  its 
object,  and  openly  avowed  its  lust  of  gain.  We  have  seen  at  what 
price  *  lots'  were  sold  ;  surveying  was  practised  with  great  activity,  and 
the  charms  of  nature  were  encroached  upon  by  gloomy  towns ;  lovers 
could  not  find  a  place  in  the  country  to  breathe  their  aflections,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opening  of  streets ;  and  men  were  guilty  of  turning 
their  sweet  flower-gardens  into  the  place  of  buildings ;  at  least  they 
were  guilty  of  it  in  thought.  To  this  day  sarcastic  sign-boards  point 
out  the  names  of  avenues,  once  the  pasture-ground  of  cattle  and  waving 
with  corn,  now  common  to  all  travellers,  with  here  and  there  a  scanty 
tenement,  to  which  is  guaranteed  the  eternal  right  of  way.  Long- 
Island  was  all  lilhographed.  East  New- York,  with  its  twenty-four 
broad  avenues,  named  after  the  States  of  the  Union,  still  shows  little 
more  than  the  Great  Idea  of  its  founder :  the  land  lies  *as  fair  as  any 
thing  could  be;'  the  position  is  excellent;  and  there  is  no  telling 
why  '  capitalists'  have  not  built  on  *  this  valuable  but  much-abused, 
property.  Many  an  acre  now  lies  in  unredeemed  and  irredeemable 
barrenness;  and  six  ages  would  glory  in  being  able  to  fill  up  the  mag- 
nificent plan. 

When  this  tide  had  lifted  to  the  highest  point  of  prosperity  those  who 
had  taken  it  at  the  flood,  it  suddenly  subsided  and  lefl  the  remaining 
adventurers  on  the  bare  ground.  While  the  former  had  scarcely  tasted 
of  their  sweet  fortune,  and  the  latter  had  begun  to  learn  the  uses  of  ad- 
versity, the  *  Little  Speculation'  sprung  up,  to  work  a  second  ruin  for 
both.  The  calm  spirit  of  speculation  again  gave  way  to  the  fanaticism 
of  the  time,  and  the  knowing  and  quiet  look  was  exchanged  for  the 
fiery  eyes  which  devoured  wealth.  Fortunately  at  this  time  the  end 
was  more  culpable  than  the  means.  Before,  they  only  cut  down  and 
scattered  ;  they  now  planted,  and  the  progress  of  their  toil  was  at 
least  marked  with  verdure  and  a  pleasant  shadow.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  Morus  Multicaulis,  the  culture  of  silk  in  this  climate  seemed 
no  longer  to  be  a  problem.  This  was  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  home 
industry,  to  introduce  among  us  a  new  article  of  luxury,  and  to  open 
the  flood-gates  of  wealth.     It  was  going  to  be  a  great  thing  for  the 
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country,  a  great  thing  for  individuals;  whoever  came  first  would  reap 
the  most  golden  rewards.  Then  the  scramble  began  to  get  a  few  slips 
of  the  precious  shrub,  which  was  sold  at  a  great  price,  by  which  several 
became  rich.  Whoever  had  a  little  nK>ney,  invested  it  without  delay ; 
or  a  few  acres  of  ground,  rooted  out  his  currant-bushes,  and  every  root 
which  was  the  slow  growth  of  years,  to  make  room  for  the  rapid  Mul- 
ticaulis.  Every  nook  and  angle  was  green  with  its  luxury  of  vegeta- 
tion.  There  were  plantations  enough  to  supply  all  Christendom  with 
silks,  and  to  furnish  every  house  with  royal  luxury.  It  was  not  every 
root  or  branch  or  slip,  but  every  single  bud  was  nurtured  with  jealous 
care  under  glasses  and  in  hot  beds,  that  propagation  might  not  be  retarded 
by  the  winter's  cold.  So  have  we  seen  a  lamb  nurtured,  of  the  Merino 
kind  ;  clothed  with  a  flannel  waistcoat  after  it  had  just  been  born,  to 
protect  it  from  piercing  winds,  in  hopes  to  make  its  owner  rich  ;  but 
this  came  to  an  end  when  it  was  slaughtered  and  sold  in  the  market  for 
poor  mutton  ;  and  though  there  was  <  much  cry'  there  turned  out  to  be 
*  little  wool.'  It  was  a  capital  remedy  for  indigestion,  to  see  one  who 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  money  by  Merino  sheep,  hoeing  mul- 
berries on  his  own  building-lots ! 

At  last,  when  it  became  evident  that  there  was  no  farther  demand  for 
trees,  and  that  the  rage  for  speculation  in  this  line  had  vented  its  utmost, 
the  silk.growers  entered  upon  their  business  in  earnest.  The  feasibility 
of  the  thing  was  already  proved  in  books;  the  whole  method  of  pro- 
ceeding admirably  laid  down  in  diagrams.  Should  farther  proof  be 
demanded,  it  had  been  already  subjected  to  the  sure  touch-stone  of 
success.  If  any  plan  works  well  upon  a  small  scale,  *  scientific  men' 
cannot  detect  any  difficulty  in  overcoming  greater  resistance ;  although 
certain  wheels  have  been  known  to  roll  emolUently  in  air  that  came  to 
a  dead  stand  in  a  denser  medium.  The  early  symptoms  of  success 
became  the  precursors  of  a  dreadful  mortality  in  worms.  The  first 
samples  of  reeled  silk,  the  first  beautiful  golden-colored  cocoons,  were 
shown  with  triumph.  Their  glossy  staple  was  superior  to  the  best  of 
Italy.  Very  few  people  with  a  little  nrwney  to  spare,  very  few  poor 
women  with  a  little  patch  of  land  or  garden,  had  not  made  some  invest- 
ment in  mulberries,  and  now  looked  for  their  remuneration.  A  few 
Jonathans,  who  had  been  bitten  with  real  estate,  stood  aloof  from  the. 
silken  meshes  of  the  '  Little  Speculation,'  and  invented  a  variety  of 
reels,  for  which  they  took  out  a  patent.     All  facilities  were  at  hand  for 

<  going  into  the  business'  upon  a  grand  scale.  The  eye  of  Hope  swelled 
out  with  a  greedy  prominence  ;  Fustian  dreamed  of  silk ;  and  many 

<  calculated,'  who  fell  lamentably  short  of  their  calculations.  We  are 
acquainted  for  the  most  part  with  the  fickle,  false  character  of  what 
are  called  '  estimates.'  They  are  wrought  out  with  great  facility  of 
figures,  and  fill  up  distances  as  big  as  that  betwixt  a  penny  and  a  pound. 
Their  formula  is,  *  Say  from  five,  ten,  fifleen,  or  even  twenty-five ;' 
then  indeed  they  acknowledge  themselves  *■  rough,'  but  impose  more  on 
the  unsophisticated  mind  by  a  certain  vague  sublimity.     Wo  to  an 

<  enterprise,'  when  men  of  <  great  enthusiasm'  have  set  out  upon  it  in 
the  '  highest  spirits,'  and  the  <  estimates  are  all  made  out ;'  when  <  all 
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things  augur  of  suooess/  and  the  <  auspioes  were  never  more  fair.' 
While  on  the  subject  of  estimates,  something  very  much  to  the  point 
occurs  to  me  at  present  in  the  history  of  one 


I 

I 
I 

I  9ints   popper. 


He  came  to  Crow-Hill,  near  Tinnecum,  from  Green-grass  Meadow 
in  Connecticut,  where  he  had  saved  up  fifty  dollars  by  selling  eggs.  By 
all  who  knew  him  he  had  the  reputation  of  having  his  eye-teeth  well 
out.  A  single  glance  at  him  conveyed  the  idea  of  his  great  sharpness. 
Although  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  character  in  his  whole  person ;  his 
nose,  his  shoulder-blades,  his  belly,  his  legs,  his  shins,  heightened  by 
.his  appropriate  garb,  breeches  screwed  up  tight  to  his  deficient  poste- 
riors, a  small  rag  of  a  neckcloth,  and  an  indescribable  hat ;  his  chief 
essence  consisted  in  his  eye,  which  twinkled  with  a  mild  beam,  and 
sometimes  flashed  up  like  gunpowder  in  a  pan.  This  extraordinary 
brilliance  seldom  occurred  except  on  the  same  instant  with  some  stroke 
of  policy,  or  when  he  had  sold  three  eggs  for  a  shilling.  But  there  was 
always  a  light  burning,  enough  to  light  him  the  length  of  bis  nose,  and 
to  enable  him  to  see  into  a  pine  board  as  far  as  other  men.  I  have 
sever  seen  a  fox's  eyes  when  he  had  his  own  interest  at  stake,  or  a 
coon's  eyes  peering  about  on  the  crowds  at  a  whig  mass-meeting,  exhibit 
a  more  curious  expression.  He  knew  a  little  about  fowls ;  checked  an 
incipient  pip ;  had  a  method  to  prevail  on  hens  to  lay,  and  other  valua- 
ble  information  to  boot,  although  he  had  never  read  <  The  Poultry. Yard,' 
written  by  Micajah  Cock.  He  seldom  gave  his  bantam  chickens  time 
to  leave  the  nest,  when  pricking  up  his  ears  at  the  first  cackle,  he  stitxie 
hastily  over  the  dung-hill  to  snatch  up  the  fresh  eg<g.  Thieves  so 
abounded  at  Green-grass  Meadow  f  <  Parkins,'  said  he,  coming  at  once 
to  the  point, '  wmebiky  stole  two  black-hen's  eggs  out  o'  that  'ere  hovel 
yesterday :  may-be  twa^  nH  you  ?' 

<  Me !'  answered  the  shameless  loafer,  only  a  little  confused  ;  *  then  I 
must  a-been  drunk.' 

*  May-be  somebody  did  n't  see  you  f ' 

'  In  course,  if  any  body  see  me,  then  it  must  a-been  me.     How- 
somever,  taint  so.' 
« I  guess  I  see  you  myself.' 

<  Tlien  I'm  stumped.' 

'  Parkins,  if  you  do  n't  bring  me  twelve  eggs  afore  sun-down  I  '11  have 
you  took  up.' 

The  most  far-reaching  persons  may  perhaps  over-reach  themselves. 
Acute  as  he  was,  Mr.  l£>pper  did  get  a  little  taken  in  in  his  *  estimates.' 
He  laid  out  his  hen's-egg  money  in  the  purchase  of  fifly  green  sprigs 
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of  the  morus  multicaulis,  at  a  dollar  a-piece.  This  was  dog-cheap  to 
what  they  had  been  selling.  He  <  calculated'  that  each  one  of  these 
sprigs  would  contain  at  the  least  ten  buds.  These  buds,  planted  in  hot- 
beds, would  shoot  up  into  luxuriant  bushes  before  spring,  containing 
root  and  branch  twenty  or  thirty  germs  each,  which  set  out  in  the  open 
ground  would  produce  leayes  enough  to  feed  half  a  million  worms ; 
which  would  spin  so  many  bushels  of  cocoons;  which  would  be  equal 
to  so  many  pounds  of  reeled  silk ;  which  would  pay  back  the  hen's-egg 
money  in  the  first  year,  with  profit  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  per  cent, 
and  on  the  second  enable  him  to  retire  from  the  business,  and  buy  the 
whole  State  of  Connecticut  out  and  out.  The  sequel  of  this  was,  that 
all  his  plants  died  an  unnatural  death  before  spring,  from  being  so  dread- 
fully cut  up,  and  he  went  about  the  collection  of  fresh  hen's-eggs  with 
a  heavy  heart.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  and  spirit  of  a  dangerous 
speculation  never  to  be  taught  by  its  bitter  experience,  and  never  to  stop 
short  of  abHsolute  destruction.  This  led  Pliny  Hopper,  who  was  infatua- 
ted in  spite  of  his  ill  fortune,  a  step  farther  to  retrieve  his  error. 

Just  at  this  time  a  man  named  Bilcox  came  to  reside  in  his  vicinity. 
Two  words  will  sufiice  to  picture  him  to  the  life.  He  had  lost  all  his 
character  before  his  money,  and  never  had  any  sense  to  lose.  He  was 
living  in  a  sort  of  banishment  from  society,  and  having  saved  two  horses 
from  the  general  wreck, '  flourished  about'  continually.  He  was  '  a 
dreadful  fellow  to  talk,'  yet'no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  a  word  he 
said.  In  a  free-and-easy  flow  of  conversation  he  represented  himself 
as  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  culture  of  the  silk.  Hopper,  poor 
fellow  !  was  enchanted  with  him,  and  said  he  '  never  see  a  smarter  man 
in  his  life.'  He  revived  his  spirits,  which  began  to  droop  like  the  tail  of 
old  Pete  Richings,  his  best  barn-yard  cock,  in  a  drenching  rain.  <  My 
friend,'  said  he,  for  Bilcox  always  thus  prefaced  his  remarks, '  do  n't  cry 
for  spilt  milk :  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip;  all  come  right  enough  yet.  Ha! 
do  n't  tell  me !  a  beautiful  operation  may  be  made  of  it.  What  I  say  is 
this :  a  few  thousands  may  be  realized  between  us  this  season.  I  'm  a  man 
of  leisure.  I  '11  overlook  the  business  with  you.  There 's  my  horse. 
There 's  my  stable  for  a  cocoonery  —  ha  I  my  friend,  for  a  cocoonery  I 
Nothing  like  going  into  it.  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Yes,  my 
friend ;  I  '11  read  books,  consult  cyclopoedias,  get  the  freshest  information ; 
look  out  for  a  market,  devise  plans,  write  letters  to  the  first  men  of  the 
country ;  attend  to  the  accounts,  see  that  the  cocoons  are  sent  to  the  best 
markets,  and  put  money  in  the  bank  f  my  friend,  I  'II  see  to  all  this : 
make  your  mind  easy.  I  'm  an  old  stager ;  I  been  to  Rome ;  seen 
the  Pontine  marshes;  been  all  over  the  silk  factories  abroad.  You 
raise  fifty  dollars  to  buy  leaves  with — leave  the  rest  to  me.  Well 
make  it  work ;  bet  you  this  gold  watch  I  'II  make  the  fifty,  five  thou- 
sand ;  bet  you  drinks  of  it.     Ha !  my  friend  ! 

Hopper's  eye  twinkled  a  moment  in  dubious  uncertainty,  then  stood 
still  in  its  socket  with  an  unfathomable  cunning.  He  examined  Bilcox 
from  head  to  foot,  rolled  his  tobacco  about  his  cheek  in  silence,  and 
having  blown  his  nose,  and  snapped  his  fingers,  replied : 

<  I  guess  I  '11  do  it.  I  do  n't  mean  to  lose  nothin'  this  Hme.  1  guess 
we  won't  nary  one  on  us  lose  nothing.' 

yoL.  xxv.  53 
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So  the  affair  was  settled.  A  small  mulberry  orchard  was  hired  for 
the  season,  and  Mr.  Hopper  went  busily  to  work  to  gather  all  the  rough 
boards  which  he  could  find,  and  to  fit  up  a  cocoonery  in  Bilcox's  stable. 
The  latter  gentleman  was  compelled  to  buy  the  eggs,  in  spite  of  all  his 
reasonings  to  the  contrary.  Several  ounces  were  procured,  which  be- 
gan to  hatch  out  before  their  time,  and  the  young  worms  starved  to  death. 
*  That 's  a  mere  circumstance,'  said  Bilcox ;  *  served  'em  right  for  com- 
ing before  there  were  any  leaves  to  feed  'em  on.  Do  n't  let  that  con- 
cern you,  my  friend.  Bless  my  soul !  what  little  wee  things !  Go  and 
dig  a  hole  in  the  cellar,  will  you  ?  More  left  than  we  know  what  to  do 
with.  Never  you  fear.  Keep  your  eye  on  me.  I  '11  show  you  a  thing 
or  two.  My  friend,  it 's  all  right  enough  ;  those  that  come  out  first  are 
sickly :  like  enough  they  've  got  the  yellows.' 

By  the  time  the  spring  fairly  opened,  and  the  morus  multicaulis  put 
forth  its  succulent  young  leaves,  Mr.  Hopper  was  out  in  all  weathers 
with  a  basket  on  his  arm,  while  Bilcox  sat  in  the  cocoonery,  with  spec- 
tacles on  nose,  peering  over  the  shelves,  with  philosophical  interest.  It 
was  at  first  a  small  matter  to  furnish  such  minute  creatures,  no  bigger 
than  a  pin's  point,  with  the  nourishment  of  their  lives  ;  but  they  grew 
insensibly  in  size  and  in  a  most  ravenous  appetite.  From  covering  a 
superficies  so  large  as  a  common  newspaper,  they  gradually  occupied 
a  whole  building,  while  in  the  mulberry  orchard  wheel-barrows  were 
soon  substituted  for  baskets,  and  a  wagon  instead  of  wheel-barrows. 
They  were  all  doing  remarkably  well,  and  on  a  moderate  calculation 
would  spin  at  least  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  silk. 

The  first  vexatious  circumstance  which  a  little  damped  the  ardor  of 
Mr.  Hopper,  was  on  returning  one  day  laden  with  leaves,  to  find  his 
whole  regiment  of  barn-yard  fowls  scratching  away  on  the  shelves, 
where  they  had  made  an  incursion,  and  in  a  few  minutes  eaten  up  a 
great  number  of  worms.  '  D'rat  it !'  exclaimed  he,  dropping  his  baskets 
in  a  fury, « sheu !  sh€u  !  shfiu !  Who  'd  ever  ha'  thought  that  hens  would 
eat  'em !' 

<  Hens  eat  'em  !'  remarked  his  coadjutator;  <  to  be  sure  they  will : 
never  you  mind  that,  my  friend.  Don't  let  such  a  little  thing  as  that 
fret  you.  We  '11  provide  against  that  in  future.  Keep  your  eye  on  me : 
I  '11  show  you  a  trick  worth  two  of  that,' 

It  was  really  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  watch  the  silk- worms  in 
their  several  stages  ;  how  they  toiled  on  in  their  ugly  destiny,  shufiling 
off  coil  after  coil,  and  from  each  dormant  state  coming  out  in  sleek  and 
spotted  beauty.  At  length,  from  being  a  mere  speck,  they  turned  out 
as  thick  as  your  little  finger,  committing  great  havoc  among  the  leaves, 
dipping  the  edge  of  the  multicaulis  in  a  semi-circular  manner,  and 
the  sound  of  their  mastication  was  like  the  pattering  of  a  great  rain-  * 
storm  upon  a  roof.  The  neighbors  looked  over  their  operations  with 
extreme  wonder.  It  was  more  interesting  than  bees  issuing  from  their 
hives  on  their  industrious  errands,  returning  with  their  opima  spolia,  de- 
licious spoils,  or  hanging  like  a  bunch  of  grapes  when  they  were  about 
to  swarm  in  the  air,  to  watch  these  creatures  crawling  through  their 
lives,  and  weaving  their  own  winding-sheet  before  they  died.  If  all  had 
gone  through  this  process,  then  Pliny  Hopper  had  been  rich. 
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One  day  a  silk.grower^  who  came  to  look  at  his  estahlisbment,  in- 
formed him  that  he  saw  ants  crawling  upon  the  shelves,  which  would 
DO  doubt  be  very  destructive  to  the  worms.  '  Goy  blame  'em  V  ex- 
claimed the  proprietor ;  *  you  do  n't  say  !' 

*  My  friend,'  remarked  Bilcox,  <  never  say  die.  Ants  can't  hurt  'em. 
They  're  twenty  times  as  big  as  ants.  Leave  that  matter  to  me  to  ar- 
range. Oh,  the  prospect  brightens.  There 's  a  man  in  Missouri  cleared 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  last  fall.  Think  of  ihatj  my  friend  and  pitcher. 
Such  a  be-yoo-tiful  business !  In  six  weeks  it 's  all  over.  Then  you 
pocket  your  cash ;  at  it  again ;  set  a  new  crop  to  work ;  feed  two  or 
three  million  worms,  why  not  1  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound  ;  so  we 
go.  I  know  a  little  of  the  world  :  seen  Vienna  ;  been  to  Trieste ;  lost 
two  teeth  in  New-Orleans.  I  tell  you  I  '11  stand  by  you.  Hark !  that 's 
thunder  !    Thunder  kills  'em.' 

*  Thunder  ?'  exclaimed  Mr.  Hopper. 

*  Curious,  is  n't  it  ?  There 's  no  end  o'  the  mysteries  of  nature.  It 
vdll  kill  'em  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar.  Hallo !  my  friend  and  pitcher ! 
What 's  this  ?  Rats  have  been  here !  However,  we  '11  soon  put  a  slop 
to  that.  I  been  abroad  ;  seen  the  king's  rat-catcher.  You  can  make  a 
rat-trap  out  of  a  shingle,  can't  you,  Yankee  V 

<  S^ure  ntow  !'  said  the  discomfited  speculator ;  *  will  rats  eat  'em  V 

<  Ha !  ha !  ha !  to  be  sure  they  will.  I  been  told  they  're  extremely 
fond  of  'em.  Why  should  n't  they  be  ?  My  dear  friend,  imagine  your- 
self in  their  position  for  a  moment  Do  n't  let  this  circumstance  trouble 
you.  The  main  thing  is  to  give  'em  enough  air.  Mr.  Drinker  has 
been  in  here  this  nwming,  and  says  they  '11  be  sickly  for  the  want  of 
fresh  air  ;  and  Pliny,  my  boy,  that  streak  of  sunshine  is  bad  for  'em. 
'T  's  a  pity  we  had  n't  thought  of  that  before.  It 's  been  streakin'  in 
every  day.  I  've  got  a  Courier  and  Enquirer ;  I  would  n't  want  a  better 
curtain.  Consider  that  as  good  as  fixed.  Do  n't  you  be  frightened 
with  shadows.  Begone,  dull  care!  For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too! 
For  Tippecanoe,  and  Tyler  too,  and  with  them  we  '11  beat  little  Van, 
Van,  Van  is  a  used  up  man,  and  with  them  we  '11  beat  little  Van.' 

Time  wore  on ;  Pliny  Hopper  worked  hard  in  the  fields  from  morn- 
ing to  niffht ;  the  silk-worms  toiled  also,  and  many  began  to  spin.  Du- 
ring all  this,  it  was  interesting  to  mark  the  steady  attention  of  Bilcox, 
who  passed  his  time  in  the  cocoonery  in  a  rush-bottomed  chair,  smoking 
a  segar  and  reading  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  or  else  poring  over  the 
worms,  which  he  frequently  took  up  by  the  tail,  or  turned  them  over 
and  over  in  the  palm  of  his  hands.  Many  new  theories  were  started 
about  this  time  in  pamphlets  and  magazines,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
moms  mtdticaulis  as  a  food  for  worms  over  the  common  mulberry  began 
to  be  doubted  by  some.  The  tender  glossy  young  leaves  which  Mr* 
Hopper  had  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  were  altogether  too  succu- 
lent ;  and  his  concern  was  iiKleed  great  when  he  was  told  that  they 
were  no  doubt  the  occasion  of  a  diarrhoea  among  his  worms.  What 
should  he  dol  His  courage  would  have  flagged  but  for  the  enthusias- 
tic ardor  of  his  partner,  who  told  him  that  the  remedy  was  as  plain  as 
the  nose  on  his  face,  and  to  pluck  the  old  leaves.  The  corpulent  worms 
took  up  so  much  room  that  their  diminution  was  not  perceptible,  and 
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every  cocoon  discovered  among  the  matted  foliage  was  considered  to 
possess  the  weight  and  value  of  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief.  I  helieve  it 
is  related  in  all  the  books  that  damp  and  moisture  are  very  deleterious 
to  the  prospect  of  worms ;  and  unfortunately  for  the  present  speculationi 
daring  the  last  stages  a  north-eastern  storm  came  up  and  howled  around 
the  cocoonery  for  three  days  with  great  fury.  It  was  one  of  those  beat- 
ing, unintermitting  rains,  which  fill  up  gullies,  and  feed  freshets,  and 
give  no  promise  of  returning  sunshine.  The  furrows  in  the  fields  were 
overflowing  with  water,  and  the  broad  leaves  of  the  moms  multicaulis 
were  beaten  down  and  covered  up  in  the  mud.  Pliny  bore  up  edge- 
wise against  the  storm  with  unflinching  purpose,  though  it  nearly  tore 
the  baskets  out  of  his  hands,  and  cut  in  two  his  gaunt  ficure.  It  was 
hard  work  to  pull  his  heels  out  of  the  tough  mire  ;  but  dragging  after 
him  his  clogged  extremities,  he  deposited  his  burthen  breathless  upon  the 
floor,  where  the  witty  Bilcox  received  him  with  the  ease  of  a  polished 
gentleman  :  '  That 's  you,  that 's  you  ;  put  'em  down  there.  You  're 
a  great  man :  where  have  I  seen  it  1  —  ha !  ha !  ha !  —  Pliny's  Let- 
ters f     Nominative  Plinius,  genitive  PliniiJ 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  wet  leaves  produced  a  pestilencci 
commencing,  like  the  Asiatic  cholera,  with  a  diarrhoea,  and  terminating 
in  collapse.  Every  day  witnessed  new  funerals,  and  the  population 
sensibly  decreased.  <  I  see  a  dead  one,'  said  Mr.  Hopper,  examining ; 
*  I  see  two  dead  ones !  I  see  three  dead  ones  —  swon  to  man !  what  a 
big  one !  —  four !  five  !  six  !  Oh !  oh  !  Seven !  eight  f  -*  by  George ! 
bow  they  are  dying ! — nine,  ten,  eleven twelvk  !' 

*  Yes,  my  friend/  said  Mr.  Bilcox,  in  a  tenderly  consoling  voice, '  they 
are  dying.  We  must  all  die.  A  year  ago  I  would  not  have  said  so. 
I  am  now  pious.  My  friend  and  pitcher!  never  despair;  take  your 
cue  from  me.' 

Alas !  alas !  what  a  sad  havoc  was  wrought  during  the  continuance 
of  the  north-easter !  The  neighbors  who  passed  by  the  cocoonery  stop- 
ped up  their  noses  with  disgust.  It  was  unaccountable  as  well  as  vexa- 
tious to  see  worms  which  had  been  tenderly  nursed  on  fresh  leaves  for 
more  than  a  month ;  had  mohed  several  times,  and  were  apparently 
in  good  health,  give  up  at  the  very  last ;  and  when  something  was  ex- 
pected of  them,  and  they  had  got  their  full  growth,  for  the  mere  lack 
of  energy,  roll  over  and  die.  A  last  remedy  for  the  infected  district 
was  to  sifl  lime  over  the  hurdles,  leaving  a  Imre  choice  of  evils  to  the 
worms,  either  to  catch  the  infection  or  to  be  choked  to  death.  They 
were  seen  feebly  elevating  their  white  heads,  looking  over  the  snowy 
country  for  a  glimpse  of  something  green.  At  last  they  unanimously 
died.  Their  ugly  carcasses  lay  in  all  quarters,  stretched  out  at  lengdi 
or  coiled  up,  or  on  their  backs  with  their  double  row  of  claws  clutched 
convulsively  on  their  bellies. 

The  winding-up  of  the  speculation  came  like  a  shock  to  the  brain  of 
Mr.  Hopper,  and  drove  him  into  a  momentary  phrenzy.  Standing  on  a 
dung-hill,  his  head  bare,  his  hair  erect,  with  a  crushed  egg  streaming 
from  each  hand,  he  went  into  a  state  of  violent  agitation,  and  sputterea 
away  like  a  cat  in  a  fit. 

*  My  friend,'  said  Bilcox,  <  when  I  look  at  the  bright  and  auspicious 
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beginning  of  this  thing  —  pregnant  I  may  say  with  the  fate  and  pros- 
pects of  the  silk  culture  in  this  country  —  and  see  it  tapering  away  to 
this  handful  of  worms  and  defunct  millers ;  when  I  consider  the  many 
happy  hours  we  have  mutually  enjoyed  in  this  lahor  of  love  ;  we  are 
both  the  losers  by  it  at  present ;  but  some  good  will  come  out  of  it.  I 
tell  you>  I've  seen  the  world ;  been  at  the  grand  opera  at  Paris,  and 
sailed  thence  to  Pensacola.' 

There  was  a  degree  of  truth  and  justice  in  these  remarks,  carried  out 
by  the  history  of  all  schemes  and  speculations  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  In  their  sweeping  progress  they  produce  much  ruin,  but  bear 
away  some  germs  of  value,  and  deposite  them  in  places  where  they  may 
spring  up  and  flourish.  The  transplanting  of  merino  sheep  caused  loss 
to  the  coffers  too  greedy  of  gain,  {sic  vos  non  vohis  vellera)  but  mingled 
with  the  hardy  flocks  of  our  own  mountains,  they  refined  the  fleeces  of 
the  country,  and  added  greatly  to  its  permanent  wealth.  The  ffreat 
South-Sea  Bubble  improved  the  world  by  its  explosion ;  and  no  doubt 
some  advantage  accrued  from  the  expedition  which  went  in  search  of 
the  golden  fleece  for  Pelias. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter :  The  unfortunate  specula- 
tor, having  occasion  to  go  the  city  of  New-York,  borrowed  the  horse 
and  watch  of  his  patron ;  the  first  to  regulate  his  speed,  and  the  second 
to  regulate  his  time.  With  a  peculiar  expression,  he  begged  him  to 
take  <  keer'  of  the  cocoonery  till  he  came  back  ;  mounted  the  steed  with 
a  single  leap ;  fled  away  to  the  far-oflT  mountains  of  Vermont,  where  he 
set  up  a  '  Temperance  Root-beer  Establishment'  on  moral  principles ; 
and  from  that  moment  Mr.  Bilcox,  though  extremely  desiring  his  re- 
turn, forever  lost  sight  of  his  dear  *  Friend  and  Pitcher,'  Pliny  Hopper. 


D     R     s     A     M     s 
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Aad  our  llOU  life  is  xouzidad  with  a  aleap.*  —  Sha: 


Wrxn  Bleep  bftth  boand  the  lenseleei  clay, 

The  mind  o'er  fancy'i  realms  will  aoar : 
Now  paudxig  'mid  the  trackless  way 

Wiih  outstretched  pinions,  hov'riag  o'er 
Some  hright  ideal  scene  of  bliss. 

Too  heavenly  for  a  world  like  this : 
Then  swifter  than  the  eagle's  flight, 
She  tracks  her  way  with  living  ikht, 
And  scales  the  rugged  mount  of  fame 
To  chisel  on  its  brow  —  a  name. 
Now  chained  to  some  dread  phantasy, 

like  him  of  the  Caucassian  rock : 
With  strength  to  sufier,  not  to  flee, 

The  maw  for  fiends  to  pieroe  and  mock. 
Such  are  our  dreams,  and  such  is  lift; 
With  joy,  and  hope,  and  sorrow  rife. 
So  well  portray  VI  each  changing  scene. 

That  we  might  deem  all  lu»  a  dream.  b.  -r. 

Ifm-Torkt  March,  1845. 
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ZjLoa*  I 


I  WILL  not  call  my  mtetrMi  bright 

As  is  the  opening  Day, 
Let  othen  scatter  dew  and  light — 

Qu'elle  efit  bien  chanaete ! 

Bien  gant6e,  bien  cbanaete  I 

Ah!  paifaitement chaua^ ! 


A  Row-leaf  on  the  cheek  is  sweet 

When  lips  are  like  young  May, 
And  Roae-tipp'd  finsen  all  would  greet  — 

Qu'elle  est  Dien  cnaoss^  I 

Bien,  bien  cbauss^ ! 

Ah  !  paifaitement  chaosste  I 


Some  lore  eyes  black,  some  violet  hiser. 

Some  love  the  long-iaah'd  gray. 
That  each  is  right,  no  doubt  is  true  — 

Qu'elle  est  bien  chauas^ ! 

Bien  gant^,  bien  cbauaste ! 

Ah !  parfiutement  chanate ! 


With  locks  of  gold  some  hearts  are  stiirM, 

While  some  with  flax  would  play. 
Her  locks  I  leave  to  be  inferr*d  — 

Qu'elle  est  bien  cbauss^ ! 

Bien  gant6e,  bien  chauss^ ! 

Ah !  parfaitement  chauss^e ! 


Some  feet  plant  Earth  with  eteps  of  lead. 

While  some  —  as  June  winds  stray 
Or  fiolick  o'er  the  violet  bed  — 

Qu'elle  est  bien  chauss^ ! 

Bien  gant^,  bien  cbauss^ ! 

Ah !  parfaitement  chauss6e  I 


Hist  height  of  form  I  deem  the  best 

That  fills  the  eye  like  day ; 
'T  Is  easier  dreamt  of  than  ezpress'd  — 

Qu'elle  est  bien  chauas^e ! 

Bien  gant«e,  bien  chausste ! 

Ah !  parfaitement  chaun^e ! 


Now  all  the  charms  that  here  are  writ. 

What  think  yon  when  I  say. 
Beside  the  best,  with  grace  and  wit  — 

Eile  est  bien  chaussee ! 

Bien  gant^,  bien  chansste! 

Ah!  parfiutementchauBste! 

Jomm  WAxaaa. 
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NECESSITY     FOR     A     NATIONAL     LITERATURE. 


ax     ▲     VIW  OOMTftlBOTOS. 

Mant  people  and  some  critics  have  boldly  propounded  the  opinion 
that  we  have  no  materiel  for  a  national  literature ;  but  that  American 
brain,  for  some  time  to  come,  must  suck  in  its  vitality  and  sustain  it  by 
means  of  foreign  distillations.  A  pretty  set  of  gray  owls  sitting  in  the 
sunliffht,  and  declaring  all  barren  outside  of  their  limited  vision !  In- 
fallible intellectographers,  who  can  appeal  from  your  decisions  ?  It 
must  indeed  be  a  leaden  head  that  would  not  acknowledge  your  capa- 
bility and  fitness  for  mapping  the  human  mind  ;  and  at  once  adopt  the 
conviction,  that  all  beyond  your  knowledge  is  mental  darkness  and 
sandy  incapacity.  But  notwithstanding  these  high  authorities,  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  wherever  God  has  created  human  beings 
with  hearts  to  feel,  souls  to  aspire,  and  energies  to  execute,  that  out  of 
this  combination  there  will  arise  materiel  not  unworthy  of  delineation  ; 
matter  that  will  be  of  high  interest  to  the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  and 
the  philanthropist.  Even  savage  life  has  enlisted  powerful  and  poetical 
pens  in  the  description  of  its  scenes,  and  in  the  portrayal  of  its  cnildreny 
with  their  few  simple  yet  graven  feelings.  And  if  these  wild  brethren 
have  drawn  largely  on  the  sympathies  of  many,  and  identified  their 
nature  with  theirs,  how  much  nearer  is  our  claim  !  Millions  of  warm 
human  hearts,  wearing  energetic  forms,  and  willing  hands,  yet  no  ma- 
teriel for  a  literature  !  This  struggling  multitude  do,  think,  feel,  nothing 
worthy  of  being  writ  or  read  !  Our  own  people  are  to  take  interest  in 
all  others  under  the  sun,  but  none  whatever  in  ourselves!  This  is  not 
the  charity  that  beginneth  at  home,  but  the  charity  that  soon  will  not 
have  any  home  to  stay  in ;  for  where  the  mind  is  constantly  wandering, 
the  body  will  soon  follow,  and  indeed  may  just  as  well  go;  for  what  is 
the  use  of  a  body  without  the  mind  ?  Just  about  of  ad  much  service  as 
fortifications  without  men. 

Our  government  and  institutions  are  entirely  built  upon  opinion  ;  and 
of  course  if  that  opinion  be  not  in  accordance  with  its  spirit  and  form, 
it  will  more  quickly  change  than  any  other.  The  only  duty  exacted  of 
subjects  is  that  of  obedience  ;  their  rulers  think  and  decide  for  them ; 
but  citizens,  to  their  nobler  rights  have  annexed  more  onerous  duties. 
The  mind  of  every  citizen  is  the  property  of  his  country ;  he  is  bound 
by  all  the  glorious  deeds  that  have  been  performed,  by  all  the  illustrious 
lives  that  have  been  sacrificed,  and  above  all,  by  the  divine  portion 
of  his  own  nature,  to  pay  the  patriotic  debt.  We  are  just  arrived 
at  that  epoch  in  which  nations  have  produced  their  greatest  literary 
works;  when  natural  feeling  is  strong,  generous,  and  impulsive  ;  refined, 
but  not  curbed  by  civilization.  It  is  at  this  period,  before  luxury  enervates, 
that  strong  feeling  produces  vigorous  and  original  thought ;  the  mind  is 
sufficiently  developed  by  education  to  reflect ;  at  the  the  same  time  the 
affections  are  simple,  earnest,  and  absorbing.    It  would  seem  at  this 
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time  as  if  the  intellect  grew  out  of  the  strong  heart ;  that  though  cul- 
ture stimulates,  nature  nourishes.  In  the  moral  world,  true  feeling  and 
just  thought  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion ;  one  clothes  itself  in  poetry, 
the  otlier  wears  the  graver  garb  of  philosophy  ;  and  let  not  the  severer 
younger  brother  frown  on  his  more  pranksome  and  unfettered  elder ; 
for  wo  and  degradation  betide  the  people  who  cherish  not  their  poets ; 
who  shut  their  ears  and  hearts  to  those  GoD-endowed  priests  of  nature ; 
who  make  as  it  were  one  soul  of  all  men ;  creating  an  affinity  from  the 
savage  to  the  sage. 

In  our  country  hitherto  there  has  been  an  urgent  demand  for  actual 
labor,  and  nobly  has  that  call  been  responded  to.  Free  citizens  have 
achieved  in  fifly  years  what  would  have  taken  five  centuries  for  well- 
governed  subjects  to  perform.  In  this  span  of  time,  what  an  unexampled 
amount  of  energy,  invention,  and  judgment  have  been  expended,  and 
taken  form !  It  is  recorded  almost  as  a  miracle,  that  Pericles,  within 
the  age  of  one  man,  found  Athens  of  wood  and  left  it  of  marble ;  but 
in  the  same  length  of  time  here  is  a  country  half  as  large  as  Europe, 
settled  and  cultivated,  with  a  population  enjoying  more  comfort  and 
greater  mental  advantages  than  any  other  in  existence.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  have  a  class  of  learned  men  equal  to  those  in  older 
countries ;  but  that  information,  good  taste,  and  a  sense  of  fitness  and 
propriety  are  far  more  generally  diffused  here  than  elsewhere.  Man 
can  scarcely  exist  in  ignorance  in  a  country  where  he  is  born  to  nothing 
but  what  his  deeds  win  for  him.  Information  is  a  great  aid,  but  know, 
ledge  is  indispensable.  Public  spirit  and  individual  activity  have  of 
necessity  been  directed  to  our  most  obvious  and  obtrusive  wants ;  a  body 
has  been  created ;  a  soul  must  be  breathed  into  it  —  a  soul  of  entire 
nationality.  Is  a  child  sent  to  nurse  among  strangers,  to  teach  him  to 
love  his  own  kindred  ?  Surely  not ;  then  why  should  the  minds  of  our 
youth  kindle  at  foreign  fires  ?  The  noble  patriotism  and  ardent  enthu- 
siasm for  abstract  good,  which  slows  in  the  mind  of  generous  youth,  is 
the  most  invaluable  and  sacred  of  all  national  treasures  ;  and  is  this 
heart-incense,  this  life  of  the  future,  to  be  wasted  at  foreign  shrines  ? 
shall  our  youth  drink,  scatter  poison,  and  die,  before  foreign  sensuality  ? 
The  idea  of  a  republic  is  to  give  men  an  opportunity  for  cultivating  and 
practising  inner  law ;  and  shall  this  be  received  from  antagonists  ? 
That  which  is  a  man's  ideal,  if  he  have  the  power,  will  surely  be  his 
practical. 

In  this  country,  where  the  mass  of  people  read,  a  sound  Home  Lttera- 
tare  is  of  vital  consequence ;  bad  books  are  more  injurious,  and  good 
ones  of  greater  benefit,'  here  than  elsewhere.  When  we  look  at  the 
biography  of  patriots,  how  forcibly  are  we  reminded  of  the  effect  that  a 
single  book  may  produce  !  With  scarcely  an  exception,  they  all  declare 
that  Plutarch  exerted  a  powerful  and  controlling  influence  over  their 
youthful  minds.  It  was  the  great  deeds  which  he  has  recorded  that  first 
warmed  their  hearts  with  the  sacred  love  of  country,  and  made  them 
sensible  of  a  citizen's  duty.  '  If  one  book  has  possessed  this  ennobling 
power  over  the  susceptible  mind  of  youth,  how  deplorable  must  be  the 
eflfect  of  the  hundred  corrupt  ones,  that  are  daily  disseminated  through 
our  land !    Every  reprint  descriptive  of  foreign  licentiousness  and  im- 
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morality  is  an  inserted  wedge,  placed  in  strong  hands  to  upheave  our 
morals,  habits,  and  institutions.  But  it  is  ur^ed  that  young  people  must 
learn  life,  and  that  these  books  portray  it.  Now  is  it  not  most  fallacious, 
and  dangerous  withal,  to  call  these  vicious  extremes  life,  when  in  the 
corrupt  trans-atlantic  cities  there  is  not  a  possibility  of  one  individual 
out  of  a  thousand  being  placed  in  the  situations  they  represent  ?  Th6 
million  of  virtuous  men  and  women  are  to  pass  by  unheeded  ;  theii^ 
noble  deeds  and  works  unknown ;  but  youth  are  invited  to  inspect  and 
gloat  over  this  minor  proportion  of  social  rottenness,  and  are  taught  to 
consider  it  life^  when  it  is  death  and  destruction  to  all  who  imitate  of 
sympathize  with  it.  'This  early  initiation  into  vice,  to  hnake  us  loVe 
virtue,  would  seem  rather  paradoxical ;  for  however  necessary  it  may 
be  to  know  that  evil  and  its  effects  are  disastrous,  the  glowing  rose-co- 
lored details  and  glozing  excuses  that  attend  its  commission  can  b6 
neither  edifying  nor  improving.  The. mobile  Greeks  made  a  beautiful 
Venus  from  the  froth  or  the  sea,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  eVeti  Ameri- 
can  ingenuity  will  be  able  to  make  beautiful  citizens  and  patriots  out  of 
the  froth  of  foreign  republications.  We  should  think  a  farmer  crazy, 
who  retired  with  a  family  of  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  to  some  bar- 
ren hill-top,  desired  them  to  sit  still,  fold  their  hands,  and  bewail  the 
famine  that  must  starve  them  all  next  year ;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
was  the  rich  owner  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  golden  wheat-fields,  and 
prospective  plenty  lay  stretched  at  their  feet,  beneath  their  very  eyes,  if 
they  would  but  open  them  on  the  heavy  grains,  which  hung  their  heads 
deploringly  toward  the  ground,  begging  humbly  to  be  made  bread.  Yet 
is  not  this  very  like  our  own  situation,  as  it  regards  subjects  for  a  literl^- 
ture  ?— when  in  reality  the  difficulty  is  not  in  the  dearth,  but  rather  id 
the  abundance,  by  which  we  are  surrounded  ? 

We  are  told,  in  effect,  that  we  have  neither  tradition  nor  history  for 
poetry  to  decorate,  or  for  prose  to  record  ;  and  that  the  scenery  of  our 
country,  though  beautiful  and  magnificent,  is  too  fresh  from  the  hands  of  ^ 
Nature  to  be  either  interesting  or  worthy  of  description  ;  that  our  people 
are  not  sufficiently  refined  to  feel,  nor  intellectual  enough  to  think  ;  that 
literature  can  never  grow  nor  be  appreciated  in  republics,  which  have 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  crush  and  contemn  all  mental  superiority. 
Tears  of  Judas !  how  plentifully  are  ye  shed  !  Not  so,  thought  Hero- 
dolus ;  not  so,  thought  Thucidydes ;  and  *  Not  so,'  reechoes  young 
America.  It  is  true,  we  have  no  dark  ages,  with  their  swarms  of  h&t* 
bariaifs,  And  devastating  heroes ;  no  period  of  barbaric  splendor,  when 
Fear,  Superstition,  and  Cruelty,  those  three  pallid,  withering,  and  blood* 
drenched  sisters  swept  over  the  earth,  and  enlisted  nations  under  their 
sable  banners ;  upon  which  were  stamped  those  much-abased  though 
sacred  words,  loyalty,  religion,  courage.  No  ivy-covered  castles,  more 
beautiful  in  ruins  than  when  they  first  arose  in  all  their  stately  and  war- 
like grandeur ;  no  chivalry  nor  crdsades.  But  if  we  have  not  this 
richly-embossed  traditionary  lore,  which  the  hard-working  pens  of  Eu- 
rope have  almost  scraped  thread-bare,  yet  have  we  other  subjects  more 
thrilling,  tender  and  holy,  than  ever  appealed  to  human  feelings,  or  took 
hold  of  human  hearts.  Have  we  not  a  mighty  and  to  us  a  mysterious 
people,  whost  origin  has  puzzled  the  wisest  of  the  earth,  silently  vai^ 
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ishing  from  the  world  ?  Whole  nations  of  human  heings  who  thought, 
felt,  acted,  loved,  hated,  sorrowed  ?  —  in  whose  perfect  breathing  forms, 
but  as  yesterday,  life  was  warm  and  vigorous  ?  Where  are  they  now  ? 
Perhaps  the  very  dust  we  tread  on  is  their's ;  our  hearth-stones  may 
cover  the  bones  of  a  chieftain,  or  the  remains  of  a  once  happy  family. 
Where  they  worshipped  the  Sitfeemb  in  solitude  and  awe,  there  per- 
chance our  theatres  nightly  resound  to  the  shout  of  the  multitude ;  where 
they  celebrated  the  frantic  war-dance,  and  the  captive  chanted  his  death- 
song  of  triumph,  on  that  very  spot  may  we  have  built  our  churches,  and 
hundreds  of  peaceful  citizens  unite  their  voices  in  hymns  of  praise  to 
the  living  GrOD. 

If  we  look  across  the  borders,  toward  Mexico,  does  not  her  ancient 
mythology  arise  before  our  eyes  ?  —  those  severe,  gloomy,  exterminating 
deities,  whose  oblations  were  hecatombs  of  human  beings  ?  Imagine 
for  a  moment  one  of  those  sacrifices  at  the  great  temple,  without  the 
city  of  Mexico ;  a  huge  pyramid,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  in 
height,  the  top  an  immense  area  of  three  hundred  and  forty-four  by 
two  hundred  and  seventy-two,  which  is  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  On  this,  by 
the  flickering  light  of  torches,  see  the  bound  prisoner  quivering  in  the 
stronff  agony  of  fear ;  the  terrific  dark-robed  priest,  who  plunges  a  knife 
into  the  breast  of  the  living  victim,  tears  out  his  heart,  and  holds  it  up 
warm  and  palpitating,  to  the  view  of  the  multitude  who  throng  the  sur- 
rounding  plain.  Imagine  their  wild,  scanty,  picturesque  attire  ;  their 
sad,  severe,  upturned  countenances,  upon  which  are  imprinted  horror 
and  superstitious  awe.  Overhead,  are  black  storm-clouds,  driving  to  and 
fro,  the  whole  made  distinctly  visible  by  the  lurid  light  of  a  distant  vol- 
cano. Opposed  to  these  sanguinary  gods,  or  we  should  rather  say 
demons  of  Moloch,  they  had  poetical  and  beneficent  deities,  whose  offer- 
ings were  fruits  and  flowers ;  for  like  the  Greeks  their  number  was 
infinite.  All  passions,  every  vale,  garden,  grove,  temple,  dwelling,  had 
its  appropriate  spirit,  god  or  goddess.  Apart  from  the  cruelty  of  their 
religion,  and  in  strong  contrast  to  it,  the  Mexicans  were  just,  humane, 
affectionate ;  scrupulously  fulfilling  all  moral  and  social  duties,  good 
husbands,  kind  fathers,  faithful  friends.  The  law  rigorously  laid  down 
their  duties,  and  insisted  on  obedience.  Indeed,  the  whole  history  of 
ancient  Mexico  is  a  complete  treasure-field,  a  rich  untilled  virgin  soil, 
that  if  properly  cultivated  would  yield  a  luxuriant  crop  of  tales,  novels, 
and  romances.  Should  the  taste  of  the  world  ever  demand  another  epic, 
there  is  no  subject  since  the  heroic  ages  that  could  so  richly  furnish 
materials  as  the  adventures  of  Cortez. 

Our  nation  is  but  of  yesterday,  but  how  are  eyents  and  their  conse- 
quences  crowded  into  that  speck  of  time  !  What  history  embodies  sub- 
jects of  greater  importance,  principles  of  more  paramount  moment, 
incidents  of  higher  romance,  than  our  own  !  Valor,  discretion,  sagacity, 
aelf-denial,  and  lofly  purpose,  mark  its  every  page,  from  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Mayflower,  until  independence  was  wrung  from  unwilling  Britain. 
How  much  easier  martyrdom,  with  its  few  hours  of  severe  pain,  than 
the  self-exiled  and  crucified  life  of  the  first  Pilgrim  ;  who,  to  win  heaven 
and  freedom  for  posterity,  unflinchingly  incurred  every  peril  and  penalty 
that  humanity  shrinks  from !    If  Heaven  ever  looked  with  favor  on 
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earthly  efforts,  that  grace  was  surely  accorded  to  our  forefathers ;  for 
never  has  man  exhibited  a  nobler  manifestation  of  the  divine  will  in  the 
form  of  Christianity.  And  these  generous,  magnanimous  men  rose 
above  their  earthly  nature  in  pursuit  of  a  good  abstracted  from  all  selfish 
consideration,  that  they  might  secure  a  future  asylum,  a  peaceful  haven 
for  oppressed  and  persecuted  humanity.  Where  in  the  records  of  man 
shall  we  meet  such  a  combination  of  the  virtuous,  the  tender,  and  the 
heroic,  as  in  the  lives  of  our  pilgrim-fathers  ? — men  firm  of  nerve,  high 
of  heart ;  of  indomitable  courage,  of  untaraeable  will ;  clear-headed, 
cool-judging  men,  calmly  resigning  wealth  and  its  comforts,  civilization 
and  its  advantages,  home  and  its  delights,  for  poverty,  savages,  and  a 
pathless  wifderness.  What  dauntless  courage !  What  trusting  humility ! 
Goj)  was  their  guide  —  heaven  was  their  hope. 

And  by  the  side  of  these  martyr  heroes,  was  there  not  Woman ;  pure, 
holy,  beautiful,  graceful  ?  Could  fiction  imagine  any  scenes  more  ro- 
mantic than  those  our  first  settlements  presented  ?  Beauty,  birth,  and 
valor ;  woman's  soft  heart,  and  man's  stem  mind,  abjuring  home,  kin- 
dred, and  civilization,  to  settle  on  a  new  and  unknown  continent  What 
strength  of  affection  must  have  bound  together  that  little  band !  —  what 
strong  and  intense  feelings  their  peculiar  situation  must  have  elicited ! 
Imagine  this  handful  of  people ;  fathers,  mothers,  wives,  husbands,  bro- 
thers, sisters,  lovers,  landed  on  an  inclement  and, uncultivated  shore; 
on  one  side  nothing  but  the  illimitable  sky  and  enduring  ocean,  on  the 
other  a  dark  bek  of  interminable  forests,  swarming  with  wild  and  vin- 
dictive savages.  What  pen  could  hope  to  paint  the  gratitude,  the  agony, 
the  faith,  the  dead  cold  fear  and  heaven-illumined  hope  that  convulsively 
chased  each  other  through  their  hearts,  and  flitted  like  life  and  death 
over  their  countenances  ?  What  judgment,  enterprise,  patience,  discre- 
tion and  valor  were  ei^ercised  in  the  formation  of  that  infant  settlement ! 
What  wild  adventures  of  hunting  and  exploring  expeditions !  How 
touching  the  primitive  simplicity  and  affectionate  generosity  of  the 
friendly  Indians,  and  how  fearful  their  wild  warfare  and  unrelentinff 
revenge !  With  what  a  heart  of  yearning  love  would  a  mother  bend 
over  the  cradle  of  her  child  ;  with  what  solemn  devotedness  would  a 
wife  gaze  on  her  husband ;  when  perhaps  the  next  hour  might  see  the 
one  torn  shrieking  from  her  arms  and  the  other  sink  beneath  the  toma* 
hawk  of  the  infuriated  savage !  Ought  we  not  to  feel  proud  of  our 
pilgrim  mothers ;  of  those  christian  women  of  high  resolve,  who  left 
England's  halls  of  luxury  for  log  huts,  and  a  wild  wilderness,  peopled 
by  dark-scowling  savages  ?  Were  they  not  like  roses  blooming  on  the 
verge  of  Mtna,  1 

Then  the  Revolution,  that  noble  struggle  for  the  rights  of  man ;  what 
hallowed  names  are  inscribed  on  its  pages ;  what  aldebt  of  deep  grati- 
tude do  we  owe  those  patient  sages,  whose  wisdom  and  example  not  only 
illuminated  their  own  age,  but  has  cast  a  light  far  along  the  future,  as 
a  guiding-star  to  the  unborn  generations  of  men !  At  this  period  were 
there  no  strange  adventures,  no  scenes  of  thrilling  peril,  of  resolute 
daring,  of  chivalrous  courtesy,  of  generous  sacrifice  ?  Think  you, 
when  sorrowing  and  mourning,  joy  and  gladness,  oppression  and  inde- 
pendence,  courage  and  cowardice,  and  all  opposing  feelings  and  passiona 
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were  forced  by  unrelenting  war  into  fierce  collision  ;  think  you  then 
that  heart-stirring  scenes  would  not  grow  out  of  this  unnatural  combi- 
nation ?  Those  were  times  when  all  extremes  met ;  when  men's  lives 
were  real  dramas;  a  nation,the  theatre -—the  world,  spectators.  Descrip- 
tion can  faintly  shadow  forth  our  surpassing  scenery,  so  magnificent  and 
diversified  in  its  beauty  ;  from  that  immense  valley  of  the  west,  through 
whose  fertile  plains  a  hundred  broad  rivers  roll  in  silence  and  grandeur 
to  the  ocean,  down  to  those  sunny  little  nooks  of  peace  and  quietness, 
scattered  through  our  eastern  land.  Then  our  unequalled  lakes,  caves, 
cataracts,  mountains,  prairies,  which  the  most  scientific  men  of  Europe 
have  taken  tedious  journeys  to  look  upon,  wonder  at,  and  admire : 
they  dwell  with  delight  on  the  gigantic  forests,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
the  richness  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  the  brilliancy  of  the  insects,  the 
bright,  many-colored  plumage  of  the  birds,  and  especially  those  little 
irradiscent  glories,  that  flash  like  winged  jewels  through  the  air.  And 
does  not  our  beautiful  autumn  paint  poetry  to  the  eye,  and  speak  it  to 
the  heart  ?  —  that  season  of  glowing  yet  solemn  beauty,  when  every 
gorgeous  color  flushes  earth  and  sky  ? 

The  people  of  this  country  possess  peculiar  interest.  They  are 
a  mixture  from  every  country  in  Europe.  Dutch,  Grerman,  French, 
Swiss,  Spanish,  and  other  foreign  communities,  perfectly  separated,  and 
distinct  from  the  surrounding  population;  each  preserving  the  same 
manners,  opinions,  and  primitive  simplicity  that  their  forefathers  brought 
to  our  shores  two  hundred  years  ago.  To  them,  modern  improvements 
have  hardly  a  name ;  they  have  scarcely  reached  their  ears.  The 
singular  religious  settlements  also  claim  attention,  and  the  strange  doc- 
trines professed  at  them  ;  the  data  from  which  they  deduce  their  con- 
clusions, their  mode  of  arriving  at  them,  the  degree  of  influence,  and  of 
what  kind,  these  speculative  opinions  have  upon  their  actions,  would  be 
an  interesting  study  for  the  psychologist.  The  Far  West,  which  every 
year  grows  farther,  what  scenes  of  the  picturesque  are  there?  —  its 
wild  sports,  wild  animals,  and  wild  inhabitants,  half  savage,  half  civil- 
ized, yet  many  of  them  noble  men  and  true.  Great  as  the  tide  of  tra- 
velling is,  we  may  safely  say  that  one  part  of  this  country  hardly  knows 
the  other,  either  as  it  regards  its  resources  or  its  inhabitants.  We  are 
a  nation  standing  as  it  were  alone,  having  burst  from  the  track  or 
orbit  of  other  nations.  Here  the  human  mind,  will  and  action  are 
unfettered.  There  is  abundant  talent  in  our  people,  and  an  unlimited 
field  for  its  exertion.  We  stand  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  a  great 
commercial,  intelligent  nation,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  none.  Let  it 
not  be  said  of  us  as  of  some  others,  who  have  almost  reached  this  emi- 
nence, *  They  had  no  bard,  and  died.'  It  has  repeatedly  been  said, 
*  We  will  not  depend  on  foreigners  for  our  clothing  ;'  then  why  shotild 
we  depend  upon  them  for  our  thoughts  and  opinions,  when  it  is  these 
which  make  a  people  1  We  ought  studiously  to  glean  the  wisdom  of 
the  past  and  present,  as  a  light  to  guide  us  on  to  still  greater  wisdom 
and  excellence.  It  is  not  this  class  of  books  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
but  of  light  literature,  those  which  are  written  for,  and  consequently  act 
upon  the  mass,  and  infuse  into  their  minds  a  love  of  luxury,  a  taste  for 
expensive  dissipation,  a  sighing  after  a  state  of  things  which  can  only 
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exist  among  a  subservient  people,  and  which  here  would  be  utterly  in* 
compatible,  alike  with  private  interest  and  public  good. 

We  number  many  men  and  women  of  excellent  talent,  but  we  want 
home  stdjecta  ;  something  that  our  hearts  and  affections  can  rally  round 
by  our  own  fire-sides ;  a  sympathy  vjiih  our  oum,  and  with  ourselves* 
We  want  to  awaken  a  deep  sense,  an  abiding  love,  of  beauty,  both  in 
nature  and  the  fine  arts.  We  have  now  enough  of  leisure  and  wealth 
to  cultivate  a  literary  taste,  and  to  reward  it.  Let  us  make  the  ef!brt. 
To  do  this,  we  must  let  our  hearts  as  well  as  our  eyes  go  out  among  our 
fellow-creatures ;  try  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  natural,  the  harmony  of 
the  moral  world ;  put  selfishness  and  littleness  at  a  distance,  and  en- 
deavor to  comprehend  and  recognize  the  Infinite.  Might  not  the  culti- 
vation  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  counteract  in  some  measure  that 
love  of  show  and  extravagance  which  already  characterizes  our  private 
life  ;  that  petty  struggling  after  social  preeminence  through  a  ruinous 
and  tasteless  expenditure  ?  —  for  this  barbaric  love  of  glitter,  this  childish 
desire  to  be  an  eye-dazzle,  owes  its  existence  to  meanness  and  ignorance ; 
although  a  plea  of  apparent  "humility  might  really  be  put  in ;  for  that 
being  who  appeals  to  social  consideration  through  extrinsic  decorations ; 
who  says  to  furniture,  clothes,  jewels,  horses,  servants,  '  You  are  all 
essential ;  from  you  I  derive  my  social  vitality  :  my  little  soul  and  mind 
are  nothing  ;  mere  nonentities  ;  there  is  no  intrinsic  merit  there  ;  they 
might  rattle  in  a  cherry-stone,  for  all  the  room  they  would  occupy  ;  but 
my  big  house,  my  luxurious  table,  my  fine  dress  and  sumptuous  attend* 
ance,  swell  out  into  an  impalpable  grandeur,  before  which  every  heart 
and  door  must  open.'  When  once  allowed  entrance,  this  narrow, 
minded  devotion  to  appearances  encroaches  by  degrees,  until  it  finally 
drives  out  all  natural  afiection  and  benevolent  feeling:  to  such,  there  is 
no  estimation  of  God's  creatures  but  by  that  of  station.  In  all  creation 
they  recognize  no  living  essence  ;  mind  sleeps ;  the  soul  is  dead.  Their 
life  is  selfishness. 

In  all  countries  where  there  are  no  artificial  distinctions,  the  vanity 
and  ambition  of  numerous  individuals  will  endeavor  to  affix  on  them* 
selves  some  outward  mark  of  superiority.  With  us  Fashion  has  been 
the  deity  generally  selected  to  confer  this  importance.  And  when  we 
count  the  long  list  of  victims  who  within  a  few  years  past  have  sacrificed 
honor,  friends,  talents,  public  confidence,  family  reputation  and  life,  at 
the  shrine  of  this  phantom  goddess,  we  must  confess  that  their  example 
has  materially  lowered  the  tone  of  public  and  private  morals,  and  that 
it  is  an  evil  continually  on  the  increase.  %  Now  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  awaken  a  better  and  more  patriotic  taste  ?  —  for  this  perverted  opinion 
is  a  mistake,  a  false  estimate,  rather  than  wilful  intent.  If  citizens 
in  every  township  would  each  subscribe  the  smallest  possible  sum 
yearly,  if  only  sufficient  to  purchase  one  picture,  or  one  statue,  and 
assign  an  apartment  in  the  court-house,  or  most  convenient  public  build* 
ing,  how  soon  might  both  Pleasure  and  Pride  be  led  to  encourage  and 
promote  galleries  of  American  art !  The  enjoyment  of  art  ought  as 
much  as  possible  to  be  made  universal ;  those  breathing  manifestations 
of  the  divine,  which-  Gon-endowed  genius  executes,  are  gii^s  bestow^ 
by  Heaven  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the  race,  and  as  such 
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they  ought  to  he  welcomed.  We  have  many  promising  artists  in  this 
country,  and  others  studying  in  Italy ;  now  if  the  inhabitants  of  sepa- 
rate townships  would  each  subscribe  but  one  dollar  a  year,  leaving  to 
artists  the  choice  of  subjects,  how  soon  might  we  glory  in  sculptors  and 
painters,  whose  works  would  confer  on  themselves  and  country  immor- 
tality! Instead  of  languishing  in  neglect  and  poverty,  hopelessly 
struffffling  for  fame,  which  early  death  prevents  their  attaining,  they 
would  be  inspirited  by  public  sympathy,  and  the  consciousness  that  their 
effi>rts  were  the  glory  and  admiration  of  their  countrymen.  Exhibi- 
tions  of  this  kind  would  gratify  age,  and  have  a  refining  influence  on 
youth ;  they  would  likewise  have  the  advantage  of  being  a  common 
centre  of  interest  to  all  classes ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  a 
republic  to  have  some  subjects  upon  which  all  can  feel  alike,  without 
reference  to  station  or  party. 

Amid  so  many  discordants  there  must  be  some  accordants,  to  prevent 
accidental  divisions  from  growing  into  permanent  enmities.  The  idea 
of  making  great  works  of  art  private  property  is  quite  a  modem  one,  and 
unworthy  of  a  liberal  age  or  people.  Ambng  the  Greeks,  up  to  the  time 
of  Alexander,  the  towns  and  their  respective  citizens  were  the  owners 
of  those  master-pieces  which  the  world  has  never  equalled :  the  highest 
and  the  meanest  gazed  on  them  with  equal  pride  and  rapture,  and  ^It  a 
kindred  interest  in  this  common  property.  It  is  true  we  can  even  now 
name  some  of  the  munificent  men  who  paid  for  these  noble  productions, 
but  it  was  with  the  patriotic  intent  that  they  might  adorn  and  beautify 
their  native  cities ;  they  considered  art  too  sacr^  to  be  shut  up  in  pri- 
vate walls,  for  the  pleasure  only  of  the  rich.  It  was  with  them  an  im- 
portant agent  in  civilizing  and  ennobling  men ;  and  to  the  immortal 
oonor  of  true  artists  be  it  remembered,  that  they  always  have  been  more 
anxious  for  fame  than  money,  and  fully  willing  to  contribute  their  share 
toward  public  collections  or  exhibitions. 

Again  we  reiterate,  a  nation  can  never  acquire  a  profound,  permanent 
character,  until  she  owns  a  home  literature,  whose  roots  are  planted  and 
nourished  in  the  habits  and  nature  of  her  people.  Public  opinion,  founded 
on  foreign  experience,  must  be  unstable  and  divided,  and  often  inappli- 
cable under  a  different  state  of  affairs.  That  which  naturally  formed 
itself  out  of  the  peculiar  position,  the  special  circumstances,  and  inborn 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants,  becomes  as  it  were  part  of  themselves,  and 
can  be  relied  upon  under  all  difficulties ;  as  suitable  to  their  institutions 
and  as  secure  in  their  affections.  How  can  a  sound  and  vigorous 
nationality  ever  be  the  fruit  of  foreign  acquisition  ?  They  who  trans- 
plant tares  cannot  expect  to  reap  wheat.  Nothing  but  Truth  can  stand 
the  test  of  tiipe ;  it  is  the  everlasting  rock  alone  that  can  send  back  the 
tide  of  error.  All  beneficial  social  institutions  are  but  true  opinions 
realized ;  and  all  true  opinions  must  be  founded  on  a  law  of  nature, 
that  is,  on  Gtod'b  intent  and  man's  capacity.  In  time,  what  personal 
abasement,  what  mental  servitude,  must  exist  among  a  people  who  are 
unable,  or  too  indolent  to  inquire  into  these  high  questions,  but  who 
are  content  to  know  themselves  and  the  laws  which  regulate  their  being 
through  the  thoughts  of  others !  Such  a  community  may  have  the 
material  elements  of  prosperity,  but  they  have  built  upon  a  quicksand. 
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All  civilized  people  endeavor  to  avail  themselves  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
pasty  and  by  so  doing  incur  a  debt  to  the  future.  How  worthless  to  pos- 
terity is  the  nation  that  throws  no  light  on  its  own  existence ;  that 
records  not  its  struggles  against  evil,  its  means  of  advancing  good,  its 
peculiar  modes  of  thought,  the  lives  of  its  children,  and  the  experience 
of  its  government !  The  experience  of  the  present  is  a  debt  owing  to 
the  future ;  and  they  who  defraud  Futurity  of  her  due,  must  expect 
either  to  sink  into  oblivion,  or  faintly  live  in  the  misrepresentations  of 
adverse  contemporaries.  i,,  y,  p. 


THE     FOREIGN     MISSIONARY'S     CALL:      A     DREAM. 


BT    JOBV    H.    BEBTSI. 


In  the  deep  ileep  of  night,  when  motkna  oft 

FVom  spirit-worldB  invade  the  slumbering  ieme, 

A  vision,  sent  of  God,  amszed  my  sold 

With  solemn  terror  and  religioiis  a«^. 

I  stood :  and  looking  downward  I  beheld 

A  vast  dark  valley,  at  whose  sloping  end, 

Under  a  black  o'erhanging  crac,  there  yawned 

The  wide  devouring  f^  of  Hell.    From  it 

Bunt  smoke  and  roaring  flame,  whose  lurid  gl«re 

Flashed  npward  far  along  the  vale.    No  sun 

Shone  there,  nor  moon,  nor  heav'n>inviting  stan ; 

But,  spread  firom  mountain  top  to  mountain  top, 

The  waving  wings  of  Death  o'ershadowed  aU. 

And,  rushins  down  the  valley's  steep  descent. 

Myriads  of  disembodied  ghosts  I  saw 

By  that  drear  light:  tether  than  eye  oould  reaoh. 

Toe  sursin^  deluge  of  lost  souls  rolled  down 

To  everhsting  night    Nor  any  knew 

The  fiery  gosi  whither  they  hurried  on ; 

For  every  eye  vras  blind :  and,  as  they  passed, 

All  stretched  their  heads  tow'rd  where  /stood,  ttoA.  tamed 

Their  darkling  orbs  on  flie,  crying:  *  Light!  light!' 

And  while  I  gazed  and  wept,  I  heard  a  vmce 
From  Heaven,  which  said : '  Beholdest  thou  all  these^ 
like  sheep  vrithout  a  ahepherd  t    Son  of  man  t 
LfMive  thou  thy  father,  and  thy  father's  house. 
For  /have  called  thee.'    Then  within  my  breast 
Melted  my  heart  like  water.    On  the  earth 
In  fear  I  sank;  and  mortal  £untness  drew 
Dark  clouds  over  mine  eyes.    I  was  like  one 
Wrapped  in  strong  horron  of  approaching  death. 

Again  I  heard  the  voice  ftom  Heaven.    And  now. 
Upstarting  from  the  ground  with  new-bom  strength, 
I  stood  surrounded  by  a  flood  of  light. 
Poured  on  me  from  on  high.    In  my  right  hand 
Bright  blazed  the  mystic  Sun  of  RighteomnieM, 
A  light  to  light  the  Gentiles.    In  my  left 
The  openea  Book,  in  which  I  read ;  *  Go  ye 
Into  all  nations.'    And  an  angel,  sent 
IVom  Heaven,  came  down,  and  with  a  livingooal 
From  ofi*  the  altar,  touched  my  lips  with  fire. 
Prostrate  I  fell  before  Jehovah's  glory,  cried. 
With  joyous  thaakftdness,  *  Thy  will  be  done !' 
Then  vroke,  and  girded  np  my  loins,  and  wauL 
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CHAPTER      ON      MIDDIElS. 


■T     XBZl      BTJMTZ.XI(B. 

Do  n't  l<K]ik  fcrr  a  regular  dissertlition  upon  this  class  of  animak, 
reader ;  my  intention  is  not  to  enter  upon  any  investigation  of  them  as 
a  species,  but  to  elucidate  the  general  character  of  the  genus^  by  a  sim- 
ple narrative  of  facts  which  came  under  my  personal  observation. 

How  I  love  to  look  upon  a  jolly,  whole-souled  reefer,  when  he  has 
just  returned  from  a  three  years'  cruise  abroad  !  ^»-  his  heart  light  as 
flower-down  floating  on  the  air;  his  head  still  lighter;  his  purse  alone 
heavy,  and  no  earthly  whim  or  vagary  too  strange  for  him  to  indulge  in. 
Livery-stable  men,  candy-shop  keepers,  washerwomen  and  tailors,  all 
have  a  harvest  to  reap,  and  the  gathering,  to  them,  is  of  little  trouble. 

But  the  training  of  the  boys  is  the  jolliest  part  of  their  history.  Many 
a  time  have  I  laughed  myself  almost  into  a  pleurisy  over  the  reception 
of  some  fresh-caught  middy,  as  he  came  for  the  first  time  on  board  ship 
from  some  unwatered  section  of  the  back-woods.  Many  are  the  tricks 
devised  by  the  '  oldsters'  to  annoy  and  properly  initiate  the  '  youngster/ 
when  he  first  crosses  the  gangway,  turning  his  nose  inquiringly  upward, 
as  it  meets  the  perfume  of  tar  and  bilge-water.  It  is  in  itself  amusing, 
to  look  at  the  wondering  face  which  a  <  green  'un'  assumes,  when  he  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  among  the  strangenesses  of  ship-aboard,  probably 
naving  no  previous  idea  of  the  navy  ;  perhaps  thinking,  as  one  I  wot  of 
once  did,  that  it  was  <  something  good  to  eat !' 

My  purpose  in  the  present  sketch  is  to  relate  the  history  of  '  an  intro- 
duction' as  it  actually  occurred,  which  will  be  recollected  by  most  of 
the  officers  who  with  myself  were  stationed  in  the  West-India  squadron 
during  the  year  1837. 

A  younff  gentleman  from  Athens -^<  Athens  in  Alabama,  not  Athens 
in  Greece,  he  informed  us  —  received  an  embossed  piece  of  kid-skin 
from  the  President,  with  papers  accompanying,  which  advised  him  to 
purchase  Certain  clothing,  more  particularly  described  in  the  papers 
aforesaid,  and  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  sea-coast  and  report  for  duty. 

In  conformity  with  these  instructions,  the  young  man  had  a  new  blue 
claw-hammer  jacket  manufactured,  with  yellow  buttons  upon  it,  *  and 
geese,'  as  he  said,  <  sittin'  on  a  pig-yoke,  printed  on  to  'em,'  bought  a 
pair  of  high-heeled  boots,  a  sword  longer  than  himself,  and  a  pair  of 
pocket-pistols,  and  started  for  Pensacola,  where  he  was  ordered  to  report 
to  Captain  Babbit,  of  the  sloop-of- war  Boston. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  *  City  of  White  Sand,'  his  first  inquiry  was : 
« Where  does  Mr.  Navy  live  V 

After  some  trouble,  he  succeeded  in  finding  out  that  the  gentleman 
whom  he  wished  to  see  could  be  found  on  board  the  Boston,  which  was 
pointed  out  to  him  as  she  lay  in  the  stream,  with  every  thing  '  ataunto,' 
ready  for  sea,  looking,  as  he  said,  'jest  like  three  big  trees,  standin'  in  a 
corn-field,  ready  trimmed  to  hang  scare-crows  on.' 
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Stepping  into  a  boat,  which  he  declared  looked  *  egzackly  like  our 
folks'  long  hog-trough,'  he  was  soon  conveyed  alongside  the  ship.  As 
he  ascended  the  <  tarnal  shakin'  stairs/  otherwise  known  as  the  accom- 
modation-ladder, the  first  thinj?  which  struck  his  eye  was  the  bright  red 
and  yellow  facings  of  the  unirorm  worn  by  the  marine  sentinel,  who  was 
pacing  along  the  gang-plank,  outside  the  vessel.  After  reaching  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  he  coolly  looked  over  the  side  upon  the  quarter-deck, 
where  several  officers  were  walking ;  then  turned  around  to  the  soldier, 
whom  he  observed  to  be  more  gaudily  dressed  than  the  others,  and 
reaching  out  his  unwashed  hands,  thus  addressed  him : 

'  Wall,  Cap'n,'  old  boss,  how  ar'  ybu  V 

Then  taking  a  side  look  toward  the  musket  in  the  sentinel's  hands, 
he  added  : 

<  I  reckon  you  're  out  a-shootin'  loons,  aint  you  ?  But  what  on  yarth 
ha'  you  got  that  tarnal  long  stickin'-bag'net  on  to  the  eend  of  your 
smooth-bore  for  ?' 

The  astonished  soldier  glanced  at  our  subject  in  silent  surprise,  which 
however  did  not  abash  the  gaily-uniformed  youth,  who  once  noore  looked 
over  the  bulwarks,  and  casting  his  eye  down  the  main  hatchway,  again 
exclaimed : 

<  La !  Cap'n,  this  'ere  canoe  o'  your'n  is  all  holler;  and  d-i-n  my 
biggest  nigger  to  thunder !  if  she  aint  a  s'prisin'  screamer!' 

The  officers  now  came  to  the  relief  of  the  astonished  soldier,  and  with 
considerable  difficulty  the  young  man  was  made  to  understand  who  was 
the  captain.  After  paying  his  respects  to  the  '  old  boss,'  as  he  invaria- 
bly termed  our  skipper,  he  was  conducted  to  the  midshipman's  apart- 
ment in  the  steerage.  The  reefers  at  once  marked  him  out  as  a  sub- 
ject for  initiation ;  aad  when  he  entered  the  room  he  was  received  with 
the  most  obsequious  gravity  and  politeness  by  us  all,  and  introduced  to 
the  mess  in  due  form,  each  giving  to  the  other  some  false  name.  After 
having  been  introduced  to  all  except  the  biggest  devil  among  us,  he  was 
seated.  He  then  wished  to  know  who  that  <  preacher-lookin'  boss'  was 
in  the  comer ;  for  <  'mongst  all  the  funny  names,  we  had  n't  told  his'n.' 
He  was  accordingly  very  gravely  introduced  to  this  personage  as  Dr. 
Tarrybreeks,  the  ship's  surgeon.  On  being  introduced,  he  as  usual  held 
out  his  flipper,  and  said  : 

*  Wall,  old  boss !  Taller-bricks  they  call  you,  do  they  ?  Do  you  ever 
have  any  ager-shakes  in  these  'ere  diggins  V 

<  Young  man !'  answered  the  quondam  physician,  in  a  severe  tone, 
'  you  forget  the  respect  which  is  due  to  my  elevated  station,  in  thus  ad- 
dressing me  by  titles  other  than  those  which  are  of  right  my  own. 
Have  you  not  perused  the  Latin  poets  ?  Do  you  not  remember  that  in  the 
Third  Bookof  Humhugii  Extraordinwn,  that  it  is  recorded  as  followeth : 
'Non  recordihus  elmedicum  dominorum  est  asinorum  ?  — which  in  the  ver- 
nacular meaneth,  <  Thou  shalt  not  write  down  thy  doctor  an  ass,'  there- 
by  inferring  that  he  must  not  be  called  a  horse,  and  worse  than  all,  an 
aged  horse.' 

'  Wall,  Mister  Doctor,  ar^  you  done  ?  Wall  now,  that  are 's  a  jump 
above  my  tallest  persimmons!'  rejoined  our  hero,  with  a  half  awe- 
checked  burst  of  laughter. 
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*  Youn^  man !'  said  the  doctor,  <  you  must  go  on  my  sick-list  immedi- 
ately  — forthwith  and  directly,  Sir  ;  you  are  sick,  Sir !' 

<  Me  sick,  doctor  !'  exclaimed  the  innocent ;  <  no  more  sick  than  a 
spring  alligator  on  a  sunny  mud-bank,  or  a  lazy  nigger  in  coitoo-pick* 
in'-time.' 

*  Tes,  young  man,  you  are  sick.  The  first  lesson  which  you  hare 
to  learn  on  board  ship,  is  subordination  and  obedience  to  your  superior 
officers,  of  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be  one.  Silence,  Sir !  no  inter- 
ruption !'  thundered  the  doctor,  as  his  victim  opened  his  mouth  to  speak  ; 

*  understand  me  at  once.  Sir :  you  must  take  a  dose  of  medicine,  and  go 
to  bed.     You  're  on  the  sick-list.  Sir !' 

*  Oh  Lord,  no !  You  do  n't  think  so,  do  you,  doctor  V  whined  the 

•  subject.' 

*  You  're  to  obey  orders  here^  Sir,'  was  the  doctor's  brief  answer,  as 
he  turned  round  and  instructed  the  loblolly-boy  to  prepare  the  following 
prescription :  the  doctor  was  a  bit  of  a  rhymester : 

*Op  eptom  Mlta,  a  qoart  in  a  pot. 
Well  tcirred  up  and  all  boiling  hot} 
A  blue  Dill  also,  ofwalnut-cise. 
And  apiMter  large  of  Spanieh  fliea.* 

The  compounds  were  mixed,  and  with  great  difficulty  forced  down 
the  patient's  throat ;  the  plaster  was  also  duly  applied.  After  this  the 
subject  became  rather  sick,  and  began  to  believe  it  himself.  He  anx- 
iously inquired  for  a  bed.  He  was  pointed  to  a  hammock,  swung  be- 
tween two  carlines,  with  a  slip-not  in  the  lanyard  —  made  especially  for 
his  benefit. 

He  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  in  a  piteous  tone,  asked  : 

*  Lord,  boys !  you  do  n't  mean  for  me  to  sleep  up  in  that  ar'  swingin' 
baff,  do  ye  V 

He  was  informed  that  that  was  the  only  kind  of  bed  allowed  on  board 
a  man-o'-war.  Finally,  with  our  assistance,  he  was  hoisted  up  into  the 
hammock,  not  without  many  misgivings  as  to  the  safety  of  the  *  'tamal 
swingin'  thing !'  He  had  just  got  fairly  stretched  out  in  it,  when  down 
it  came  <  by  the  run'  upon  the  deck,  where  his  head  and  shoulders  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  large  tub  full  of  cold  salt-water,  which  '  by  acci- 
dent' had  found  its  way  beneath  the  hammock. 

For  an  instant  his  head  remained  under  the  water,  just  long  enough 
for  his  medicine  to  get  well  washed  down  with  brine,  and  then  he  rose 
to  his  feet.  With  the  most  wolfish  face  that  I  ever  gazed  upon,  he 
roared  rather  than  spoke  : 

*  Now  darn  and  blast  your  big  canoes  and  swingin'-bags  all  to  thun- 
der !  Whar  's  the  Cap'n  ?  I  '11  be  flambusticated  into  ten  thousand 
thunderin'  cane-breaks,  if  I  '11  eat  this  sort  o'  hominy !  Whar 's  the 
Cap%  I  say  ?     I  want  to  quit  these  thunderin'  diggin's  !' 

*  We  now  found  that  we  had  gone  far  enough  with  the  poor  fellow ;  and, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  presume  you  thiiik  I  have  likewise  gone  far 
enough  with  my  yarn  ;  therefore  I  'II  heave  to,  as  I  anticipate  another 
cruise  with  you  all  before  long,  and  must  look  out  not  to  be  tedious. 
In  closing,  however,  let  me  remark,  that  the  middy  whose  « introduction' 
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I  have  literally  described  to  you,  is  now  sailiog-master  of  one  of  the 
finest  frigates  in  the  United  States'  service,  and  is  as  good  a  sailor  and 
as  perfect  a  gentleman  as  there  is  in  the  American  navy ;  one  whom,  I 
doubt  not,  from  his  known  amiability  of  character,  will  excuse  the  lib- 
erty here  taken  by  his  old  friend  and  shipmate.  21.  b. 
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Fail  in  fome  ttill  Mquesteied  nook, 
Removed  from  worldly  ttrife, 

How  calmly,  like  a  placid  brook, 
Would  gude  the  stream  of  life ! 

How  aweet  in  temples  Goo  has  made 
To  raise  the  voice  of  prayer. 

While  songsters  from  the  leafy  glada 
With  mnsie  fill  the  air ! 

Dres  not  the  snirit  seem  to  spmn 
The  fettered  thoughts  of  earth. 

And  with  a  holier  impolfe  tarn 
To  things  of  higher  birth  t 

When  in  the  forests'  vast  areade, 
Where  man  has  seldom  trod. 

Amid  the  works  that  Hb  has  made, 
We  stand  alone  with  God  ! 

When  gazinff  on  fair  Nature's  faoe. 
Untouched  by  hand  of  art. 

In  every  leaf  Hn  love  we  trace. 
What  feelings  thrill  the  heart ! 

The  diamond  dew-drop  on  the  tpiaya 

Each  early-fading  flower, 
Tlie  glittering  insects  of  a  day, 

AlTshow  uoo'a  wondrous  power : 

And  teach  us  by  their  helplessnoM 

Of  His  unwearied  rare 
Who  gives  the  lily's  vestal  dress. 

And  bids  us  not  despair. 

When  in  the  fSiding  light  of  day 
The  forest  trees  grow  dim. 

And  evening  eomes  in  sober  gray» 
How  turn  our  souls  to  Hixl 

There  is  no  sound  npoo  the  air, 

All  living  things  are  still, 
A  solemn  hush  as  if  of  prayer, 

b  blooding  o'er  thahiU: 
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While  far  above,  like  ■pint-eyes. 

The  itan  their  vi^  keep, 
And  mule  on  the  fiur  stream  that  lies 

Upon  earth's  breast,  asleep. 

There  is  a  spell  that  binds  the  heart 

At  this  most  hallowed  hour. 
And  bids  ail  earth-born  thoughts  depart. 

Beneath  its  holy  power. 

And  when  to  all  created  things 

A  voice  of  praise  is  given. 
The  spirit  seems  on  angel  wings 

To  soar  aloft  to  Heaven. 
ITtm-Tork,  JfrU,  1645. 
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It  was  a  night  of  gloom.  A  starless  sky  huDg  over  the  earth  like  a 
tablet  of  black  marble  upon  a  tomb.  Nothing  disturbed  the  silence, 
save  a  strange  noise  like  the  light  beating  of  wings,  which  from  time 
to  time  was  heard  over  town  and  country.  The  darkness  grew  thicker, 
and  all  felt  their  hearts  beat  quick,  and  a  shiver  ran  through  their 
veins. 

In  a  hall  hung  with  black,  and  lighted  by  a  lurid  lamp,  seven  men, 
clothed  in  purple,  with  their  heads  encircled  by  a  crown,  were  seated 
upon  seven  seats  of  iron.  In  the  midst  of  the  hall  was  raised  a  throne 
of  bones,  and  at  its  foot,  as  a  footstool,  lay  a  prostrate  cross.  Before  the 
throne  was  a  table  of  ebony,  and  upon  the  table  a  vase  full  of  blood, 
red  and  foaming,  and  a  human  skull. 

The  seven  men  appeared  sad  and  thoughtful ;  and  their  eyes  from 
the  depths  of  their  deep  sockets  from  time  to  time  shot  forth  gleams  of 
livid  fire ;  and  one  of  them  rose  up  and  approached  the  throne,  and 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  crucifix.  At  that  moment  his  limbs  shook,  and 
ne  seemed  near  falling.  The  others  regarded  him  unmoved ;  but  a 
something,  I  know  not  what,  passed  over  their  features,  and  a  smile  that 
was  not  human  contracted  their  lips. 

And  he  who  stood  tottering  stretched  out  his  hand,  seized  the  vase  full 
of  blood,  filled  the  skull  and  drank ;  and  the  draught  seemed  to  strengthen 
him.  Raising  his  head,  this  cry  escaped  from  his  breast :  *  Cursed  be 
Christ,  who  has  brought  back  liberty  upon  the  earth !'  And  the  other 
kings  rose  up  all  together,  and  all  together  raised  the  same  cry  :  <  Cursed 
be  Christ,  who  has  brought  back  liberty  upon  the  earth  !' 

When  they  had  reseated  themselves  upon  their  seats  of  iron,  the  first 
said :  <  My  brothen,  let  us  stifie  Liberty,  for  our  reign  is  finished  if  hers 
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oommenoes !  Our  cause  is  the  same ;  let  each  one  propose  that  which 
seems  best. .  For  my  own  part  I  give  this  counsel,  for  before  Christ 
came,  who  dared  to  stand  upright  before  us  ?  It  is  his  religion  which 
destroys  us :  let  us  abolish  the  religion  of  Christ  !' 

And  all  responded :  <  It  is  true !  let  us  abolish  the  religion  of  Christ  !' 

And  a  second  advanced  to  the  throne ;  took  the  human  skull ;  filled 
it  with  blood ;  and  after  drinking,  said :  '  It  is  not  religion  alone  that 
should  be  abolished  ;  but  still  farther  science  and  thought ;  for  Sciencb 
teaches  that  which  is,  for  usy  not  good  for  man  to  know ;  and  TnovQWS 
is  always  ready  to  rebel  against  oppression  !' 

And  all  responded :  <  It  is  true !  let  us  abolish  Science  and  Thought !' 

And  when  the  third  had  done  what  the  two  first  had  before  done,  he 
said :  <  When  we  have  replunged  mankind  into  brutishness  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  religion,  and  science,  and  thought,  we  have  done  much ; 
but  there  yet  remains  something  else  to  be  done.  The  brute  has  dan- 
gerous instincts  and  sympathies.  One  people  should  not  hear  the  voice 
of  any  other  people ;  for  fear  that  if  any  complain  and  rise  in  rebellion 
that  they  should  be  tempted  to  imitate  them.  No  noise  from  without 
should  penetrate  within ! 

And  all  responded :  <  It  is  true  !  No  noise  from-  without  should  be 
heard  within !' 

And  a  fourth  said :  <  We  have  our  interests,  and  the  people  have  their 
interests  opposed  to  ours.  If  they  should  unite  against  us  to  defend  that 
interest,  how  can  we  resist  them  ?  Let  us  separate  them,  out  of  policy. 
Let  us  create  in  each  province,  village  and  hamlet  an  interest  contrary 
to  that  of  the  other  hamlets,  villages  and  provinces.  In  this  manner 
they  will  hate  each  other,  and  will  not  think  of  uniting  against  us !' 

And  all  responded :  'It  is  true !  let  us  make  political  divisions ! 
Concord  would  destroy  us !' 

And  a  fifth,  after  twice  filling  and  twice  draining  the  human  skull, 
said :  <  I  approve  of  all  these  means ;  they  are  good,  but  insufficient. 
Make  brutes  —  that  is  well ;  but  frighten  these  brutes ;  strike  them  with 
the  terror  of  inexorable  justice,  and  the  most  atrocious  punishments ;  if 
you  would  not,  sooner  or  later,  be  devoured !  The  Exectttioner  is  the 
Prime  Minister  of  a  good  Prince  !' 

And  all  responded :  <  That  is  true !  The  Executioner  is  the  Prime 
Minister  of  a  good  Prince  !' 

And  a  sixth  said :  '  I  perceive  the  advantage  of  punishments,  prompt, 
terrible,  inevitable.  Nevertheless,  there  may  be  some  one,  of  brave 
heart  and  desperate  courage,  who  will  brave  punishments.  If  you 
would  govern  men  easily,  enervate  them  with  voluptuousness.  Virtue 
we  do  not  want :  it  nourishes  strength.  Let  us  debilitate  it  entirely  by 
corruption !' 

And  all  responded :  <  It  is  true !  let  us  destroy  strength,  energy,  and 
courage  by  corruption !' 

Then  the  seventh,  after  he  had,  like  the  others,  drank  from  the  human 
skull,  said  in  his  turn,  with  his  foot  upon  the  cross :  <  Let  us  have  no 
more  Christ  !  There  is  war  to  the  death,  eternal  war,  between  Him  and 
us.  But  how  shall  we  detach  the  people  from  him  ?  It  is  a  vain  attempt ! 
What  shall  then  be  done  ?    Hear  me !    It.  is  necessary  to  buy  up  the 
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priests  of  Chbist  with  wealth,  honor,  and  power ;  and  they  will  com. 

mand,  on  the  part  of  Chbist,  to  submit  to  us  completely  in  whatever  we 

desire  or  command ;  and  the  people  will  believe  and  obey  from  con* 

science  ;  and  our  power  will  be  firmer  than  before !' 
And  all  responded  :  '  It  is  true !  let  us  buy  up  the  priests  of  Chbist  !' 
And,  all  at  once  the  lamp  which  lighted  the  hall  went  out,  and  the 

seven  crowned  men  separated  in  the  gloom. 

And  a  voice  came  to  a  just  man  who  at  the  moment  watched  and 

prayed  before  the  cross  :  <  Mufx  hottb  appboachss  !    Adobe,  and  feae 

wot!'  

PABT    BECONO. 

Thboitoh  a  mist,  thick  and  gray,  I  saw,  as  one  looks  upon  the  sabth 
at  the  hour  of  twilie ht,  a  naked  plain,  desert  and  cold.  In  the  midst 
rose  a  rock,  from  which  trickled,  drop  by  drop,  a  blackish  water  ;  and 
the  feeble  and  dull  sound  of  the  drops  which  fell  was  the  oalj  sound 
one  could  hear. 

Seven  paths  winding  about  through  the  plain  ended  at  the  rock ;  and 
around  the  rock,  at  the  entrance  of  each,  was  a  stone  covered  with,  I 
know  not  what ;  moist  and  green,  like  the  slime  of  a  reptile.  And  be- 
hold, in  one  of  the  paths  I  perceived  one  like  a  shadow,  who  moved 
slowly ;  and,  as  little  by  little  the  shadow  came  near,  I  discerned  —  not 
a  man,  but  the  semblance  of  one.  Upon  its  left  breast  this  human  form 
had  a  drop  of  blood  ;  and  it  sat  down  upon  the  wet  green  stone,  and 
its  limbs  shook.  Its  head  was  bowed,  and  it  pressed  its  folded  arms 
closely  together,  as  if  to  retain  a  little  vital  warmth. 

And  by  the  six  otherpaths,  six  other  shadows  successively  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock.  Trembling,  with  folded  arms  they  sat  down  upon 
.the  stone,  damp  and  green  ;  and  they  were  silent  there,  and  oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  a  hidden  agony. 

Their  silence  continued  a  lonff  time ;  I  know  not  how  long ;  for  never 
did  the  sun  rise  on  that  unearthly  plain ;  neither  night  nor  rooming  was 
known  there ;  but  the  drops  of  the  blackish  water,  by  their  falling,  alone 
measured  a  duration  monotonous,  obscure,  heavy,  eternal ;  and  this  was 
so  terrible,  that  unless  God  had  strengthened  me,  I  could  not  have  en- 
dured the  sight. 

After  a  kind  of  convulsive  shudder,  one  of  the  shadows,  raising  his 
head,  uttered  a  sound  rough  and  harsh  like  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
through  a  skeleton,  and  the  rock  echoed  this  exclamation  to  my  ear : 
'  Chbist  has  conquered  !  cursed  be  he !'  And  the  six  other  shadows 
started,  and  all  together  raising  their  heads,  the  same  blasphemy  escaped 
from  their  bosoms :  '  Chbist  has  conquered !  cursed  be  he  V  And  in- 
standv  they  were  seized  with  a  greater  trembling ;  the  mist  parted ; 
and  for  an  instant  the  blackish  water  ceased  flowing ;  and  the  seven 
shadows  bent  anew  under  the  weight  of  their  secret  agony ;  and  then 
succeeded  a  silence  far  longer  than  the  first.  Then  one  of  them,  with- 
out rising  from  the  stone,  immoveable  jind  bent  down,  said  to  the 
others : 

*  The  same  then  has  happened  to  you  that  has  happened  to  me !  What 
have  availed  our  counsels !'    And  another  replied :  <  Faith  and  Thought 
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have  broken  the  chains  of  the  people ;  Faith  and  Thought  have  freed 
the  earth !'  And  another  said :  *  We  desired  to  divide  mankind,  and 
our  oppression  has  united  them  against  us !'  And  another :  <  We  have 
shed  blood ;  and  that  blood  has  returned  upon  our  head&I'  And  another : 
*  We  have  sowed  corruption,  and  it  has  germinated  in  us  and  destroyed 
even  our  bones !'  And  another :  <  We  thought  to  stifle  Libsbtt  ;  and 
its  breath  has  withered  our  power,  even  to  the  roots !'  Then  the  seventh 
shadow :  '  Christ  has  conquered  !    Cursed  be  he !' 

And  all  with  one  voice  responded :  *  Christ  has  conquered !  Cursed 
be  he!' 

And  I  saw  a  hand  stretch  forth,  which  dipped  its  finger  in  the  blackish 
water,  whose  drops  in  falling  measured  eternal  duration,  and  mark 
the  foreheads  of  the  seven  shadows :  and  thai  was  forever  !       r.  h.  b. 


HEART        WISHES* 


»r  loiAV   Tin^kM, 


*Z  ro^a  net  man  tli«  Iwa,  bat  Batttr*  more.'  — Bt no*. 


Giw  me  a  home  away  from  every  dwelliDg, 
Where  worldly  man  with  panbna  mde  nath  been ; 

Where  the  clear  etream  ite  nlver  wateie  welUng, 
Mnrmun  apon  its  way  'mid  banki  of  green, 
With  low,  eoft  tone. 


Where  the  young  farmm  in  freeb,  bright  daften  tpiinging, 
Bloom  undisturbed  within  their  nauTe  bowen ; 

And  fearleM  birds  their  upward  flight  are  winging ; 
In  this  sweet  solitode  I  'd  pass  my  hoan. 
Unsought,  unluiown. 


Make  me  a  grave  where  giaoefol  willows  bending. 
Sweep  the  long  grass  that  foot  hath  never  trod. 

And  trailing  vines  their  foliage  bright  are  blendingf 
While  flues  of  sunshine  mil  upon  the  sod, 
A  lonely  spot 


There,  with  no  senlptnred  stone  the  plaoe  adoming. 
And  nought  but  kindred  dost  upon  niy  breast, 

No  tears  slMd  o'er  me,  save  the  dews  of  morning. 
Hushed  in  deep  ilmnber  calmly  wonU  I  rest, 
ByaUIbi]^ 
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INVOCATION. 

What  cheer,  imperial  mountain !  Titan,  hail ! 

Thy  distant  creiit  cleaniB  io  the  morning  light, 
like  a  small  shallop's  broad  and  snowy  sail 

Over  still  waters  orsing  its  swift  fligat. 
What  cheer,  old  thunder-scarred  and  wrinkled  peak ! 
On  which  the  elements  in  vain  their  fury  wreak ! 

On  thy  wide  ■houlders  rests  the  eternal  snow. 
Wherein  broad  riven  have  their  hidden  fpringt : 

Down  thy  rough  sides  impetuous  torrents  flow ; 
The  cataract  with  sullen  thunder  rinss, 

And  flashing  fiercely  round  thine  axed  feet. 

Against  thy  patient  rocks  the  fretted  waters  beat 

Through  the  dark  foam  and  fluctuating  MUge, 
That  ever  dash  thy  rugged  breast  upoo. 

Thou  dost  in  silent  majesty  emerge, 
lifting  thy  forehead  proudly  to  the  sun, 

like  a  great  truth,  simple  ana  yet  sublime. 

Gleaming  above  the  surge  of  error  and  of  time. 

There  standest  thou  forever,  day  and  night. 
Like  a  neat  man,  calm,  self-possessed,  severe. 

Who,  doug  whitt  he  knoweth  to  be  ri(|ht. 
Stands  up,  firm-rooted,  earnest  and  smcere ; 

Calmly  the  sufl&age  of  the  world  contemns, 

Seeks  not  its  worthless  praise,  nor  heeds  if  it  condemns. 

Above  the  northern  Ckmiillens,  towen 
Thy  hau^hr^  crest,  like  some  strong  feudal  king, 

Elect  of  principalities  and  powers. 
To  whom  far  isles  unwilling  tribute  bring ; 

Who  holds  in  pomp  and  majesty  his  court. 

Amid  the  maii-clad  Barons  that  his  throne  support 

Thou  standest  firm  there,  like  an  iron  will. 
Triumphant  over  Time  and  Circumstance, 

Sternly  resolved  its  duly  to  fulfil. 
Ana  ever  toward  its  object  to  advance ; 

Careless  of  all  the  clamorous  hounds  that  bay, 

And  over  all  imjiediments  holds  on  its  way. 

How  many  ages  is  it  since  the  snows 
First  on  thy  forehead  and  wide  shoulden  feU  t 

How  many,  since  the  wondering  sun  arose. 
Wondering  at  thee,  grim-visaged  sentinel ! 

On  the  wide  desert's  western  maigin  set. 

To  watch  its  solemn  loneliness,  as  thou  dost  yet  T 

Wast  thou  an  island,  in  the  overflow 
Of  the  great  flood !    Did  any  from  afiir 

Look  wistfully  to  thy  eternal  snow. 
Over  new  oceans  gleaming  like  a  star  ? 

Or  did  the  waves  thee  also  overwhelm. 

Last  spot  of  earth  on  the  wide  waters'  angry  reahnl 

Howe'er  it  be,  still  thou  ait  planted  there, 
As  when  the  deluee  round  thee  ceased  to  roar ; 

1%y  snows  the  bright  hues  of  young  morning  wear. 
The  crimson  glories  of  spring  sunrise  pour 

On  thy  white  brow,  that  prowuy  fronts  the  sky. 

Bidding  a  stem  de&uica  to  Day's  burning  eye. 
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Fierce  gUmm  for  centuriet  againat  thee  duh 

On  thy  bare  head  vain  torrents  of  sharp  hail. 
The  haffled  lightnings  roand  thy  temples  flash, 

Over  thee  roar  the  Urander  and  the  gale : 
What  matter,  to  the  calm  and  well-poised  sool. 
Though  round  it  Slander  howl,  and  Persecution  roll ! 

The  tempests  vanish :  the  round  moon  shines  bright ; 

In  Heaven's  glad  ear  the  cataract's  grave  hymn 
Sounds  throuffh  the  solemn  stilhiess  of  the  night ; 

Around  thy  orow  the  white  stars  thickly  swim ; 
Anxious  thine  aged  solitude  to  cheer, 
Even  as  a  wife^s  fond  eyes  shine  earnest  and  liiioera. 

So  all  the  storms  and  clouds  that  gather  roood 

A  neat  man's  reputation,  pan  &way, 
And  leave  it  with  a  brighter  glory  crowned. 

Above  the  elemental  sum  and  spray 
To  shine  on  distant  ages,  far  across 
The  stormy  sea  of  Time,  on  wlwse  wild  wavM  <hey  torn. 
IMiU'Roekf  Arkmt$u9,  AxsamT  Pt»a. 
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It  was  the  sweet  month  of  June.  I  had  finished  all  the  little  prepa- 
rations necessary  for  my  tour,  which  I  had  determined  to  make  alone ; 
not  even  accompanied  by  Thomas,  a  faithful  servant,  who  had  from  my 
childhood  been  devotedly  attached  to  me,  and  was  always  my  compa- 
nion and  ready  assistant  in  every  adventure  where  I  required  his  aid. 
So  alone  I  was  permitted  to  go.  And  I  farther  determined  to  take  the 
mail-coach  in  preference  to  a  more  secluded  though  imposing  means  of 
conveyance.  My  mother  dismissed  me  with  gentle  cautions  as  to  my 
general  conduct  while  away,  entreating  me  to  be  careful  of  myself; 
not  to  forget  my  daily  devotions,  if  I  expected  the  protection  of  Provi- 
dence, and  to  be  sure  to  let  her  hear  from  me  oflen. 

My  father  gave  me  letters  of  introduction  to  various  families  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  different  towns  through  which  I  might  pass,  and  a  well- 
filled  purse,  with  directions  how  I  might  replenish  it  if  necessary. 
Aunt  Alice  had  not  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject  of  my  excursion  ;  but 
on  the  morning  of  my  departure  she  put  in  my  hands  a  small  parcel, 
and  immediately  turned  away.  I  had  not  time  then  to  examine  it ;  so  I 
placed  it  carefully  in  my  portmanteau,  intending  to  open  it  when  more 
at  leisure. 

The  *  Fly  Dragon'  royal  mail  coach  passed  through  Warwick  about 
ten  o'clock.  Proceeding  thither  in  our  own  carriage,  I  had  not  waited 
ten  minutes  before  it  made  its  appearance.  I  chose  an  outside,  and  se- 
cured the  seat  of  honor  next  to  *  the  whip.'  Several  other  p&ssengers 
got  on  at  Warwick.    There  was  the  usual  show  of  idle  do-nothing  fel- 
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lows  around  the  door,  increased  by  a  number  of  lazy  grooms  and 
lacqueys,  to  whom  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  royal  mail  were  the 
principal  events  in  their  existence.  The  horses  were  prancing,  impa- 
tient  of  delay.  By  each,  stood  a  groom  ready  to  lifl  the  blanket  that 
covered  the  animal,  when  the  signal  should  be  given.  'All  right?' 
asked  the  coachman ;  <  All  right !'  responded  the  guard ;  <  All  right !' 
echoed  the  groom ;  and  away  flew  the  horses,  leaving  the  four  attend- 
ants with  arms  outstretched,  each  having  retained  his  blanket. 

What  glorious  excitement  filled  my  bosom,  as  we  coursed  along !  The 
balmy  breath  of  the  morning ;  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  hedge  and  of 
the  field  ;  the  bracing  air,  added  to  the  newness  of  my  situation,  made 
me  feel  like  a  new  creature.  My  identity  was  almost  gone  ;  hope,  and 
the  various  emotions  that  hope  gives  birth  to,  swelled  my  bosom ;  I  felt 
that  a  thousand  new  ideas  were  springing  up  within  me.  Just  then  I 
could  have  shouldered  the  universe,  so  strong  did  I  feel,  or  *  put  a  gir- 
die  round  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,'  I  felt  so  fleet.  What  cap 
equal  the  energy  of  untried  youth  ! 

Among  the  passengers  that  took  the  stage-coach  at  Warwick  was  a 
young  man,  apparently  about  one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  who  in  seve- 
ral ways  attracted  my  notice.  He  was  rather  tall  and  slender,  of  an 
Italian  cast  of  features,  with  long  dark  hair,  piercing  black  eyes,  and 
beard  trimmed  af\er  the  peculiar  style  of  the  Prussians.  There  was 
nothing  English  in  his  appearance.  Much  to  my  surprise,  however,  he 
spoke  that  language  without  the  slightest  accent,  and  seemed  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  customs  of  the  country,  and  also  with  the 
localities  we  passed.  He  conversed  with  considerable  freedom  with 
those  who  sat  by  him,  though  they  were  evidently  acquaintances  of  the 
road.  His  servant,  a  sinister-looking  fellow,  of  foreign  appearance,  oc- 
cupied a  back  seat,  and  had  charge  of  divers  sporting  implements,  which 
betokened  a  relish  for  the  chase  in  the  master.  Yet  the  Unknown  was 
the  last  person  to  be  suspected  of  such  a  propensity,  or  of  belonging  to 
such  gentle  craft.  In  spite  of  myself,  I  felt  an  instinctive  antipathy  to 
the  stranger ;  and  the  more  I  tried  to  dispel  my  unfavorable  suspicions, 
the  stronger  they  became.  The  times  were  suspicious.  The  French 
revolution  had  begun :  multitudes  of  the  noblesse  were  hastening  to 
England,  glad,  amid  the  awful  horrors  that  prevailed,  to  save  their  lives 
at  the  expense  of  rank  and  fortune,  throwing  themselves  entirely  upon 
the  charity  of  their  hereditary  enemies.  But  the  dark-looking  young 
man  was  not  French.  Of  this  I  was  certain.  He  had  evidently  been 
long  abroad,  and  from  the  suspicious  glances  cast  ever  and  anon  around 
him,  was  evidently  accustomed  to  scenes  of  danger,  perhaps  violence. 
Still  there  was  nothing  of  the  frank  open  bearing  of  the  soldier  in  his 
manner,  but  more  of  the  wily  caution  of  the  intriguer ;  and  I  wondered 
the  more  that  one  so  young  should  so  early  bear  such  marks  upon  his 
brow. 

At  one  of  the  stopping-places,  the  stranger  alighted,  and  on  regaining 
his  seat,  his  body  came  almost  in  contact  with  mine  ;  and  as  he  bent 
over  to  pass  me,  my  eyes  glanced  involuntarily  into  his  bosom,  where  I 
beheld  a  stout  leathern  belt,  in  which  were  thrust  a  dagger  and  a  brace 
of  pistols,  so  disposed  as  ordinarily  to  be  concealed  from  view  by  the 
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vest  and  the  light  mantle  worn  over  it.  At  that  moment  the  stranger's 
gaze  met  mine ;  and  as  if  aware  of  the  discovery  I  had  made,  he  gave 
a  scornful  smile  and  took^  his  place.  Half  ashamed  at  seeing  what  I 
certainly  could  not  help  observing,  and  piqued  at  the  assumption  of  the 
stranger,  whom  I  had  by  this  time  put  down  for  one  no  better  than  he 
should  be,  I  settled  into  a  moody  silence,  considerably  unlike  the  buoy- 
ant feelings  which  signalized  our  starting. 

I  did  not  long  maintain  this  feeling,  but  entered  into  conversation 
with  Walter,  the  whip,  a  veteran  roadster,  now  some  fifty  years  old, 
whom  I  had  known  from  childhood.  He  had  for  many  years  been  in 
the  service  of  a  family  who  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  us,  and 
had  afterward  left  them  for  the  more  lucrative  employment  of  the  road. 
Of  course  I  recognized  him  at  once  on  mounting. 

*  The  young  Master  St.  Leger  travels  alone,  I  see,'  said  Walter,  in 
an  inquiring  tone  ;  <  nothing  amiss,  I  hope  ?' 

*  Nothing,'  I  replied  ;<  I  am  just  going  to  shake  hands  with  the  world, 
and  prefer  an  incog,  to  a  formal  introduction.' 

'  And  that 's  the  way  to  make  the  most  of  the  acquaintance,-  if  you 
are  wise,  and  the  shortest  route  to  send  you  to  the  devil  if  you  are  fool- 
ish,' answered  Walter,  somewhat  confidently. 

Remembering  that  my  old  acquaintance  was  somewhat  of  a  moralist, 
I  felt  like  giving  him  his  bent,  and  asked :  <  How  is  that,  Walter  ?' 

*  Why,'  replied  he,  '  if  the  young  St.  Leger  should  drive  into  the 
world  with  a  load  of  introductions  to  all  the  high-born  and  honorable,  the 
rich  and  the  noble,  he  miffht  be  courted,  and  flattered,  and  fooled  till  he 
would  become  as  great  a  fool  as  any.  But  if  he  would  know  where  he 
stands,  and  the  road  he  travels,  let  him  take  his  first  start  without  any 
help,  just  as  you  are  going  to  do,  I  hope,  and  then  he  will  find  out  what 
he  is  good  for,  and  what  his  friends  are  good  for ;  but,  young  man,  if 
this  is  done  only  to  throw  off  the  restraint  of  the  governor's  presence, 
and  the  proper  curb  of  experience  and  good  advice,  why  then,  as  I  said 
before,  you  will  soon  be  scampering  to  the  devil,  and  all  the  governors 
and  friends  in  the  world  can't  hold  you  up.' 

I  was  struck  with  the  homely  soundness  of  Walter's  speech,  and  told 
him  that  I  fully  agreed  with  him  ;  but  that  the  present  excursion  was 
to  be  only  a  short  one,  and  that  nearly  all  my  time  would  be  pa^ed  with 
my  relatives. 

*  So  much  the  more  need  then  of  making  the  most  of  what  time  you 
have,'  said  he ;  *  we  shall  be  at  Oxford  presently,  and  there  *  The  coach- 
man leaves  you.  Sir,'  said  Walter,  touching  his  hat,  and  mimicking  the 
tone  always  used  when  the  customary  shilling  is  expected.  <  Now  take 
my  advice  ;  stay  a  day  there,  instead  of  hurrying  on  to  London.  Old 
Nancy,  the  housekeeper  —  I  suppose  she  is  alive  yet  —  will  only  look 
one  day  longer  for  you,  and  that  will  harm  nobody.  You  have  been  in 
Oxford  a  hundred  times,  no  doubt.  You  have  looked  at  all  the  fine 
buildings  and  the  grand  colleges  and  halls ;  so  you  need  waste  no  more 
time  about  them ;  just  stop  at  the  <  Hen  and  Chickens'  instead  of  going 
to  the  *  Angel,'  where  you  will  be  recognized,  and  served  accordingly. 
But  at  Mother  Christy's  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  sit  still  and  see  the 
world.    Depend  upon  it,  'tis  the  only  way.' 
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Walter's  advioe  to  me  was  most  opportune,  for  I  was  just  in  the  mood 
to  receive  it ;  not  from  any  wish  to  escape  proper  restraint,  but  I  longed 
to  break  over,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  bonds  which  my  birth  and  the  ar- 
tificial  rules  of  society  imposed,  that  I  might  say  to  my  fellow :  '  Man^ 
we  meet  in  common  together.  God  made  us  both.  What  say  you  ;  what 
are  your  thoughts,  your  impulses f  your  sympathies  ?  I  assented  at  once 
to  Walter's  proposal. 

Just  then  we  stopped  to  change  horses,  and  most  of  the  passengers 
alighted.  I  was  somewhat  tardy  in  getting  up  again,  and  on  mounting 
found,  greatly  to  my  surprise,  that  the  foreign-looking  stranger  had 
taken  my  seat,  and  was  coolly  looking  the  other  way,  as  I  thought,  pur- 
posely to  avoid  me.  In  a  very  civil  though  determined  tone,  I  sugges- 
ted to  him  that  he  had  my  place.  He  pointed  with  a  careless  air  over 
his  shoulder,  and  remarked  that  there  were  plenty  of  seats  above.  His 
contemptuous  manner  set  me  completely  on  fire.  The  blood  seemed  to 
boil  in  my  veins,  I  was  so  angry  ;  and  taking  a  step  toward  the  stranger, 
I  exclaimed,  <  You  may  take  your  choice,  either  to  vacate  my  seat  in- 
stantly, or  be  pitched  off  the  box  !' 

What  might  have  been  the  end  of  the  controversy  I  cannot  tell ;  for 
Walter  promptly  interfered,  saying  : 

<  Patience  !  patience !  Master  St.  Leger.  The  young  man  is  foreign- 
bred,  and  does  n't  understand  the  custom  of  the  English  road.  So  I  must 
tell  you,  Sir,  that  seats  on  a  stage-coach  are  like  beds  at  an  inn  ;  and 
as  you  make  your  bed,  so  you  must  lie  in  it,  you  know.' 

'  A  plague  on  your  roads, your  customs,  and  your  impertinence !'  said 
the  stranger,  addressing  Walter,  but  resuming  his  old  seat  at  the  same 
time ;  <  for  the  present  I  bear  with  all  three.  As  for  my  young  master 
there,  I  have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  him,  unless  he  forces  me  to 
h.  His  fangs  are  not  grown  yet,  and  I  dislike  to  have  too  great  an 
advantage.' 

<  With  all  submission.'  retorted  Walter,  with  mock  humility,  *I  would 
advise  you  to  seek  na  matter  for  quarrel  with  a  St.  Leger,  for  though  the 
cub  may  not  know  his  own  nature  till  he  is  roused,  you  will  find  enough 
of  the  tiger  there  before  you  have  finished.  These  are  peaceful  times, 
letting  alone  the  cursed  Frenchers  across  the  water.  We  have  done 
with  feuds,  and.  quarrels,  and  bloodshed,  since  the  time  I  was  a  baby,  I 
may  say ;  but  I  will  uphold,  till  I  see  the  difference,  that  a  Sl  Leger  is 
a  St.  Leger  so  long  as  a  drop  of  old  Bertold's  blood  remains,  which  they 
say  is  having  its  last  run,  but  of  that  I  don't  pretend  to  know.' 

During  this  rather  long  harangue,  the  stranger's  countenance  had 
settled  into  its  usual  contemptuous  expression  which  seemed  for  a  moment 
excited  at  the  mention  of  my  name,  for  he  muttered,  half  to  himself, 
without  appearing  farther  to  notice  the  coachman :  <  St.  Leger  ?  strange 
enough  too ;  we  shall  see.'  In  the  mean  time,  I  maintained  a  determined 
silence,  quite  ashamed  at  the  violence  of  my  passion,  and  fully  resolved 
not  to  embroil  myself  in  a  disreputable  controversy  with  an  unknown 
adventurer.  My  thoughts  in  the  mean  while  were  none  of  the  most 
pleasant.  All  my  wise  philosophy  had  vanished.  Where,  I  asked  myself, 
were  the  strong  yearnings  to  make  acquaintance  with  humanity  ?  -^ 
where  the  desire  to  meet  my  kind  on  common  ground  ?  to  know  men  I 
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to  know  myself?  A  moment  of  foolish  excitement  had  dispersed  all ; 
and  I  felt  that  I  was  but  a  child.  After  a  time,  however,  my  natural 
equanimity  began  to  return.  I  reflected  that  I  had  to  school  myself  if 
I  expected  to  pass  profitably  through  life,  and  that  every  incident  must 
serve  to  teach  me  something. 

The  stage-coach  rolled  rapidly  on.  We  had  passed  the  old  town  of 
Woodstock,  and  the  splendid  palace  and  park  of  Blenheim,  and  were  in 
sight  of  Oxford.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  is  enchanting.  The 
day  was  fine  ;  the  season  the  loveliest  in  all  the  year ;  and  as  we  ap- 
preached  this  famous  seat  of  learning,  the  sun,  which  had  enriched  the 
landscape  with  its  declining  rays,  sunk  gently  out  of  sight,  leaving  be- 
hind a  canopy  of  gorgeous  clouds,  which  were  full  of  changeful  beauty, 
as  each  succeeding  hue  threw  a  new  aspect  over  the  scene. 

How  my  young  heart  enjoyed  what  was  before  me  !  —  how  like  a  very 
paradise  it  seemed !  I  lost  for  the  moment  the  thought  of  every  thing 
earthly  ;  of  every  thing  unpleasant,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  beautiful 
ideal.  My  reverie  was  broken  by  Walter,  who  exclaimed  : .  *  I  have 
been  waiting  for  you  to  speak  first,  but  I  see  Master  St.  Lpger  is  not 
disposed  to  make  free  with  his  tongue.  So  I  will  just  say,  that  I  sup. 
pose  I  was  fairly  enough  to  blame  for  not  sending  that  jackanapes  to 
the  seat  which  belonged  to  him,  when  he  had  the  impudence  to  take 
yours.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wanted  to  see  your  mettle,  my  boy, 
and  by  St.  George  and  the  Dragon !  I  came  near  rousing  more  than  we 
could  have  carried.  Uo  believe  you  would  have  thrown  him  under 
the  wheel  if  I  had  not  stood  between ;  and  what  a  scandal  that  would 
have  been  to  HIn  Majesty's  Royal  Mail  f  You  saw,  though,  I  gave  him 
a  settler.  But  it  did  do  me  good  to  see  your  blood  up  ;  not  that  I  coun- 
sel brawls  and  swaggering  and  all  that ;  no,  no ;  Walter  Roland  is  a 
peaceful  man ;  but  it  requires  a  man  of  spirit  to  be  a  man  of  peace  and 
no  coward.' 

<  I  feel  ashamed  of  such  a  sudden  show  of  passion,'  replied  I,  <  and  I 
candidly  acknowledge  it ;  for  that  stranger,  whom  I  cannot  help  dis- 
liking, might  not  have  been  aware  of  the  affront  put  upon  me.' 

<  He  not  aware  of  it !'  exclaimed  Walter,  with  a  grin.  .  '  Hush  !'  said 
he,  speaking  in  a  lower  tone,  for  fear  of  being  overheard,  and  making 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  very  significant  gesture  from  one  side  of  his 
face  ;  ^  I  have  seen  him  before,  or  my  circumspection  goes  for  nothing !' 

*  Seen  him  before  ?  why  what  do  you  mean  V    Inquired  I. 

*  Nothing,'  answered  Walter,  *  except  that  you  will  probably  see  him 
again,  and  that  he  knows  as  much  of  the  rules  of  the  road  as  either  of 
us :  not  a  word  more,  for  he  is  watching  us.  You  will  part  company 
at  Oxford,  and  here  we  are  already ;  just  over  the  bridge,  then  two 
squares,  and  we  are  safe  at  the  <  Hen  and  Chickens.' 

There  was  the  usual  blast  of  the  guard,  the  usual  bustle  of  attendants 
at  the  inn,  the  usual  questions  and  usual  answers.  The  *Fly  Dragon' 
threw  off  her  passengers,  and  forthwith  rolled  away  to  her  resting-place. 

I  remained  quietly  at  the  *  Hen  and  Chickens,'  a  respectable  inn,  fre- 
quented by  the  regular  <  traveller,'  men  of  counting-house  importance, 
and  the  like,  but  of  a  stamp  entirely  different  from  the  *  Cros»,'  the 
'  Star,'  and  the  <  Angel,^  which  were  then  in  high  repute. 
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I  had  at  last  the  satisfactimi  of  feeling  that  I  was  not  known.  I  ob- 
served that  the  unknown  stranger  seemed  astonished  when  I  ordered  the 
porter  to  take  in  my  luggage,  but  nothing  passed,  and  I  was  heartily 
glad  to  be  rid  of  his  presence.  At  the  door  a  pretty  rosy-cheeked 
chambermaid  asked  if  the  young  gentleman  would  be  shown  to  his 
room.  I  assented  ;  and  after  having  shaken  off  the  dust  with  which  the 
ride  had  encumbered  me,  I  proceeded  to  the  traveller's-room  and  or- 
dered refreshments.  I  had  here  ample  chance  to  look  around  me.  In 
the  public  room  were  seated  several  mercantile  men,  some  engaged  in 
conversation,  others  over  their  port,  or  reading  their  newspapers.  One 
or  two  mawkish-looking  young  men  were  talking  largely  about  the  New- 
ton races,  which  had  just  come  off.  I  took  a  seat  near  the  window,  to 
command  a  view  of  the  passers-by.  The  twilight  continued  far  into  the 
evening,  and  tempted  out  the  most  recluse ;  now  a  student  from  one  of 
the  colleges  would  pass  with  cap  and  gown ;  next  came  tripping  by 
some  tradesman's  daughter,  dressed  for  an  evening  out ;  next  the  sturdy 
laborer,  covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  going  home  after  his  day's  toil  to 
meet  his  wife  and  children,  and  be  refreshed  ;  some  servant  girls,  in  their 
Sunday's  best,  were  talking  and  laughing  very  loud,  as  they  sauntered 
along  the  pavement,  watched  by  three  or  four  young  men,  who  might 
have  been  students,  though  they  had  doffed  the  garb  of  the  college ;  car- 
riages rolled  alone  the  street ;  the  hackman  was  soliciting  a  fare.  The 
very  town  seemed  agog  that  evening,  it  was  so  delightful ;  and  occa- 
sionally the  rigid,  unearthly  sound  of  a  passino^Israelite  would  startle 
me  with  its  never-ending  *  Gothes !  old  clothes  r  Presently  a  French- 
man  made  his  appearance  with  two  little  dogs  which  he  had  taught  to 
stand  the  one  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  other,  (each  upon  their 
hind  legs,)  while  the  by-standers,  by  offering  inviting  morsels,  first 
to  one  and  then  to  the  other  dog,  endeavored  to  disturb  their  equilibrium. 
The  poor  animals,  although  evidently  very  hungry,  maintained  their 
position,  casting  ever  and  anon  longing  looks  toward  the  tempting  bribe, 
and  then  despairingly  toward  their  master,  who  only  scowled  at  them, 
shook  his  head,  and  muttered,  <  D6  done !' 

After  the  performance  was  over,  requisition  was  made  for  pennies  and 
sixpences,  according  to  the  liberality  of  the  donors.  The  old  man,  it 
was  evident,  could  speak  no  English  beyond  the  <  var*  good,'  <  tank-ee,' 
which  he  used  most  generously,  whether  his  suit  was  favored  or  rejec- 
ted. As  he  approached  me,  cap  in  hand,  leading  his  little  dogs,  I 
thought  I  could  discover  traces  of  deep  feeling  concealed  under  the  air 
of  mendicant  entreaty  which  he  assumed.  A  strong  feeling  of  pity 
came  over  me ;  and  as  he  passed,  I  dropped  into  his  cap  a  half-crown 

})iece :  *  Dix  miile  f^rdces — ah  !  mon  DieuP  exclaimed  the  poor  fel- 
ow ;  and  then,  as  if  remembering  himself,  repeated  with  great  enei^, 
three  or  four  times,  <  Var'  good  ;  tank-ee,  tank-ee !' 

As  the  old  man  turned  away,  after  receiving  his  contribution,  I 
walked  up  and  addressed  him  in  his  own  tongue.  Had  I  cast  a  handful 
of  guineas  into  his  hat,  it  would  not  have  had  half  the  effect  that  was 
caused  by  a  few  familiar  words  in  his  native  language  falling  upon  the 
poor  creature's  ear.  He  stopped,  clasped  his  hands  tc^ether,  lifted  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  poured  out  a  torrent  of  exclamations,  blessings 
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and  thanks,  as  if  it  were  by  some  direct  interposition  of  the  Deity  that 
I  had  crossed  his  path.     After  this  was  over,  Laurent,  for  that  was  the 

old  man's  name,  informed  me  that  he  was  valet  to  the  Marquis  de ,  a 

distinguished  nobleman  of  France  ;  that  his  master,  with  his  wife  and 
only  child,  a  beautiful  girl,  sixteen  years  of  age,  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives  from  an  infuriated  Parisian  mob,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
humble  friends,  had  found  their  way  to  the  sea-board,  and  thence  on 
board  an  English  vessel,  bound  for  London,  where  they  landed  about 
two  months  previous ;  that  the  marquis  was  too  proud  to  make  any  ap- 
plication  to  the  English  government  for  relief;  that  madame  was  in 
very  delicate  health,  and  that  the  whole  charge  devolved  upon  Made- 
moiselle Emilie,  who  took  care  of  her  mother,  sang  and  played  for  her 
father,  and  wrought  at  embroidery  every  leisure  moment,  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  a  considerable  sum  was  weekly  realized. . ,  Laurent  in 
the  meanwhile  fulfilled  his  usual  duties  as  valet  to  the  Marquis,  to  which 
were  added  those  of  steward  and  cook. 

Beside  this,  whenever  an  opportunity  allowed,  and  as  Laurent  con- 
fessed, without  the  knowledge  of  the  family,  he  stole  away  with  his  two 
little  dogs,  which  had  been  trained  to  innumerable  grotesque  feats  to 
please  his  young  mistress  in  happier  days,  and  exhibited  them  in  the 
manner  I  have  described.  The  additional  sum  derived  in  this  way 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  support  the  household,  although  they  occu- 
pied a  miserable  little  hut  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 

I  was  deeply  affected  with  Laurent's  narrative,  which  was  detailed 
with  great  effect,  and  in  a  most  forcible  manner,  but  resisted  his  earnest 
entreaties  to  accompany  him  home,  believing  that  the  natural  pride  of 
the  marquis  would  overcome  any  other  feeling  he  might  have  in  seeing 
a  stranger,  no  matter  under  what  circumstances.  So  pressing  a  guinea 
upon  poor  Laurent,  who  went  into  another  fit  of  ecstacy  on  the  occasion, 
I  bade  him  adieu. 

Here  was  a  new  current  given  to  my  thoughts,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  sentiment  came  into  play.  As  I  walked  slowly  toward  the 
inn,  I  revolved  Laurent's  story  oyer  and  over  ;  every  word  that  he  told 
me  of  the  unfortunate  family  was  full  in  my  mind.  But  the  thought  of 
the  young  girl,  so  devoted,  so  cheerful,  so  persevering  in  her  efibrts  to 
provide  for  her  parents,  in  this  their  hour  of  adversity  and  distress,  was 
uppermost  in  my  thoughts.  How  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  valet,  and  thus  obtained  an  interview  !  I  will  see 
her  yet,  I  exclaimed  ;  I  will  show  her  that  an  Englishman  can  sympa- 
thize with  her,  and  she  will  understand  my  feehngs,  I  know.  I  had 
wrought  myself  up  into  a  fever-heat  of  enthusiasm  by  the  time!  reached 
the  inn.  Around  the  door  were  collected  another  group,  intent  upon  the 
mummeries  of  an  old  gipsy,  who,  bent  nearly  double  with  age  and  pre- 
tended infirmities,  was  soliciting  fortunes  from  the  by-standers.  The  old 
creature  was  evidently  well  known,  and  consequently,  although  there 
were  numbers  ready  to  listen  to  her  prophecies,  few  cared  to  be  the  sub- 
ject  of  them.  As  I  came  up,  the  hag  cast  her  black  eyes  upon  me, 
which  were  still  bright  and  piercing,  and  exclaimed,  <  Here  is  a  fine 
youth,  that  I  warrant  me  never  has  had  his  hand  crossed  by  old  Elspeth. 
Try  a  sixpence,  now,  and  see  if  you  don't  have  a  fortune  with  it.'    I 
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do  n't  know  what  devil  prompted  me  to  assent  to  this  appeal.  I  knew 
the  gipsy  habit  well,  and  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  their  jugglery ; 
but  the  crowd  gave  way,  and  the  old  crone  hobbled  up  to  me ;  and  almost 
without  my  knowing  it,  she  had  my  hand.  First,  she  crossed  it  with  a 
<  silver  sixpence'  —  of  course  of  my  bestowing.  '  A  strange  hand !'  mut- 
tered she ;  '  I  must  cross  it  again  with  a  silver  shilling ;  it  must  needs  be, 
young  master,'  she  continued  earnestly.  I  was  prepared  for  this,  and  as 
I  had  commenced  I  determined  to  go  on ;  so  the  silver  shilling  was  pro- 
duced.  Another  cross  followed,  and  again  old  Elspeth  was  in  a  quan- 
dary. '  Indeed,  T  can  say  nought,'  she  muttered ;  <  my  tongue  is  strangely 
tied.  GrOD  wot  what  it  means ;  but  if  I  had  a  half  crown  piece  to  get 
the  right  angle  with,  you  would  hear  something  worth  knowing.'  By 
this  time  the  attention  of  the  crowd  was  attracted,  for  the  fortune-teller's 
demand  was. exorbitant,  even  for  a  gipsy.  Determined  to  end  the  scene, 
which  was  becoming  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  me,  I  put  a  half  crown 
in  her  hand,  and  said,  *  Take  what  you  will,  only  have  done  with  this 
foolery.'  The  old  creature  took  the  money,  without  paying  any  notice 
to  my  remark,  crossed  my  palm  with  it  very  carefully  several  times,  till 
she  seemed  to  have  struck  upon  the  right  line,  then  stopped,  drew  her- 
self  up  till  her  form  was  erect,  and  looking  me  full  in  the  face  with  her 
^een  sharp  eyes,  she  uttered  slowly : 

*  Wmif  f  St.  Leger  ihal  marris  a  virfyn  Mr, 
Bhal  bpild  a  new  caste!  both  wondrous  and  rare, 
Lett  him  warnynf e  tak,  tbr  y  last  of  his  race 
Shal  he  meet  in  ytcastel,  face  to  face.' 

Had  every  possible  calamity  of  earth  been  at  that  moment  announced 
as  about  to  happen  to  me,  I  could  not  have  been  more  completely  over- 
whelmed. 

All  the  gloom  of  my  whole  life-time  gathered  around  my  heart  again, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  blackness  of  darkness  that  succeeded. 
But  pride,  that  pride  which  afterward  supported  me  under  so  many  emer- 
gencies, came  to  my  relief.  I  forcibly  withdrew  my  hand  from  the  hag, 
and  turned  quickly  away,  exclaiming  as  I  lefl  her,  *  Pshaw !  I  have  heard 
that  doggrel  a  thousand  times  before  ;  if  this  is  all  you  have  got  to  say, 
't  is  hardly,  as  you  promised, '  worth  the  knowing.' '  *If  you  have 
heard  it  before,  heed  it  now  !  heed  it  now !'  quoth  the  crone.  '  Ah  !  ah !' 
continued  she,  '  give  but  one  golden  guinea,  and  old  Elspeth  will  reveal 
wonderful  things,  fearful  things;  and  perhaps  a  way  to  get  by  the 
doom.'  I  had  by  this  time  reached  the  door-way :  without  heeding  this 
last  appeal,  I  turned  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  but  sprang  to  my  cham- 
ber, locked  and  bolted  the  door,  and  threw  myself  upon  the  bed,  in  a  state 
of  phrenzy  and  despair. 
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'  DaiiiKiNo/  aiys  Dick,  <  ia  Iboliah,  without  doabt, 
For  when  the  wine  ia  in,  the  wit  is  oat :' 
Bat  if  the  lack  of  wit  makes  man  a  toper. 
Pray  when,  since  Dick  was  bom,  has  As  been  softer  ? 
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LINES 
ON     TBB     DEATH     OF     A    BBLOVBD     OBXLD. 

HuMBLT  to  THEB,oar  Satiour  God,  this  treasare  we  rangi^ 
The  object  of  so  fond  a  love,  exceeded  but  by  Thine : 
And  for  the  eanhljr  hopes  and  joys  in  our  fond  hearti  deetroycd, 
Grant  \m  the  fukien  or  Thy  love,  to  fill  the  aching  void ! 

We  know  tliat  she  was  taken  in  her  youth's  nndimmed  son-shine ; 
Only  the  happiest  hours  of  life,  beloved  one !  were  thine ; 
Thy  God  has  ta'en  thee  to  himself,  ere  yet  their  light  was  dim. 
And  with  bowed  down  and  trusting  hearts,  we  yield  thee  up  to  Him. 

Oh  sad  would  be  the  world,  and  drear,  were  not  the  blest  hope  given. 
That  as  Love's  circle  narrows  here,  *t  is  widening  in  heaven : 
Then  farewell,  sentle  spirit  \  we  shall '  claim  thee  as  our  own. 
From  oat  the  white-robed  company  that  sing  around  the  throne.' 
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*  Shade  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  !'  I  exclaimed,  as  I  lighted  my  cigar 
at  the  scorching  hearth  of  a  tavern  fire-place,  <  of  how  mucK  pleasure 
would  the  decriers  of  thy  favorite  plant  deprive  us  !'  There  was  some* 
thing  in  the  old-fashioned  arm-chair  which  1  had  drawn  up  to  the  fire ; 
something  in  the  comfortable  inclination  of  the  back,  the  easy  curvature 
of  the  arras,  the  softness  of  the  well-worn  leather  cushion  ;  that  carried 
me  back  to  the  merry  time  of  childhood,  when  I  used  to  sit  in  just  such 
an  old  time-worn  chair,  gazing  into  the  huge  fire  of  my  grandfather's 
kitchen.  Thickly  came  the  fancies  and  memories  of  the  past ;  but  the 
impatient '  Hurrah !'  of  the  stage-d river,  as  he  gathered  up  the  reins 
into  his  buckskin  grasp,  and  cracked  his  whip  on  the  piercing  air  of  a 
December  morning,  brought  me  once  more  into  the  cold  realities  of  life, 
and  broke  my  revery.  Throughout  the  day,  undisturbed  by  the  crunch, 
ing  of  the  snow  under  the  horses'  feet,  and  the  groaning  of  the  runners 
as  they  ploughed  through  an  occasional  drift,  or  by  the  comical  appear* 
ance  of  my  fellow.passenger  on  the  front  seat,  whose  red  face  was  cov- 
ered with  a  red  comforter,  and  that  with  long  white  tendrils  of  frost, 
I  thought  of  the  scenes  which  that  old  chair  had  called  up  before  me. 
One  after  another  the  lighted  Havanas  wasted  to  close  proximity  with 
my  lips ;  and  when  four  of  the.  clock  found  me  safely  deposited  in  my 

room  at  the  *  C -Hotel,'  after  a  hearty  dinner,  I  was  still  thinking 

of  early  friends,  many  of  whose  names  were  already  chiselled  on  the 
cold  grave-stones.  When  I  fell  asleep  that  night,  dreams  akin  to  my 
waking  fancies  came  to  my  pillow  ;  and  next  morning  before  I  got  up  I 
promised  myself  a  visit  to  that  old  home  in  New-England. 
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When  winter  had  passed,  and  the  spriog  with  its  freshness  bad  gone, 
the  summer  sup  looked  down  through  the  tall  locust-trees,  and  seemed 
to  welcome  me  as  the  coach  set  me  down  before  the  gate  of  the  old  house 
with  my  valise  and  double-barrelled  gun.  Except  a  little  space  in  front, 
the  old  mansion  was  hidden  by  the  dense  foliage  of  the  locusts  and  elms 
that  grew  in  unshorn  wildness  around  it ;  but  what  I  saw  of  the  red, 
weather-beaten  front-door,  over  which  the  woodbines  spread  a  thick 
greep  awning,  and  the  dormer-windows  jutting  out  from  the  steep  roof, 
^nd  the  half-ruined  chimneys,  made  me  a  child  again,  and  I  wept,  just 
for  *  the  keeping.'  Ah,  Peter  !  you  smiled  when  I  told  you  of  it,  and 
even  jested  on  my  weakness ;  but  you  could  not  ponpea}  the  glistening 
of  your  own  eyes  at  the  very  time,  nor  the  readiness  to  speak  of  your 
own  childhood,  and  the  old  house  by  the  brook,  and  the  willows  that 
(drooped  over  it.  You  may  pretend  to  stoicism  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  your  lips  and  eyes  belie  you  all  the  while.  You  and  I,  perchance, 
never  will  harden  into  statues,  but  we  shall  be  men  for  all  that ;  the 
whole  world  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Gentle  reader,  do  you 
smile  in  derision,  because  my  heart  welled  over  in  tears  when  I  saw  the 
old  house,  and  the  woodbines  over  the  front  door,  just  as  they  were  a 
score  of  years  before,  only  that  the  woodbines  had  climbed  up  to  the 
eaves  and  fastened  themselves  among  the  shingles  of  the  roof?  Well, 
^mile  on,  if  there  are  no  hallowed  memories  of  childhood  in  your  bosom. 
I  will  be  sorry,  but  not  angry ;  yet  I  would  rather  you  should  look  sym- 
pathizingly,  and  feel  part  of  a  pleasure  that  to  me  is  sweet.  Perhaps 
you  would  not  have  thought  of  smiling,  had  I  told  you  at  first  why  I 
ioved  that  old  house  so  well.     Shall  I  tell  you  now  ? 

The  greater  part  of  my  childhood,  until  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  had 
been  spent  at  my  grandfather's,  so  that  it  seemed  always  like  home ; 
indeed  I  loved  it  almost  as  well  as  the  fireside  where  my  brothers  and 
sisters  were.  Here  my  first  love  of  the  romantic  had  its  birth,  and 
here  was  it  fostered  by  a  maiden  aunt,  whose  queer  notions  of  men  and 
things,  drawn  in  part  from  old  novels  ^n.d  romances,  and  in  part  from 
her  Qwn  (ervid  invagination,  were  to  me  an  exhaustless  store  of  enter- 
tainment and  instruction.  How  often  did  I  sit  in  her  lap,  or  as  I  grew 
older,  on  a  *  cricket'  at  her  feet,  listening  to  her  marvellous  stories  of 
ladies  rescued  and  huge  monsters  subdued  by  the  sword  of  some  gallant 
knight !  The  times  of  the  feudal  lords  and  the  lion-hearted  Richard 
were  as  familiar  to  me  as  yesterday ;  and  I  have  been  surprised  since 
I  have  read  the  chronicles  of  Sir  John  Proissart,  that  my  aunt  should 
have  had  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  times  and  legends  which  the 
old  knight  portrays.  Many  of  his  stories,  word  for  word  almost,  I  found 
that  I  knew  by  heart ;  but  how  my  aunt  could  have  read  him,  is  to  me 
a  wonder :  for  she  did  not  appear  to  have  read  Prench,  and  the  English 
translation  was  so  scarce  then,  that  I  doubt  whether  there  were  three 
copies  in  all  New-England.  However  this  may  have  been,  and  whence 
she  drew  the  greater  portion  of  her  legends,  she  at  any  rate  kindled  my 
phildish  fancy  ;  and  there  danced  before  me  visions  of  splendid  tourneys, 
with  their  faces  of  beauty,  and  plumes,  and  glistening  armor,  and  pranc- 
ing barbs ;  while  a  sjnile  of  kind-hearted  joy  played  over  her  features, 
that  she  wais  ^ding  new  distance  to  the  horizon  of  my  enjoyment. 
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Grim  castles,  with  their  haunted  towers,  secret  doors,  and  animated 
statues  that  walked  Out  of  the  niches  they  occupied,  and  returned  again 
ere  the  terrified  stranger  could  leap  from  his  bed,  dusty  with  the  neglect 
of  years  ;  long  halls,  filled  with  unhelmetted  knights,  and  heautles  flash- 
ing love  and  despair  at  every  glance  ;  court-yards  resounding  with  the 
courser's  armed  hoof,  or  tumultuous  with  boisterous  retainers ;  thestf 
were  ever  in  my  thoughts,  whether  of  revery  or  slumber.  TrOuba- 
dours  tuned  their  harps  and  sang  ^  in  sweet  accord'  their  passionate 
verse  in  ttij  delighted  ear ;  and  before  my  mental  vision  deployed  the 
array  of  dauntless  chivalry,  with  banners  waving  and  wild  trulnpets 
blowing.  I  dwelt  as  it  were  with  the  Past;  and  shunned  the  Present,  if 
in  the  least  it  disturbed  the  spell.  Aunt  Hetty,  in  short,  was  the  en* 
chantress  of  my  childhood,  filling  the  mist  that  enbircled  my  young 
fancy  with  spirits  who  should  lead  me  out  into  the  land  of  imagination  ; 
where,  in  truth,  all  our  truest  happiness  can  alone  be  found.  Happi' 
ness  dwells  noi  with  Reality,  Smooth-cheekeS  Utility  may  deny  this ; 
and  Sensuality  say  it  nay ;  Ambition,  with  eye  turned  steadily  on  the 
sun  of  its  high  resolves,  may  declare  its  falsity ;  and  Love,  with  its 
twin  sister  Despair,  may  snap  its  rosy  fingers,  and  cry  <  Ah  !  ha  I*  yet 
it  is  so.  We  must  leave  realities,  if  we  would  find  true  pleasure. 
But  I  must  return  to  the  road  side  in  front  of  the  old  house  where  the 
stage-coach  had  set  me  down. 

Before  me  stood  once  more  the  scene  of  many  a  bright  memory. 
The  windows  seemed  peeping  out  under  the  woodbines  to  see  me,  and  I 
could  have  sworn  that  the  oriole  flitting  among  the  trees  over  my  head, 
and  gurgling  out  its  liquid  note,  was  the  same  that  sang  there  twenty 
years  before.  The  round  white  capitals  of  the  gate-posts  were  the 
same;  the  picket-fence,  except  where  the  young  locusts  and  lilactr 
on  either  side  held  it  up,  was  leaning  here  and  there,  as  if  choosing  the 
spot  where  it  might  fall  the  easiest ;  and  the  walk  to  the  front  door  was 
all  grown  up  with  rank  ^rass,  untrafApled  by  the  foot  of  any  intruder. 
The  porch-door  of  the  wing  was  open,  and  the  windows  up ;  and  as  I 
opened  the  gate  of  the  larger  yard,  and  passed  up  the  footpath  that  led 
to  the  wing,  I  heard  the  old  familiar  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel,  and,  in 
a  voice  that  I  could  not  have  mistaken  if  I  would,  a  well-remembered 
air,  which  ceased  as  I  entered  the  door.  My  aunt  Hetty,  for  it  was  she,- 
when  she  had  taken  an  incredulous  survey  of  my  countenance,  and  then 
came  really  to  know  me,  suflTered  me  to  kiss  her,  and  returned  my  kiss 
with  warm  aflTection,  and  wondered  how  the  little  boy,  who  used  to  sh 
on  her  lap  and  listen  to  her  stories,  could  have  grown  so  tall,  tier  voice 
had  the  same  ringing  music  that  it  possessed  years  before,  and  the  same 
smile  still  played  over  her  once  beautiful  and  still  interesting  features. 
Here  and  there  a  gray  hair  had  taken  up  its  residence  among  her  dark 
tresses ;  but  my  aunt  did  not  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  vanity,  and 
the  arrivals  of  these  messengers  of  time  in  no  wise  troubled  her  equa- 
nimity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  she  welcomed  me  back  to  the  old  kitchen 
in  the  wing,  and  I  was  again  at  home,  and  overwhelmed  with  questions 
about  *  every  thing  under  the  canopy,'  which  I  answered  a  dozen  at  s 
time.  The  spinning-wheel  was  unceremoniously  spirited  into  the  comer; 
and  throwing  her  blue-checked  apron  ofer  head  to  keep  off  the  sua,  n^ 
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aunt  Hetty  bade  me  amuse  myself  while  she  went  out  to  find  my  grand- 
father, who  had  gone  out  to  the  lot  behind  the  orchard,  to  see  to  the 
fences. 

The  andirons,  with  lions'-heads  for  tops,  still  rested  hi  the  old  fire- 
place, where  they  had  stood  for  more  than  half  a  century,  doing  good 
service ;  during  which  time  I  am  credibly  informed,  the  lions'-heads, 
even  when  the  hottest  fire  crackled  up  in  the  winter  evenings,  were  never 
even  once  so  much  as  heard  to  growl,  or  show  any  thing  but  the  most 
determined  stoicism.  The  crane,  all  hung  over  with  copy-book  emblems, 
still  oscillated  on  the  jams ;  and  the  iron  tea-kettle  —  that  used  to  sing, 
to  tell  me  that  it  was  hot,  and  wanted  to  get  ofiT  the  fire,  and  if  I  did  not 
heed  its  singing  would  rattle  its  cover,  and  spirt  the  steaming  water 
from  its  proboscis  half-way  to  my  chair —  stood  on  the  hearth  as  still 
as  a  mouse,  and  somewhat  stiller.  This  simile  of  the  mouse  puts  me 
in  mind,  that  as  I  came  in,  a  venerable  pussy  ran  out  of  the  cat-hole  in 
the  linter-door,  whose  gray-coat  and  shortened  ears  betokened  the  play- 
mate of  my  childhood.  How  it  was  that  she  had  lived  so  long,  I  leave 
it  for  wiser  heads  than  mine  to  determine.  There  was  the  musket 
hanging  by  wooden  hooks  on  a  cross-beam  overhead,  and  its  bayonet,  in 
the  leathern  case  of  the  revolution,  hung  with  the  belt  and  cartridge- 
box,  over  the  mantel- piece.  There  too  hung  the  same  touch- wood  pin- 
cushion, full  of  needles  of  all  sizes,  on  one  of  which  was  my  aunt's  steel 
thimble,  without  a  top,  and  a  skein  of  brown  thread  clipped  at  both  ends 
into  convenient  needle- fulls.  Ranged  on  the  mantel-piece  were  half  a 
dozen  fiat-irons,  pointing  their  noses  to  the  chamber-fioor  as  steadily  as 
ever.  '  Dale  and  Company'  are  next  to  immortal.  The  old  curling, 
tongs  that  I  used  to  heat  on  Sabbath  mornings  for  my  aunt  Hetty,  look^ 
as  natural  as  then  ;  and  I  wondered  if  she  used  them  still.  The  clean 
sink,  white  inside  from  scouring  and  dingy- red  without,  yet  just  as  clean ; 
and  the  little  doors  beneath  it,  and  the  clumsy  button  that  fastened  them, 
which  I  had  once  cut  from  a  piece  of  thick  leather  and  nailed  on,  seemed 
without  change.  Over  it  hung  the  bright  tin  basin  and  dipper,  and 
beside  the  window  was  the  linen  roller-towel,  and  miniature  looking- 
glass  in  a  convex  mahogany  frame  at  least  a  hundred  years  old.  The 
great  clothes-horse  stood  behind  the  door,  and  my  grandfather's  boot-jack 
in  its  old  comer  kept  it  company.  The  chairs  around  the  room  were 
the  same  strait-backed,  withe-bottomed,  round-posted,  unpainted  seats 
that  they  had  been  from  my  earliest  recollection ;  and  standing  in  con- 
scious dignity,  aloof  from  these  plebeian  seats,  was  the  old  arm-chair 
whose  counterpart  I  had  seen  by  the  tavern  fire-place.  The  shining 
leathern  cushion,  with  its  black  smooth  buttons  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
numerable indentations  which  diversified  its  surface,  like  dimples  in  the 
full  cheeks  of  a  St.  Domingo  beauty,  seemed  to  invite  me  to  sit  down, 
while  the  chair  seconded  the  invitation,  holding  out  its  arms  with  a  pat- 
ronizing, benevolent  air.  I  sat  down  just  to  please  the  old  chair,  and 
while  ten  thousand  fancies  were  crowding  into  my  head,  the  linter-door 
opened,  and  my  grandfather  shook  me  by  the  hand. 

Hale  and  hearty,  yet  on  the  verge  of  ninety,  he  was  looking  the  same 
that  he  did  at  seventy  ;  his  voice  a  little  broken,  perhaps,  but  his  gray 
eye  as  bright  as  ever.    His  long  white  hair  was  combed  back  from 
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his  broad  high  brow,  and  the  ends  of  his  white  neckcloth,  loosely  tied, 
dangled  over  his  buff  vest,  and  presented  him  the  same  that  he  was 
when  I  was  a  mere  baby  playing  on  his  knee,  or  listening  to  his  stories 
of  the  'times  that  tried  men's  souls;'  of  his  marching  over  the  frozen 
roads  at  the  head  of  his  company,  captain  and  men  without  stockings, 
and  sometimes  without  shoes ;  their  bread  frozen  in  their  knapsacks, 
and  the  British  troops  pursuing  them ;  of  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware, 
and  getting  his  almost  frozen  leg  broken  between  two  cakes  of  ice,  and 
of  his  hiding  in  the  cabin  of  a  slave  till  his  unsplintered  leg  got  well, 
and  he  could  again  walk,  and  follow  the  track  of  the  army,  which  then 
was  three  hundred  miles  off.  As  he  sat  down  in  his  chair,  I  noticed 
that  his  silver  knee-buckles  wore  the  same  brightness,  and  his  long  hose 
were  fastened  under  them  and  the  many  buttons  of  his  gray  breeches 
with  the  same  scrupulous  exactness  which  had  always  been  his  charac- 
teristic. His  long  queue  was  unaltered,  and  was  braided  with  a  narrow 
black  ribbon,  which  for  me,  when  a  child,  to  touch  seemed  about  as 
bad  as  annihilation.  Whenever  I  see  a  picture  of  Washington,  I  am 
reminded  of  my  grand-father,  whose  dress  and  countenance  and  white 
hair  were  like  what  our  painters  delight  to  portray  as  part  and  parcel 
of  *  the  Father  of  his  Country.' 

The  dinner  which  my  aunt  Hetty  soon  set  out  on  the  circular  table, 
which  till  then  had  stood  with  its  top  turned  up  against  the  wainscot, 
was  all  of  a  piece  with  other  days.  *  Rye-and-lndlan'  bread,  and  rich 
creamy  cheese,  and  a  roll  of  butter,  with  the  stamp  of  an  eagle  on  it ; 
and  the  silver  pepper-box,  the  last  of  a  long  and  noble  line ;  and  the 
blue  plates,  <  Chineses,'  with  umbrellas  crossing  a  bridge,  the  two  ends 
of  which,  disdaining  to  rest  on  the  ignoble  ground,  flourished  in  mid-air. 
One  of  the  figures  being  a  lady,  it  used  to  puzzle  me  to  imagine  how 
she  could  get  off;  much  more,  how  she  could  have  got  on,  unless  her 
legs  were  made  of  India-rubber,  and  could  stretch  to  any  conceivable 
distance.  The  lady  who  had  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other  in  the 
stars,  must  have  been  one  of  the  same  family.  Never  any  where  else 
have  I  eaten  such  pies  as  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  my  aunt  Hetty 
made  ;  and  the  pie  which  she  placed  on  the  dinner-table  this  day  bore 
testimony  to  her  nicety  and  skill.  At  least  one  would  have  thotight  so 
from  the  tinge  of  my  lips  and  teeth  when  we  arose  from  the  round  table, 
aAer  the  returning  of  thanks  by  my  grand-father.  Af\er  refusing  a 
cigar  which  I  offered  him,  while  helping  myself,  my  grand-father  took 
down  his  long  clay-pipe,  which  always  protruded  from  a  little  box  over 
the  fire-place,  and  was  soon  still  more  like  himself,  as  he  used  to  appear 
to  me.  Cigars  he  considered  an  innovation  too  barbarous  to  have  his 
countenance,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  was  included  between  his  lips  ; 
therefore  he  smoked  a  pipe.  When  my  second  cigar  had  dwindled  away 
to  a  point,  and  my  grand-father  had  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe 
with  the  blade  of  a  horn-handled  jack-knife  that  he  had  used  full  fifty 
years,  my  aunt  decreed  that  I  was  tired  and  must  lie  down  ;  and  as  I 
make  it  a  point  never  to  cross  the  wishes  of  my  friends,  when  they  coin* 
cide  with  mine,  I  accordingly  was  led  by  her  to  the  little  bed-room 
which  I  had  so  often  occupied  years  before,  and  was  soon  dreaming  of 
'  the  old  familiar  faces'  which  Lamb  liked  to  remember. 
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It  was  not  till  I  awoke,  near  the  middle  of  the  afltemoon,  that  I  noi^ 
ticed  bow  precisely  the  same  was  every  thing  in  the  little  room.  There 
were  the  quails  on  the  fringed  curtain  at  the  window  ;  and  on  the  blue 
counterpane  on  which  I  was  lying  were  the  same  fat  haymakers  at 
work,  or  sitting  down  on  the  sWaths  drinking  from  huge  two-handled 
pitchers,  men  and  women  together.  One  waggish-looking  damsel  ha^ 
always  taken  my  fancy,  for  the  quiet  smirking  demureness  with  which 
she  suffered  a  stout  young  fellow  to  wipe  away  the  buttermilk  which 
was  dripping  into  her  bosom  from  a  crack  in  the  side  of  the  pitcher.  I 
used  to  think  that  she  was  continually  drinking  in  order  that  he  might 
not  cease  to  wipe  away  the  drops  tfs  they  fell ;  but  of  late  I  hate  thrown 
aside  the  prejudice,  as  it  conflicts  with  that  female  delicacy  which  I 
have  found  to  be  so  universal.  The  clothes-press  stood  at  the  side  of 
the  bed,  with  the  same  ring  in  the  handle  of  the  key  ;  and  I  could  not 
repress  my  curiosity  to  see  if  my  aunt's  Sunday  bonnet  was  as  trim  as 
ever.  Stepping  as  carefully  as  possible,  that  my  aunt  might  think  that 
I  was  still  sleeping,  I  went  out  of  the  bed-room  into  the  <  sitting-room,' 
where  was  a  black  mantel-piece  and  fire-board,  almost  as  high  as  the 
ceiling.  The  floor  was  covered  With  a  black-and-red  rag-carpet,  an  ex- 
act pattern,  if  not  the  same,  which  was  there  a  score  of  years  before. 
The  hard-bottomed  chairs  were  the  same,  and  the  lounge,  and  the  tall 
mahogany  clock,  standing  sentinel  in  the  corner.  When  a  child  I  was 
never  able  to  get  a  peep  at  the  inside  of  that  old  clock,  for  it  was  locked 
all  the  week,  and  wound  up  by  vdy  grand-father  every  Sunday  morning 
before  sunrise,  and  I  never  could  discover  where  the  key  was  hid  :  but 
I  was  tall  enough  now  to  perceive  it  on  the  top  ;  and  although  I  knew 
exactly  what  I  should  see  there,  I  unlocked  the  lower  door,  and  looked  in 
at  the  dusty  wheels  and  weights  and  pendulum,  and  felt  that  I  was  dischar- 
ging  a  duty  to' my  former  self.  How  many  bright  hours  of  my  child- 
hood those  wheels  and  pullies  and  swinging  pendulum  had  numbered! 
How  manyjlays  and  nights  of  maturer  years  had  they  ticked  into  eter- 
nity, since  last  I  had  visited  that  once  familiar  apartment !  Here  too  was 
the  tall  walnut  *  secretary,'  which  when  shut  looked  like  the  half  of  a 
steep-roofed  house,  and  when  open  like  any  thing  but  what  it  was.  In 
one  comer  of  it,  in  a'  crowded  pigeon-hole,  I  found  parts  of  many  an 
old  primer  and  story-book  of  my  boyhood.  *  Tom  Thumb'  was  there,  as 
little  as  life,  in  a  dingy  little  book,  with  a  brown  paper  cover,  sewed  on 
after  its  original  one  was  demolished  by  my  infant  Angers.  The  re- 
doubtable Thomas  appeared  in  several  successive  wood-cuts,  the  most 
striking  of  which  was  his  fearful  encounter  with  the  spider,  whose  great 
crooked  legs  were  several  feet  higher  than  the  pigmy's  head.  Giant 
Woglog  reiippeared  to  me  here,  (as  he  sat  under  a  tree  and  devoured  a 
little  boy  who  had  been  stealing  apples,)  short-clothes  and  all.  On  the 
top  of  the  secretary  was  the  great  Bible,  all  starting  out  of  the  dark  lea- 
ther binding ;  and  just  after  the  apocrypha  the  family  record,  where 
was  written,  in  my  grand-father's  usually  steady,  but  then  trembling 
hand,  the  death  of  my  grandmother,  some  twelve  years  before. 

The  tears  came  into  my  eyes  as  I  thought  of  her,  and  the  last  time 
that  her  cold  wrinkled  lips  met  mine,  while  she  bade  me  good-bye. 
The  front  parlor  was  where  she  used  to  sit  during  the  winter,  and  I 
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opened  the  door  softly  and  went  in.  It  was  no  more  changed  than  the 
other  rooms,  except  that  I  fancied  the  ceiling  did  not  appear  so  very 
high  as  it  used  to.  There  was  the  tile-hearth  and  the  diminutive  pair 
of  tongs  with  which  my  grand-mother  would  place  the  green  chips  I  had 
brought  in,  around  the  fire-place,  and  between  the  andirons,  and  a-top 
of  the  back-log  ;  making  a  sort  of  wall,  very  nearly  as  substantial  as 
the  chevauz-de-frize  around  Fort-Gratiot.  On  the  mantle-piece  stood 
the  two  mandarins  that  used  to  nod  responsive  to  my  inquiring  touch ; 
and  on  the  long  side-board  was  the  sanra  set  of  the  Edinburgh  Ency- 
clopedia in  fourteen  volumes,  whose  plates  I  used  to  snatch  glimpses  of, 
when  my  aunt's  presence  no  longer  bound  my  curiosity.  My  aunt 
Hetty  had  her  whims,  and  this  was  one,  that  I  should  not  look  into  these 
sacred  tomes  until  1  was  a  man,  and  was  able,  as  she  said,  to  under- 
stand  them.  My  grand-mother  was  more  indulgent,  but  only  when  my 
aunt  was  in  some  other  part  of  the  house ;  for  she  always  assented  to  all 
aunt  Hetty  said  in  regard  to  my  instruction.  The  last  day  that  I  saw 
her,  just  before  I  bade  her  good-bye,  she  cut  me  out  of  a  sheet  of  letter- 
paper  a  whole  troop  of  men  and  women,  taking  hold  of  hands,  which 
she  opened  and  pinned  into  the  paper  of  the  wall,  almost  up  to  the  bor* 
der,  and  promised  me  that  they  should  not  be  touched  till  I  came  to  see 
her  again.  My  father  removed  away  from  New-England  the  very  next 
spring,  and  I  never  saw  my  grand-mother  afterward.  There  were  the 
figures,  however,  yellow  and  tinged  with  age,  on  the  wall,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  parlor  clock,  whose  tick  seemed  the  voice  of  an  old  friend, 
were  her  spectacles,  in  their  old  leathern-case,  with  the  loop  for  the 
tongue  broken  off. '  I  did  not  feel  that  my  grand-mother  was  dead,  nor 
that  so  many  years  had  passed  since  she  sat  with  me  in  the  parlor :  it 
seemed  only  that  she  had  gone  out  a  moment,  and  was  immediately  to 
return  and  greet  me.  Even  next  day,  when  I  visited  the  grave-yard, 
and  saw  her  name  cut  on  the  stone,  and  the  dark  moss  within  the  letters, 
I  could  not  realize  that  she  had  been  gone  so  long,  nor  even  that  I  was 
not  the  same  little  child  that  she  was  so  kind  to.  Years  seemed  to  have 
been  annihilated  while  I  remembered  her,  and  the  certainty  that  they 
had  passed,  only  a  dream  of  the  night 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  gazing  at  every  little  thing  in  the  parlor,  but 
I  'took  down  the  encyclopedias,  one  after  another,  and  looked  over  the 
plates,  and  could  not  see  that  their  charm  had  in  the  least  departed. 
As  I  was  finishing  the  last  one,  my  aunt  Hetty  put  her  head  in  at  the 
sitting-room  door ;  and  when  she  saw  what  I  was  about,  laughed  as  she 
took  it  out  of  my  hands,  and  replaced  it  on  the  side-board,  telling  me 
that  supper  was  ready,  and  my  grand-father  waiting.  My  old  love  for 
dough-nuts  seized  me,  although  I  had  long  before  discarded  Dutch 
'crullers,'  and  oliko^ks,  and  the  greasy  *  fritters'  in  which  the  old 
Knickbbboceers  so  much  delight;  and  I  gave  my  good  aunt  ocular 
assurance  that  her  twisted  and  braided,  long,  short  and  medium  dough- 
nuts and  <  wonders'  were  as  acceptable  as  they  used  to  be.  The  cat, 
after  rubbing  herself,  first  one  side  and  then  the  other,  against  my  legs, 
very  quietly  took  possession  of  my  lap,  and  purred  away  as  if  to  make 
up  for  running  away  from  me  when  I  first  come  in.  That  night  I  slept 
soundly  in  the  little  bed-room,  dreaming  over  all  the  occurrences  of  my 
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childhood.  Many  a  time  had  I  thought  that  I  never  could  be  as  happy 
again,  as  I  was  during  my  earlier  years,  but  I  was  mistaken.  Romance 
had  again  thrown  over  my  fancy  its  robe  of  rainbow  colors,  and  it  is 
not  yet  removed. 

When  the  morning  sun  shone  in  through  the  woodbine  and  the  quails 
on  the  curtain,  I  awoke,  full  of  joyful ness,  and  hastened  out  to  the 
great  stone  by  the  well-kerb  to  perform  my  matinal  ablutions;  the 
large  hollow  serving  for  a  basin.  Here  when  a  child  I  was  forced,  even 
on  the  coldest  mornings,  to  wash  my  sleepy  visage,  that  T  might  grow 
up,  as  my  grand-father  said,  *  hardy,  and  capable  of  being  a  soldier 
some  day  or  other.'  I  do  not  affirm  that  my  rneumatic  shoulder  dates 
from  those  cold  mornings,  but  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  squinting 
in  that  direction.  My  grand-father  was  off,  taking  his  accustomed 
morning  walk,  and  my  aunt  Hetty  was  in  the  lot  by  the  bam,  milking 
the  cows ;  so  I  took  an  undisturbed  view  of  the  ducks  spatting  their  bills 
in  a  little  pool,  and  the  hens  poking  their  heads  through  the  slats  of  the 
poultry-house.  Over  the  wood-shed,  and  on  the  shelf  outside,  the  pigeons 
were  pluming  themselves,  and  the  cocks  puffing  up  their  throats  and 
making  their  peculiar  muttering,  which  had  been  a  marvel  to  my  boy. 
ish  ear.  The  martins  were  sailing  about  in  the  air,  or  carefully  peep- 
ing from  the  windows  of  the  martin-cage  on  the  gable-end  of  the  corn- 
house;  and  the  guinea-hens  were  screaming  down  in  the  orchard, 
making  a  noise  resembling  the  music  of  an  ungreased  wheelbarrow,  ac- 
companied by  a  dozen  pair  of  ton^s,  shaken  together  as  <  second.'  Of 
all  the  horrible  noises  in  the  world,  save  me  from  the  screech  of  a  gui- 
nea-fowl !  Those  at  my  grand-father's,  however,  I  really  think  I  could 
listen  to  every  day  without  the  slightest  annoyance.  So  much  for  as- 
sociation. 

Before  breakfast  was  ready,  I  was  all  over  the  house  ;  in  the  chara- 
hers,  looking  out  of  the  dormer-windows,  and  up  in  the  garret,  behold- 
ing rolls  of  wool,  balls  of  carpet-rags,  skeins  of  yam,  last  year's  seed- 
cora,  old  spinning-wheels,  distaffs  full  of  flax,  wool-cards,  and  almost 
every  thing  else  under  the  sun.  In  the  back  stair- way  I  found  a  little 
whip,  which  my  grand-father  had  made  for  me,  and  which  had  remained 
stuck  behind  a  slat  ever  since  I  was  last  there :  so  careful  was  my  aunt 
not  to  remove  a  single  thing  that  I  had  placed  away.  This  was  another 
of  her  whims.  After  breakfast  I  went  out  to  look  at  the  loom-room,  and 
the  corn-house,  and  long  rat-trap,  with  the  bait  in  the  middle,  that  had 
stood  time  out  of  mind  in  the  centre  of  the  corn-house  floor.  I  did  not 
forget  the  milk-house,  nor  the  cheese-press,  nor  the  red  chum,  which 
when  I  saw  it  the  last  time  before,  was  higher  than  my  head.  The  old 
pear-tree  by  the  well-pole,  in  which  the  katydids  nightly  mocked  each 
other,  was  all  green  and  youthful,  and  its  spreading  boughs  gave  pro- 
mise of  many  a  juicy  vergaloo.  You  won't  care  a  fig  ibr  it,  courteous 
reader,  but  I  must  nevertheless  tell  you,  that  the  heavy  end  of  the  well- 
pole  came  to  the  ground  just  over  and  behind  a  large  seringa-bush, 
which  afforded  me  a  screen,  behind  which  I  could  get  on  the  pole 
astride,  as  my  aunt  went  cut  to  draw  water.  When  I  had  enjoyed  her 
tugging  to  bring  down  the  bucket  sufficiently  long,  I  used  to  get  off  qui- 
etly, by  the  time  she  came  round  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
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weights,  and  creep  slyly  into  the  house,  and  was  usually  playing  with 
the  cat,  before  she  came  in.  I  had  succeeded  in  this  perhaps  a  dozen 
times,  when  one  day,  not  perceiving  that  my  grand-father  was  at  the 
well  with  her,  I  jumped  on,  and  suddenly  found  myself  full  fifteen  feet 
in  the  air,  and  both  of  them  laughing  at  my  chap-fallen  appearance* 
and  asking  me  how  I  liked  riding  a  high  horse  to  water.  This  incident 
put  a  stop  to  my  pranks  in  that  direction,  although  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection I  made  up  for  it  in  others.  It  was  a  custom  of  my  aunt's  to 
leave  her  bed-room  door,  which  opened  into  the  kitchen,  ajar,  and  when 
she  had  blown  her  light  out  and  gone  to  bed,  to  call  the  cat,  and  let  her 
sleep  on  her  pillow  and  purr  her  lo  sleep.  One  night,  just  as  my  aunt 
had  got  cleverly  into  her  room,  I  slipped  quietly  into  the  kitchen,  where 
Miss  Pussy  sat  in  the  chimney-corner,  and  sprinkled  her  coat  with  a 
paper  of  lamp.black,  which  I  had  purloined  from  the  chaise-house  for 
the  purpose,  and  then  as  quietly  returned  to  my  bed.  The  next  morning 
I  was  up  bright  and  early,  and  enjoyed  the  astonishment  of  my  grand- 
father, as  aunt  Hetty  appeared  before  him  as  black  as  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Gold  Coast.  It  took  her  half  the  morning  to  wash  it  off,  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  she  forgave  me.  Not  that  she  minded  so  much  the 
personal  transformation,  as  the  sad  condition  of  the  linen  pillow-case, 
which  showed  the  obfuscation. 

After  oiling  the  lock  of  my  gun,  I  went  down  the  lane  into  the  woods, 
beyond  the  pasture,  to  enjoy  a  forenoon's  shooting ;  but  then  and  after- 
ward, so  long  as  my  visit  lasted,  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  shoot 
a  single  bird  or  rabbit.  They  reminded  me  so  forcibly  of  my  child- 
hood, that  I  'blessed  them  unaware.'  There  was  a  beautiful  little 
lake,  bordered  with  alders  and  hazel,  and  reflecting  the  branches  of  the 
graceful  elm,  down  in  that  piece  of  woods  beside  which  I  had  sat  many 
a  summer  day  before,  and  dreamed  of  the  great  world  ;  and  now  I  re-, 
turned  to  it  to  dream  of  former  dreams,  for  the  reality  was  not  half  so 
real ;  nor,  by  a  long  way,  so  lovely  or  so  beautiful.  Thus  are  we  all 
dreamers  ;  even  those  who  look  sternest  in  the  grim  battle-field  of  life. 

Four  weeks  of  pure  enjoyment  I  passed  away  among  these  old  fami- 
liar places,  and  the  fifth  found  me  in  the  close  walls  of  my  office  in 
the  city,  scratching  away  at  pleas  and  briefs ;  the  latter  facetiously 
so  named,  because  interminably  long,  and  the  former  because  they 
please  nobody.     And  now,  gende  reader,  au  revoirf  &  a.  b. 
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Bbnbath  thifl  sod,  from  want  Mcaraa 

Sleept  one  who  Jksus  knew ; 

Not  omy  poor  in  parse,  but  poor 

In  spirit  too. 

8com  not  the  mean  and  hamble  gaise. 

Hie  heart  thou  canst  not  see ; 
Lazakus  may  reach  Pafadise 

Long  before  fliea! 

▼OL.  XXV.  68 
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TRoTtaxt:  Nmnsft  Om  or  ▲  'Libbaet  of  Choicb  RxADxxia.*   la  on«  TduiM.  pp.  333.  N«w- 
Tork:   Wxlkt  and  Putnak. 

Wi  have  been  long  prepared,  by  the  copioue  eitrecte  from  this  volame  which  have 
)[)pacbed  us  from  time  to  time  in  the  London  journals,  to  find  it  one  of  the  pleasantestbooln 
of  eastern  travel  t  hat  has  appeared  for  many  years.  Our  expectations  have  been  in  no  wiae 
di§appointed.  Refraining  from  all  details  of  geographical  discovery  or  antiquarian  re- 
search; from  all  display  of  'sound  learning' and  *  religious  knowledge;'  from  all  hista- 
rical  and  scientific  illustrations;  from  all  statistics, political  disqiiisltions, and  elaborate 
'  moral  reflections  ;*  tlie  author  has  yet  written  a  vplume  which  bears  upon  every  page  the 
stamp  of  truth  and  faithfulness,  and  which  conveys  vividly  to  the  minds  of  his  readers  the 
impressions  which  he  received  in  his  eventfbl  rambles.  The  egotism  of  a  traveller,  insepo^ 
laUe  it  h^s  always  seemed  to  us  from  a  narrative  such  as  this,  our  author  well  observes  can- 
pot  fail  to  convey  some  true  ideas  of  the  country  through  which  he  has  passed.  He  is  an 
epitome  of  his  readers.  His  habit  of  referring  the  whole  external  worid  to  his  own  sensa- 
tions, compels  him  in  his  writings  to  observe  the  laws  of  perspective :  be  tells  you  of  ol^ 
jects  as  they  seemed  to  him.  The  people  and  the  things  tliat  most  concern  hi|n  personally 
take  large  proportions  in  his  picture  because  they  stand  so  near  to  him.  *He  shows  yea 
his  dragoman,  and  the  gaunt  features  of  his  Arabs;  his  tent,  his  kneeling  camel,  his  beg- 
g^^  strewed  upon  the  sand  ;'  and  by  these  touches,  dashed  in  with  a  rich  brush,  the  reader 
at  length  finds  himself  forcibly  impressed  with  the  realities  of  eastern  travel.  The  author 
of  '  Eothen'  constantly  reminds  us  of  our  countryman  Stephens.  There  is  in  the  writinga 
of  each  a  kindred  vein  of  humor ;  both  write  without  apparent  labor  and  of  course  without 
afifectation ;  they  describe  what  they  enjoy  or  suffer  with  no  attempt  at  over-Miiting ;  and 
each  is  invariably  entertaining.  We  proceed  to  a  pleasant  but  no  easy  task ;  the  selection 
from  some  fifty  dog's-eared  pages  of  such  brief  pasrages  as  we  heve  space  to  transfer  to 
our  own.  The  sketch  of  external  Constantinople  and  its  environs  is  perfect ;  we  say  '  per- 
fect,' because  we  read  it  sitting  before  a  superb  picture  of  the  Turkish  capital,  embracing 
the  Bosphorus,  from  the  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  a  view  of 
the  objectt,  near  or  distant,  that  may  be  commanded  from  the  topmost  height  of  Scutari ; 
and  every  point  indicated  ^ij  ^®  writer  is  transferred  to  paper  with  the  truth  of  a  da- 
guerreotype. How  expressive  is  this  exclamation  of  enjoyment  at  the  first  distant  sight  of 
classic  ground: 

*I  CAUGHT  one  flimpsa  of  the  old  Beatlira  World.  My  bsbits  of  stadying  military  subjects  had 
been  bardeaing  my  heart  against  poetry.  For  ever  staring  at  the  flames  of  battle,  (  had  blinded  my- 
self to  the  lesser  and  finer  lighu  that  are  shed  from  the  imaginations  of  men.  In  my  reading  at  this 
time.  I  delighted  to  follow  from  out  of  Arabian  sands,  the  feet  of  the  armed  believers,  and  to  stsmd  ia 
the  broad,  manifest  storm-track  of  Tartar  devastation;  and  thus,  though  surrounded  at  Coostanti- 
Bople.  by  scenes  of  much  interest  to  the « classical  scholar.'  I  had  east  asida  their  aasociations  like  aa 
old  Orssk  grasuBar.  and  turasd  say  Ibce  to  the  *  shining  Orient,'  forgetAil  of  old  Greece,  and  all  the 
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psra  wealth  the  baa  left  to  thia  matter-of-fact-riddaii  world.  But  it  happened  to  me  one  di^  to 
mount ihe  high  grounda  overhangiof  the  atreeta  of  ^era;  I  sated  my  area  with  the  pompa  of  the 
city,  end  ita  crowded  waters,  and  then  I  looked  over  where  Scutari  lay  halfvei'ed  in  her  mournful 
eypreasea;  1  looked  yet  farther,  and  higher,  and  ^aw  in  the  heavens  a  silvery  riond  that  atood  feat, 
aind  atUl  againvt  the  breeze;  it  was  pure,  and  dazzling  white  aa  might  be  the  veil  of  Cyiheria,  yet 
loaehed  with  Are,  aa  though  from  beneath,  the  loving  evea  of  an  immortal  were  shining  through  and 
throogh.  1  knir  w  the  bearing,  but  had  enormously  misjudged  iu  distance,  and  underjvted  its  height, 
and  so  it  waa  a  algn  and  a  tesiimonv— almost  as  a  call  from  the  neglected  goda,  (hat  now  I  sew  and 
acknowledged  the  anowy  crown  of  the  Myaian  Otymptis!* 

We  know  not  when  we  bave  received  ao  forcible  an  imprewon  of  the  imI  chanctsr  of 
the  Dead  Sea  aa  may  be  derired  from  the  ensuing  paragraphs : 

*  I  wnrr  on,  and  came  near  to  those  waters  of  Death  {  they  stretched  deeply  into  the  sonthem  de> 
aert,  and  before  me,  and  all  around,  aa  fhr  away  as  the  rye  could  follow,  blank  hills  piled  high  over  hllla, 
pale,  yellow,  and  naked,  walled  up  iu  her  tomb  for  ever,  the  dead,  and  damned  Gomorrah.  There 
waa  no  fly  that  htimmed  in  the  forbidden  air,  but  instead  a  d^ep  alillnets — no  grass  grew  ttoiix 
the  earth — no  weed  peered  through  the  void  sand,  but  in  mockery  of  all  lift,  there  were  trees  borne 
down  by  Jordan  in  some  ancient  flood,  and  these  grot6<4)uely  planted  Qp6n.(he  forlorn  shorOi 
spread  out  their  grim  skeleton  arms  all  scorched,  and  charred  to  blacknesa,  by  the  heats  of  the  long 
ailent  years. 

*  I  bathed  in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  ground  covered  by  the  water,  sloped  so  gradually,  that  I  was  not 
only  forced  to  'sneak  in,' but  to  walk  through  the  water  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  I  could  get 
out  of  my  depth.  When  at  last  I  was  able  to  attempt  a  dive,  the  salts  held  in  solution  made  my  eyes 
smart  ao  shaiply  that  the  pain  which  I  thus  suflTered  acceding  to  the  weakness  occasioned  by  want  of 
isod,  made  me  giddy  and  faint  for  some  moments,  but  1  soon  grew  better.  I  knew  beforehand  the 
tepoasibility  of  sinking  in  this  bubyant  water,  but  1  was  surprised  to  And  that  I  could  not  swim  at  my 
Sfceuatomed  pace;  my  legs  and  fcft  were  lifted  so  high  and  dry  out  of  th<*  lake,  that  my  stroke  was 
baflied,  and  1  found  myself  kicking  against  the  thin  air,  instead  of  the  dense  fluid  upon  which  I  was 
swimming.  The  water  is  perfectly  bright  and  clear;  its  taste  detestable.  After  finnhing  my  attempta 
at  swimming  and  diving,  I  took  some  time  in  regaining  the  shore,  nnd  before  I  began  to  dress,  I  found 
thai  the  run  had  already  evaporated  the  water  which  clung  to  me,  and  that  my  skin  was  thickly  en- 
croated  with  aatphate  of  magnesia.* 

It  woold  seem  from  a  passage  which  we  find  in  the  description  giren  by  our  author  of  the 
sacred  scenes  in  Jeruealem,  that  the  localities  of  the  E#mpress  Const AifTiNB  are  not  always 
10  be  depended  upon,  and  that  some  of  the  stories  repeated  to  travellers  at  Jerusalem  are  to 
be  taken  cum  grano  taUM : 

*  A  PaoTBSTAKT,  familiar  with  the  Holv  Scriptnrea,  but  ignorairt  of  tradition  and  the  geography  of 
Modem  Jerusalem,  finds  himself  a  good  deal  *  mazed*  when  he  first  looks  for  the  sacred  sites.  The 
Holy  Sepulchre  is  not  in  a  field  without  the  walla,  but  in  the  mldat,  and  In  the  beat  part  of  the 
town,  under  the  roof  of  the  great  Church  which  I  have  been  talking  about;  it  Is  a  handsome  tomb  of 
oblong  form,  partly  subterranean  and  partly  above  ground ;  and  closed  in  on  all  sidea,  except  the 
one  by  which  it  is  entered.  Toe  descend  into  the  interior  by  a  few  siepa,  and  there  find  an  riinr  with 
burning  tapers.    Thia  ia  the  spot  which  is  held  ia  greater  aanctity  than  any  other  at  JervaaJeak 


When  you  have  seen  enough  of  it,  you  feel  perhapa  weary  of  the  buay  crowd  and  inclined  for  a  gal- 
lop; you  a»k  your  Dragoman  whether  there  will  lie  time  before  sunset  to  procure  horses  and  take  a 
ride  to  Mount  Calvary.    Mount  Calvary,  Signer 7 — eccolo !  -->it  ia  i^  at«tra—  on  ikejirtt  Jlo^r.    In 


tfifect  yon  ascend,  if  1  remember  rightly,  just  thirteen  steps,  and  then  you  are  ahown  the  now  gotdea 
aockeU  in  which  the  crosses  of  our  Loan  and  the  two  thlevea  were  fixed.  All  thia  ia  atartllng,  bat 
the  truth  ia,  that  the  city  having  gathered  r6und  the  Sepulchre,  which  ia  the  main  point  of  iptereaf, 
baa  crept  northward,  and  thus  in  a  great  measure  are  oeeaiioned  the  many  geographical  snrprlseS 
which  puzzle  the  *  Rible  Christian.* 

'The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  comprises  very  eompeodioualy  almeat  all  the  raota  asaoelaled 
with  the  closing  career  of  our  t«oBD.  Just  there,  on  yonr  right,  he  stood  and  wept;  by  the  pillar  oa 
your  left  he  was  f  courged ;  on  the  s pot  juat  before  you  he  waa  crooned  with  the  crown  of  thorns ;  np 
there  he  waa  crucified,  and  down  here  be  waa  buried.  A'  lo^lity  ia  alaigned  to  every  the  tftinoicat 
event  connected  with  the  recorded  hiatory  of  our  Saviour;  even  the  spot  where  the  cock  crew,  whaa 
PjRxa  denied  hia  Maater,  ia  aaeertainod  and  anrronnded  by  the  walla  of  an  Armenian  convent* 


We  have  encountered  in  no  other  work  so  vivid  a  description  of  the  desert  as  ia  to  be 
found  in  the  successive  and  incidental  picture  which  this  volume  aflbids.  We  follow  the 
traveller  in  his  solemn  progress,  ever  the  centre  of  a  round  horizon,  with  its  circle  of  flaming 
■ky  and  glaring  sand,  with  an  interest  almost  intense ;  especially  when  we  lie  awake  with 
him  at  night,  and  hear  the  great  packs  of  hungry  Jackals  hurrying  past,  with  their  strangely 
human  cry.    We  have  clipped  a  few  paragraphs  for  our  reader's  gnuificatioo : 

*  Wmiv  the  cold,  snllen  raominr  dawned,  and  my  people  began  to  load  the  camela,  I  always  felt 
loath  to  give  back  to  the  waste  .thia  little  spot  of  ground  that  had  glowed  for  a  while  with  the  cheer- 
Ailness  of  a  human  dwelling.  One  by  one  the  cloaks,  the  saddles,  the  baggage,  the  hundred  thinga 
that  strewed  the  ground,  and  made  it  look  ao  familiar — all  theae  were  taken  away  and  laid  upon  the 
eamela.    A  apeck  in  the  broad  tracts  of  Alia  remained  still  impressed  with  the  mark  of  patent  port- 
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Maptieiin,  and  the  heelf  of  London  booti ;  the  omben  of  Ui«  fire  lay  black  and  eold  vpon  the  land,  and 
thoM  were  the  signs  we  left. 

*  My  tent  was  spared  to  the  last,  but  when  all  else  was  ready  for  the  start,  then  came  its  fall ;  the 
pegs  were  drawn,  the  canvass  shivered,  and  in  less' than  a  minute  there  was  nothing  that  remained  of 
my  genial  home  but  only  a  pole  and  a  bundle.  The  encroaching  Englishman  was  off,  and  instant, 
upon  the  fall  of  the  canvass,  like  an  owner,  who  had  waited,  and  watched*  the  Genius  of  the  desert 
stalked  in.  •  •  •  You,  —  you  love  sailing :  in  returning  from  a  eruiie  to  the  English  coast,  you  aea 
often  enough  a  fisherman's  humble  boat  far  away  from  all  shores,  with  an  urly  black  sky  above,  and 
an  angry  sea  beneath— you  watch  the  grisly  old  man  at  the  helm,  carrying  his  craft  with  strange  skill 
through  the  turmoil  of  waters,  and  the  boy  supple-limbed,  yet  weather-worn  already,  and  with  steadv 
eyes  that  look  through  the  blast ;  you  see  him  undersunding  commandments  tttm  the  jerk  of  his 
mther's  white  eye-brow  ->  now  belayinir,  and  now  TetCing  go  — >  now  scrunching  himkerf  down  into  mere 
ballast,  or  bailing  out  Iteath  with  a  pipkin.  Sule  enough  is  the  sight,  and  yet,  when  I  see  it  1  always 
stare  anew,  and  with  a  kind  of  Tiuntc  exultation,  because  that  a  poor  boat  with  the  brain  of  a  man 
and  the  hands  of  a  boy  on  board,  can  match  herself  so  bravely  against  black  Heaven  and  Ocean ;  well, 
so  when  you  have  travelled  ibr  days  and  days  over  an  eastern  desert,  without  meeting  the  likeness  of  a 
human  being,  and  at  last  see  an  English  shooting-jacket  and  his  servant  come  listlessly  slouching 
along  from  out  the  forward  horizon,  you  stare  at  the  wide  unproportion  between  this  slender  com> 
paiiy.  end  the  boundless  plains  of  sand  through  which  they  are  keeping  their  way.'  •  .  •  •  On  the 
fifth  day  of  my  journey  the  air  above  lay  dead,  nod  all  the  whole  earth  that  I  could  reach  with  my  ut- 
most sight  and  keenest  listening,  was  still  and  lifeless  as  some  dispeopled  and  forgotten  world,  that 
rolls  round  and  round  in  the  heavens,  through  wasted  floods  of  ligiit.  The  sun,  growing  fiercer  and 
fiercer,  shone  down  more  mightily  now  than  ever  on  me  he  shone  before,  and  as  I  drooped  my  head 
under  his  fire  and  closed  my  eyes  against  the  glare  that  surrounded  me,  I  slowly  fell  asleep,  for  how 
many  minutes  or  moments,  I  cannot  tell. but  after  a  while  I  was  gently  awakened  by  a  peal  ofchundi 
bells  —  my  native  bells  —  the  innocent  bells  of  M arlen.  that  never  before  sent  forth  their  music  be- 
yond the  Blaygon  hills  I  My  first  idea  naturally  was,  that  I  still  remained  fast  under  the  power  of  a 
dream.  I  roused  myself  and  drew  aside  the  silk  that  covered  my  eyes,  and  plunged  my  bare  face  into 
the  light  Then  at  least  I  was  well  enough  wakened,  but  still  thoae  old  ftlarlen  bells  rung  on,  not 
ringing  for  joy,  but  properly,  prosily,  steadily,  merrily  ringing '  for  church.  *  After  a  while  the  sound 
died  away  slowly ;  it  happened  that  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  party  had  a  watch  by  which  to  measure 
the  exact  time  of  its  lasting,  but  it  seemed  to  be  that  about  ten  minutes  had  passed  before  the  bella 
ceased.  I  attributed  the  effect  to  the  grejit  heat  of  the  sun,  the  perfect  dryness  of  the  clear  air  through 
which  F  moved,  and  the  deep  stillness  of  all  around  roe;  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  causes,  by  occa* 
aioning  a  great  tension,  and  consequent  susceptibility  of  the  hfaring  organs,  had  rendered  them  liable 
to  tingle  under  the  passing  touch  of  some  mere  memsry,  that  must  have  swept  across  my  brain  in  a 
moment  of  sleep.  Since  my  return  to  England  It  has  been  told  me  that  like  souuda  have  been  heard 
at  sea,  and  that  the  sailor  becalmed  under  a  vertical  snn,  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  ocean,  has  listened 
in  trembling  wonder  to  the  chime  of  his  own  village  bells.' 

One  of  the  most  striking  chapters  in  the  yolame  is  that  upon  '  Cairo  and  the  Plague.' 
It  is  replete  with  the  most  terrific  pictures  of  the  dreadftil  mortality  of  that  scourge  of  the 
East  We  must  close  our  extracts,  however,  with  the  following  *  first  impressioiiB*  of  the 
Pyramids: 

'I  wcNT  to  oee,  and  to  explore  the  Pyramids. 

'Familiar  to  one  from  the  days  of  early  childhood  are  the  forma  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  and 
now.  as  I  approached  them  ftt>m  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  I  had  no  print,  no  picture  before  me,  and  yet 
the  old  shapes  were  there ;  there  was  no  change ;  they  were  just  as  I  had  always  known  them.  I 
straightened  myself  in  my  stirrups,  and  strivM  to  persuade  my  understanding  that  this  was  real 
Egypt,  and  that  those  angles  which  stood  up  between  me  and  the  West  were  of  harder  stuff  and 
more  ancient  than  the  psper  pyramids  of  the  green  portfolio.  Yet  it  was  not  till  I  came  to  the  base 
of  the  great  Pyramid,  that  reality  began  to  weigh  upon  my  mind.  Strange  to  say,  the  bigness  of  the 
distinct  blocks  of  stone  was  the  first  sign  by  which  I  attained  to  feel  the  immensity  of  the  whole  pile. 
When  I  came,  and  trod,  and  touched  with  my  hands,  and  climbed  in  order  that  by  climbing  I  might 
eome  to  the  top  of  one  single  stone,  then;  and  almost  soddenty,  a  cold  sense  and  understanding  of  the 
Pyramid's  enormity  came  down  overcasting  my  brain. 

'Now  try  to  endure  this  homely,  sick-iiursish  illustration  of  the.  effect  produced  upon  one's  mind 
by  the  mere  vastness  of  the  great  Pyramid :  when  1  was  very  young  (between  the  •gen^  I  believe,  of 
three  and  five  years  old,)  being  then  of  delicate  health,  I  was  often  in  time  of  night  the  victim  (MT  a 
strange  kind  of  mental  oppression ;  I  lay  in  my  bed  perfectly  conscioaa,  and  with  open  eyes,  but  with- 
out power  to  speak,  or  to  move,  and  all  the  while  my  brain  was  oppressed  to  distraction  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  single  and  abstract  idea  —  the  idea  of  solid  imm<!nsity.  It  seemed  to  me  in  my  agonies 
that  the  horror  of  this  visitation  arose  from  its  coming  upon  me  without  form  or  shape  —  that  the 
close  presence- of  the  direst  monster  ever  bred  in  hell  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  more  tolera- 
ble, than  that  simple  idea  of  solid  size  ;  my  aching  mind  was  fixed,  and  riveted  down  upon  the  mere 
5|ua1ity  ofvsstness,  vastness,  vastness;  and  was  not  permitted  to  invest  with  it  any  particular  object, 
f  I  could  have  done  so  the  torment  would  have- ceased.  When  at  laar  I  was  roused  fhim  this  state  of 
suffering,  I  could  not  of  course  in  those  days  (knowing  no  verbal  metaphysics,  and  no  metaphysics  at 
all,  except  by  the  dreadful  experieuce  of  an  abstract  idea,)  I  could  not  of  course  find  words  to  des- 
cribe the  nature  of  my  sensations,  and  even  now  I  cannot  explain  why  it  is  that  the  forced  contempla- 
tion of  a  mere  quality,  distinct  from  matter,  should  be  so  terrible.  Welt,  now  my  eyes  saw  and 
knew,  and  my  hands  and  my  feet  informed  my  understanding,  that  there  was  nothing  at  all  abstract 
about  the  great  Pyramid ;  it  was  a  big  triangle,  sufficiently  concrete,  easy  to  see.  and  rough  to  the 
touch ;  it  could  not  of  course r affect  me  with  the  peculiar  sensation  which  I  have  been  talkins  of,  but 
yet  there  was  something  akin  to  that  old  night-mare  agony  in  the  terrible  oompleteneas  wiUi  which 
a  SMre  mass  of  mssonry  could  fill  and  load  my  mind. 
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*  And  Time  too ;  the  remotaneM  of  itt  orifiii,  no  Iom  thaD  the  enormity  of  its  proportions,  screens 
an  Egyptian  pyramid  from  the  eaay  and  familiar  cootactof  our  modern  minds  •,  at  its  base  the  common 
earth  ends,  and  all  above  is  a  world—  one  not  created  of  God  }  not  seeming  to  be  made  by  raeo*s 
hands,  but  rather,  the  shear  giaat>work  of  some  old  dismal  age  weighing  down  this  younger  planet* 

We  can  add  nothiiig  by  way  of  comment  to  the  favorable  eflect  of  the  foregoing  extmcis ; 
nor  need  we  if  we  could.  The  publinben,  we  aro  glad  to  parceive,  have  preieDted  the 
work  in  a  garb  befitting  ila  rare  literary  meriti. 
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Thkrk  are  eight  'artides'  proper  in  the  present  number  of  the  *  North  American,'  and 
a  list  containing  ten  briefer  *  Critical  Notices.'  The  first  paper,  and  one  of  much  interest, 
is  upon  the  writingB  of  Pascal.  The  reviewer  has  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  genius 
and  productions  of  his  author,  which  are  examined  with  penpicuity  and  force.  The  fol- 
lowing collated  passages  from  Pascal's  *  ThoughU  upon  Religion  and  other  Topics,'  aflbrd 
a  striking  contrast  of  the  nothingness  of  man  in  the  midst  of  nature,  with  his  grandeur  as 
a  thinking  soul : 

*  What  is  man  in  the  midst  of  nature  1  A  cipher  in  respect  to  the  inlhite,  and  all  in  comparison 
with  nooeiitity. — a  mean  betwixt  nothing  and  all.  He  is  infinitely  far  removed  Ax>ra  the  two  ejt- 
tremea ;  and  his  Ix^ing  is  not  less  distant  from  the  nothingness  whence  he  was  drawn,  than  from  the 
infinite  in  which  he  is  ingulfed.  In  the  order  at  intelligent  things,  his  intellect  holds  the  same  rank 
that  his  body  does  in  the  espaose  of  nature;  all  thst  he  can  do  w  to  discern  some  phenomena  fW»m 
the  midst  of  things,  in  eternal  despair  of  ever  knowing  their  beginning  or  their  end.  All  things 
eame  from  nothing ,  and  extend  even  to  the  infinite.  W  ho  can  follow  this  astonishing  progress  1  The 
author  of  ihese  marvels  understands  them ;  to  all  others  they  are  uoiutelligible.  We  burn  with  de- 
sire td'know  everv  thing,  and  to  build  a  tower  which  shall  rise  even  to  the  heavens.  But  oiir  whole 
edifice  cracks,  and  the  earth  opetis  beneath  us  even  to  the  ahjrss.*  •  •  •  *  Man  is  the  feeblest  branch 
of  nature,  but  it  is  a  branch  tbat  thinks.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  universe  should  rise  in 
arm*  to  crush  him.  A  vapor,  a  drop  of  water,  is  enough  to  kill  him.  But  if  the  universe  should 
crush  him,  he  would  still  be  nobler  than  that  which  causes  his  death ;  for  he  knows  that  he  is  dying, 
and  the  universe  knows  nothing  of  its  power  over  him.' 

Pascal's  fine  remark,  in  speaking  of  the  weight  due  to  authority,  that  the  ancients  after 
all  were  only  the  children  among  mankind,  has  been  so  oflen  eited  without  giving  him 
credit  for  it,  that  the  reviewer  condenses  it  in  his  own  words: 

*  AnimaIpS  make  no  progress;  The  hexngoMl  cells  of  bee*  were  as  accurately  measured  aad 
finished  a  thousand  years  ago,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  It  is  not  so  with  man,  who  is  born  for 
eternity.  He  is  ignorant  at  first,  but  constantly  acquires  knowledge,  not  only  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, but  from  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  his  predecessors.  Men-  are  now  very  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  that  the  ancient  philosophers  would  hsve  arrived  at,  if  they  could  have  lived  till  our  times, 
eoostantiv  adding  to  their  knowledge  what  they  might  have  acquired  by  study  durios  so  many  cen- 
turies. All  the  geiMrations  of  men  during  so  many  ages  ought  to  be  considered  only  as  one  man, 
who  lives  forever,  and  is  continually  learning.  H^nce,  how  improper  it  is  to  reap«ct  philosophers 
for  their  antiquity!  For  as  old  age  is  the  period  farthest  removed  from  infancy,  who  does  not  see, 
that  the  old  age  of  this  universal  mav  ought  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  years  nearest  to  his  birth,  but 
in  those  most  remote  from  it  9  Those  whom  we  call  the  ancients  were  truly  young  in  all  things,  and 
formed  the  inlhncy  of  mankind.  As  we  have  Joined  to  their  knowledge  the  experience  of  the  ages 
which  came  alter  them,  it  is  ii»  es  that  this  antiquity  is  to  be  found  which  we  are  wont  to  revere  in 
others.* 

The  succeeding  paper  is  upon  Whkaton's  *  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,'  which  we 
have  not  as  yet  found  leisure  to  vead;  and  is  followed  by  an  article  upon  <  The  Modem 
Jews,'  in  which  the  late  and  present  condition  of  the  '  ancient  covenant  people'  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  is  clearly  set  forth.  '  Chalmees'  History  of  the  American  Colonies,' '  Hil- 
deeth's  Theory  of  Morals,'  and  the  *  Travels  of  the  Bohemian  Nobleman,  Lxo  voN  Roz- 
MiTAL,' through  the  western  countries  of  Europe,  in  1465,  are  titles  of  papers  which  ensue, 
and  the  last-named  of  which  we  perused  with  no  little  interest  The  *  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion,' a  work  which  we  fear  is  destined  to  be  tner-written  upon,  is  next  reviewed  by  a  writer 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  his  subject  The  arguments  and  hypo- 
theses of  the  book  are  treated  with  elaborate  analysis  and  caustic  severity.    The  *  Memoirs* 
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of  the  Maniuit  Poubal  of  Portugal'  concludes  the  distinctive  *  papers,'  leftving  fbr  the 
ninth  article  the  usual  batch  of  short  *  Critical  Notices.'  Longfellow's  *  Waif'  is  de- 
servedly commended,  as  are  also  Lowell's  ^Convenations.'  The  latter  receives  a  slight 
castigation,  however,  for  one  of  his  *  views'  in  a  matter  of  art : 

*QnKSTiONtor  art  are  flometimea  decided  by  Mr.LofWXLL  in  an  off-band  maoner,  which  thote 
who  know  th*<  least  about  the  vubject  are  the  noct  likely  to  adopt.  The  beautiftil  piece  of  aculptura 
executed  by  Mr.  Crawford  for  the  Boston  Athenaeum — one  of  the  very  few  worka  which  we  have 
in  the  Uuited  Stales  in  the  highest  classical  atyleof  tiie  art — i« '  pat  down'  by  .an  unanawerable  anear 
concerning  Lkmprierx's  Classical  Dictionary  ;  and  the  great  ssthetic  question  of  drapery  in  sculjp- 
tttre — a  question  which  may  well  require  long  study  and  profound  consideration  to  setlJe  it  on  its 
true  grounda — ia  quite  summarily  despatched,  by  the  usual  cant  about  the  improbability  of  General 
Washikoton  appearing  in  a  Roman  dress  before  an  assembly  of  his  countrymen  ;  as  if  sculpture, 
ancient  or  modern,  were  called  upon  to  perpetuate  the  conceptions  of  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  and 
the  hatter ;  and  as  if  the  pig-tail,  the  cocked-hat,  and  the  br^edhea,  which  have  so  ludicrously  dis- 

Suised  the  dignity  of  the  human  form  in  modern  times,  must  be  rendered  perdurable,  by  being  sent 
own  to  posterity  in  the  eternal  marble.  The  mistake  arises  from  confounding  drapery  with  dress, 
two  things  essentially  different,  and  not  more  diffnrent  now  than  they  were  In  the  highest  bloom  of 
Grecian  art.  The  one  ia  a  matter  of  art,  and  wholly  aubaervient  to  arUatic  effect  $  the  other  a  matter 
of  peraonal  convenience,  and  shifting  in  form  and  fashion  every  day.  The  young  gentlemen  of 
Athens  no  more  appeared  in  the  streeu  in  Hie  dresses  of  the  immortal  Panatheuaic  procession  on  the 
IKexes  of  the  Parthenon,  than  they  rode  liTing  boraea  unsMldled  nnd  unbridled,  aa  thoae  fignrea  be- 
atrkle  their  marble  ateeda.* 

A  few  lines  are  devoted  to  Mr.  Craeles  Lanman's  *Letten  from  a  Landscape-Painter,* 
in  which  that  ambitious  litterateur's  aflected,  ungrammatical  style,  <  the  interjections  and 
exclamations  with  which  hk  letters  are  studded  over,'  and  his  '  studied  pleasantry  and 
smartness,'  are  felicitously  exposed.  A  couple  of  similes,  the  first  borrowed  from  Wobda- 
woeth'b  idea  of  the  *  army  of  clouds*  coming  out  of  the  horizon  and  rolling  up  the  zenith, 
and  the  second  as  fiuniliar  to  our  ears  as  *  household  words,'  are  commended  by  the  re- 
viewer. It  is  unfortunate,  that  what  was  intended  to  rdie»e  just  condemnation,  happens 
to  prove  the  severest  portion  of  the  brief  notice  .under  consideration.  The  *  North  Ameri- 
can' preserves  its  usual  excellence  in  externals,  imder  the  supervision  of  its  new  and  enter- 
prising proprietors.  •^ 


CoRasspoNDBNCS  BBTWCRN  ScHiLLEB  AND  GocTHS,  from  1794  to  1805.    Tranalated  by  Gkobgb 
H.  Calvkst.    Volume  First,    pp.  391    New- York  and  London :  Wzlxt  amd  Pptnak. 

Tbk  letters  between  Scbillbk  and  Goethe  are  a  record  kept  by  friendship  of  the 
habitual  feelings  and  thoughts  of  two  great  poets ;  and  our  translator  is  of  opinion  that  if 
he  has  adequately  executed  his  task,  he  has  opened  to  American  and  English  readers '  the 
richest  epistolary  treasure  that  the  literature  contains.'  *  There  is  no  other  instance  of 
aflectionate  imion  between  two  men  of  such  geniiis,  intellect,  and  culture ;  and  that  imder 
circumstances  peculiariy  adapted  to  promote  a  rapid  interchange  of  letters.  The  corres- 
pondence, which  consists  of  more  than  nine  hundred  letters,  embraces  ten  years  of  the 
prime  of  both,  and  ended  only  with  Sen il lee's  life.  This  proximity  of  their  places  of 
residence  fed  the  correspondence,  by  keeping  their  inendship  warm  tlirough  frequent  per- 
sonal inlercoune.  Their  labors  animated  their  letters,  the  letters  created  a  want  of  the 
fuller  and  freer  communication  by  conversation,  conversation  gave  fresh  impulse  to 
their  labors,  and  thus  their  friendship,  founded  on  the  broadest  mutual  esteem,  and 
fostered  by  an  ever-active  circle  of  invigorating  influences,  uttered  itself  in  a  correspoo- 
dence  as  cordial  as  it  is  intellectual.  Poetry,  scienee,  literature,  religion,  art,  phiksophy, 
subjects  that  are  the  familiar  inmates  of  such  minds,  come  up  constantly,  of  course,  and  are 
touched  with  the  free  and  masterly  strokes  to  be  expected  in  con6deniial  eflusions  between 
GoETRE  and  ScHtLLEE.  The  reader  rises  with  them  into  the  regions  where  such  men 
have  chiefly  their  being,  and  there  with  them  partakes  of  their  wholesome  indifierence  to 
what  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  great  interests  of  life.  In  the  easy,  eager,  private  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  ftmdamental  departments  of  human  thought,  we 
behold  in  a  manner  the  secret  growth  of  these  two  extraordinary  minds.    We  witness  the 
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ralszation  of  gianti ;  we  can  figure  to  ounelvet  what  may  be  the  sports  of  gods.'  In  put- 
ting the  Gennan  into  English,  the  translator  has  been  as  direct  and  literal  as  is  compatible 
with  our  own  idiom,  preserving  at  the  same  time,  with  the  original,  the  lazness  proper  to 
a  sincere  epistolary  style. 


EsATM  BT  Thsofhilus  Paksons.    Is  one  volnine.  pp.  28a  Boston:  Orn  Clapp.    New-York > 
John  Axxxif ,  130  Nsssau-atreet,  sod  Bastlxtt  and  Wklfokd,  Astor-Hooto. 

Tbekb  is  a  great  purity  in  this  beautifiil  book.  It  is  presented  to  its  readers  with  be- 
coming modesty,  which  at  once  creates  a  feeling  in  fiivor  of  the  writer,  a  lawyer  of  dis- 
tinction in  Boston,  we  have  been  informed,  and  a  son  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  PAaaoma, 
of  that  capital.  '  Whataoever,'  says  our  author,  <  is  found  in  these  hastily-written  papers 
that  is  new  and  just  and  Interesting,  belongs  to  the  system  of  truth,  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Swkdenboro  ;  and  the.obscurities  which  mingle  withjthe  light  I  have  endea- 
vored to  borrow,  are  my  own.  I  call  them  esnys,  only  for  want  of  another  name ;  for  if  I 
knew  one  of  less  significance  I  should  certainly  adopt  it'  Mr.  Paksons  would  be  justified 
in  giving  his  chapters  a  more  significant  name  even  than '  essays  ;*  they  are  treatises  indeed, 
upon  the  great  themes  of  *  Providence,' '  Life,'  *  Natural  and  Spiritual  Correspondences,* 
*the  Human  Form,'  *  Religion,'  etc.,  each  one  of  which  will  command  the  attention  and 
respect  of  the  reader,  even  though  he  may  not  perhaps  agree  with  the  writer  in  all  his 
Tiews.  One  thing  may  certainly  be  relied  upon ;  the  tenets  of  that  truly  great  man,  Sws- 
DENBOKG,  are  every  day  acquiring  wider  prevalence.  His  works  are  becoming  generally 
current  in  American  communities,  and  the  periodicals  which  set  forth  his  benevolent  doc- 
trines are  attaining  an  encouraging  circulation.  Perhaps  no  writer  upon  spiritual  subjects 
is  so  much  misunderstood  by  those  whose  knowledge  of  his  belief  and  that  of  his  folio weia 
is  derived  *  from  hear-say.'  Here,  for  example,  in  a  few  plain,  clear  sentences,  there  is  that 
explained  which  has  been  often  so  distorted  as  to  appear  scarcely  otherwise  than  utterly  ridi- 
culous. It  concludes  the  chapter  on  '  Life,*  and  follows  the  remark,  that  in  the  bright  world 
to  which  we  go,  man  sees  his  own  afiections,  his  own  thoughts,  in  form  and  activity ;  they 
grow  as  he  grows,  and  change  as  he  changes ;  they  are  always  himself  in  outward  repre- 
sentation : 

'Into  thli  sptrit-world  man  enters  at  death.  While  In  this  lower  world  his  spiritual  body  wss 
within  his  natursl  body,  siving  it  life  and  power  and  sense.  It  was  always  his  spiritual  eye  whteh 
saw,  his  spiritual  ear  which  heard,  his  spiritual  senses  which  took  cof  nizancn  of  all  thhip  about  hiss*. 
But  while  he  lived  in  the  material  body,  it  was  ooly  through  the  material  organs  of  that  body,  tbsi 
the  eye  of  his  spiritual  body  could  see  and  its  ear  could  hear;  and  for  that  pnrpose  these  material 
organs  were  exquisitely  fitted  to  the  spiritual  organs  which  they  served  as  lustrumADta  But  when 
these  material  organs  or  coverings  fell  off,  the  spiritual  eye.  the  true  and  living  eye,  does  not  lose  the 
power  of  seeing.  It  loses  the  power  of  seeing  the  material  things  for  which  it  once  possessed  a  ma- 
terial organ,  and  acquires  the  power  of  seeing  the  spiritual  substances  and  forms  which  this  materia^ 
organ  had  veiled.  So  it  is  with  all  the  senses,  and  with  all  the  ornns  of  the  body.  The  man  rises 
fh>m  that  portion  of  earth  which  his  soul  once  vivified ;  rises  with  the  spiritual  body  be  alwavs  had, 
and  rises  in  full  possession  of  all  his  senses  and  faculties,  into  a  world  of  spiritual  substances,  of  whkh 
his  spiritual  senses  and  organs  now  take  cognizance  in  the  same  manner  as  the  material  organs  here 
perceive  material  things.  In  a  word,  Death  is  Birth,  and  then  man  rises  a  man  as  before,  but  in  a 
new  worid  ;  yet.  with  all  his  organs,  limbs,  senses,  faculties  |  and  into  a  world  like  in  its  appearances, 
and  aaalogona  in  its  uses,  to  the  world  he  has  left.' 

We  surely  need  not  ask  our  readers  to  admire  with  us  this  beautiful  illustration  of  th<9 
inner  life : 

*  Thb  language  of  the  Bible  harmonizes  with  all  human  experience,  in  declaring  that  all  prosrtss 
implies  effort,  resistance,  combat:  but  there  are  Intervals  of  peace ;  intervals,  when  the  battle  of  that 
day  is  won,  and  the  wearied  soldier  rests  and  r^oices;  intervals,  when  the  climbing  pilgrim  has 
reached  a  mountain-top,  and  while  he  breathes  the  sweet  freshness  of  its  air,  he  looks  back  upon  his 
nights  of  darkness  and  his  days  of  toil,  and  around  upon  a  world  now  glowing  with  beauty  because 
the  love  which  fills  it  is,  for  that  hour,  unveiled;  and  upward  to  a  sky,  (irom  which  the  clouds  have 
melted  or  else  give  back  the  sunshine  in  golden  light ;  and  forward,  to  the  distant  and  loftier  sum- 
mits.  where  peace  has  a  more  abiding  home.  These  are  intervals  of  refreshing  rest  and  calm  and 
quiet  gladness.  They  spring  from  the  cessation  of  conflict  between  the  life  that  lies  latent  in  the 
inmost  soul  and  that  which  animates  the  external  character.  This  external  lift  is  not  yet  wholly 
obedient,  wholly  conformed  to  the  life  within  {  bnt  for  a  while  it  is  qnieeeent  {  for  a  while  it  yields  so 
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ftr  as  to  fire  rett  to  the  foul,  and  a  Ibretast*  of  the  joy,  the  mearare  of  which  will  be  AiU  whes  the 
work  ia  done.  And  these  states  of  peace  ffive  atreofth  for  flirther  endeavors,  further  conflicts. 
They  come  arain  before  the  mind  when  hope  is  fainting,  and  breathe  into  her  the  breath  of  life ;  they 
come  to  rebuke  the  fear  that  might  else  be  despair;  to  invigorate  the  efforts  which  begin  to  fail,  to 
strengthen  the  resolution  when  it  wavers.  They  come  to  remind  us  that  in  the  treasury  of  Divine 
Love  there  is  enough  to  compensate  for  all  that  we  can  do^  and  all  that  we  can  s  '*    * 


We  ahould  be  glad,  did  onr  limiti  pennit,  to  follow  oar  aathor  in  hi*  obMiratioDi  upon 
*  providence'  and  the  <  human  fonn ;'  bat  we  shall  content  oonelvee  with  the  foUowix^^ 
parnge,  which  we  take  from  the  remailu  upon '  religion.'  Would  that  this  *  Religion  of 
Love'  might  more  and  more  abound : 

Mt  is  the  essence  of  love  to  wish  to  give  something  of  its  own  to  another.  God  is  love — is  per> 
feet,  infinite  love.  Therefore  it  is  His  constant  and  universal  desire  to  give  to  man  something  of  Hie 
own,  something  of  Himself—  to  give  him  Himself}  that  is,  to  give  him  Love.  This  was  tlie  Divine 
desire,  from  which  man  was  created ;  and  from  this  Divine  desire,  man  was  so  created  that  he  might 
receive  of  the  Divine  Love,  and  appropriate  it  to  himself,  and  live  by  it  as  his  own  love  and  life.  But 
this  love  is  the  love  of  goodness,  of  every  thing  good,  and  of  that  only ;  and  therefore  in  proportion 
as  a  man  loves  what  is  good,  he  answers  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  created,  because  ia  that  pro- 
portion he  permits  God  to  give  him  of  Himsei£  Therefore  it  is  the  first  purpose  of  religion,  which 
M  the  divine  means  whereby  the  divine  ends  may  be  accomplished,  to  make  man  good.  But  sel- 
fishness is  the  opposite  of  love  and  of  good.  A  disposition  to  love  self,  and  to  give  to  self  what 
belongs  to  another,  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  disposition  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  religion  to  pro- 
duce and  conjoin.  And  the  greatest  possible  injustice  and  selfishnet*  consists  in  attributing  to  oneself 
that  goodness  which  comes  as  the  flree  gift  of  Him  who  alone  is  Good.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of 
religion,  not  mure  to  make  man  good,  than  to  make  him  know  and  acknowledge  that  this  is  the 
work  of  God.  Indeed,  these  two  things  are  one ;  because  genuine  goodness  in  any  man  most  necesaa- 
rily  exclude  the  thought  that  he  is  good  of  himself  and  of  his  own  proper  power,  since  it  must  neces- 
sarily exclude  selfishness  and  ii^ustice.' 

The  following  comparison  between  physical  and  spiritual  action  is  ingenious  and  forci- 
ble: 

*  If  we  look  at  the  human  body,  and  ask  what  eonatilntes  its  highest  health  and  greatest  vigor,  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  the  absolute  prevalence  of  neighborlv  love,  among  its  parts  and  members.  For 
every  part  of  the  human  body  works  for  all  the  rest,  and  not  directly  for  itself.  The  brain  secretes 
itt  nervous  fluid,  and  sends  it  in  a  stream  of  life  to  give  sensibility  and  motion  to  the  whole  body. 
The  heart  impels  its  current  of  living  blood  even  to  the  extremities,  and  the  lungs  are  busy  in  puri- 
fying and  vitalizing  this  bood  for  tne  service  of  the  whole.  The  stomach  and  viscera  are  always 
employed  in  elaborating  and  preparing  the  means  of  life.  The  limbs  move  the  body  where  it  would 
go,  and  procure  for  it  the  means  of  nutriment.    The  eye  sees  every  thing  but  Itself,  and  the  senses 

Cnerally  take  notice  of  all  things  but  themselves.  Yet  every  part  and  ornn  lives  and  flourishea, 
cause  for  it  all  the  rest  are  unceasingly  employed.  As  long  as  order  and  health  prevail,  no  part 
appropriates  any  thing  to  itself  or  works  in  any  way  fbr  itself,  excepting  so  far  as  to  secure  for  itaeir  the 
full  power  of  doing  its  proper  work  for  others.  In  this  condition  and  in  this  law  of  the  human  body, 
we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  the  true  order  of  human  life.  We  may  learn  here  what  aelf-love  is.  When 
we  see  that  the  moment  any  part  diminishes  its  labor  for  others,  or  begins  to  appropriate  to  itself 
more  than  its  capacity  of  usefulness  requires,  that  moment  disease  begins ;  and  if  this  selfish  indul- 
gence continues,  disesse  leads  on  to  death }  when  we  see  this,  self-love  stands  unveiled ;  for  we  may 
aee  in  this,  iu  evil,  its  destnictiveness,  its  true  nature.' 

We  commend  the  comprehensiTe  and  ably-written  chapter  from  which  the  fbivgotng 
extract  ia  taken,  and  indeed  the  entire  work  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  to  the  heedfol  pera- 
sal  of  our  readers. 


An  ELixsKTAmT  Tsxatxsb  oh  AmirRXKnc :  dealgned  as  an  Introduction  to  Pismcs's  Course  of 
Pure  Mathematics,  and  as  a  Sequel  to  cosunon  Arithawtica.    By  Thomas  Hxiju    Boston :  Jahhs 

MlTNBOC  AJSD  COMFAMT. 

Thk  object  of  this  work,  evidently  from  the  pen  of  a  practical  mathematician,  is  to 
supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  a  subject  of  rem^  among  teachers  of  mathematics. 
It  forms  a  desirable  link  between  the  common  arithmetic  and  the  admirable  but  difficult 
and  severe  course  of  the  Cambridge  mathematics.  The  rules  which  it  contains  are  con- 
cise and  simple,  and  many  of  the  *  Practical  Hints'  in  the  appendix  are  valuable  to  the 
student  We  like  the  constant  reference  to  precedmg  formule ;  and  are  certain  that  if 
studied  carefully,  as  it  will  be  by  all  thoee  into  whose  hands  it  comes,  who  design  either  to 
teach  or  study  rightly,  it  will  subserve  the  design  of  its  author ;  who  in  a  modest,  and 
yfhax  is  better,  a  akori  pup^^oe,  explains  the  reasons  which  led  to  its  publication. 
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Some  THotroHTS  on  Sokes.  — One  of  the  plearant  papeni  of  the  late  lamented  *0l- 
LAFOD*  was  not  incloded  in  hb  *  Literary  Remains,'  recently  puhllahed.  It  was  entitled 
*The  Oemu  Bore,*  and  contained  many  of  the  tvriter*i  cbarecteristio  touches.  In  the 
ooiiiBe  of  hie  esaajr,  he  remarlu :  *  There  are  two  leading  claeees  of  borea —  the  ganmlooi 
and  the  taciturn.  Heaven  help  you,  when  yoii  are  victimized  by  one  of  the  fint  clan !  He 
deluges  you  with  words.  He  inflicts  all  the  scandal  and  news  upon  you,  while  you  look 
like  Reajgnation  hugging  a  whipinng-poct  You  feel  irritated  awhile^  and  then  ilL  He 
has  tongue  enough  for  both,  and  only  requires  that  you  resolve  yourself  i&to  a  horrible 
deformity,  by  becoming  all  ear.  You  gape,  and  show  symptoms  of  sleep.  He  does  n't 
oave ;  you  may  sleep,  or  dislocate  your  jatvs,  as  you  please.  He  is  one  of  the  emissariea 
0f  fiOe,  sent  on  earth  to  punish,  and  he  means  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  his  destiny.  There 
is  no  getting  clear  of  his  noise ;  and  you  may  as  well  be  as  complacent  as  you  can,  and 
regard  his  tongue  as  the  scouige  which  inflicts  chastisement  for  past  sin«  Again,  a  laei- 
turn  bore  drops  into  your  presence.  You  talk  first  on  one  subject  and  then  on  sOtaie  other ; 
but  instead  of  showing  interest,  he  looks  as  if  his  leaden  eyelid  would  fall  in  spite  of  your 
efibrts.  You  think  the  fellow  a  fool ;  and  can  scarcely  resist  the  propensity  to  enlighten 
him  in  regard  to  himself,  by  telling  him  so.  You  look '  unutterable  things'  at  him ;  btft 
you  cannot  stir  him  up.  Your  heart  smks  within  you,  and  for  a  moment  you  look  the 
model  of  a  statue  of  despair.  You  ask  him  to  read  the  morning  paper,  but  he  is  <  tifed  iti 
death  of  politics.*  You  ofifer  him  a  book,  anfd  he  fumbles  it  listlessly  for  a  moment,  and 
pots  it  down.  Your  agony  becomes  ezeracisting ;  your  friend  looks  like  the  impersonation 
of  the  nightmare,  and  he  clings  to  you  as  the  Old  man  of  the  Sea  clung  to  Sinbad.' 

Pools,  tlie  well-known  author  of  the  *  Dttle  Pedlington'  Sketches,  once  wrote  an  ad- 
mirable *I>if  course  t^  Bona,*  in  which  he  drew  several  picturM  of  the  various  individusb 
of  the  species ;  having  previously  *  defined  his  position,'  in  the  Johnsonian  form.-  A 
*  began  at  the  beginning'  by  this  extract  from  an  Imaginary  dictionary: 

*  To  BOBS,  V.  «.  (figvmtivQly  fk-om  to  jM<re«  f)  With  oDfeeling  perfimcity  to  perfbrats,  or  driv" 
^  through,  heart,  brain,  and  soul,  with  Irraaistible  tediouraeM,  as  with  an  angsr  one  borea  tlirongh  a 
nine-inch  plank. 

<  BoBB, «.  a.  One  who  with  nnibeling  perthiacity,  perforates,  or  drives  through,  heart,  brain,  and 
aoul,  with  Irresistible  tediouaness,  as  with  an  auger  one  bores  through  a  nlnS-inch  plank.  One  who 
lacks  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  point  at  which  attention  succumbs  to  lassitude.  An  excruciator. 
A  tyrant  who.  without  the  sanction  of  a  trial  by  jury,  or  any  other  form  of  I  aw, but  solely  of  his  ewif 
authority,  inflicts  upon  a  company  the  eapital  punishment  of  his  tediousneas.' 

This  is  a  more  comprehensive  but  not  more  faithful  definition  of  a  bore  than  was  given 
by  a  lad,  who  said, '  A  bore  is  somebody  who  does  n't  know  when  it  is  time  for  him  to 
leave  off  doing  somethuig.'  Foole  remarks,  that  among  their  other  agreeable  qualities, 
bores  seem  to  be  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  detecting,  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  ther 
time  and  occasions  when  their  eonpaayii  least  of  all  desiiable;  and  these  they  invariably 
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pounce  upon,  when  they  intend  to  perform  an  operation  upon  you.  The  *hidioaimg  Ban? 
]»  a  felicitous  illustration  in  point ;  and  in  ihe  hope  to  check  the  progress  of  some  one 
of  the  class,  who  may  perhaps  be  encountered  at  the  present  exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  we  annex  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Index  : 

*  1in>xx  wUl  not  permit  yon  to  see  with  yoar  own  •ye^  or  bear  with  your  own  esn ;  but  to  see  or 
hear  -~  nay,  to  touch.  ta«te,  or  imell  —  he  will  insist  on  your  folIowid(f  the  guidance  of  ki$  seneea  in 
preference  to  your  own.  In  a  picture-gallery  he  will  not  allow  you  the  gratification  of  discoTering 
the  excellence  of  a  work ;  ha  must  point  them  out  to  you :  he  will  not  permit  the  beauties  of  a  picture 
to  develope  themselves  gradually  to  your  perception,  but  abruptly  directs  your  notice  to  what  it 
finest  in  it.  You  are  entranced  by  the  profound  oathos  of  a  Cobbcooio  *,  he  slaps  you  on  the  back, 
end  you  are  dragged  away  to  admire  the  jfnisA  of  a  brown  jug  in  %  TaiiXEBa.  You  would  remain  to 
fm^oy  the  higher  oualitiesof  the  ptclurc,  but  thn  brown  jug  being  all  that  Jndbx  intended  to  show 
you,  you  are  whisked  off  to  look  at  a  fly  and  a  drop  of  water  in  a  flower-piece.  He  is  as  tiresome  as 
aa  old  housekeeper  at  a  show-place ;  nay,  worse,  for  he  is  not  so  amusing. 

*  Bo  sits  next  to  you  at  dinner.  You  are  about  to  take  anchovy  sauce  to  your  salmon,  for  the 
foolish  reason  that  you  like  iL  Indue  recommends  ketchup  instead,  which  you  reject  because  it  ia 
your  aversion.  He  assures  you  it  is  the  only  sauce  to  be  taken  with  salmon  \  you  shudder  at  the 
smell  of  it.  He  insisu,  he  persists.  'Now,  try  ketchup;  do;  you  must— you  abali ;  yon  have  no 
BOtion  how  good  it  is :  but  let  me  give  you  the  proper  quantity ;  there — I'm  sure  you'll  like  iu'  You 
have  no  other  alternative  than  to  be  bored  to  death,  or  poisoned  with  ketehnp,  and  naturally  prefer 
the  latter. 

We  were  together  at  the  Opera  one  evening.  Madame  Pasta  was  acting  Medea.  '  The  great 
point  in  the  performance,'  said  Indkx,  *is  her  exclamation  Je?  I'll  give  you  notice  when  that  ia 
eoming^  but  never  mind  the  resL'  And,  truly,  not  one  other  partiele  of  the  opera  would  he  allow  nse 
to  enjoy.  At  length  the  moment  for  the  celebrated  exclamation  approached.  '  Now  it  is  coming,' 
eried  liroaxs  *stop— ootyet;  wait— now  for  it!'  These  last  words  he  accompanied  with  a  sharp 
dig  of  his  elbow  iu  my  side,  which  shook  me  from  head  to  foot  \  and  bv  the  time  I  had  recovered  ftora 
the  shock,  the  long  expected  lo  was  numbered  among  the  things  that  had  been. 

Who  has  not  encountered  the  '  Singing  Bore  T  Sometimes  such  an  one  overcomes  yoa 
at  a  dinner  party,  by  attempting  to  execute  a  nonsensical  song  of  some  dozen  short  verses, 
with  a  *fol-de-rol  tid-rei'  chorus,  three  times  as  long  as  the  verses  themselves;  and  if.be 
can  remember  only  the  first  two  of  the  twelve  stanzas,  he  repeats  those  a  dozen  times,  in  his 
eflbrts  to  recollect  the  remainder.  *Carl  Frikdrich  Von -ScHSTRuiiiinNDWARBLB- 
HEiii*  is  a  more  elaborate  specimen  of  the  singing  bore.  He  is  always  alive  to  the  slightest 
provocation,  upon  which  he  pounces  with  cat-like  activity.  For  instance :  at  a  pleasant 
conversational  diimer-party  one  evening,  the  dessert  was  scarcely  placed  upon  the  table, 
when  somebody  desired  the  servant  to  give  him  another  knife,  the  one  he  had  being  *  loose 
in  the  handle :' 

*  Haivdbl!'  exclaimed  CarL  *  What  a  composer!  what  oratorios!  How  massive!  how  grand! 
bow  magnitfcent!  bow  sublime !  I  know  them  by  heart ;  could  sing  them  in  my  sleep.  Of  coarse 
you  are  all  acquainted  with  the  *  Messiah.'    Itopens  with  this  you  know.' 

Caki.  cleared  his  voice  and  proceeded  to  sing  *  Comfort  ye,  my  people.'  This  was  endured  with 
patience,  and  by  some  received  with  pleasure,  for  he  sung  it  well.  But  on  he  went  with  *  Every 
Valley.'  This  threatened  a  death-blow  lo  conversation,  aud  signs  of  uneasiness  in  the  whole  party 
wero  manifest;  bu(  common  civility  prevented  a  direct  interruption  of  the  annoyance.  The  singer 
would  have  felt  this  tmdd  be  have  felt.    But  bores  have  no  feeling  r  take  that  /br  a  rule. 

*  Comfort  ns,  indeed !'  mumbled  one. 

*  What  an  intolerable  bore  !*  muttered  another. 

*  Is  there  no  patriot  present  who  wilt  thrust  a  decanter-stopper  down  his  throat!'  said  a  third  to  his 
aeighber.    Bnt  all  to  no  purpose. 

*Cakl  4ras  preparing  to  whistle  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  when  one  of  the  party,  in  a  tone  of  mock 
gravity,  thus  addressed  him : 

'My  dear  Mr.  ScHTauMMUNDWAABLEHXias,  you  have  very  often  favored  us  with  that.  Now,  we 
shall  be  delighted  if  you  win  go  through  *  Judas  Maccabseus,*  *  Israel  in  Egypt,'  and  any  other 
oratorio,  or  two ;  but  if  you  give  us  any  more  of  the  'Messiah,'  we  are  resolved  to  tie  you  neck  and 
heels,  and  deposit  you  under  the  table  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

*lt  is  told  of  him  that,  opon  a  certain  occasion,  having  sung  all  the  men  out  of  the  drawing-room  of 
the  Traveller's  Club  (of  which  he  was  a  member,)  he  was  afterward  found  in  one  of  the  dressing- 
rooms,  singing  '  Vixi  t»,'  to  a  deaf  man  through  his  ear  trumpet.^ 

There  is  also  the  *  Twatding  Bore,'  fond  of  inflicting  upon  every  body  what  he  calls 
'  eonvenaticin ;'  '  by  which  must  be  understood,  that  he  sets  his  tongue,  a  high-presBure  en- 
gine of  eighty-as8  power,  in  motion  the  moment  he  is  awake,  and  allows  it  to  gabble  on 
until  be  is  ftst  asleep  again ;'  the  *  Siory-ieUing  Bore,*  who  is  always  on  the  91a  vive  fbr  a 
bint,  and  yet  always  iinds  an  unlucky  occasion  for  introducing  his  stories,  and  who  lacks 
the  tact  to  know  <  when  it  ia  time  to  leave  off  domg  something;'  the  *Protmg  Bore,'a 
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long-winded  animal,  whoia  continually  interrupting  himself  with  the  trivial  and  irrelevant 
thoughta  and  remembrances  that  flit  through  his  mind ;  and  the  '  Wei  BUxnhet*  or  *  Damper,* 
a  negative  sort  of  bore,  who  extingubhes  the  blaze  of  hilariiy  at  its  very  outbreak,  by  a 
look,  a  shrug,  or  suppressed  yawn,  just  as  a  narrative  is  working  up  to  its  most  interesting 
point  But  we  must  close,  before  we  add  another  to  the  list,  in  the  shape  of  an  '  Editorial 
Bore: 


MAN08CKIPT  Poem  or  the  late  John  G.  C.  Brainard.'— We  are  indebted  to  an 
esteemed  friend  in  Connecticut  for  the  following  truly  beautiful  poem,  from  the  pen  of  the 
lamented  John  G.  C.  Brainard,  for  which  we  desire  to  tender  our  cordial  thanks.  It  has 
been  carefully  preserved  by  a  friend  of  the  author's,  and  is  placed  in  type  from  his  maxiMr 
script,  with  all  its  original  interlineations  and  erasures.  Brainard  was  always  an  espe- 
cial favorite  of  ours.  It  is  well  observed,  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  that  his  language  is 
always  appropriate  and  pure,  his  diction  free  aind  harmonious,  and  his  sentiments  natural 
and  sincere.'  His  serious  poems  are  all  characterized  by  deep  feeling  and  delicate  fiiuicy ; 
and  if  we  bad  no  other  record  of  hun,  they  would  show  us  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
g^tlenesa,  simplictty  and  purity :' 

BONO      TO      THE      MEMORY      OFM-OZART. 

AODRtraiS    TO     TBS     JCOLZAV    SARP. 

<r  6*er,  when  •otoma  stitlneat  raifm^ 

Our  wakeritl  ayes  a  vigil  keep, 
WheD  all  alonr  the  aileot  plains 

The  voice  or  Nature  aeems  to  alaep, 
Ilarp  of  the  windk !  Oh  let  the  gale 
Awake  thy  ladlyrpleasiof  wail  1 

Thy  minglinfr  chords  so  wild  are  fiuag, 

So  soft  thair  bemvenly  nmnnars  ring, 
They  thrill  as  if  an  angel  sung, 

Or  AniBL's  finrer  touched  the  string  { 
Harp  of  the  winds !  Oh  let  the  gale 
Awake  thy  sadly  pleasing  wail! 
Now  the  notes  awliile  complain,       ^ 

Now  they  with  the  breeze  decay: 
Bark !  they  cease  —  they  breath  agala  — 

A  moment  swell ;  then  melt  away  ! 

Bat  ah !  more  sweet,  his  heatenly  strain, 

Who  with  Italia's*  poet  sung ; 
Can  aught  the  raptured  ear  enchain. 

Like  airs  which  o*er  his  lyre  have  rang  9 
Harp  of  the  winds !  thy  pensive  tone, 
Thy  wildest  thrill,  are  all  his  own ! 

Each  mingled  chord,  each  wandering  note, 

His  magic  touch  would  oft  combine, 
As  dyes  that  o'er  the  azure  fleet. 

Together  io  the  rainbow  shine} 
Tf  Music  now  his  soul  inspire, 
Hsrp  of  the  winds !  thou  art  his  lyre. 

In  song  he  closed  life's  fleeting  day, 

Ev'n  like  the  swan  when  death  is  nigh, 
Bis  veauiem  t  was  his  parting  lay. 

Its  closing  strain,  its  lateat  sigh ! 

*MkTA8TA8IO.  ..      .       ^      . 

t  Tn  'Kequiem'  wss  eonpesed  daring  his  Uwt  illness :  be  died  slnest  lausediately  after  it  was 
finished. 
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LvGAL  Maxibis.  — •Punch'  is  a  wag,  certainly,  bat  he  is  a philoeopher  as  well;  and 
moreover,  thoroughly  vereed  in  all  knowledge,  and  especially  fiuniliar  with  legal  lore  and 
technicalitiea.  We  have  been  so  much  entertained  with  some  of  his  late  illustrations  of 
legal  majciras,  which  have  been  handed  down  in  Latin  and  English,  from  time  immemo- 
ri^,  that  we  have  brought  a  few  specimens  together  for  the  amusement  of  our  readen. 
Legal  grammar,  concerning  which  we  had  something  to  say  not  long  since,  is  thus  glanced 
at :  *  For  ages  the  law  has  regarded  grammar  as  a  guest  at  a  dinneryptny  regards  cham- 
pagne, taking  it  when  it  happens  to  be  there,  but  never  insisting  on  having  it  Now  an  in- 
dictment against  JoHif,  the  husband  of  Elizibbth  Ykoman,  is  good ;  for  though  Likdlkt 
MuERAT  would  say  the  yeoman  meant  Elizabeth,  the  law  would  say  that  a  woman  can't 
be  a  man,  and  that  John,  the  husband,  must  be  considered  as  the  Yeoman  referred  to.  So, 
ill  the  case  of  the  actor  who  burst  in  upon  Richard  the  Third,  exclaiming,  '  My  lord,  'tia 
I,  the  early  village  cock,'  and  forgot  the  remainder  of  the  passage,  it  is  clear  he  could  noC 
have  been  sued  as  the  early  village  cock ;  for  such  a  description,  though  grammaticaily 
correct,  would  have  been  at  variance  with  all  probability.'  The  subjoined  contain  more 
truth  than  poetry: 

'  Deceit  ondfroMd  ehaU  he  remedied  on  all  oeeueiofU.*  —  It  msy  be  very  tme  that  deceit  and  Irsad 
ought  to  be  remedied,  but  whether  they  sre,  isquite  another  question.  It  u  much  to  be  feared  that  ia 
law,  u  well  as  In  other  mattera.  ought  aometimet  etands  Tor  Dothtof  . 

*  The  lawfavore  a  tkimg  which  it  ofneeeetittf.* — Thia  i*  the  doctrine  of  *  needs  mutt  when  a  oertain 
old  irentJeman  drivea ;'  and  the  law  favors  any  thing  which  be  happens  to  be  concerned  in.  That  the 
law  favors  necessity,  is  not,  however,  wholly  true ;  for  if  a  man  has  stolen  a  penny-loaf  from  neeesuty, 
the  law  has  no  fitvor  to  show  to  iL  The  idea  of  law  favoring  neceasity,  it  at  variance  with  the  maxim 
that  *  necessity  bas  no  law/  which  is  very  likely  to  be  the  truth,  for  necessity  not  being  able  to  pay  for 
law,  is  not  vnry  likely  to  get  any.' 

*  An  action  cannot  arieefrom  a  naked  agreenunV  —  A  naked  agreement  it  an  agreement  not  clothed 
with  a  consideration ;  and  certainly  it  teems  very  Ineontiderate  to  allow  an  agreement  to  so  forward 
to  the  world  io  the  state  alluded  to.  Among  tome  of  the  Jurittt  it  it  thought  that  the  reaton  why  no 
action  arises  from  a  naked  agreement  it,  that  rach  an  Agreement  being  naked,  mutt  have  been  already 
itripped  of  every  thing ;  and  at  there  is  nottaiog  to  be  got  from  it,  the  lawyers  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  if.* 

'  A  pereomal  action  diet  with  the  pertonJ  —  This  maxim  It  clear  enough,  and  meant  that  an  actioB 
brought  againtt  a  man  who  dies  lu  the  middj^e  of  it  cannot  be  continued.  Thut,  though  the  law 
will  sometimes  pursue  a  man  to  the  grave,  his  rest  it  not  there  liable  to  be  ditturbed  by  the  lawyers. 
If  a  toldier  diet  in  action,  the  action  doet  not  necettarily  cease,  but  to  oAen  continued  with  considera- 
ble vigor  afterward.* 

*  The  law  eon^ele  no  one  to  impoeoikiUiieM*  -^  This  is  ejUramely  considerate  on  the  part  of  the  law; 
but  if  it  does  not  compel  a  roan  to  impossibilities,  it  sometimes  drive*  hiqi  to  attempt  them.  The  law, 
howeve^.  occasionally  acts  upon  the  principle  of  two  negatives  making  an  afflrmativn,  thut  treating 
two  impotsibilities  at  if  they  amounted  to  a  possibility.  As,  when  a  man  cannot  pay  a  debt,  law  ex- 
penses are  added  which  he  cannot  pay  either ;  but  the  latter  being  added  to  the  former,  it  is  presumed 
perhtpp  ihauthe  two  negatives  or  impossibiUties  may  constitute  one  aSrmative  or  possibility,  and  the 
debtor  is  accordingly  thrown  into  prison  if  he  fails  to  accompiith  it.' 

*  The  law/avore  thinge  which  are  in  the  emetodp  of  the  law,'  —  The  sort  of  favor  shown  by  the  law 
to  tuch  at  are  in  itt  custody ,  it  of  a  very  peculiar  character.  Cutting  the  hair  in  the  very  lattttyle  of 
fashion  (the  last  that  any  one  would  voluntarily  adopt)  and  attending  to  the  health  by  tobteribiag 
constant  exercise  on  the  tread  wheel,  together  with  a  diet  of  the  most  moderate  natare,  are  asKmg 
the  favors  which  the  law  tbowt  to  thote  who  are  its  custody.' 

Under  the  head  of '  ifonor  of  the  Bar*  *  Punch'  has  a  Newgate  advertisement  from  Mr. 
OiLT  Gammon,  addressed  '  To  the  Unfortunate :' 

*  Ms.  OiLT  Gammon,  d.  C,  still  continues  to  give  hit  valuable  attisUnce  to  gentlemen  and  ladies  in 
difflculiies,  ou  his  usual  moderate  terms.  Ma.  Gammon  undertakes  to  prove  or  disprove  any  thing, 
to  bully  any  witiiett,  to  melt  the  heart  of  any  judge  on  the  bench,  or  to  cut  joket  that  thall  make  even 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  in  the  dock  burst  out  laughing. 

*  Mr.  Oilt  engager  to  cry  at  the  domestic  passages  of  his  speech,  and  provide  hit  own  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. According  to  the  cnse,  (and  dependant  upon  previout  arrangements,  to  be  settled  with  Ma. 
|BAMBtoN*8  clerk,)  Mfk.  G.  will  blow  his  nose  and  whimper,  or  faint  and  turn  pale,  or  burst  out  into  a 
regular  howl,  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  real  tears,  that  may  be  measured  by  the  tea-tpoonfoL 
The  degrees  of  sentiment  will  vary  with  the  cate  —say  larceny,  forgery,  or  murder. 

*  In  catet  where  both  joket  and  tears  are  to  be  supplied,  the  terms  flill,  of  course,  be  in  propoftkm. 
Mm.  Gammon  need  not  say  that  both  articlei  are  prime.' 

The  keen  satire  of  the  above  maxims  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  reader.  The  most  import- 
ant (acts  are  not  always  developed  ia  learned  treatisea.    ,'  There  's  many  a  trae  word 

spoken  in  jest.' 
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GoniP  WITH  RxAOSXS  anoCoreespondkntb. — 'Expect  not,  hope  not,  thou  too  much/ 
indulgent  reader,  of  our  humble  departments,  at  this  preaent  Believe  us,  if  we  are  either 
over  dull,  deenltory,  or  didactic,  there  ii  what  the  lawyeri  call  a  '  moomg  why'  for  it ;  an 
aigunent  peculiar  to  May-day  in  Gotham;  a  period  when^ae  Dickens  says,  *  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  seised  with  a  sudden  wish  to  go  out  boaiding  and  lodging ;'  when  large 
houses  and  smaO,  country  houses  and  town  houses,  are  seeking  demand  or  are  demanded ; 
when  ftimitore-eafti  are  travetring  the  metropolis  in  every  direction,  piled  to  the  top  with 
properties  *  too  numerous  to  mention ;'  when  the  house- wife  pouts  and  men-fulk  grumble ; 
and  a  chaos,  more  mlsoellaneoos  than  that  lately  described  by  *  Punch,'  every  where 
prevails.  We  have  lately  been  in  th0  midst  of  great  confusion ;  seeking  a  house,  and 
finding  none,  save  such  as  *  extended  long  and  large,'  or  the  reverse,  a  building  sufficiently 
capacious  to  enable  a  small  fiunily  to  get  in,  but  in  the  construction  of  which,  an  occa- 
sional inclination  to  torn  roond  and  gel  out  again  had  not  been  thought  of  by  the  architect 
We  are  moving,  moving,  moving,  at  length,  however,  in  compliance  with  a  ridiculous 
custom,  which  has  nothing  but  age  to  recommend  it ;  and  beyond  that  fact,  have  not  a 
word  to  add  in  extenuation  of  any  editorial  '  short-comings'  which  may  be  apparent  ia 
the  present  number.  •  •  •  We  must  have  hit  Mr.  HvoeoN,  the  SHAKSPEAEiAit  oom- 
mentator, '  in  the  mw,'  in  the  few  remarks  which  we  devoted  to  him  in  our  last  number. 
We  are  informed  that  in  a  lecture  the  other  evening  upon  Hamlet  and  'the  sagacious  and 
well-gloved  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker,'  he  adverted  among  other  things  to  his  reported 
opinion  touching  I^dy  Macbeth,  which  he  denied,  with  the  gentleman-like  exclamation, 
*  That '«  a  tie  /'  *  These  be  parlous  words  ;*  and  we  merely  record  them  in  honor  of  the 
courtesy  and  good  taste  of  their  utterer.  In  the  mean  time,  lest  it  might  be  thought  by  a 
few  persons  that  our  impressions  of  Mr.  Hudson's  style  and  materiel  expressed  an  indivi- 
dual rether  than  a  general  opinion,  we  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  the  remarks  of  two 
or  three  of  our  respected  contemponries,  touching  upon  all  the  points  to  which  we  our- 
selves alluded.  The  observations  of  the  *  AJbim^*  a  journal  distinguished  for  the  candor 
and  discrimination  of  lis  criticisms,  literary  fmd  dnmatic,  are  more  severe  than  any  which 
we  thought  it  expedient  to  make ;  although  we  cannot  J^ut  admit  their  jostioe.  The  fol- 
lowing alludes  to  the  lecture  on  Hamlet  : 

*  Mb.  Hudson  eertaisly  presented  nothing  new  or  original  in  bis  attempted  analyaii  of  the  charac- 
isr  of  HAM1.BT ;  all  be  aaid  waa  hut  a  ateraotyped  view  of  tUa  mighty  eraatloa,  fhmiliar  to  every 
reader  of  the  critics  and  annotators  of  Bhaxspbabx.  We  felt  as  we  have  done  in  Usteainf  to  whiut 
ia  termed  a  new  opera,  #bere  the  melodies  and  combinations  of  harmonies  prove  such  familiar  ac- 
qaaintaneea,  that  wo  aeem  to  have  whistled  them  all  onr  life.    To  those  who  nave  never  studied  our 

K»at  poet,  and  have  neglected  an  acquaintance  with  his  critics  and  eomraentatora,  Mr.  Hudson  may 
deemed  an  original  genius ;  an  origimal  be  certainly  is,  in  more  senses  than  one ;  for  he  contrives  to 
make  his  critkal  strictures  *  pivots'  or  *  organs.'  from  which  he '  tnU  eet,*  to  use  one  of  his  fltvorite 
phrases,  some  of  the  most  bnmrre  and  eccentric  tiradea  on  morals,  politics,  and  reli^oo,  that  we  ever 
remember  to  have  heard  preaentad  to  refined  or  intelligent  audiences ;  andtku  too,  m  a  nuauur  lekiek 
etoalutsiy  htgrmrt  dMonptiom  on  poptr.  We  should  stamp  this  aa  bad  taate  under  any  circumMancea, 
but  in  connection  with  a  serious  disquisition  on  one  of  the  greatest  compositions  in  onr  language,  our 
condemnation  would  be  doubly  severe.  Shakspxabb  with  us  is  but  another  name  for  all  that  is  in- 
tellaeteal,  noble  and  elevated  in  human  nature.  We  would  not  approach  his  shrine  to  iwoerau  H 
with  MsMMry  er  tht  tridu  qf  m  tmnmUhmnk  anxious  to  excite  the  risibility  of  hie  auditors.  Of  the 
atvie  of  Mr.  Hudson,  mo  m  wrttor,  we  can  but  echo  the  opinion  expressed  even  by  his  warmest  ad- 
mirers; it  is  antithelieal  to  an  extent  that  ia  both  tireaome  and  ridiculoua.  Of  his  elocutionary  pow* 
era  we  dare  not  speak  as  they  deserve.*  Nothing  eould  be  mora  ajfoeud  than  the  manner  wJiich  he 
dignifies  by  charaeterixing  it  as  *fie(«raf  /' 

The  *  Albion'  condemns  the  *  flippant  sarcasm'  which  Mr.  Hudson  visited  upon  Mr. 
Macreadt  ibr  his  conception  of  the  scane  with  Polonius  ;  and  has  a  trenchant  hit  at  the 
brilliant  logic  displayed  in  the  sage  deduction  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  an  entirely 
9dftk  perMMi ;  an  idea  inferred  from  the  passage : 

<  Tan  above  all ;  to  Uum  owtolf  ho  tnu  t 
And  It  must  foHow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thoa  eaaal  aoc  then  be  Mse  to  say  man.* 
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Mr.  Hudson,  it  would  seem,  construes  this  advice  to  mean  that  Polonidb'  principle  of 
action  was  an  especial  regard  for  *  number  one !'  Well  may  the  *  Albian'  ask :  *  Could  any 
thing  he  more  preposterous  ?  Why,  the  merest  tyro  in  ethics  would  confound  this  learned 
pundit'    The  subjoined  is  a  passage  from  the  review  of  a  subsequent  lecture,  on  Macbcth  : 


*  Mb.  Hudson  is  a  skitflil  oompUar,  aod  ss  iagvaioas  adspter  of  other  men's  i 
up  bis  cemU  in  choice  pbrsseology.nnd  to  fivo  an  air  of  oricinalitj  lo  his  prodnet 
tJthetlcml  style  to  an  extent  that,  however  it  may  strike  at  flrat.  becomes  upon  sc< 


I  thoughts;  he  dishes 
I  productions,  adcfUs  the  an- 
tJthetlcml  style  to  an  extent  thatThoweTerlt  may  strike  at  inU  becomes  upon  acquaintance,  tedious, 
almost  to  nausea.  His  elocutioa.  too,  *  is  pan  of  the  sytt^  ;*  Its  oddity  begets  notoriety,  and  the 
lecturer's  end  is  answered.  If  these  were  tne  only  fiuilts  charfeaUe  oa  Mr.  HunaoM,  we  ahoaid  leave 
him  quietly  to  pursue  his  vocation.  We  would  not  object  to  aay  peripatetic  lecturer  serving  up  the 
ehoice  morsels  of  Colkbidok,  ScprcoKL,  Hazlitt,  Kniort  and  VsaPLANCX,  in  a  presentable 
form  {  there  are  many  who  might  profit  by  such  a  process!  and  were  there  even  aM>re  of  these  lee- 
ture-compilers  on  the  great  bard,  we  believe  society  might  be  benefitted.  But  we  must  object  to  Mr. 
Hudson  as  an  expounder  of  SHXAKSPCAaa.  We  are  not  willing  to  pin  our  fkith  on  his  claims  to  hi- 
Ikllibility.  We  follow  him  with  some  degree  of  respect,  when  he  skilAilly  arrays  the  thouchu  of 
others  in  a  lucid  form ;  but  we  become  indignant,  when  he  presumptuously  attempu  to  advance 
opinions  on  the  character  of  our  cherished  bard,  at  variance  with  all  received  conceptions,  and  which 
are  opposed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  text  on  which  he  attempts  to  aaaotate.  We  last  week  en- 
deavored to  show  the  absurditV  of  his  sttack  on  the  character  of  Polonius.  In  his  second  lecture,  he 
took  a  bold  flight,  amd  oAsehrtehr  dcmsd  te  Lmdf  Mae^tk  HU  possessien  •/  mind  er  rfjleetum !  Now, 
did  we  not  conscientiously  believe,  that  these  surtliag  attempu  at  originality  of  eonceptioo  formed 
part  of  the  system  to  attract  notoriety,  we  should  charitably  believe  them  aberrations  of  mind,  or 
mat  they  arose  from  inability  adequately  to  analyse  the  true  meaning  of  language ;  or  to  want  of  per- 
ception distinctly  to  coopraheod  character.' 

Theae  remarks,  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  vt^  has  long  been  one  of  the  moat  thorough 
students  of  Srakspkare  among  ui,  and  who  la  intimately  conveiaant  with  the  writings  of 
his  earliest  and  hitest  commentaton,  embrace  all  the  points  touched  upon  in  the  obaerva- 
tiona  which:  we  deemed  it  proper  to  make,  in  relation  to  Mr.  HuoaoN.  Other  pnblicationa 
expressed  aimilar  opiniona.  Our  contemporary  of  the '  Broadway  Journal'  pronounced  hia 
enunciation '  the  worst  provincial  drawl  that  ever  wounded  a  human  ear.  For  ooisetves,' 
added  the  editor,  <  we  wonder  that  anybody  could  be  induced  to  listen  to  Mr.  Hudson  a 
aecond  time :  perhaps,  if  we  had  survived  the  first  lecture  that  we  attended,  we  could  have 
gone  again,  but  that  was  impoerible.  Such  was  the  peculiar  efiect  of  hia  drawling  enun- 
ciation upon  our  nervea,  that  after  sitting  fifteen  minutea  in  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the 
marrow  in  our  bonee  began  to  disMlve,  our  teeth  were  set  on  edge  aa  by  the  fiUng  of  a 
saw,  and  chilla  crept  over  us  like  an  ague-fit;  to  have  listened  a  moment  longer  would 
have  induced  a  paralysis,  or  aomething  worse ;  and  we  did  not  begin  to  resume  our  usual 
aeienity  imtil  we  had  been  jolted  in  an  omnibas  from  the  Stuyveeant  Inatitute  to  Bowling- 
green.'  Our  friend,  the  aawciate-editor  of  the  <  Cornier  and  Enquirer^  daily  journal,  for 
whose  kind  commendations  of  this  Magazbie  we  desire  to  express  our  sincere  gratitude, 
pronounces  our  remaika  upon  Mr.  Hudson's  lectnrea  unjust  and  * unoonadentiouM.*  Not  ao, 
dear  Sir.  We  went  to  hear  Mr.  Hudson  twice,  at  the  inatance  of  two  or  three  frienda, 
who  then  thought  him  '  original  and  atriking.'  We  found  him  sufliciently  tbiking,  aa  we 
have  said,  but  far  less  original.  He  was  bent  upon  repeating  strong  things,  fine  things, 
good  things,  wise  things,  and  severe  things,  all  in  the  same  breath.  In  common  with  many 
others,  we  saw  through  the  adroit  disguise  of  his  uncouth  manner,  which  was  afterward 
aoroewhat  aubdued,  a  cireumatance  brought  about  by  a  apeciea  of  practical  adaionition 
which  was  not  to  be  disregarded.  A  great  poet  represents  a  great  portion  of  mankind ; 
and  we  believe  with  the  *  Journal'  that '  there  are  a  thousand  young  men  in  our  dty  fuUy 
as  competent  to  instniet  or  entertain  the  public'  by  Shaxspsaeian  readmgs  and  comments 
as  Mr.  HuDpoN.  Yet  it  was  given  out  that  Mr.  Hudson  was  to  take  the  metropolis  by 
stonn.  No  modem  lecturer  upon  Bbaxmfeamm  had  approached  him.  From  a  high  intel- 
lectual elevation,  he  '  beheU  the  distant  tops  of  thoughts  which  men  of  common  stature 
never  saw.'  Boston  had  crowned  him  with  honora.  He  had  delivered  hia  fiiat  lecture  t» 
a  scattered  few,  but  no  man  could  number  the  entranced  audiences  that  flocked  to  hear 
his  cloemg  perfonnances.  With  this  prutige  in  his  frivor,  we  went  to  hear  him.  We 
found  liim  what  we  endeavored  to  describe  him.  We  certainly  did  not  use  holiday  phnsas 
in  our  hasty  limning,  but  we  wiote  without  ill-nature,  and  without  an  unkind  feelmg 
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toward  Mr.  Hudbon,  for  we  did  not  know  and  had  never  before  teen  him.  We  adopted 
his  own  often-Tannted  freedom  of  tpeech ;  for  although,  like  old  Asgill,  <  we  can  write 
as  softly  as  other  men,  *  with  rabminion  to  better  Jodgments,'  and  *  we  leave  it  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen ;  we  are  but  one,  and  always  distrust  ourself ;  we  only  hint  our  thoughts;  you 
will  please  to  consider  whethei^you  wiU  not  think  that  it  may  seem  to  deserve  your  con- 
sideration,' and  the  like.  This  is  a  taking  way  of  writing;  much  good  may  it  do  them 
that  use  it !'  Mr.  Hunooii  eschewed  this  style,  and  sp  in  his  case  did  we.  He  should  not 
have  been  ofiended  thereat  We  simply  expressed  our  candid  opinions  of  his  matter  and 
manner ;  opinions,  as  we  have  shown,  that  are  shared  by  our  contemporaries.  The  result 
of  Mr.  Hudson*!  labors  is  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  Such  sentences  as  these, 
in  the  notices  of  his  successive  lectures,  tell  the  whole  story :  *  a  select  though  not  crowded 
audience  ;*  '  his  hearers  were  not  as  numerous  as  they  should  have  been ;'  <  there  was  more 
qnality  than  quantity  in  his  andieiice ;'  '  the  &ct  that  his  audiences  have  been  small  is 
discreditable  to  the  public,'  and  so  forth.  Indeed,  Mr.  HuneoN  himself  decUred,  at  the 
close  of  his  test  lecture,  that  he  *  had  not  succeeded  in  New-York,  (he  admits,  however, 
we  understand,  that  there  are  som^  *  good  minds'  in  town !)  but  he  intended  to  do  so,  before 
he  died.'  We  trust  he  may ;  but  he  must  first  greatly  improve  himself;  a  laudable  object, 
to  which  we  learn  he  intends  to  devote  the  ensuing  smnmer.  That  Mr.  Hudaon's  audiences 
were  '  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,'  in  this  metropoUs,  was  owing  to  himself  en- 
tirely. The  '  ooce-goers,'  as  the  Germans  phrase  it,  were  subsequently  very  shy.  As 
Count  D'Aktom  said  to  Stxphkn  Kimbli,  when  he  asked  him  to  repeat  his  visit  to  the 
Edinburgh  theatre,  to  see  him  play  Fauttaff,  <  with  which  he  had  been  so  highly  pleased:' 
*Yaas,  I  vna  mosh  please  ;  I  laugh  mosh;  yaas,  it  was  good  fini;  but  one  iothe  fun^U  it 
enof!*  And  '  so  no  more  at  present,'  Mr.  Hunaoii,  *  from  yours'  in  the  bonds  of  sympathy, 
'  The  sagacious  and  well-gloved  Editor  of  the  Knickikbocksr.'  •  •  •  W s shall  be  hiq>py 
to  hear  from  *  M.'  with  *factt  and  proqfs*  touching  his  mesmeric  revetetions.  That  there 
is  a  &r-seeing  discernment  in  the  spirit,  which  reachey  beyond  the  scope  of  our  incarnate 
sens^,  we  can  well  believe;  but  Aoio?-^ that  is  the  important  question ;  can  our  corres- 
pondent, or  any  one  else,  answer  it?  •  •  •  We  would  call  the  especial  attention  of  our 
town  readers  to  the  course  of  lectures  upon  elocution,  and  the  Shaxspsarkan  readings 
of  Mr.  Murdoch,  at  the  Society  Library.  The  metropolitan  journals,  we  perceive,  are 
unanimous  in  his  praise.  We  have  heard  him  with  unqualified  pleasure.  He  has  a  plea- 
sant, full  voice,  an  .unafiected  manner,  and  possesses  an  intimate  and  practical  knowledge 
of  his  subject  and  his  author.  He  has  attracted  laige  and  admhing  audiences,  who  have 
confirmed  the  high  reputation  which  preceded  his  arrival  from  Boston.  •  •  •  Thsrb  was 
found  one  morning  recently,  on  the  floor  of  our  publication-ofiice,  doubtless  thrust  under  the 
door  in  the  evening,  the  following  communication.  It  was  enveloped,  first  in  a  hard  parch- 
ment-like sheet  of  dingy  foolscap,  folded  end-wise,  and  sealed  virith  a  huge  yellow  wafer,  and 
again  in  a  wrapper  made  of  an  old  newspaper,  which  was  tied  irregularly  around  in  a 
*  winding  way,'  with  a  dirty  cotton  string.  We  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be,  a  veritable  production : 

'M»m  Editub:  lacIoMd  700  will  find  a  poem,  whieb  joo  ars  at  Liberty  to  pnbliah,  on  tho  sole 
condition  that  yoa  will  put  it  in  a  good  place  in  your  Magazin.  and  not  suck  it  away,  in  which  caae 
your  own  good  Sense  will  ahow  yov  oiotfaer  of  m  wont  bo  much  benefited }  and  I  shall  ask  no  other 
Recompena  for  it  but  a  good  Contciena —.barely,  that  you  recoanoiend  it  to  the  Public,  and  leave  ne, 
say  twelve  to  fifteen  copies  of  the  KNXCSXBBOCXxm  to  the  publiabing-olBa,  to  send  to  the  frienda  ef 
the  GirL  I  send  it  to  you  because  I  am  willing  to  contribttte  my  might  and  help  on  with  a  Deaerving 
publication;  and  I  have  got  more  of  the  same  stamp;  and  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Sir,  you  shall  be 
thought  of  fust.  I  shall  publish  a  volum  of  Poems,  of  which  this  is  one.  They  comprise  all  subjects, 
from  the  Theatrical  to  the  religiously-inclined ;  and  ftrom  the  album  to  the  expanded  swellings  of  Ori- 
ental beauty.  Some  are  humorous  and  some  are  of  different  metres.  Some  are  of  a  high  grasp,  others 
again  are  similar  If  not  slightly  contrary;  and  not  one  I  hope  which  will  not  contain  some  wholesom 
BBorel — bnt  TraBscendentallsm  I  despisep    It  is  that  which  is  breaking  the  heart  of  literature  of  the 
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prcMat,  andrinfiof  tMTfloutof  ibenottrllaof  thobastipifittofdioagtt.  A  eenUny  afOt  if  raa  of 
Umid  filoiofon  had  bean  told  of  it,  Uwj  would  bare  laid  it  wm  a  flgOMBt ;  and  God  bolp  m,  if  that 
cloud  is  to  hem  up  the  progroM  of  a  national  literaturo.  oar  ddpwrtk  is  das  to  hand.  Ezcmo  m» 
if  I  vpeak  with  too  moeh  apparent  ieverity,  but  not  more  tbaa  thej  doeerra.  I  lhaU  renaw  tUe  rab- 
ject  sfain — and  in  the  meantime  I  remain,  yours,  CaAax.as  w.  OaaavvAit.' 

The  poem  which  waa  enclosed,  v/tm  entitled  '  Svoeel  JMtle  Sutatma^*  and  ren  for  a 
short  distance  as  followeth : 

'  Lakp  of  my  Lots!  light  of  my  «ye! 

My  Glory  and  my  banner) 
To  thee  I  wonki  take  the  wings  of  a  do*a  and  fly, 
Sweet  little  Susanna! 

*  My  eoosin,  my  rich  Lily  of  the  Talley, 

I  had  ought  to  extol  yoo  ia  a  proper  manor, 
Forf  ive  my  enthusiastic  muse  if  it  soonld  dally. 
Sweet  little  BvsAiniA ! 

*  I  see  you  in  the  town  of  Jericho  last  antumn, 

'T  was  but  a  Glance  while  the  sunbeam  was  ray  tanntfr; 
1  see  thee,  I  did  see  thee  while  I  was  a-sportin,' 
Sweet  little  Susanna  ! 

*  I  see  yon  a-passin'  by  the  sparhlin'  riret  { 

We  had  haaled  oar  little  boat,  and  was  goin*  to  amn  her ; 
Your  glaace  was  lihe  a  arrow  out  of  a  quiver, 
Sweet  little  Susanna!' 

Hen  JUr.  Grxbiiraii  says:  'Turn  over;  I  mean  on  the  other  aide  of  the  paper,  Mr. 

Emm.'    Not  being  a  '  hint*  for  a  pertonal  movement  precieeijr,  we  obeyed  the  direction, 

and  found  on  a  encceeding  page  much  more  of  the  eame  order  of  genius,  the  infliction  of 

which  however  we  withhold  for  the  preeent.    Mr.  GRKBiniAM  adds,  in  a  pontecript :  *  Your 

can  say  aumthin'  about  the  Vdum  of  poems  if  you  think  fit  in  your  '  Edltur's  Tsble.' 

This  is  about  the  poorest  of  the  hoi  lot,  as  I  did  n't  want  to  injur  the  sale  by  publishing 

the  best ;  and  I  would  n't  like  to  have  this  pirated ;  so  I  think  if  you  can  take  out  a  copy- 

right,  and  give  notice  underneath  in  the  usual  fonn,  it  would  be  good.*    Mr.  Gkssnbam 

is  without  a  compeer  in  versification,  *  saving  and  excepting*  the  composer  of  the  *  Adven- 

tures  in  Michigan,*  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  fHend  '  W.  A.  8.,*  and  concerning 

which  we  may  have  more  to  say  hereailer,)  and  the  writer  of  the  <  Vatmtvte*  from  which 

we  take  these  lines : 

*I  BAVX  seen  thee  in  the  gracafU  dance, 
And  sing,  if  possible,  with  still  BM>re  elegance ! 
But  oh !  thy  rirtues  I  can  trace 
In  every  feature  of  thy  ibrm  aad  fhea; 
Therefare  doth  all  mv  feelings  thus  combine^ 
To  you  to  send  this  Vslentine. 
I  am  in  love  with  yon,  dearest— 
Tell  me  what  it  is  you  fbaresti 
Tell  me, oh!  tell  me,  if  your  yoothfid  heart 
Beatest  with  generosity  to  assuage  my  smart? 
What  mean  that  blush  and  yonder  downcast  sight 
What  mean  the  pearly  tears  that  stud  thine  eye  V 

and  so  fbrth.  We  have  seen  as  good  grammar  as  the  above  in  mtmjf  pieces  of  vene,  bat 
vra  have  seldom  encountered  such  *  poetry'  as  these  lines  contain.  But  to  revert  to  Mr. 
GmBViTBAif :  we  regret  to  perceive  that  he  is  disposed  to  disparage  TVaasopndeaftilimi.  A 
plain  Eastern  gentleman,  on  being  asked  what  tikis  <  new  thing'  was,  replied :  <  I  have  not 
the  dimmest  conception  or  the  remotest  idea.  I  have  heard  of  it,  have  seen  it,  have  even 
touched  it  with  gloves ;  but  'pon  my  soul,  I  can't  ascertain  what  it  is.  In  my  opinion  it  is  n't ' 
A  correspondent  of  the  *  Boston  Transcript'  daily  journal  has  made  it  obvious  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  Transcendentalism  is  a  state  of  refined  oneness;  the  glory  of  gushixHi^  dualism, 
where  alway  the  exalted  instincts  of  our  inner  nature  are  kept  in  view;  ever  exhibiting 
existence  as  it  should  be,  as  it  may  be,  as  in  a  few  beacon-instances,  it  is :  celestial  also^ 
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•talking  like  a  giant  of  the  fioher-land  through  the  heavens,  and  making  the  stan  its  itep- 
IMng-stones.  'Hie  enlightened  student,  therefore,  discoTeis  transcendentalism  to  have 
four  phasee,  and  of  course  to  be  quartemian  and' lunar.  The  first  phase  is  oneness,  and  this 
is  crescent ;  the  second  phase  is  duoHsm,  and  this  is  semi-circular ;  the  third  phase  is  na-- 
Uire,  and  this  is  semi-circular  plus ;  the  fourth  phase  is  celestial,  and  this  is  circular,  and  of 
ooane  lunar.  Transcendentalism  is  then  the  spiritual  satellite  of  roan.  In  the  solemn 
liour  of  midnight,  when  the  abstract  idea  holds  its  dark  sway  over  the  sinking-spirit,  its 
ailvery  light  comes  with  superhuman  radiance,  and  pours  floods  of  intelligence  and  glory 
upon  the  obscure  darkness  of  an  unintelligible  picture  !'  We  trust  that  Mr.  GaxxifHAM 
will  rest  satisfied  with  this  lucid  exposition  of  what  has  hitherto  by  many  persons  been 
somewhat  dimly  understood.  >  •  •  One  of  the  newspapers  mentions  it  as  a  note-worthy 
circumstance,  that  recently  at  one  of  the  provincial  towns  in  England  a  '  Grand  United 
Ftmeral  Society'  celebrated  their  anniversary  with  a  boll.  This  is  not  an  usual  circum- 
stance. M'  He  DxBHATEB  once  danced  the  *  Death  of  Nslson'  at  the  London  opera-housei 
and  Cextmmlks*  *  infant  phenomenon'  performed  an  elegiac-pas  with  great  power  and 
pathos.  •  •  •  Wk  have  had  several  communications,  evidently  from  fiodr  correspondents, 
expressing  cordial  approbation  of  the  rebuke  of  Old  Sadulorism  with  which  we  aeoompa* 
nied  the  *  Poetical  Epistle'  of  our  married  contributor,  in  our  last  number ;  and  we  are  de- 
■iied  to '  punoe  the  subject,'  to  <  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,'  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  we  cannot 
better  subserve  the  purposes  of  our  fair  friends,  than  by  holding  up  before  the  unfortunate 
dass  whose  obduracy  we  alike  deplore,  some  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
in  the  first  place,  they  are  growing  old,  and  their  personal  attractions  are  taking  wing.  By 
and  by  they  will  be  frightful.  There  was  a  '  Bachdor's  Thermometer^  once  faithfolly  kept 
by  the  author  of  '  Geimm's  Ghost,'  to  portions  of  which  *  we  now  proceed  to  invite  the 
serious  attention'  of  our  anti-connubial  readers.  At  thirty-six,  he  discovers  his  hair  to  be 
growing  thin.  He  buys  a  bottle  of '  Tricosian  Fluid,'  but  finds  it  a  '  flattering  unction.' 
Thinness  of  hair  increases,  awakening  serious  thoughts  of  a  wig.  He  meets  an  old  college 
ftiend  with  a '  thatch'  that  makes  him  look  '  like  the  devil  in  a  bush,'  who  mystifies  him 
with  the  remark  that  he  *tf«or«  well.'  About  this  time  he  gives  up  cricket-playing.  The 
air  about  the  grounds  is  so  bad  that  he  *  can't  run  in  it,  without  being  out  of  breath !'  He 
finds  some  solace  for  his  mortified  vanity  in  the  sight  of  eighteen  bald  heads  in  the  pit  at 
the  opera.  '  So  much  the  better;  the  more  the  merrier.'  By  this  time  too  he  is  growing 
fax:  *  Tried  on  an  old  great-coat,  and  fomid  it  an  old.  little-one.  How  cloth  shrinks  !' 
*  Bed  fiuM  putting  on  shoes.  Bought  a  shoe-horn.  Remember  quizzing  my  uncle  for  using 
one ;  but  was  then  young  and  foolish.'  A  year  after,  he  records :  *  Several  gray  hairs  in 
whiskers :  all  owing  to  carelessness  in  manufitcture  of  shaving-soap.  Remember  thinking 
my  fiither  an  old  man  at  thirty-six.'  The  following  year  he  gives  up  country-dancing  i 
'Money-musk  certainly  more  fatiguing  than  fonneriy.  Fiddlers  play  it  too  quick !  Won" 
dered  how  sober  mistresses  of  families  could  allow  their  carpets  to  be  beaten  by  quadrilles. 
Met  two  school-fellows ;  both  &t  and  red-fiiced.  Used  to  say  at  school  that  they  were  both 
of  my  age:  what  lies  boys  tell!'  A  year  elapses:  <Gout  again!  That  disease  certainly 
attacks  young  people  more  than  formerly !'  The  next  entry  is :  *  Bought  a  hunting-belt 
Braced  myself  up  till  ready  to  bunt.  Intestines  not  to  be  trifled  with:  threw  it  aside. 
Young  men  now-a-days  much  too  small  in  the  waist.  Read  in  the  'Times'  an  advertise- 
ment of  'pills  to  prevent  corpulency :'  bought  a  box.  Never  the  slimmer,  though  much 
the  sicker.'  A  growing  dislike  to  the  company  of  young  men,  all  of  whom '  talk  too  much 
or  too  little,'  succeeds;  until,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  with  '  top  of  head  quite  bald,'  he 
nsdves  *  never  to  marry  for  any  thing  but  money  or  rank.*  A  year  after, '  the  age  of  wis- 
dom,' he  marries  his  cook.  Thereafter  he  employs  some  of  his  leisure  in  setting  forth  the 
folly  of  an  old  baohelor  who  '  struggles  against  fote,  and  defies  the  hours :'  '  Time  some- 
times makes  his  chief  inroads  upon  the  iiiuie,  sometimes  upon  the  figure,  and  sometimes,  like 
bidders  at  an  auction,  in  two  places  at  once.  When  he  helps  us  to  fat,  the  face  contmues  ' 
to  look  young  and  the  body  geti  old.  When  he  helps  us  to  lean,  the  body  continues  to 
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look  young,  and  the  face  gets  old.  A  bulky  body  is  not  eaaiiy  managed ;  for  fat,  if  dis- 
lodged from  one  station,  takes  reftige  in  another ;  and  tight  lacing  only  makes  the  matter 
wone.  As  Swiff  says,  *  You  lose  in  coach-hire  what  you  save  in  wine.*  And  as  to  the 
hair  :<  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  all  men  who  wear  wigs  wear  such  young  ones  ! 
How  seldom  do  you  see  a  gray  hair  in  one !  This  is  what  the  lawyers  call  *  proving  too 
much.'  Ever  while  you  live, '  eye  Nature's  walks,'  and  where  she  has  planted  gray-ash 
trees,  or  cleared  the  ground  by  denuding  the  top  of  the  head,  do  not  fly  in  her  face  by 
ordering  home  ahyacinthine  *  thatch,*  with  one  of  those  curls  sometimes  called  love-locks, 
and  sometimes  heart-breakers,  playing  carelessly  over  a  forehead  where  the  crow  has  hem 
busily  treading  beforehand.  When  a  wig  is  juvenility  itself,  not  a  hair  of  it  being  out  of 
its  teens,  the  outside  of  the  head  will  be  found  in  that  particular  as  remote  firom  the  age 
of  discretion  as  the  inside  of  it.  The  fact  is,  moreover,  patching  never  does  any  good.  I 
have  seen  a  dandy  trying  to  rub  a  stray  splash  from  his  Rnssiarduck  trowsers,  and  thus 
converting  a  splash  into  a  smear.  A  bald  head  at  sixty  is  worth  all  the  fore-tops  in  the 
world.  There  is  nothuig  like  an  honest  defect.  *  •  •  Weeb  we  a  painter,  the  following, 
from  a  correspondent,  would  impress  us  with  its  *  capabilities'  for  a  magnificent  composi- 
tion :  *  When  that  most  daring  of  '  ocean's  chivalry,*  the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific,  the 
renowned  Vasco  Nuniz  db  Balboa,  had  penetrated  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and 
Blood  upon  a  lofty  peak  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  broad  Pacific  broke  upon  his  view  in  all 
its  glory  and  magnificence.  The  sun  was  just  rolling  up  from  his  ocean-bed,  bathing  all 
nature  in  a  flood  of  light  Around  him,  in  all  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  a  southern 
elime,  waved  the  dark  luxuriant  forests ;  before  him  lay  the  vast  and  boundless  ocean, 
heaving  its  dark  blue  waves  in  lone  majesty ;  and  as  his  eye  scanned  the  wide  waste  of 
waters,  no  white  sail,  no  trace  of  man  met  his  eye !  Nature  in  all  her  grandeur  and 
sublimity  overpowered  his  soul ;  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  with  all  his  followers,  those 
steel-clad  warriors  of  Spain  mingled  the  noble  anthem  '  Te  Deum  Laudamut'  with  the 
roaring  of  the  surges.'  •  •  •  We  see  it  stated  in  the  *  Evening  Oaxette,'  a  new  and  well- 
conducted  daily  print,  that  when  the  fish  disappeared  from  the  coast  of  Norway,  in  the  last 
century,  the  circumstance  was  attributed  to  inoculation  for  the  small-poz,  which  had  just 
then  been  introduced.  There  was  thought  to  be  something  very  revolting  and  uunatond, 
in  transferring  the  humor  of  a  diseased  brute  beast  into  the  human  frame,  when  the  prao- 
tioe  was  first  attempted.  Hood  in  one  of  his  pleasant  stories  teUs  us  that  narratives  were 
gmvely  repeated  and  swallowed,  of  horns  that  sprouted  from  human  heads;  of  human 
feet  that  hardened  into  parted  hoofs ;  and  of  human  bodies  that  became  pied  or  brindled 
with  dappled  hair.  A  maid-of-ali-work  mentions  the  imaginary  efiect  of  vaccination  upon 
a  Utile  giri :  '  I  wont  speak  positive,  though  some  do,  to  a  pair  of  little  knobs  of  horns  that 
one  could  just  feel  under  the  skin  on  her  forehead.  It  was  moral  impossible  to  keep  her 
out  of  the  fields,  and  from  running  about  the  common,  and  wsding  up  to  her  knees  in  pools 
of  water.  She  moo'd  whenever  a  cow  did,  and  what's  more,  in  summer  time  she  always 
had  a  swarm  of  flies  about  her  face  and  ean !  She  could  n't  abide  scarlet ;  and  when 
they  wanted  to  put  her  into  a  red  frock,  she  tore  and  butted  so  vrith  her  head,  that  they 
were  forced  to  give  it  up.'  We  of  this  era,  '  convinced  l^  experience  of  the  beneficial 
sflfects  of  the  discovery  of  Jbnnbb,  and  consequently  wiser  in  our  Jenneratum,'  cannot 
sympathise  with  the  ludicrous  terrors  that  prevailed  when  vaccination  vna  a  new 
thing.  •  •  •  Thebe  are  rumors  of  an  intended  removal  by  the  President  of  Mr. 
Washuigtoii  Ibving  from  the  post  of  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Spain.  This  report  we 
cannot  believe  to  be  well  founded  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the  character  of  Mr.  P01.K, 
he  will  in  this  case  regard  rather  the  reputation  of  his  country  than  the  appeals  of  partisan 
oflice-seekers.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Ibving  as  ambassador  to  Spain  was  not  less  an  honor 
to  the  government  than  to  himself;  and  his  recall,  at  this  moment,  would  reflect  ito  credit 
upon  the  President  or  the  country.  We  perceive,  by  the  way,  that  an  incident  like  that 
told  of  Sir  Walteb  Scott  at  the  coronation  of  Geobgb  IV.  lately  occurred  to  Mr.  laviira. 
LuMting  late  Bt  night  at  Gibraltar,  the  senliDel  refused  to  admit  him;  whersupoa  Mr. 
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IftviNG  handed  him  his  card,  with  the  request  that  it  might  he  left  with  the  proper  aothori- 
tiet,  BO  that  in  the  morning  no  delay  might  occur  in  admitting  him.  The  soldier  looked 
upon  the  card,  and  then  raising  his  hat,  *  Sir,*  said  he, '  are  you  Washington  Irving  of 
America  ?  —  are  you  the  author  of  the  *  Sketch  Book,*  and  the  <  Tales  of  the  Alhamhra  ?* ' 
Mr.  Irvinq  replied,  in  some  surprise, '  I  am.*  <  Then,'  said  the  sentinel,  <  you  may  enter; 
I  know  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  admitting  you,*  .  .  .  Our  metropolitan  readers  have 
been  much  more  fortunate  than  ourselves,  if  they  have  not  often,  at  places  of  public 
resort,  experienced  the  species  of  annoyance  so  well  set  forth  in  the  ensuing  lines : 


WHENXvas  the  Lsxs  to  the  theatre  ittay. 
The  singen  who  liof ,  and  the  players  who  play, 

Attentive,  untalkatWe  find 'em; 
With  sound  to  allure  them,  or  sense  to  attract, 
They  rarely  turn  round  till  the  end  of  the  act, 

To  talk  with  the  party  behind  'em. 

The  Lawsons  are  bent  on  a  different  thinf : 
E'en  Pico  may  warble, or  Bobohssk  sing, 

To  listeners  tier  above  tier : 
They  herd  not  song,  character,  pathos  or  plot, 
But  turn  back  their  heads  to  converse  with  a  knot 

Of  dandies  who  lounge  in  the  rear. 


In  life's  onward  path  it  has  happened  to  me 
With  many  a  Lawson  and  many  a  Lsb 

In  parties  to  mix  and  to  mingle : 
And  somehow,  in  spite  of  manoeuvres  and  plana, 
I  've  found  that  the  Lkss  got  united  in  banns. 

While  most  of  the  Lawsons  keep  angle. 

Coy  Hymen  is  like  the  black  maker  of  mm, 
*  De  more  massa  call  me,  de  more  I  wo  n't  come}* 

He  flies  from  the  forward  and  bold : 
He  irives  to  the  coy  what  he  keeps  fhmi  the  kind  | 
The  maidens  who  seek  him,  the  maidens  who  find, 

Are  cast  in  an  opposite  mould. 


SoMKBODT  has  well  hit  off  the  tendency  to  high-flown  language,  which  is  often  men- 
tioned as  a  characteristic  ef  a  certain  class  of  our '  free  and  enlightened  people.'  Water, 
with  such  persons,  is  the  '  elemental  fluid ;  a  mad  dog  is  a  '  rabid  animal ;'  a  road  bull '  an 
over-driven  ox  ;*  a  pair  of  trowsers  is  *  the  rest*  of  a  person's  dress ;  and  a  murderer  making 
his  exit  under  a  gallows  is  not  hanged;  oh !  no;  he  is  'launched  into  eternity.'  It  wn 
doubtless  this  love  of  words  that  led  a  western  editor  to  denounce  a  scoundrel  who  had 
scuttled  and  simk  a  steamer  in  one  of  the  harbors  of  Lake  Erie,  as  a  '  black-hearted  and 
vile  meendiaryP^ti  moet  magniloquent  blunder.  .  .  •  *  The  Poor  Mcm*i  FHend^  is  the 
title  of  a  striking  picture  in  a  late  number  of  *  Punch.'  Death,  in  a  winduig-sheet  robe, 
stands  by  the  side  of  a  poor  emaciated  man,  stretched  upon  a  rude  cot,  scantily  covered 
with  a  ragged  blanket.  His  hands  are  clasped  imploringly  together ;  the  dread  messen^r 
has  sealed  up  his  eyes  forever ;  and  the  last  expreraion  of  deep  despair  mantles  his  com- 
pressed lips.  On  the  wall  hangs  a  '  testimonial'  of  his  good  character ;  a  broken  spade  lies 
by  the  side  of  his  bed  ;  and  through  the  glassless  window  of  the  dwelling  is  seen  the 
'  Union  work-house.'  It  is  a  most  afiecting  picture  of  *a  wretch  live-broken  on  miafor- 
tone*s  wheel ;'  and  forcibly  illustrates  to  the  eye  the  touching  lines  of  Burns: 

*  O  DxATB !  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend. 

The  kindest  and  the  best, 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest! 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow, 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn ; 
But  oh!  a  blest  relief  to  those 

That  weary-laden  mourn!' 

The  time  will  come  when  the  wrongs  of  tha  masses  in  monarchical  countries,  now  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives,  will  be  redressed.  *  Surely,*  says 
Punch,  '  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  rich  and  the  poor  will  fairly  meet,  and  have  a 
great  human  talk  upon  the  matter  ;  will  hold  a  parliament  of  the  heart,  and  pass  acts  that 
no  after  selfishness  and  wrong,  on  either  side,  shall  repeal.  The  rich  will  come,  not  with 
cricket-balls  or  quoits  in  their  hands,  to  make  brotherhood  with  the  poor ;  but  touched  with 
the  deep  conviction  that  in  this  world  the  lowest  created  man  has  a  solemn  part  to  play, 
directed  to  solemn  ends ;  that  he  is  to  be  considered  and  cared  for,  in  his  condition,  with 
tenderness,  with  fraternal  benevolence  ;  that  there  is  something  more  than  alms  due  from 
the  high  to  the  low ;  that  human  sympathy  can  speak  otherwise  than  by  the  voice  of  money ; 
and  that  too  in  at  once  a  loftier  and  a  sweeter  tone  of  hope  and  comforting.'  •  •  •  Hkrs 
is  a  specimen  of  *  Yankee  CtOenets,'  given  us  the  other  day  by  a  friend  who  knows  how  to 
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ei\)oy  a  good  thing.  It  amiued  us,  and  we  think  may  amuse  others:  *  Some  time  since, 
the  Yankee  schooner  Sally- Ann,  under  command  of  one  Captain  SrooNSR,  was  beating 
up  the  Connecticut  river.  Mr.  Comstock,  the  mate,  was  at  his  station  forward.  Accord- 
ing to  his  notion  of  tilings,  the  schooner  was  getting  rather  too  near  certain  flats  which  lay 
along  the  iarboard  shore.  So  aft  he  goes  to  the  captain,  and  with  his  hat  cocked  one  side, 
•ays:  '  Captain  Spoonkk,  yon  are  getting  rather  close  to  them  are  flats ;  hadn't  you  better 
go  about !'  To  which  Captain  SrooNsa  replied :  *■  Mr.  Combtock,  do  you  go  forward  and 
attend  to  your  part  of  the  skuner ;  I  '11  attend  to  mine.'  Mr.  Comstock  *  mizzled'  forwud 
in  high  dudgeon.  '  Boys,'  said  he, '  see  that  'are  mud-hook  ail  clear  for  letting  go.'  '  Ay, 
ay,  Sir ;  all  clear.'  <  Let  go,'  said  he.  Down  went  the  anchor,  out  rattled  the  chain,  and 
like  a  flash  the  Sally- Ann  came  iuffiing  into  the  wind,  and  then  brought  up  all  standing. 
Mr.  Comstock  walked  aft,  and  touching  his  hat  very  cavalierly,  'Captain  Spooner,'  said 
he, '  my  part  of  the  schooner  is  at  anchor !'  •  •  .  Thb  death  of  the  venerable  and  good 
Dr.  MiLNOB.  is  already  known  to  our  readers.  Closing  a  spotless  life  with  a  Christian's 
death,  he  has  gonf  to  join  the  army  of  apostles  and  martyrs,  a  flaming  constellation  of  great 
and  good  men,  who  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  shot  to  their  station  in  the  heavens. 
He  has  gone  to  receive  the  reward  of  works  which  even  on  earth  *  covered  him  with  blesa- 
ings  as  with  a  garment'  It  was  in  feeding  tlie  lamp  of  charity  that  he  exhausted  the 
lamp  of  life.    Yes ;  a  good  man  has  been  taken  from  us : 


*  Thk  Fatchmaa  is  missed  flnom  the  wall, 

Where  bii  wsmiDgf  m>  often  hare  rang; 
Ho  more  the  affectionate  call, 

Or  reDODstraoce,  will  melt  tnm  his  toBgve; 
Tliere  is  dust  on  his  lip  and  the  khroud  on  his  breast 
'  And  the  deep  seal  of  peace  on  his  eyelid  is  prest 


'  Yet  who  OBOitrns  that  his  rsrlsnd  *•  won. 

That  the  crown  on  his  forehead  is  bright  f 
That  his  trials  and  labors  are  done. 
That  his  spirit  rejoices  in  light f 
Who  weeps  that  our  loss  is  bis  infinite  gain, 
Where  death  may  not  enter,  and  sin  cannot  stain  1 


'He  walks  in  the  smile  of  his  God* 

And  looks  o'er  those  realms  of  the  sky 
Where  Mortality's  foot  never  trod. 

Unseen  by  Mortality's  eye ;  [gold. 

Where  calm  bv  green  pastures,  and  dwellings  of 
The  waters  <»  hfe  all  their  splendor  unlbld. 

'  And  he  sees  in  the  shadowless  air 

That  lofty  and  beautiftil  tree, 
Whose  bloisoms  and  fruits  blooming  fldr, 

Are  spread  for  the  ransomed  to  see  { 
He  hears  the  glad  harpers  that  linger  beneath. 
And  feels  not  the  fear  of  corruption  or  death.* 

Tbb  annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  €iX  Design  will  attract  the  attention  of 
our  town-readen  and  strangers  in  the  metropoUs.  It  wm  opened  at  too  late  an  hour  for 
(Rich  notice  as  we  desire  to  give  of  the  collection,  which  is  a  very  superior  one.  We  shall 
aim  to  do  it  justice,  at  some  length,  in  our  next  number.  Dukand,  Colk,  Edmonm,  Ingham, 
Mount,  Huntington,  Elliott,  and  other  of  our  best  artists,  are  well  represented  in  tiie 
exhibition.  We  have  heard  many  regrets,  and  some  sneers,  that  the  number  of  portraits 
was  so  large.  But  we  hold  with  *  The  Doctor,'  that  this  circumstance,  so  for  from  being 
displeasing,  should  be  regarded  m  a  symptom  of  wholesome  feeling  in  a  nation ;  an  equivo- 
cal proof  that  the  domestic  and  social  aflections  are  still  existing  in  their  proper  strength, 
and  are  cherished  as  they  ought  to  be.  *  When  I  have  heafd  at  any  time,'  say*  he,  *  an  ob- 
servation of  the  would-be  witty  kind  upon  the  vanity  of  those  who  allow  their  portnuts 
to  be  hung  up  for  public  view,  I  have  generally  perceived  that  the  remark  implied  a  much 
greater  degree  of  conceit  in  the  speaker.  As  for  allowing  the  portrait  to  be  exhibited,  that 
is  no  more  than  an  act  of  justice  to  the  artist,  who  has  no  other  means  of  making  his  abili* 
ties  known  so  well,  and  of  forwarding  himself  in  his  profession.  If  we  look  round  an  ex- 
hibition, and  observe  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  portraila  represent  children,  the  old, 
and  perKNis  in  middle  life,  we  shall  see  that  very  few  indeed  are  those  which  can  have 
been  painted  or  exhibited  for  ths  gratilicatkm  of  personal  vanity.'  •  •  •  Wb  thought  to 
have  noticed  at  some  length  Mrs.  Mo  watt's  new  comedy  of  *fbsAaoii,'  but  our  limitB 
will  not  permit  We  have  only  space  left  to  announce,  that  it  has  provad  entirelf 
pucoessftil;  and  that  after  a  long  *mn'  at  the  Park,  it  has  been  secured  for  i«pre- 
sentation  at  the  first  theatres  of  our  chief  Atlantic  cities.  It  is  now  established  that  there 
am  be  such  a  thing  as  agood  and  successful  American  play,  in  five  acto ;  and  Mrs.MDWATT 
deserves  ail  honor  for  making  this  a  'facadfatL'    Nothing  could  be  better  pot  upon  tha 
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itage,  or  better  acted ,  than  was  *  Fashion.'  Crisp,  Chitpkndalb,  Mrs.  Knight,  Barrt, 
FuHXR,  Mn.  Barrt,  Mjm  Ellu,  *  Sweet  Katk  Horn,'  Skkrrktt,  and  Mrs.  Dyott, 
ofi  performed  their  several  parts  to  entire  edification.  The  piece  is  destined  to  a  prolonged 
popularity.  •  •  •  Wx  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  and  our  readers  upon  the  *  Origmid 
Fopen^  of  the  present  issue ;  so  that  our  contributors  atone  for  our  own  unavoidable  defec* 
tions.  'l*he  leading  article  will  anest,  sustain,  and  reward  attention ;  and  the  *  Pioneer 
Sketch'  will  find  none  but  admirers.  We  hope  to  hear  often  from  the  writer.  He  will 
always  be  cordiaUy  welcomed.  His  sketch  of  the  old  mule  is  like  a  pictured  animal  by 
Paul  Pottkr  ;  and  if  his  description  of  the  bray  of  a  jackass  is  not  jiwi/ecfiofi,  we  cannot 
conceive  of  such  a  thing : '  on  atlQana^  carried  on  &y  powerful  machinery  !*  Dickbns  never 
hit  off  any  thing  more  felicitously.  *  Speaking  of  jack-asses,'  what  a  melancholy  fact  that 
is,  which  is  recorded  by  a  Louisiana  journal :  '  While  the  *  mentangentrie'  was  being  ex- 
hibited here,  an  old  negro  man  drove  his  cart,  which  was  drawn  by  a  fnuie,  near  the  pa- 
vilion, with  a  view  of  taking  a  peep  at  the  monkeys,  llie  mule  and  cart  were  left  alone 
while  Cato  amused  himself  at  the  '  show.'  When  the  performance  was  over,  the  com- 
pany commenced  packing  up  for  the  next  village,  and  when  the  canvass  was  withdrawn, 
the  elephant  stood  naked  just  before  the  mule,  which  gave  one  single  bmy,  and  fell  dead 
in  the  harness.'  Who  can  depict  the  horror,  the  intense,  the  *  excreiiciating'  honor,  which 
must  have  pervaded  that  poor  donkey's  <  bosom !'  None  but  a  jackass  can  appreciate  the 
depth  of  the  emotion  conveyed  by  that  sonorous  bray,  with  its  *  dying  fiUl !' — *  Thk  Pha- 
riseeism  of  the  Age,'  is  an  evidence  of  reaction  in  the  public  mind,  in  relation  to  matters 
which,  in  times  bapj^y  gone  by,  no  man  dared  speak  above  his  breath.  It  has  come  to  be 
seen,  however,  and  /eft,  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  mere  observances,  nor  in  the 
length  of  ito  professor's  face.  — All  who  remember  the  inimitable  sketch  of  *  Pstbk 
Cram  at  Tinnecnm*  will  need  no  inoentive  to  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Hofpbr's  speculatiooB 
in  *  Moras  Multicaulis;*  while  those  who  have  never  read  the  former  delightful  narrative, 
will  be  able  to  infer  its  character.  —  Wi  need  not  direct  attention  to  the  paper  on  the 
'  Necessity  of  a  National  literature.'  It  wOl  foreibly  impress  every  trae  American  reader. 
We  should  never  cease  to  remember,  in  our  asph^ations  after  literary  distinction  as  a  nation, 
that  people  always  excel  in  those  things  which  they  invent,  and  are  always  mediocre  in 
those  things  in  which  they  imitate.  —  Wi  need  not,  however,  to  excuse  our  own  departs 
ments,  call  attention  in  detail  to  the  contributed  portions  of  the  present  issue ;  but  we  can- 
not forbear  to  thank  our  esteemed  correspondent  Von  Spixgkl  for  his  cliarming  and  faith- 
All  reminiscence  of  his  childhood.  It  has  actually  made  us  a  boy  again,  as  he  will  him- 
self discover.    But  why  did  he  not  go  out  in  the  morning  to  the  milking : 

'  What  time  the  blue  nust  ronad  the  patiest  cows 
Dim  rises  Arom  the  stsm,  ssd  half  eoDceals 
Tlieir  dappled  hidssr 

Had  Hari's  *  Grand-father'  no  such  accessories  as  balm-breaihing  cows  ?  *  Of  all 
things,'  says  Southkt,  '  in  this  our  mortal  pilgrimage,  one  of  the  most  joyfhl  is  the  return- 
ing home  after  an  absence  which  has  been  long  enough  to  make  the  heart  yearn  wHh  hope, 
and  not  sicken  with  it,  and  then  to  find  when  you  arrive  there  that  all  is  weU.  But  the 
most  purely  painful  of  all  painful  things  is  to  visit,  after  a  long,  long  interval  of  time,  the 
place  which  was  once  our  home ;  the  most  purely  painful,  because  it  is  unmixed  with  fear, 
anxiety,  disappointment,  or  any  other  emotion  save  what  belongs  to  the  sense  of  tame  and 
change,  then  pressing  upon  us  with  its  whole  nnalleviated  weight'  Happily  our  friend 
Hans  had  little  of  these  kst  sensations.  •  •  •  Wi  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Forrbst 
has  triumphed  over  his  critics  in  London.  In  the  personation  of  Lbar  and  Mbtamora  he 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  •  •  •  Onb  word  to  the  travelling  public  : 
The  Knickerbockkr  Boating  palace  is  <once  more  upon  the  waters'  of  our  nuble  Hudson. 
What  can  be  added  to  this  fact,  save  that  the  courteous  and  gentlemanlike  Houghtoms 
are  her  officers  T  .  •  .  *  Cltdbsdalb  Farewell,'  is  the  title  of  a  very  sweet  Scottish  bal- 
lad, the  poetry  and  music  by  Mr.  Jambs  Lawson.    BIr.  Jas.  L.  Hbwitt  is  the  publisher. 
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Rre  Rttraeting  wide  and  general  attention  among  the  profession  throuffaont  the  Union.  We  have 
before  us,  price  J^hf  c««f«,  a  handsome  ?olnme,  well  printed  on  a  largo  clear  t3rpe,  the  London  copy 
of  which  sells  for  three  dollars!  It  contains  Dr.  Lovrr's  '  Practical  Treatise  on  Organic  Diseases  of 
the  Uterus,'  a  prize  essay,  of  the  first  order  of  merit,  to  which  the  Loudon  Medical  Society  in  1843 
awarded  the  annual  gold  medaL  A  most  various  and  voluminous  number  of  *  The  Lomeet*  for  April 
has  also  appeared.  It  is  in  parts  proAiaely  illustrated,  and  contains,  among  other  papers  of  general 
interest,  an  article  upon  '  The  Rise,  Progress,  and  Mysteries  of  Mesmerism,  in  all  Ages  and  Coun- 
tries.' .  •  •  Mr.  J.  S.  RxDnRLD,  Clinton  Hall,  has  issued  a  good  edition  of  Turk's  *  Elements  of 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals ;  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  students.' 
A  good  elementary  work  in  our  own  language,  that  within  a  small  compass  and  reasonable  price 
■honld  express  the  amount  oi  our  knowledge  upon  the  Anatomy  of  the  several  classes  of  Vertebrate 
Animals,  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  which  the  volume  before  us  will  amply  supply.  Its  style  is  ex- 
eellenL  The  same  publisher  has  Issued  a  large  and  well-printed  volume,  entitled :  *  The  PielorinI 
History  of  the  American  Revolution ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Country,  the  Con- 
stitution 9t  the  United  States,  and  a  Chronological  Index.  Illustrated  with  several  hundred  engrav- 
ings. This  volume  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  true  American.  .  .  .  Ths  *  Governmental 
Instructor,'  recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Coixxns,  Brothers  and  Coxpant,  is  a  work  intended  and 
well  calculated  for  the  use  of  all  «uch  as  have  limited  ideas  of  the  general  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Governments.  Instead  of  placing  before  the  young  learner  a  large  volume  of  con- 
ftised  matter,  the  author  has  had  the  good  sense,  and  the  ability,  to  suit  his  work  to  his  reader's  capa- 
city. •  •  •  OxTR  friend  Dempstxb,  the  '  sweet  singer  of  Scotland,'  has  caused  to  be  published,  in  a 
beantiAil  style,  by  Olivsr  Ditson,  of  Boston, '  The  May  Queen ;  Cantata  in  throe  Parts :  the  poetry 
by  Ax.FRKi>  TsmfTSON,  and  the  music  by  W.  R.  Dxaf pster.'  This  is  a  very  charming  musical  com- 
poaiUon,  which  should  be  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  composer  himself.  It  is  one  of  the  most  toach- 
ing  and  beantifial  things  we  ever  remember  to  have  heard.  Its  great  popularity  has  induced 
other  vocalists  to  take  it  up ;  but  reader,  do  you  bear  Mr.  Dkmpstxr  sing  it,  if  you  would  have  jus- 
tiee  done  to  it  .  •  •  Tux  *  Valedictory  Address'  of  Dr.  Gunning  S.  Brdford,  A.  M.  ,  M.  D.,  delivered 
recently  before  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  medical  department  of  the  New-York  UniveraiQr, 
deserves  a  more  elaborate  notice  at  our  hands  than  we  can  at  present  extend  to  it ;  for  the  reason 
that  through  inadvertence  it  escaped  our  attention  until  the  slieets  of  the  present  number  were  nearly 
all  at  press.  We  an  constrained  to  say  of  it,  however,  albeit  in  brief  compass,  that  the  professional 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  which  it  exhibits,  ample  and  honorable  to  the  author  as  they  are,  are  cer- 
tainly not  less  so  than  the  kind,  humane,  christian  spirit  with  which  its  inculcations  are  informed. 
Like  the  Address  of  Dr.  Lss,of  Geneva,  recently  noticed  in  these  pages,  it  deserves  and  will  attract 
the  heedftd  attention  not  alone  of  physicians  but  of  *  lay*  or  general  readers.  .  .  .  All  that  was 
wanted  to  make  the  *  Spirit  of  the  Tmms*  literary  and  sporting  journal  just  what  it  tJundd  be,  *  and 
nothing  else,'  has  just  been  accomplished.  Its  ample  pages  are  now  impressed  with  new  and  beantiftd 
types,  upon  paper  firm,  smooth  and  white.  We  cordially  endone  the  opinions  of  a  contemporary, 
who  says  of  it :  '  The  original  papen  of  the  *  Spirit'  are  characterized  by  valuable  information  and 
•parkling  vivacity.  It  has  sporting  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  accurate 
reports  of  every  event  worthy  of  commemoration  connected  with  the  Turf,  the  Breeding  Stable,  and 
the  wide  area  of  Field  Sports.  It  contains,  in  a  condensed  and  readable  form,  all  of  value  in  the 
costly  foreign  sporting  journals,  of  which  full  files  are  regularly  received  at  the  Times  ofllce.  Its 
foreign  and  domestic  theatrical  intelligence  is  copious  and  exact  It  also  contains  an  excellent 
Agricultural  department.  The  editorial  remarks  and  criticisms  upon  matters  which  come  within  the 
■cope  of  the  journal,  are  intelligent  and  candid,  and  written  in  a  spirit  of  the  strictest  impartiality. 
A  remittance  of  five  doUan  entitles  a  subscriber  to  three  steel  engravings  and  the  paper  for  a  year. 
FerbumBmt,*  Our  young  contemporary  has  just  entered  upon  his  fifteenth  volume.  'Good  boy! 
good  boy  !*  •  .  •  Thbrr  is  good  fun  in  prospect,  in  a  work  soon  tobe  published  by  Cark7  and  Hart, 
Philadelphia,  entitled  '  The  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas,  and  other  Sketches,  illustrative  of  Character  and 
Ineldenis  in  the  South  and  South- West*  It  will  contain  twenty-one  sketches,  not  unworthy  of  Hood 
or  DicsxN8,and  will  be  illustrated  by  twelve  engravings,  four  or  five  admirable  specimens  of  which 
we  have  seen.  Secure  the  volume,  reader,  when  you  see  it  announced.  .  .  .  Abiono  the  late  pub- 
lications of  the  Brothers  Harper  is  a  very  handsome  edition  of '  Alnwick  Castle  and  other  Poems,' 
by  Fitz-Grexnx  Halleck.  This  is  one  of  those  books  concerning  which,  at  this  day,  any  thing 
beyond  a  mere  announcement  of  its  accessibility  would  be  wholly  adscititious.  Every  body  has  read, 
every  body  wiU  read,  Hallscx's  poetry.    Hu  is  the  kind  of  poetry  that  finds  frwyers. 
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The  Broadway  Journal  is  published  every  Saturday  by  Jomv  fiisco,  No.  163 
Broadway.  It  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  clear  type,  in  double  columnsi  in  the 
quarto  form,  of  sixteen  pages,  and  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  Arom  Original 
Designs  by  American  Artists. 

The  Broadway  Journal  differs  from  all  other  weekly  papers  published  in  this 
country,  in  being  wholly  original.  It  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  interests  of  Litera- 
ture and  Art,  but  will  discuss  all  topics  of  interest  to  the  people,  with  as  much  free- 
dom as  consists  with  decorum.  One  of  its  chief  purposed  is,  to  be  known  as  an  or- 
gan of  sincere  and  unbia^sed  opinion.  Illustrations  will  frequently  be  given  of  Ar- 
chitectural designs,  which  have  cither  novelty  or  elegance  to  entitle  them  to  notice, 
and  of  passing  events  while  the  first  gloss  is  on  them,  interspersed  occasionally  with 
authentic  Portraits  of  distinguii»hed  pereonages.  The  Musical  department  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  ablest  critics  in  the  country,  and  will  form  a  pe- 
culiar trait  in  Auierican  Journalism. 

The  Broadway  Journal  was  begun  on  the  first  of  January,  and  without  any 
especial  cifort  on  the  part  of  the  publisher,  has  gained,  in  the  space  of  two  months^ 
a  circulation  which  places  it  on  a  permanent  footing. 

The  Editors  are  Ciiarle<i  F.  Briggs,  Edgar  A.  Pob,  and  Hevrt  C.  Watsov. 
Mr.  Watson  will  havrf  sole  charge  of  the  Musical  department.  Mr.  Wiluak  Paoe, 
the  painter,  is  contributing  a  series  of  highly  valuable  essays  in  his  province  of  Art ; 
and  the  continuous  services  of  several  other  eminent  persons,  are  engaged  for  the 
work. 

Terms — Three  Dollars  per  Annum,  or  in  proportion  for  a  shorter  period,  paya- 
ble in  advance.    Single  numbers,  6  1-4  Cents. 

Communications  respecting  ^he  editorial  conduct  of  the  work  should  be  address- 
ed to  "  Editors  of  the  Broadway  Journal  ;'*  letters  on  business  to 
New  York,  1845.  JOHN  BISCO,  Publisher,  163  Broadway. 

OPINIONS     OF     THE     PRESS. 

We  are  wncorcly  ^lad  thnt  the  wish  of  our  heart  for  a  manly,  scholar-like,  critical  journal, 
conducted  on  truc'i'rincii'U''  of  art,  a  at  length  graiilifd.  The  xBroadwav  Journal/'now 
in  the  fourth  week  of  it-»  cxi-tnuf,  ha.-,  thus  far  acquitted  it^«lf  well  and  faitnfuUyof  itstaak  ; 
and  if  the  etlitor>  will  p'lrrviTr  in  the  course  they  hove  cinimenced,  until  the  character  of 
their  journal  becoino>  nonerally  known,  they  will  find  that  lhen»  arethou»anil8  and  thousand* 
of  qui'^t.  c>yl-judiin  %  thiiikii/ii  iiK-n,  not  only  in  thiscitj,  but  throuehout  the  country,  who 
will  >p«*k  it  out  rf'-ularlv,  and  buy  it,  bocau*e  they  sympathize  with  it*  objecta,  and  fed  the 
truth  anfl  necr-^jty  uf  what  iti^  doinr  in  the  cauae  of  liternlure.— If^o/i  Street  Reporter. 

In  tho  .^yle  .-md  tone  of  its  ovtii  le-;,  in  its  aim  and  objfct,  and  in  the  well  known  literary 
character,  criticnl  taste  and  abilitif-*  of  it-  editors  wereco.enizef»uch  assurances  of  its  perma- 
nence. it<  rank  among  the  periodicals  of  the  diy,  and  its  u^efulne*.*,  as  arc  seldom  afforded 
in  the  inception  of  similar  projcit-:.  More  aifrecable,  su'r;?P'^tive  and  ujquant  readmg  the 
American  j^  re-s  rarel-  ,  if  evrr  pio-*-nts;  the  pfiusions  of  the  editor  are  rich  in  the  outpouring* 
of  a  wtll  stored  and  thejuiilitful  minrl :  and  whether  in  the  lighter  trifles  which  serve  to  arrest 
for  tlu»  moment;  or  in  j^raver  imtfer.-*— there  is  a  profusion  of  illustration  and  original 
thought,  which  we  arc  proud  to  find  cliaracterising  an  American  publication. — ProteaUnU 
Churchman. 

It  is  an  entirrly  ori-.dnal  and  Indej^iid'^nt  journal,  devoted  to  criticism,  literature,  and  the 
fine  arl4,  in  treatinj;  of  which  it  m»n  u-'-  frreat  ability  and  > incnrity. —Penn.  ReptMiean. 

liU'9.  papfr  nvincin:  raotp  litfi.»rv  t.i-tr  and  acutene^s  and  vlior  of  criticism  than  any, 
great  or  snjail.  r.  ]:!i.]i  hc  ji.»v«'    c  <>n  i"  t  >tMns. — Srntind  arid  Expotitort  Vick^urg. 

T'lat  !-^(]y  ri-  r«>n!'«  ,.i.in,  'v\*'. )  ]  .i^  .n  pfark  of  literary  taste,  and  a  spare  .'ifpence,  should 
n;-.  e/  -m/i«  r  ?i  >;Uiiul.i .  I »  j  a.-<>  wiih  >ut  po.-ie.v;ing  and  reading  a  copy  of  this  delightful  p«. 
I><T.— Troy  BvtJiirt. 

The  Br(  id  way  Jm>rnal.—-\Vo  have  received  three  numbers  of  an  octavo  weekly  paper 
bcarmvj  tin-  title,  ami  we  do  n«»t  letnrmber  the  time  when  we  have  welcomed  a  more  valua- 
able  acqui  ition  to  our  e.\ciian-r-  li-t.— >/,  Jilbans  Republican. 

Tlje  .Iou:^laI  is  initirrly  made  ui?  of  original  matter,  literarr  and  critical,  and  its  articles 
evince  a  <;  irit  and  livolincs:,  tlmt  it  is  much  to  be  feared  will  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  those 
heavy  vehicles  of  light  literatuie,  thtj  monthly  magazines. — Btlvidert  JipoUo. 

The  Broadxcay  Journal—A  weekly  quarto  publication  of  which  we  me  mentioned  a  week 
or  two  since,  is  i  ertVclly  unique  in  it*  management  and  design.  We  invariably  lay  It  away 
for  an  undi-turbed  hour  as  a  matter  for  study.  Its  pure  and  vigorous  style  posfcesaes  an  abso- 
lute cliarm  ;  it-.  ?<»'archintr  revi'nvs  and  criticisms  of  the  myriad  progeny  of  the  teeming  press, 
give-,  the  mental  ny]  etllc  a  curious  ku-to  ;  while  the  judjjment,  profound  knowledge,  and 
undeniable  ta-»te  of  thf>  Cditor  upon  all  -ubject*,  combine  to  render  this  unpretending  Journal 
— in  our  eyc-« — almo-^t  indisputable  authority  in  literature,  science,  and  art.«— Hotncr  Whig. 

Thi?  Journal  differs  from  any  other  now  published— ^Its  contents  being  made  up  of  entirely 
original  matter,  amon^r  which  wo  And  some  of  the  most  able  critldama,  that,  perhaps,  have 
ever  appeared  in  any  modem  Journal.^,4m.  Reformer. 
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Thb  fore^oinr  list  included  abo  Robert  Southky,  Rer.  Tim otht  Flint,  Mis*  Lakdon, 
Ch.  Jcstick  BIcllen,  Tybone  Power,  Robert  C.  Sands  Willis  Gatlobd  Clakk, 
B.  B.  Thatcher,  Dr.  Caleb  Ticknor,  Wm.  H.  Simmons,  and  other  dintiuguished  writers, 
who  have  *  paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  A  few  personal  opinions  from  distin^uubed  writers,  and 
testimonials  of  the  public  preBs,  are  subjoined : 

HIS  excellency  governor  EVSRXTT,  minister  to  KNGLANDb 

'  I  PERUSE  the  numbers  of  tlie  Knickerbocker  with  high  gratification.  They  seem  to  me  of 
an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the  average  of  the  periodicals  of  this  class,  English  or  American. 
Iff  should  not  find  it  in  my  power  to  place  myself  in  the  excellent  company  of  your  contributors, 
with  which  you  tempt  me,  it  will  certainly  not  be  for  the  want  of  good  will.' 

HON.  J.  K.  FAULDINO,  LATE  SECRETART  07  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

'  I  HAVE  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  Knickerbocker,  and  taken  pleasure  in  bringing  it 
to  the  notice  of  my  friends.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  many 
of  its  contributors,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  periodicals.  You  merit  increasing  success,  by 
your  zeal,  energy,  and  perseverance.' 

FROr.  LONG  PELLOW,  CAMBRIDGE  VNIVERSIT Y. 

'  The  Knickerbocker  stands  high  in  this  quarter.  It  is  infinitely  superior  to  most  of  the 
English  magazines,  and  well  deserves  its  large  list  of  subscribers.' 

sir  E.  L.  BnLWER,THE  POPULAR  NOVELIST. 

*  The  Knickerbocker  is  the  best  American  periodical  I  have  yet  seen.'  ...  'I  take 
pleasure  in  enclosing  you  some  lines,  which  were  penned  expressly  for  your  work.* 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  CHARLTON,  GEORGIA. 

'  It  will  give  me  great  p1ea.«>ure,  at  all  times,  to  be  of  service  to  the  Knickerbocker,  for  it  is  an 
honor,  and  a  high  one,  to  the  literature  of  our  country.  It  is  a  work  which  requires  no  pufflng ; 
and  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  conferring  a  favor  on  the  persons  to  whom  I  recommend  it,  rather 
than  upon  the  proprietors.* 

REV.  DR.  DICK,  SCOTLAND. 

*  I  HAVE  read  a  good  many  of  the  articles  in  the  few  numbers  of  the  Knickerbocker  which 
you  sent  me,  and  find  them  to  poraess  great  merit  Some  of  its  papers,  it  is  true,  were  too  light 
for  my  serious  turn  of  mind ;  yet  the  whole  appears  well  calculated  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  the 
general  mass  of  readers.  Although  more  of  a  literary  than  scientific  journal,  I  have  found  in  it 
three  or  four  excellent  articles  on  scientific  subjects.' 

The  New-York  American.  — '  This  is  certainly  a  capital  Magazine,  edited  with  untiring  in- 
dustry and  varied  talent.  Its  contents  are  suited  to  all  tantea,  that  are  at  all  cultivated  and  refined. 
It  puts  forth  abundant  claims  to  the  support  of  men  of  letters,  and  all  readers  of  correct  taste.' 

The  London  Examiner. — '  This  very  clever- Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the 
United  States.  Its  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  various  and  interesting,  are  well 
worthy  of  imitation  by  our  Magazines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Washington  Irvino's 
contributions  are  in  his  best  style — a  slyle,  we  venture  to  think,  quite  as  good  as  Addison's.' 

The  Albany  Argus. — '  The  Knickerbocker  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magazines  of  the 
day,  and  out-strips  all  competition  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature.  It  is  rich,  racy,  and  varied  { 
exhibiting  industry,  taste,  and  talent  at  the  helm,  equal  to  all  it  undertakes.' 

London  *  Times,'  '  Chronicle,'  and  '  Literary  Gazette.*— The  London '  Timet'  commends 
the  Knickerbocker  in  cordial  terras,  and  speaks  of  several  articles  from  which  it  had  selected 
liberal  extracts  for  subsequent  publication.  The  '  Morning  Chroniele*  says :  '  Judging  fVom  the 
numbers  before  us,  we  are  incliued  to  consider  this  the  best  of  all  American  literary  periodicals. 
Its  contents  are  highly  interesting,  instructive  and  amuzing.  The  Literary  Octette  says  i  *  The 
taste  and  talent  which  the  Knickkrbockxr  displays  are  highly  creditable  to  American  writers, 
and  very  agreeable  for  English  readers.' 

London  Metropolitan  MAOAznot.  —  *  We  have  read  several  numbers  of  this  talented  perio- 
dical, and  rejoiced  in  them.  Thev  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  to  any  state  of  civilization 
to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.' 

Term*— #5  per  annum  in  advance.  Subscribers  who  will  pay  $10  in  advance  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  four  past  volumes  (1843  and  1844)  gratis.    AH  remittances  must  be  made  to 

J0H9  ALLEN,  Publisher. 


Thk  following  persons  are  authorized  to  receive  subocribers  and  eoUect  subscrip- 
tions on  account  of  the  Knickkrbocker  Maoazins. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Lewis,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  a  part  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Israel  E.  James,  for  the  South  and  South-western  States  and  Florida,  aaristed 
by  James  K.  Whipple,  William  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  and  Henrt  Platt. 

Mr.  C.  W.  James  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  Mosn 
Meeker,  J.  Robb  Smith,  T.  Garoher  Smith,  J.  T.  Dent,  G.  H.  Comstock,  and 
E.  Y.  Jennings. 

^^  PoBtmastera  are  authorized  to  frank  til  letters  containing  remittances  for  periodicals. 
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^gmta  for  tijt  KnUbrborbr. 


NEW  YORK. 

Weare  C.  LittIo» Jlbany. 

Btedman  Sc  Redfield. Trof. 

J.RLoak Utica. 

\    Van  Brunt  &  Son, Oeneva^ 

Gi^oinr  W.  Bcmis, CanandaXfua. 

Wm.  A.  Seavcr, Batavia. 

J.  C.  Oorlty,  &  Co., Auburn, 

H.  W.  Scovell Lockport. 

E.  Witir.hest«»r, Fredonia. 

D.  M.  Dewpv Rorhesier. 

Thoraas  S.  Hawks, Buffalo, 

Plinv  Miles Waiertoum. 

Mock,  AmirunA  Woodruff,...  Ithaca, 
C.  I..  Whiiney, FuUon. 

C.  Hawley, Wett  Avon. 

i,  G.  Caldwell,. . . . : WkittkaiL 

L.  W.  Ha!l Syraeuse, 

J.  A.  Hopkins, „ do, 

Bamuol  Wrstcott, Hudson, 

William  Wilsott, Poughkeeprit, 

S.  Doublpday, Cooperttown, 

LaurpHN  Brown, Verona, 

Samuel  Edwards, Elmira, 

D.  W.  Van  Aeman, Schenectadf. 

MAINS. 

H.  J.  Littlo, Portland. 

D.Bu^hee, Bangor, 

E.F.Diirftn, do. 

Smith  &  Fenno, do, 

D.C.  Stanwood Augntta, 

MASSACmmiTTS. 

F.Pntnam, Salem, 

Wm.  Howe, I9tia  Rtdfard, 

J.  F.  Macy, NantuekeL 

C.Harris, fforeeoter, 

D.  BUby, LovelL 

KSNTUCKT. 

J.  Ficklin, Lexinffton, 

W.N.  Haldeman, LomUviUe, 

NKW  JEXSE7. 

R.E.Homer, Prineeion, 

William  Tutile, Newark, 

NOBTH  CAROLINA. 

W.H.Mrimams, RaUigK 

sotrm  CARoriNA. 
George  Gates,  218  King  Street,  Charluion, 

VXBOINIA. 

J.  B.  Kecler, Riekmond, 

R.  Northiu^n, Norfolk, 

John  H.  Thompson, Wheeling, 

OXOBOIA. 

W.  T.  ^^Illiams Savannak. 

Wm.  Richards,  P.  BL Pet^ld, 

A.  G.  Willis, Augutta, 

ILLINOIS. 

C.  R.  Starkweather, Chicago, 

Cyrus  Edwards, Alton, 

W.F.Franklin, Galena, 

P.D.Jagger, Qiuncy. 

TENNESSKK. 

A-BilliniB, NaohvilU. 

D.  Vaught,  P.  M. Randolph, 

J.  G.  BL  Ramsey, Knoxv%lU, 

CONNECTICXJT. 

John  Pavne, Hartford. 

A.H.Maltby, Neto  Haven. 


Wm.  J.  Petee, SaJiohurif, 

E.  W.Upson, Waierbuiy-* 

'    PENN9TLTANIA. 

J.W.Cooke,... PitUlnfrgh. 

James  Peacock, Hirrisburrk, 

J.R.WflIden, PitUburgH 

Hamcrsley  ic>  Richards, Lancoater, 

Eds.  E  xpoititor, Car  lisle, 

James  Kelly, Dovlettown, 

Abm.  Horn,  P.  M. Easton. 

David  Oliver, Oirard, 

UABTLAKD. 

Shortx  Sl  Taylor Baltimore. 

William  Stewart, Hagerttown, 

OBIO. 

E.  H.  Dennis, Newark. 

C.  W.James, CineinnatL 

Gen.  Travelling  Agent  for  the 

Western  States.     Assisted  by 

M.  Meeker,  Jas.  R.  Smith,  T.  G. 

Smith,  and  J.  J.  Dent. 

F. W.Thayer, CleveUmd, 

L.  Dewev, Ravenna. 

W.  V.  Barkalow, Franklin, 

n.  S.  NcFaddcn, Cadiz, 

Isaac  M.  Whiting, Columbuo, 

L.  Weaver, Urbana, 

BHODS  ISLAND. 

B.  Cranston  &  Co., Providence, 

VERMONT. 

E.W.Drury, Middlebiay. 

INDIANA. 

B.  R.  Byors,  P.  M., Bloomington, 

Wm.  Riley, EvamnUle.. 

MICHIGAN. 

Mark  Norris,P.  M., TpoilantL 

A.  J.  Comfftock,  P.  M., Adrian, 

Charles  Thayer,  P.  H., Ann  Arbomr, 

Charles  T.  Gorham, 1  MarohaXL 

DISTRICT  OF  COLTTMBIA. 

;  Wm.  Taylor  &  Co., WoohingUm, 

I  Bell  4&  Entwisie, AUxandria, 

I I  NEW  HAMP8HIBS. 

!|  George  Tilden, Keene. 

N.March, Portsmontk, 


Wm.M.LynR, Atkent, 

in  Van  Nortwick, JDteMur, 

Henry  L.  Pardoe, do, 

VISSISSIPFL 

P.  A.  Foster, Clinton. 

John  Peters, yirkobmrg, 

N.  Green  North, RavmonJ, 

George  B.  Galaway, Orenada, 

MISSOUBl. 

J.  C.  Dinnles  &  Co., St.  Lonia, 

James  Fowzer  5&  Con do. 

Buckuor  &,  Jones, BowHng  Gf*n. 


J.  H.Stirmao, FayettevOU, 

LOUISIANA. 

Bravo  &  Morgan, New  OrU^n», 

CANADA. 

J.  H.  TehbetU, ^fon^reaL 

G.  F.  Payne Toronto, 


Terms.-*--*--  $5.00  a  year  in  advance, or  $3  00  for  liz  montiis. 

six  ibssls  and  a  hatf>-P<Mtaft,  9  ssats;  over  100  diIIm,  15  cents. 


^^t^Vf'L     ji/^l^C-c. 


NEW-YORK 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


JUNE,     1845. 


NEW-YORK: 

published  by  john  allen,  no.  139  nassau-street  | 
boston: 

OTia.  BBOAOSBS  k.  CO.  190  WA8HINOTOK-8TRZBT. 

PBtLADELPElA:  O.  B.  ZIEBER  ft  CO 

LONDON:   WILEY    fc  PUTNAM. 

PABT8  :  OALIONANT  ft  Ca 


1846. 


WM.  OSBOKN,  f«JWT«K. 


& 

TWENTV-SIXTH     VOLUME 

OF  THK  I 

Knickerbocket    iHaga^tni. 


Tm  TwaUy-Su^  Vbkam  of  the  Knicscrbocxbh  Magazine  commencea  on  the 
first  day  of  Jnly,  1845.  The  work  haa  been  ao  long  before  the  public,  that  the  Pub- 
iislier  deems  it  nnneceseaiy  to  set  forth  its  acknowledged  claims  to  general  favor. 
Its  list  of  contribmon,  beginning  with  Irving,  Coopia,  Paulding,  Bktant,  Hal- 
LKCK,  LoMOFELLOw,  etc.,  ctc,  nombeiB  more  than  one  hundred  writers,  and  em- 
braces  every  literary  celebrity  in  the  country,  including  several  eminent  authors 
from  abroad ;  while  in  point  of  typographical  neatness  and  beauty  the  Magazine  will 
challenge  comparison  with  any  periodical  in  the  world.  It  is  promptly  published  on 
the  first  of  each  month,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  As  evidence  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  Knickesvockkr  is  held  by  the  public,  we  annex  the  following 
recent  notices  of  the  American  preas ;  having  in  our  last  advertisement  quoted  pre- 
vious kindred  tributes  from  many  other  American  journals,  as  well  as  from  the 
London  '  Times,'  '  Examiner,'  •  Spectator/  *  AthensBum,'*  •  literary  Gazette,'  *  Morn- 
ing Chronicle',  etc. 

'  Thbrb  is  no  mictaka  ;  the  Knicxvabockkii  grows  better  and  betur  with  each  succemTe 
month  and  !■  a  credit  to  its  Editor,  who  has  th«  go^d  taatA  to  make  it,  and  to  its  subscribers, 
who  have  the  sood  taste  to  read  it.  It  is  certiiinly  the  best  of  the  American  monthlies,  and  ws 
are  jglad  to  learn  that  it  continues  iu  successful  car**er.  iu  spite  of  all  the  '  embellishments*  and 
*  prize  offers'  of  its  younger  brethren.' — Boston  Monting  Po»L 

*  Thk  Knicxkrbockxb  for  April  is  on  our  table.    The  pleasant  sossip  of  its  Editor,  with      | 
which  he  favors  his  reader*  every  month,  should  alone  make  this  Magusine  one  of  th«*  roost 
popular   in  our  land,  to  say  nothing  of  its  excellent  coutributurs  both  in  prose  and  verse.' 

Ckorletton  (5.  C.)  Courier. 

*  Mom  beautiAilIy  printed  than  any  Magazine  in  the  known  world,  and  aliounding  in  lite-  | 
rary  papers  of  the  most  graceful  order,  this  old  favorite  is  always  welcomed  to  our  desk  with  i 
cordial  greetings  and  hearts  eood  wishes.'  *No  American  periodical  has  ev^r  presented  so 
great  a  number  and  variety  or  Literary  papers,  ranging  from  grave  to  eay,  pathetic  to  humor- 
ous, from  song  to  sermon,  poem  to  critique,  essay  to  anecdote,  as  the  Knicxksbockek.*  Mts 
path  is  always  along  the  runny  side  of  life's  highway  $  gathering  flowers  of  all  hues,  now 

J  (lucking^  cypress  to  adorn  the  tomb,  now  weaving  garlands  for  living  foreheads ;  making 
riends  monthly  in  its  quiet  way,  and  making  lighter  and  betti>r,  happy  hearts  in  many  an  eve- 
ning family  circle,  with  its  lights  and  shadows  of  universal  life.*  'We  frankly  confess  to  some- 
thing more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in  the  success  of  this  perioilical  and  its  indefatigahie 
Editor.  Mr.  Clabk's  connexion  with  the  Knicxbbbocxxr  commenced  nearly  simultaneous 
with  our  own  issue  of  the  New-Yorker ;  and  through  the  years  that  have  intervened,  though 
our  personal  acquaintance  has  been  slight,  onr  fortunes  have  not  been  diMsimilsr.  an<l  our  re- 
gard for  his  Editoral  worth  has  been  ardent  and  increasing.  No  number  of  the  Knickeb- 
BOCKSB  has  been  issued  uuder  his  supervision  which  did  not  besr  indubitable  evidence  of  Edi- 
torial care,  and  anxious  thought,  and  well-directed  labor,  enstamped  on  its  pages.  We  have 
known  no  Monthly  of  this  country  or  Europe  so  well  edited^  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
term.'~JV«w.rer4e  Tritanc' 

'  Thxbx  is  a  charm  about  the  KNiCKaaaocKsa  which  attsches  to  no  other  of  our  acquaint- 
ance :  a  deference  for  the  *  Amerieam  Blaekwood'  Is  associated  with  our  early  prejudices  i  and 
now  we  hail  iu  each  sueeessive -advent  as  somethhir  irhich  brings  back  to  us  the  sunshine  of 
our  boyish  days.  Hero  it  is,  all  neat,  and  pure,  and  fresh,  just  as  it  came  to  us  years  ago ; 
and  though  it  looks  the  same — and  we  would  not  see  it  alterod  a  shade  —  it  has  grown  with  us. 
While  we  have  travelled  up  the  hill  of  life  to  manhood,  it  has  increased  in  usefulness  and  im- 
portance, until  it  has  attained  to  adult  perfection ;  and  he  who  then  occupied  that  arm-chair, 
the  youthAil  and  inexperienced  Editor,  has  grown  venerable  (not  quite !)  iu  the  literary  annals 
of  his  country.  He  was  among  the  pioneers  of  the  American  periodical  press ;  he  had  the 
prejudices  and  apathy  of  the  people  to  combat ;  and  though  numerous  contemporaries  now 
enjoy  with  him  the  encoorajrement  of  national  literature,  few  can  participate  with  him  in  the 
honor  of  its  achievement.    May  the  Editor  live  long  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  labors !'  —  Ar- 

kanaoe  JomnuU,  

Qp"  See  third  page  of  Cover, 
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ORIGINAL       PAPERS 


Abt.  L    the  polygon  PAPtlRS.    Numbbk  Fovrtsen 471 

IL    STANZAS:    TO  A  VERY  SHORT  LADY, 479 

m.    THE  DOOM  OF  MALAGA.    Br  Miss  Habt  Gaboinsr, 480 

IV.    MY  GRANE>-FATHE:R'S  FORT-FOLIO.    NuanxE  Eight 48S 
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•PsssB  fUh  from  HeUcon!  WhoHl  burl  Wlio>n  bnyf 
The  |Nr«cioas  bargain's  ehMp— in  ftiui  not  L* 

Xii»z.xaB  Babb*  AM9  Boovos  IBLmriuwMMM, 

LiTESATimfi  is  full  of  cant.  From  Canterbury  to  Canton^  the  gait 
of  Pegasus,  whether  poetic  or  *  pedestrian,'  is  invariably  that  of  a  can- 
ter. Some  cant  in  behalf  of  the  glories  of  modem  improvement,  while 
others  sing  a  canticle  to  the  mellow  splendor  of  antiquity.  I  hope  I  do 
not  reverence  antiquity  because  it  is  ancient,  any  more  than  I  worship 
the  Dagon  of  to-day,  because  it  is  but  just  erected.  But  I  can't  say. 
Very  lilely  I  cant  too.  If  so,  I  choose  to  do  it  in  praise  of  the  good  old 
ways.  Veneration  for  the  old,  and  astonishment  at  the  new,  are  antago- 
nist  principles,  which  divide  the  soul  between  them,  and  rule  in  harmo- 
nious  conflict.  Both  principles  are  strong,  and  both  are  natural.  If  I 
incline  to  the  former,  it  is  not  that  I  do  not  gaze  in  admiration  at  the 
rapid  progress  of  our  race  in  physical  discoveries,  and  glow  with  a 
rapture,  I  fear  irrational,  at  the  prospect  of  its  moral  amelioration.  Tet 
if  steam-boats  —  whose  captains  may  God  forgive  for  their  perilous 
short-comings  !  —  have  displaced  the  cumbrous  conveyances  of  old,  it 
does  not  follow  that  our  poetry  has  improved.  And  if  I  can  assign  to 
the  student  of  English  poetry  a  reason  for  <  the  faith  that  is  in  me,'  I 
shall  be  content  with  having  spoken  what  I  think  the  truth,  letting  it 
pass  for  its  value,  be  the  value  little  or  much.  It  is  very  easy  to  sneer 
at  that  spirit  as  timorous,  which  loves  old  books  and  old  notions,  and 
prefers  to  lean  on  the  experience  and  belief  of  men,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  declare  it  conscious  of  incapacity  to  form  a  judgment  for  itself  on 
any  new  production.  But  that  seems  to  me  a  far  more  timorous  and 
dependent  mind,  which  dares  not  stem  the  current  of  popular  opinion, 
and  doubt  the  infallibility  of  contemporary  taste,  when  exercised  on 
contemporary  matters. 

Arthur  Blowtrump  announces  of  Charles  Dingdong  that  he  is  the  first 
poet  of  modem  days,  a  <  bird  of  Homeric  song.'    The  opener  of  a  new 
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and  sparkling  avrnue  through  the  stars  of  the  crowded  concave  ;  and 
Charles  Dingdong,  as  in  duty  hound,  publishes  of  Arthur  Blowtnimp, 
that  he  is  the  most  imaginative  and  deeply-musing  of  modem  minds, 
alike  distinguished  for  his  profundity  as  a  thinker,  his  acumen  as  a 
critic,  and  his  perfect  mastery  of  style.  And  this  manufactured  popu- 
larity, this  interdependent  eminence,  this  partnership  reputation,  is  fre- 
quently forced  upon  us  as  the  mature  and  undisputed  decision  of  the 
age.  Beside,  is  not  all  men's  admiration  the  creature  of  sympathy  ; 
the  child  of  other  men's  wonders  ?  We  read  in  Erasmus  that  a  wag 
by  the  name  of  Poole,  when  riding  out  of  London  one  day  with  some  of 
his  acquaintances,  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  crossed  himself  in  a  pre- 
tended paroxysm  of  terror ;  for  he  beheld  a  huge,  fiery  dragon  in  the 
heavens.  His  companions  could  not  at  first  discover  the  *  whereabout' 
of  the  serpent- meteor ;  but  unwilling  to  be  thought  so  dull-eyed,  first 
one,  and  then  another,  and  at  last  all  thought  they  saw,  and  thinking, 
found  that  they  actually  could  see  the  flaming  monster  in  the  bright  blue 
sky  of  noon-day, 

*Bwiiifing  the  scaly  horror  of  hit  folded  taiL' 

And  very  oflen,  both  before  and  since  that  ludicrous  hallucination,  have 
men  seen  things  because  they  thought  that  others  saw  them.  Further- 
more, every  thing  new  pleases  the  majority,  simply  because  it  is  new  ; 
and  if  it  possess  sometiiing  of  talent,  it  will  interest  and  delight  even 
those  capable  of  forming  a  judgment.  Now  ought  you  not  to  guard 
yourself  against  this  morbid  taste  for  novelty  ;  this  restless  curiosity  to 
peruse  the  tame,  fat  features  of  every  <  parvum  in  multo'  foetus,  that 
drops  hourly  from  an  exuberantly-teeming  press  ?  Otherwise,  will  you 
not  spend  half  your  life  in  reading  new  works  in  order  to  discover 
whether  they  are  worth  reading,  and  in  devouring  that  which  is  worth- 
less, or  less  worthy  than  much  that  is  old  and  indisputably  good  ? 

There  is  another  and  a  very  strong  reason  why  you  should  prefer,  as 
familiar  friends  and  faithful  teachers,  those  whose  merits  are  incontest- 
ably  settled  by  the  consent  of  several  ages,  to  those  who  have  lately 
advanced  their  claims,  aided  by  the  passionate  feelings  of  the  moment, 
the  love  of  novelty,  the  warmth  of  friendship,  and  the  force  of  pur- 
chased puf&.  Every  generation  has  had  some  peculiar  notions  in 
respect  to  its  own  characteristic  style  of  thought  and  language  ;  notions 
enforced  upon  it  by  the  practice  of  its  master-spirit,  or  pet  writer ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  all  have  united  in  their  estimate  of  the  great 
authors  of  old,  however  widely  differing  from  their  own  contemporary 
standards  of  excellence.  Thus,  in  the  age  of  Cowley,  far-fetched  allu- 
sions, quaint  refinements,  and  the  driving  of  a  metaphor  to  the  very 
YBTg^  of  annihilation,  were  thought  admirable  efforts  of  genius.  The 
most  successful  gold-beater,  that  is  to  say,  he  who  could  hammer  out  an 
elegant  thought  to  cover  the  grea!est  possible  extent  of  surface,  was 
thought  to  be  the  most  perfect  poet  As  Cowley  himself  carried  this 
malleability  of  fancy  farther  than  any  of  his  rivals,  he  was  voted  the 
first  poet  of  his  day  :  and  yet  he  lived  in  the  age  of  Milton  and  Dryden ! 
At  the  same  time,  the  countrymen  of  Cowley  read  and  admired  the 
pure,  chaste,  simple  productions  of  the  ancients.    But  their  taste 
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80  far  vitiated  by  the  elegant  filigree-work  and  subtle  absurdities  of 
Cowley,  that  they  could  not  appreciate  contemporary  writers,  who  rose 
infinitely  above  him,  and  it  was  reserved  for  a  subsequent  age  to  discover 
the  greatness  of  Milton.  In  the  last  century,  those,  on  whom  the  mantle 
of  Pope  had  fallen  without  his  spirit,  were  delighted  with  a  cold  and 
soulless  harmony  of  sounds.  Yet  never  was  a  time,  when  the  ancient, 
as  well  as  the  earlier  modem  classics,  were  deluged  with  a  more  ceaseless 
cataract  of  praise.  A  like  utterly  perverted  taste  in  appreciating  the 
authors  of  their  day,  characterized  the  age  of  Statins  among  the  Romans, 
of  Voiture  among  the  French,  and  in  short  has  been  frequently  visible 
in  every  nation.  Now,  as  most  of  us  will  admit  that  the  Court  of  Charles 
II.,  and  the  men  of  a  large  portion  of  the  last  century  were  utterly  mis- 
taken  in  their  estimate  of  their  own  cherished  favorites,  may  it  not  be- 
come us  to  hesitate  a  little  in  forming  our  judgment  of  our  contempo- 
raries and  immediate  predecessors,  especially  when  their  charms  are  of 
that  kind,  which  so  easily  dazzles  and  deceives  ?  Let  us  not  be  in  haste 
to  deify  them,  lest  a  more  enlightened,  or  a  more  impartial  age  stigma- 
tize us  as  heretics,  or  blind  idolaters.  Let  us  not  be  over-zealous  to 
dethrone  the  ancient  Saturn  before  we  are  sure  we  have  a  veritable 
Jupiter  to  instate  in  his  place. 

Entertaining  these  general  views,  I  have  thought  I  might  amuse  my- 
self, and  perhaps  interest  and  benefit  many  lovers  of  genuine  poetry, 
by  composing  two  or  three  rambling  essays  on  the  productions  of  the 
English  Muse.  And  as  neither  my  leisure  and  health,  nor  the  circum- 
scribed  limits  and  diversified  character  of  this  Magazine,  admit  of  tech- 
nical discussion,  deep  analysis,  large  quotations  and  specific  proof,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  the  statement  of  a  few  general  facts,  princi- 
ples and  illustrations,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  will  recommend  them- 
selves  to  the  impartial  investigator,  as  rational  and  true. 

My  *  confession  of  faith/  then,  is  that  the  old  poets,  from  Spenser  to 
Cowper,  are  far  more  worthy  of  your  earnest  attention,  than  are  Scott 
and  Wordsworth,  with  their  contemporaries  and  successors,  who  gained 
so  large  honors  for  England,  and  who  found  themselves,  almost  without 
an  effort,  in  the  possession  of  so  wide,  so  immediate,  and  so  noisy  a 
renown.  In  listening  to  the  teachings  of  those  ancient  and  venerable 
masters,  you  will  be  in  a  far  safer,  and,  as  I  think,  a  far  more  instructive 
school,  than  in  abiding  the  discipline  of  this  later  academy,  with  its 
sounding  claims  and  titled  professors.  And  in  saying  this,  I  claim, 
nevertheless,  to  cherish  as  much  respect,  and  gratitude,  and  love  for 
these  latter,  as  any  rational  admirer  can  demand.  They  all  by  their 
talents,  have  been  an  honor  to  their  country,  and  some  of  them  in  their 
productions  have  proved  a  blessing  to  mankind.  They  have  enlarged 
the  bounds  of  poetry,  and  introduced  some  valuable  changes.  Above 
all,  they  awakened  the  English  Genius  from  his  sleep  of  dull  and  ser- 
vile imitation,  and  sent  the  blood  of  rejuvenescence  through  his  torpid 
limbs.  He  who  had  at  times  seemed  nearly  in  his  dotage,  awoke  from 
his  lethargy  like  a  young  and  vigorous  Samson,  and  almost  attained  his 
ancient  pride  of  strength  and  loftiness  of  stature.  His  awakening  first 
caused  by  Cowper,  was  followed  by  some  masterly  productions,  productions 
too  of  such  sudden  celebrity  and  wild-fire  spread,  that  to  be  unacquainted 
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with  them  would  argue  unpardonable  ignorance.  But  the  resuscitating 
drugs  in  that  Medean  kettle  were  quite  too  potent.  They  made  him  quite 
too  juvenile ;  a  mad  and  mighty  boy,  drunk  with  exhilarating  gas»  rioting 
in  the  excess  of  his  strength,  *  tearing  passion  to  tatters/  and  trampling 
on  Nature,  who  should  have  been  his  mistress.  Admiring  and  loving 
this  rampant,  and  mischievous,  and  prodigal  youth  for  his  many  noble 
feats,  I  yet  turn  with  warmer  love  and  deeper  admiration  to  that  calm  and 
vigorous  man,  who  lavished  not  his  energies  on  trifles,  but  suited  his 
strength  to  the  occasion,  and  married  Genius  to  Wisdom,  and  made 
Minerva  strike  rare  music  on  the  lyre  of  Apollo. 

And  now  to  the  exclusive  advocates  of  this  modem  school,  and  who 
think  it  is  destined  entirely  to  supersede  the  old  and  crumbling  college, 
of  which  Chaucer  was  the  founder,  and  whose  presidents  have  continued 
in  a  shining  and  almost  unbroken  line  to  the  days  of  Gowper,  I  have  a 
word  to  say.  You  are  quite  sure  that  your  favorites  are  the  prime 
ministers  of  nature ;  men  of  superior  genius  and  more  comprehensive 
capacity  than  their  musty  predecessors  1  <  Oh !  that  is  self-evident  to 
every  feeling  heart.'  Exactly.  But  perhaps  the  feelings  have  received 
a  perverted  bent,  and  the  decision  of  the  heart  should  always  be  ratified 
by  the  judgment  of  the  head.  Can  you  give  me  a  clear,  categorical, 
definite  statement  of  your  grounds  for  preference  ?  '  Yes :  they  have 
shaken  off  the  dull  weight  of  drowsy  centuries,  and  their  unclogged 
wings  are  ready  for  a  tireless  flight.' 

But  did  it  never  strike  you  that  this  <  weight  of  centuries  may  be  the 
frequent  teachings  of  experience ;  a  ballast  necessary  to  steady  and 
sustain  that  flight  ?  And  would  not  some  of  these  singing-birds,  in 
doubling  a  windy  promontory,  have  been  saved  from  being  blown  away 
into  the  realms  of  nonsense,  if,  like  Plutarch's  Cretan  bees,  they  had  tied 
a  few  weights  to  their  bodies  ?  Are  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century 
wise  enough  to  walk  independently  of  the  practice  or  the  counsels  of  the 
seven-and-twenty  centuries  before  them  1  Has  a  new  and  nobler  Adam 
bequeathed  his  life  and  intellect  to  a  new  and  nobler  race  ? 

<  But  they  have  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  style  of  poetry  V 

I  grant  it.  But  was  the  change  desirable  ?  That 's  the  question. 
If  they  had  merely  displaced  the  Hayleys,  and  Anna  Matildas,  and 
stupid  Delia  Crusoans  of  1760  and  1790,  their  services  to  English  litenu 
ture  would  stand  undisputed.  But  when  they  attempt  to  crowd  aside 
the  worthies  of  the  Shakspearian  and  Miltonic  and  Addisonian  eras,  I 
enter  a  demurrer.  If  the  old  authors  were  good  in  manner  and  in 
matter,  why  innovate  upon  them  ?  Why  long  for  change  as  change,  or 
aim  at  novelty  at  all,  except  so  far  as  the  independent  imitation  of  Nature 
will  produce  it  1  Was  there  any  deficiency  in  the  old  authors  ?  And 
if  any,  wherein  did  it  consist  1  Was  it  in  the  knowledge  of  character ; 
the  consistency  with  nature ;  the  fertility  of  fancy ;  the  utterance  of 
passion  ;  the  meltings  of  pathos ;  the  harmony  of  numbers ;  the  energy 
of  language  ;  the  order  of  arrangement ;  the  strength  of  reason ;  or 
the  sublimity  of  thought  ?  In  none  of  these  particulars  will  the  most 
minute  inspection  discover  any  superiority  in  the  sons  over  the  sires, 
and  in  several  of  them  a  marked  inferiority.  What !  Is  there  a  oharo. 
ber  in  the  human  heart,  which  Shakapeare  has  not  unlocked  and  rifled 
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of  its  treasures  to  enrich  his  cabinet  of  jewels  I  Is  there  a  character 
among  all  the  varieties  of  men,  which  he  has  not  portrayed  till  it  appears 
more  distinct  than  the  original ;  more  vivid  than  the  very  life  ?  Is 
there  a  passion,  which  he  has  not  embodied  in  human  action,  and  dis- 
played in  all  its  depth  and  power  ?  For  his  fancy,  may  we  not  say  in 
simplest  truth : 

*lu  flUtorinf  wioft  explore 
EerUi*!  fertbett  reelma  end  oeeen*e  wildest  ■horet* 

Is  there  any  height  still  higher  than  high  <  above  the  Aonian  mount/ 
where  Milton  soared,  singing 

*  Thinp  uaettenipted  yet  in  proee  or  rflyne  V 

Is  there  any  energy  of  language  more  energetic,  or  melody  of  music 
more  melodious  than  the  lines  of  him 

*  Who  ftd  on  thoiurhte,  that  volimtarj  mored 
Hemonioiu  nnmbenl' 

*  But,'  say  you,  *  I  compare  them  not  with  Shakspeare,  or  Milton/ 
Well,  let  Shakspeare  stand  aside :  for  he  at  least,  I  suppose,  will 

never  be  uncrowned  as  long  as  the  human  heart  shall  beat:  but 
really  I  had  begun  to  think  Milton  almost  laid  on  the  shelf.  I  close 
with  you  however,  on  our  other  classics,  and  ask  you  where  you  can 
find  nobler  heroic  lines  than  Dryden's — apart  from  his  tasteless  dra- 
mas —  where  a  smoother  flow  and  a  more  terse  compactness  than  in 
Pope  and  Gray  ;  where  a  gloomier  and  yet  more  human  sorrow  than 
in  Young's  Night  Thoughts ;  and  where  language  of  more  varied  ease, 
from  polished  elegance  to  rugged  strength,  than  in  the  various  poems  of 
the  timid  Cowper  ?  If  we  look  for  power  of  pathos ;  the  language  of 
true  and  natural  passion  ;  where  shall  we  find  more  moving  examples 
than  in  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard;  the  Ele^  in  a  Country 
Church-yard ;  The  Deserted  Village  ;  The  Hermit  of  Parnell,  or  Cow- 
per's  '  Lines  to  my  Mother's  Picture ;'  a  poem  literally  all  bathed  in 
tears  I     What  more  of  your  idols  ? 

*  Why,  they  have  introduced  into  our  language  new  measures,  and  a 
freer  system  of  versification.' 

But  had  not  our  language  already  been  woven  into  almost  every  variety 
of  verse,  which  can  be  considered  elegant  or  desirable  ?  There  is  the 
sonnet,  of  which  Milton  is  still  the  supreme  master ;  for  his  successors 
have  always  been  too  stilted  or  too  tame.  There  was  the  Spenserian 
stanza ;  the  witching  step  of  '  L'Allegro'  and  *  II  Pensieroso;'  the  free 
verse  of  Comus  and  Samson  Agonistes ;  and  the  facile  cadence  of  the 
ever  admirable  Lycidas,  and  of  the  hardly  less  wonderful  Hymn  on 
the  Nativity.  Passing  from  Milton,  look  for  a  minute  at  the  chainless 
harmony  of  Alexander's  Feast ;  the  spontaneous  flow  of  Collins'  Ode 
on  the  Passions,  and  that  exquisite  relic,  the  Ode  to  Evening ;  the  grace- 
ful and  most  Virgilian  involutions  of  Thomson ;  and  the  al»olufe 
freedom  of  Cowper's  rhythm.  Why  instance  the  diversified  metres, 
as  well  as  the  poetry,  <  more  golden  than  gold,'  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  those  sweet  old  writers,  George  Herbert,  Giles  Fletcher,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention ;  <  for  their  name  is  Legion  V    The  modern 
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poets,  then,  can  hardly  claim  to  have  unfettered  English  poetry  as  to 
rhythm ;  since  there  is  scarce  an  imaginable  metre,  which  may  not  be 
found  exemplified  with  great  harmony  and  beauty  among  the  writings 
of  their  fathers.  For  whatever  extension  they  may  have  given  to  the 
measures  of  the  English  muse,  we  are  duly  grateful.  But  the  most 
important  change,  was  that  attempted  by  Southey,  in  the  experiment  of 
writing  long  poems  in  a  kind  of  anarchical  prose,  knowing  neither  law 
nor  rule,  but  measured  off  irregularly  and  <  ad  libitum,'  at  once  passing 
beyond  the  noble  freedom  of  prose,  and  falling  short  of  the  musicd 
charm  of  poetry.  The  attempt  proved  to  be  a  failure,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  end^vor  to  engraft  .this  species  of  prose-poetry 
on  the  rugged  stock  of  our  monosyllabic  language,  is  about  as  hopeful 
an  enterprise,  as  it  would  be  to  close  the  majestic  flow  of  Latin  and 
Greek  hexameters  in  jingline  rhythms,  and  Southey's  Thalaba  and 
Curse  of  Kehama,  in  spite  of  their  fine  language  and  splendid  imagery, 
are  read  only  by  the  curious.  That,  which  the  experience  of  the 
readers  of  poetry  in  all  languages  will  prove,  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted, that  any  poem,  to  be  permanently  popular,  must  not  only  express 
poetical  thoughts,  but  be  invested  with  harmonious  rhythm.  The  greatest 
stickler  for  abstract  excellence,  will  not  love  the  figure  without  the  robe. 
All  men  feel  rhyme,  or  at  least  rhythm,  to  be  agreeable,  and  to  deny 
the  fact,  or  dispute  its  consonance  with  reason,  is  folly.  How  futile, 
then,  to  expect  that  the  heroic  measure,  and  other  measures,  whether 
in  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  of  a  regularly  recurring  consonance  of  sounds, 
or  perceptible  harmony  of  cadence,  will  ever  go  out  of  date,  and  be 
supplanted  by  those  compositions,  in  which  the  ear  can  detect  no  metre, 
or,  if  any,  only  by  a  painful  eflTort,  and  with  an  abstraction  of  the  mind 
from  the  sense  of  the  writer  in  the  search  after  the  rhythm,  and  the 
doubt  whether  he  is  reading  poetry  or  prose  !  And  this  constitutes  a 
real  and  most  obvious  objection  to  many  English  poems,  of  earlier  and  of 
later  days.  Is  there  any  other  excellence  which  you  require,  and  which 
you  miss  in  them  ? 

'  Yes !  I  miss  the  deep  probing  of  the  soul ;  the  subtle  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  our  being  ;  the  dreamy  reveries  on  the  undefined  and 
undefinable  emotions  of  the  spirit ;  the  Orphic  hints  at  the  mysteries  of 
our  strange,  psychological  existence.'  Ah,  well !  This,  I  believe,  you 
will  not  find  in  them.  The  kind  of  poetry  you  wish  may  be  obtained, 
I  presume,  by  taking  the  beautiful,  but  aimless  vagaries  of  the  gifted 
Shelly,  the  poetic  prose  of  Coleridge's  Table  Talk  and  Friend,  and  the 
prosaic  poetry  of  the  Excursion,  and  fusing  them  together  '  in  a  kind  of 
witches'  caldron,  when  after  many  years  of  <  double,  double,  toil  and 
trouble,'  you  may  catch  a  half-glimpse  of  what  they  supposed  they 
meant  in  their  eloquent  rantings.  But  I  willingly  grant  that  in  our 
well-beloved  friends,  the  old  English  classics,  you  can  find  nothing  of 
this  philosophical  poetry,  or  poetic  philosophy,  which  bears  so  strong  an 
affinity  to  those  reasonings  '  which  darken  counsel  by  words  without 
wisdom/  once  spoken  of  by  the  puzzled  Scotchman,  who  said,  *  when 
a  man  dinna  ken  what  he  means  himsel',  and  naebody  else  kens,  they 
call  it  metaphysics*  They  were  neither  Mystics  nor  Gnostics.  They 
attempted  not   to  popularize  in   rhyme  the  sublimated  philosophy  of 
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Plato,  nor  reduced  to  poetry  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  Their  highest 
conceptions  were  only  common  sense  etherealized.  They  had  not  been 
inoculated  with  neological  divinity,  or  mesmerized  with  super-rational 
transcendentalism.  What  they  believed,  they  comprehended ;  what 
they  aimed  at,  they  knew  ;  what  they  felt,  they  wrote.  They  caught 
no  ecstatic  glimpses  of  that  double-natured  and  shifting  '  tertium-quid/ 
invisible  to  vulgar  eyes,  which  hangs  somewhere  between  something 
and  nothing.  They  attempted  not  to  explain  what  by  its  nature  is  in- 
explicable, or  hint  wisely  at  mysteries,  which  they  could  only  hint  at. 
The  visible  appearances  of  the  world  without,  and  the  sensible  move- 
ments of  the  world  within,*were  the  themes  of  all  their  writings,  ebjec- 
tive  or  subjective.  The  emotions  which  gushed  up  ebullient  and  spon- 
taneous from  the  well-spring  of  their  hearts,  they  transfused  into  the 
hearts  of  others,  and  with  this  they  were  sa4isfied.  And  where  among 
later  productions  (unless  it  be  in  those  of  the  old-school  style,  such  as 
The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  Human  Life,)  are  to  be  found  the  extended 
poems.of  a  grand  but  definite  and  rational  scope,  whose  outline  encom- 
passes a  great  and  worthy  field,  and  whose  filling-up  is  wrought  with 
minute  and  careful  accuracy,  like  the  Essay  on  Man ;  the  Night 
Thoughts;  the  Seasons;  the  Traveller;  the  Deserted  Village,  and 
several  of  Cowper's  Poems  ?  I  have  looked  in  vain.  The  poems  of 
Campbell,  Rogers,  and  Crabbe,  are  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  account, 
because,  as  before  hinted,  their  writings  are  essentially  after  the  old 
models.  Of  the  remaining  poets  of  modern  England,  the  only  ones, 
who  can  advance  their  claims  in  rivalry  with  the  authors  of  the  fine 
old  poems  mentioned  above,  are  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  and  some 
might  say  Southey  and  Shelley.  As  for  Moore,  Wilson,  Keats,  White, 
Hemans,  etc.,  etc.,  in  regard  to  any  thing  but  fugitive  poems,  they  are 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Most  of  my  readers  will  join  me  in 
throwing  out  of  the  contest  Southey  and  Shelley.  As  to  Scott,  his  two 
principal  poems,  Marmion  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  are  nothing 
more  than  novels,  fertile  in  pleasing  incident  and  natural  description, 
and  clothed  in  easy,  spirited,  and  sometimes  captivating  verse.  They 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  loflier  efforts  of  the  Epic  muse,  which  a 
genteel  and  graceful  melodrame  bears  to  a  stern,  high  tragedy  of  old. 
Loth  am  I  to  depreciate  even  the  poetry  of  the  Scottish  magician,  though 
I  much  prefer  his  rich  and  pictured  prose.  But  surely  I  may  say  that 
no  man  ever  rose  from  his  poems  with  an  impression  of  majesty  and 
power,  such  as  he  feels  af^er  reading  the  Night  Thoughts,  or  the  Seasons. 
In  reference  to  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  I  have  much  to  say  hereafler. 
But  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  those  older  poems  have  a  definite 
aim,  a  vigorous  coloring,  and  a  healthy  tone.  They  did  not  guide  their 
course  by  vague  impulse,  and  leave  their  meaning  to  dubious  conjec- 
ture, as  is  done  in  some  aimless  excursions  of  roving  genius.  Their 
Pegasus  could  fly ;  but  they  thought  it  necessary  to  bridle  him,  lest 
their  ride  should  be  like  Phaeton's  of  old,  ending  in  discomfiture  and 
ruin. 

Coleridge  might,  perhaps,  have  been  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  The  sublime  '  Hymn  at  Sunrise  in  the  Valley  of 
Chamouni,'  the  wizard  <  Christabel,'  the  awful  '  Rime  of  the  Auntient 
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Marinere,'  and  <  Genevieve/  of  all  love-verses  '  most  musical,  most 
melancholy/  are  ample  evidence  of  splendid  imagination,  and  perfect 
mastery  of  language.  For  these  we  may  well  forgive  his  endless 
egotism,  his  mystified  Platonism,  and  incomprehensihle  metaphysics. 
Could  he  have  refrained  from  prying  by  the  aid  of  opinion  into  the 
arcana  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  mysteries  of  our  complicated  life, 
he,  in  his  true  vocation  of  poet,  might  have  struck  a  harp 

'Thi  iwMtert  of  a  thooMnd ahoHii' 

But  Grerman  speculations  bewildered  his 'noble  genius,  and  looking 
through  a  smoked  glass  at  the  sun  of  some  alchemic,  universal  science, 
dimmed  his  clear  and  beautiful  vision.  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  are 
always  inseparably  associated  in  my  mind,  b^  from  their  early  in* 
timacy,  and  because  they  both  have  filled  their  writings  with  intima- 
tions that  they  had  discovered,  in  fact,  systematized  a  pMlosophy,  whose 
principles,  in  their  particular  application,  would  regenerate,  not  poetry 
alone,  but  also  the  whole  science  of  human  society  and  of  human  life. 
With  vain  anxiety  I  have  searched  through  their  writings,  in  the  at- 
tempt  to  discover  and  reunite  this  system,  if  any  such  there  were.  In 
the  Table  Talk  and  The  Friend,  I  find  many  obscure  oracles,  which 
may  rank  with  the  unfulfilled  and  uninterpreted  prophecies  of  Ezekiel. 
Also  in  the  Excursion,  and  other  philosophical  poems  pf  Wordsworth,  I 
find  many  high  thoughts  and  wise  counsels,  which,  however,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  true,  correspond,  in  all  save  their  modeof  enunciation,  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  with  the  sentiments  of  the  wise  and  good  of 
all  ages.  But  I  cannot  find,  and  I  think  the  '  initiated'  cannot  find  in 
the  writings  of  either  of  them,  a  full  and  new  system  of  poetical  or 
social  doctrine.  And  I  say  further,  that  he  who  believes  this  world  has 
slumbered  until  now  in  ignorance  of  philosophy,  whether  poetical, 
social,  moral  or  religious,  and  who  supposes  or  pretends  that  he  has  dis^ 
covered  a  new  and  true  philosophy,  is,  either  intentionally  or  unintentioo- 
ally,  a  quack.  A  man  may  present  the  great  truths  of  life  and  of  art  in  a 
clearer  or  more  attractive  manner  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  but 
a  new  system  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be  invented.  If  Wordsworth 
had  discovered  one,  why  did  he  not  neglect  his  minor  poems  and  com- 
plete the  Excursion,  the  vehicle  select^  by  himself  for  this  new  and 
wondrous  revelation? 

I  have  been  so  deeply  impressed,  at  time,  with  the  beautifbl  imagin- 
ings and  heartfelt  enthusiasm  displayed  in  many  passages  of  their 
writings,  that  in  saying  aught  to  disparage  the  merits  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  I  almost  feel  as  if  I  were  a  cold  and  sceptical  blasphemer. 
But  my  own  reason  rebukes  my  feelings,  and  tells  me  that  the  numerous 
lines  of  light  traceable  in  their  poetry  and  poeticized  philosophy,  are  too 
straggling  and  indefinite  to  discover  much  beside  themselves.  Thej 
are  such  as  sun-beams  might  be,  when  separated  from  the  sun.  They 
cross  and  intermingle  with  each  other,  shedding  the  beauty  of  light  and 
warmth  on  many  a  secret  recess  and  gloomy  comer  of  our  miorooosm ; 
but  they  reveal  only  corners  ;  they  show  us  only  one  thing  at  a  time ; 
they  give  us  no  connected  view ;  and  we  can  ferm  therefrom  no  foil 
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system,  whether  of  thought  or  of  action.  If  they  were,  as  their  ad- 
mirers assert,  the  great  apostles  of  a  new  and  more  humanized  poetic 
gospel,  as  warm  as  loVe  and  wide  as  the  world,  why  did  they  not  give 
it  a  clear  and  tangible  shape  ;  why  not  digest  it  in  a  creed  of  compre- 
hensive and  comprehensible  meaning,  needing  no  commentary  but  the 
commentary  of  the  heart  ?  But  in  their  '  pregnant  hints'  and  oracular 
pointings  at  lonely  truths,  long  buried  in  night,  but  of  universal  appli- 
cation and  renovating  power,  the  intellect  is  so  often  bewildered  in  the 
search  for  a  mystic  '  je  ne  sais  quoi,'  that  the  heart  has  frequently  no 
time  to  be  affected.  The  springing  feelings  struggle  with  the  puzzled 
judgment,  and  the  affections  are  afraid  to  sympathize  at  all,  lest  they 
should  sympathize  with  the  sublime  of  nonsense.  They  had  the  power 
of  mind  and  the  compass  of  language,  to  weave  a  perfect  and  intelligi- 
ble  system,  if  they  had  any,  and  where  they  hardly  made  themselves 
comprehended  by  others,  I  infer  that  they  scarce  understood  themselves. 
If  they  had  not  the  ability  to  unite  the  scattered  pillars  and  architraves 
in  a  finished  temple,  how  could  they  expect  th«ir  readers  to  possess  and 
exercise  that  disposing  and  synthetic  skill  ?  These  disjointed  frag- 
ments can  scarce  excite  any  other  emotion  than  one  mingled  of  admira- 
tion, bewilderment,  and  regret.  And,  furthermore,  how  could  a  new 
system,  even  if  a  true  one,  ever  become  either  popular  or  useful,  if  the 
mastery  of  it  requires  such  long  and  intense  application,  and  if,  to  bor- 
row  Wordsworth's  own  beautiful  words  in  his  lines  on  a  poet : 

'  And  yott  must  inoio  »t,  ero  to  you 
It  will  seem  worthy  of  your  lovel' 

To  conclude  for  the  present.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  a  soul 
born  in  the  dark  ages,  and  transmitted,  modo  Pyikagorico,  into  a  body 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  must  say  that,  so  far  as  the  Lake  School 
started  a  new  system  of  poetico-social  philosophy,  or  philosophico-social 
poetry,  I  believe  its  depth  consisted  in  the  profundity  of  unfathomable 
nonsense.  That  men  of  their  beauty  and  capacity  of  mind  could  medi- 
tate  for  years  on  exalted  subjects,  without  leaving  in  their  writings 
numerous  traces  of  originality  and  power,  would  be  impossible.  And 
we  do  find  many  new  things  said  in  a  new  manner ;  many  passages 
which  speak  directly  and  earnestly  to  every  mind  and  every  heart. 
But,  whatever  they  or  their  exclusive  worshippers  may  have  thought, 
those  passages  were  the  offspring  of  that  same  high  philosophy,  which 
has  prompted  the  great  writers  of  every  age.  They  were  constructed 
by  the  old  and  eternal  principles  of  art :  they  appeal  to  the  old  and  un- 
changeable feelings  of  our  nature ;  and  they  have  been  and  will  be 
admired  like  all  other  writings  which  unite  thought  with  passion,  eno- 
ble  harmony  by  reason,  and  impregnate  eloquence  with  truth.  More 
anon.  poi.tooji. 


TO    A  VBHT   SHOBT   LADY. 


You  're  exceedingly  short ;  that  no  one  denies; 

But  provident  Nature  is  not  in  the  wron^ ; 
No  matter  how  much  you  are  lacking  in  tue, 

It  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  length  of  your  tongue. 
YOL.  zxv.  62 
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THB        DOOM        OF       MALAGA 


■  T     UXnX    OAXSXVSIL 


T  WIS  the  Chrutian  monarch's  triumph  day. 
And  thooflandi thronged  his  pageant  way; 
Briffht  shieldt  were  iushing  to  the  light. 
And  burnished  spears  on  erery  height 
Reflected  back  the  silveiy  gleam 
Of  breaking  wave  and  guuicing  stream. 
The  fiery  sMeds  in  war  array, 
And  restless  as  the  ocean  spray. 
Bore  gallant  knight  and  cavalier 
From  fields  that  glowed  with  crimson  n 
The  cymbal's  tone  and  trumiiet's  Mart 
Pealed  as  the  steel-clad  warrion  past ; 
And  the  wild  clarion's  fitful  swell 
Rose  on  the  air,  where  erst  the  sell  * 
And  Moorish  bom  rung  loud  and  free. 
O'er  mount  and  lake,  o'er  vale  and  sea. 
On,  on  they  swept,  the  red  cross  gleamed, 
And  waving  plume  and  bamier  streamed ; 
Till  pausing  in  triumphal  state 
Beneath  the  captive  city's  gate. 
They  planted  on  the  tower-capped  wall 
The  sacred  emblem  of  its  fall. 

*Room  for  the  conoueror !  room !' 

And  crowds  went  forth  to  hear  their  doom. 

The  faltering  step  of  age  was  there. 

The  furrowed  brow  and  silver  hair ; 

And  childhood's  Uaht  and  joyous  form. 

That  heeded  not  the  cominc  storm. 

Stem  warriors  moved  in  silence  by. 

With  flushing  cheek  and  downcast  eye ; 

And  youths  and  maidens  swept  along, 

Amici  that  crowd  a  {graceful  throng: 

There  many  a  weeping  mother  prest 

fler  infant  closer  to  her  breast. 

And  ever  on  the  troubled  air 

Went  up  the  tones  of  wild  despdr. 

As  mournful  as  the  sear  leaf's  sigh, 

When  autumn  dirges  fill  the  sky. 

*  Oh,  wo !  for  our  country ;  wo,  wo  to  the  day 

When  the  Spaniard  came  down  in  his  battle  array: 

The  red  hoof  of  war  followed  fast  on  his  track, 

Our  armies  were  driven  like  dry  leaves  back; 

Our  children  must  rest  in  the  captive's  grave. 

And  the  sword  of  the  despot  hang  over  our  bimva. 

*Wo !  wo!  for  our  city,  the  valiant  and  free; 
What  now  is  thy  strength  and  thy  glory  to  thee  f 
The  spoiler  has  cast  o'er  thy  rampMts  a  chain. 
And  tny  warriors  sleep  on  the  wide  trampled  plaia. 
Alas !  for  thy  greatness,  thy  beauty  and  fame  1 
The  home  of  our  fathers  will  live  out  in  name.* 

They  reached  the  Alcazaba's  steep. 
Those  throngs  on  throngs  in  phalanx  deep; 
And  paused  to  hear  the  fiat  dread. 
Less  like  the  living  than  the  dead, 
So  stamped  each  pallid  cheek  and  eye 
With  the  signet  aeal  of  misery. 

•  An  lastnuaeat  of  ourtisl  masic  saioag  the  Moors. 
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Nor  shriek,  nor  moan,  nor  whisper  load 
Was  heard  amid  that  gathered  crowd; 
A  hollow  moan  was  on  the  breese, 
Sach  as  is  borne  from  waiting  seas; 
And  a  restless  swayin^^  to  and  fro 
Told  of  the  inward  strife  of  wo ; 
Such  as  we  mark  on  the  ocean's  crest 
When  storms  are  cradled  on  its  breast. 
Ere  they  mount  on  pinion  swift  and  free, 
And  gather  strengtli  o'er  the  waste  to  flee. 

Now  most  the  herald's  voice  proclaim. 
The  conqueror's  will,  the  captive's  shame. 
Have  ye  ever  seen,  when  storms  rage  high. 
And  pealing  thunders  wake  the  sky. 
As  fire  from  the  lightning's  wing  is  shed 
O'er  the  fitful  tempest's  oath  of  dread, 
A  quivering  line,  intensely  bright. 
Speed  to  the  oak  on  the  mountain  height, 
Whose  lofty  head  and  stalwart  form 
Has  braved  for  years  the  raginff  storm. 
Rending  each  giant  limb  from  limb. 
Leave  a  lifeless  mass  in  the  forest  dim  ? 
So  went  those  words  to  each  heart  that  day, 
Quenchinff  the  founts  in  its  depths  that  play ; 
Rending  toe  chords  of  the  spirit^lvre 
With  tempest-breath  and  hand  ot  fire ; 
They  left  no  hope  to  prompt  a  prayer. 
No  leaf  to  fan  the  desert  air. 
Oh !  worse  than  death  to  spirits  brave, 
That  doom  to  live  a  branded  slave ; 
To  mark  the  wild  bird's  glancing  eye 
And  .soaring  wing  sweep  o'er  the  sky ; 
The  fflad  streams  hastening  o'er  the  main; 
And  feel  beneath  a  galling  chain. 
The  aspirations  strong  and  high 
That  haunt  the  soul  condemned  to  die. 
With  palsied,  lingering  step  and  slow, 
Bowed  down  beneath  their  weight  of  wo. 
They  turned  once  more  to  seek  the  hearth 


Ana  homes  that  smiled  upon  their  birth. 

Beneath  a  lofty  pillar's  shade 

A  single  horseman  stood. 

With  dark  and  moody  brow,  and  gaied 

On  that  vast  multitade. 

Not  he  to  Christian  valor  bent, 

But  all  too  late  his  armament 

Through  strife  and  blood  had  fought  its  way, 

To  save  his  native  halls  that  day : 

Awhile  he  gazed  o'er  lake  and  skv. 

On  spire  ami  dome  and  tmret  hign. 

Till  marking  where  the  red  cross  shooa. 

With  flashing  eye  and  fearless  tone. 

Swore  by  the  death-man  of  his  sire. 

By  Mecca's  tomb  ana  altar-fire. 

By  the  pale  crescent  trampled  low 

Beneath  the  charges  of  the  foe. 

To  sheathe  his  cimeter's  bright  creat 

Within  each  hated  Christian's  breast ; 

To  scouive  them  from  his  natal  air. 

Or  pour  his  last  red  life-drop  there. 

'T  was  eve :  from  yonder  vaulted  arch 

Night  looked  with  placid  eye ; 
And  glorious  was  the  starry  march 

O'er  the  broad  plains  on  high: 
The  crested  mountain's  snowy  height 

Watched  o'er  the  fields  below, 
Am  haughty  spirits  mark  the  flight 

And  strife  of  hmnan  wo. 
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There,  'nenth  the  raoopartB  of  his  I&nd 
The  Moorish  chieftain  ranged  his  band. 
No  trumpet's  wild  and  stirrinff  peal. 
Nor  war-drum's  note,  nor  olaih  of  steel, 

Was  on  that  mountain  air; 
But  swift  and  still,  in  close  vmcft 
like  lofty  thoughts  on  their  soaring  way, 

They  trod  the  forest  there. 
And  when  the  gleaming  stan  looked  down 
From  midni|Fht^  dark  and  jewelled  crown, 
They  swept  like  spectres  from  the  dead, 
Bv  some  unearthly  influence  led. 

To  meet  the  startled  foe : 
And  stronir  men  bowed  beneath  tbehr  might. 
As  fast  before  the  tempest's  flight 

Autumnal  leaves  fall  low. 
And  soon  upon  that  fated  field. 
With  shivered  lance  and  broken  shield. 

The  dauntless  leaders  met; 
And  paused  not  from  the  fearful  strife. 
Till  each  strong  arm  and  form  of  life 

In  Death's  embrace  was  set. 
Then  Freedom's  star  went  down  on  high. 
Then  waned  the  crescent  from  the  sky. 

And  left  to  that  fair  land 
Nought  but  the  records  of  her  brave ; 
The  darinc  might  and  mountain-grave 

Of  that  devoted  band. 


MY      GRAN  D-F  A  T  H  E  R'8      P  O  R  T -F  O  L  I  O. 


VOlfBBJt     BXORT. 


THE     DYSPEPTIC     STUDENT. 


June  6.  —  My  friend  M  — —  called  this  morning,  and  spent  full  three 
hours  with  me  in  the  study.  He  evidently  grows  worse  and  worse. 
I  never  saw  him  so  low-spirited  and  nervous  before.  He  has  talked 
about  nothing  else  than  his  own  maladies  and  miseries.  I  cannot  recol- 
lect that  he  has  smiled,  I  am  certain  he  has  not  laughed,  during  the  whole 
interview.  And  yet  he  has  been  more  than  usually  eloquent,  descanting 
on  his  own  infirmities  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  better  theme.  He  has 
argued  like  an  advocate  to  prove  to  me  that  he  is  the  most  wretched  and 
worthless  of  men.  He  has  seemed  to  find  pleasure,  and  to  lose  his  dole- 
ful consciousnesss,  only  in  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has  defamed 
himself  and  portrayed  his  wretchedness  both  of  body  and  soul.  It  was 
manifest  enough  that  the  cause  of  his  troubles  was  imaginary,  by  the 
very  ingenuity  which  he  displayed  in  making  out  his  deplorable  case. 
He  forgot  that  the  reality  and  depth  of  misery  are  never  measured  by 
the  multitude  of  words  ;  that  the  sorest  distresses  are  revealed  by  the 
simplest  speech,  if  they  are  revealed  at  all. 

But  while  I  could  have  smiled  at  his  tale  of  unsubstantial  horrors,  I 
could  have  wept  to  think  that  so  noble  a  soul  should  be  the  slave  of  such 
contemptible  humors,  and  led  captive  by  such  tormenting  shadows. 
Por  M has  a  noble  soul.     I  have  known  him  vigorous  in  action ; 
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sound  in  judgment ;  wise  in  counsel ;  warm  and  true  in  friendship. 
He  is  something  of  a  philosopher  withal,  and  what  is  more,  a  Christian. 
And  even  this  very  hour  —  himself  out  of  the  question  —  he  would 
sweetly  discourse  of  the  Divine  benignity  ;  sketch  to  a  mournful  friend 
enchanting  pictures  of  the  beauty  and  hope  of  life,  and  unveil  to  the 
clouded  eye  a  thousand  hidden  springs  of  joy  covered  up  along  the  path- 
way of  every  weary  traveller  of  the  earth.  If  I  were  downcast  my- 
self, I  would  go  to  him  for  cheer,  who  cannot  cheer  himself. 

Poor  M  — *-* !  he  is  indeed  in  a  sad  plight ;  bent  on  tormenting  him- 
self,  and  what  is  worse,  making  a  virtue  of  his  self-castigation.  I  have 
tried  to  convince  him  that  he  is  not  singular  in  this  his  malady  of  soul ; 
that  almost  every  thinker  and  student,  from  Ecclesiastes  to  himself^  has 
passed  through  the  same  clouds  and  the  same  fearful  baptism.  I  have 
tried  to  explain  to  him  that  the  Flesh  and  the  Devil  always  wage  a  long 
warfare  with  the  Spirit  that  would  mount  to  light  and  virtue.  I  have 
sought  to  teach  him  that  they  often  make  their  head-quarters  the  Stomach, 
and  take  possession  of  the  digMtive  organs^  as  the  parts  of  the  man  which 
have  been  most  neglected  and  abused,  and  which  nevertheless  exert  a 
commanding  influence  upon  the  citadel  of  life.  I  have  ventured  to 
surest  to  him  that  hot  biscuits  and  Cuba  sweet-meats,  which  to  the  maw 
of  a  dike-digger  would  be  mere  innocent  play-things,  in  the  ventricle  of 
the  scholar,  are  often  the  very  van-guard  of  Satan.  I  have  endeavored, 
like  any  physician,  to  convince  him  that  gloomy  fancies  and  evil  thoughts 
are  engendered  in  the  close  and  bookish  atmosphere  of  the  study,  and 
black  vapors  bom  under  the  influence  of  the  flickering  midnight  taper, 
which  would  never  assail  his  mind  abroad  in  the  free  air,  inquiring  for 
wisdom  in  God's  immeasurable  and  various  book,  under  the  natural  and 
cheering  light  of  the  sun  knd  stars.  I  have  insisted  to  him  that  the 
best  soul  in  the  world  cannot  find  satisfaction  in  forever  examining  and 
reflecting  upon  itself,  and  indeed  is  not  worth  looking  at  all  the  time ; 
but  must  feed  itself  from  other  natures,  and  lose  its  self-consciousness 
in  tracing  and  admiring  the  handiwork  and  perfections  of  the  Creator, 
and  going  out  sympathetically  toward  its  fellows  in  the  flesh.  I  have 
told  him,  from  experience,  that  it  is  often  better  to  flee  from  the  busy 
devil  of  the  mind,  when  he  comes  upon  one  in  weakness,  like  an  *  armed 
man,'  than  to  sit  solitary,  and  gratify  the  foul  fiend  by  engaging  with 
him  in  unequal  fight.  I  confessed,  morever,  that  sometimes,  when  I  had 
suspected  an  attack  of  the  adversary,  under  the  advantage  of  studious 
exhaustion,  or  when  I  had  stumbled  upon  him  while  pushing  my  specu- 
lations too  far,  I  had  started  up  suddenly  from  my  chair,  overturning 
table  and  books  in  my  precipitate  retreat,  and  rushed  for  protection  to 
the  company  of  some  careless  being ;  if  it  were  not  a  child,  then  a 
canary  or  a  dog,  or  a  fly  washing  himself  complacently  in  the  sunshine ; 
with  whom  straightway  my  soul  joined  in  league  against  its  pursuer, 
and  felt  itself  reassured  again. 

And  lest  all  the  suggestions  of  comfort  that  my  own  ingenuity  could 
devise  should  prove  of  none  eflect,  I  took  down  the  book  of  a  thinker, 
with  whom  my  friend  has  more  sympathy  than  I  have,  and  read  to  him 
how  Schiller  conducted  himself  when  a  similar  but  more  grievous 
malady  had  laid  upon  him  its  '  ever-galling  burthen.' 
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<  At  DO  period  of  Schiller's  history  does  the  native  nobleness  of  his 
character  appear  so  decidedly  as  now  in  this  season  of  silent,  unwit- 
nessed heroism,  when  the  dark  enenoy  dwelt  within  himself,  unconquer- 
able, yet  ever  to  be  kept  at  bay.  We  have  medical  evidence  that 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  not  a  rooment^uld  have  been  free  from 
pain.  Yet  he  utters  no  complaint.  We  see  him  cheerful,  laborious ; 
scarcely  ever  speaking  of  his  maladies.  Nay,  his  highest  poetical  per- 
formances, we  may  say  all  that  are  truly  poetical,  belong  to  that  era. 
If  we  recollect  how  many  poor  valetudinarians,  Rousseaus,  Cowpers, 
and  the  like,  men  otherwise  of  fine  endowments,  dwindle  under  the 
influence  of  nervous  disease  into  pining  wretchedness,  some  into  mad- 
ness itself;  and  then  that  Schiller,  under  the  like  influence  wrote  some 
of  his  deepest  speculations  and  all  his  genuine  dramas,  from  Wallen- 
stein  to  Wilhelm  Tell,  we  shall  the  better  estimate  his  merit&' 

I  showed  him  also  what  Schiller  himself  said  of  one  in  the  like  con- 
dition :  '  Wo  to  him  if  his  will  falter,  if  his  resolution  fail,  and  his  spirit 
bend  its  neck  to  the  yoke  of  this  enemy.  Idleness  and  a  disturbed 
imagination  will  gain  the  mastery  of  him,  and  let  loose  their  thousand 
fiends  to  harass  him,  to  torment  him  into  madness.  Alas !  the  bondage 
of  Algiers  is  freedom  compared  with  this  of  the  sick  man  of  genius, 
whose  heart  has  fainted  and  sunk  beneath  its  load.  His  clay  dwelling 
is  changed  into  a  gloomy  prison  ;  every  nerve  has  become  an  avenue 
of  disgust  or  anguish,  and  the  soul  sits  within,  in  her  melancholy  lone- 
liness, a  prey  to  the  spectres  of  despair,  or  stupified  with  excess  of 
sufiering ;  doomed  as  it  were  to  a  life  in  death,  to  a  consciousness  of 
agonized  existence,  without  the  consciousness  of  power  which  should 
accompany  it.' 

NoTB. — The  above  is  extracted  from  the  old  gentleman's  diary.  What 
effect  the  advice  of  my  good  grand-father  produced  upon  his  dyspeptic 

friend,  does  not  directly  appear ;  but  as  M is  frequently  alluded  to 

in  other  pages  of  the  diary,  and  sometimes  in  connexion  with  employ- 
ments and  relaxations  that  pre-suppose  a  healthy  and  happy  mind,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  lived  through  his  dyspeptic  troubles,  as  thousands 
have  done  before  and  since,  and  became  as  cheerful  and  well  as  could 
be  expected  of  one  who,  my  grand-father  more  than  hints,  was  over 
fond  of  <  hot  biscuits  and  Cuba  sweet-meats.' 


HOSPITALITY. 

In  the  •  Memoires*  of  De  Tott,  a  story  is  told  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  Tartars,  which  is  worthy  of  being  wrought  with  threads  of  gold  on 
silken  tablets,  and  hung  up  at  the  fireside  of  every  house.  The  exact 
words  of  the  original  have  escaped  my  memory,  but  their  purport  is  not 
to  be  forgotten. 

The  French  resident  to  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  while  travelling 
through  Tartary,  on  his  route  to  Constantinople,  having  arrived,  toward 
dusk,  at  a  village  in  Bessarabia,  was  surprised  to  find  the  proprietor  of 
every  house  standing  at  his  door.     He  selected  for  his  host  a  venerable 
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old  man,  whose  amiable  appearance  attracted  him,  and  begged  an  ex. 
planation  of  the  custom  which  had  excited  his  curiosity. 

Old  Man.  Our  eagerness  to  show  ourselves  at  our  doors  is  only  to 
prove  to  the  traveller  that  our  houses  are  inhabited.  The  uniformity 
of  our  tenements  puts  us  all  on  a  footing  of  equality.  No  building  is 
outwardly  more  inviting  than  another,  and  therefore  I  count  that  my 
good  star  alone  has  procured  me  the  happiness  of  having  you  for  my 
guest.     We  all  consider  the  exercise  of  hospitality  as  a  privilege. 

Frenchman.  But,  pray  tell  me,  would  you  treat  all  travellers  with 
the  same  humanity  ? 

Old  Man.  The  only  distinction  we  make  is,  that  if  the  traveller  be 
rich,  our  delicacy  to  one  another  and  to  him  prompts  us  to  wait  motion, 
less  at  our  doors  until  he  has  made  his  own  selection  of  a  resting-place ; 
but,  if  he  be  poor  and  miserable,  we  all  run  out  to  meet  him,  as  soon 
as  he  appears  in  sight  —  for  poverty  often  renders  men  timid  and  dif. 
lident ;  and  in  this  case,  the  pleasure  of  assisting  him  is  the  right  of 
the  person  whb  reaches  him  first 

Fbenchhan.  The  law  of  Mohammed  cannot  be  followed  with  greater 
exactitude. 

Old  Man.  Nay,  we  do  not  believe  that  in  exercising  our  hospitality 
we  obey  this  divine  law.  We  are  men  before  we  are  Mahometans. 
Humanity  has  dictated  our  customs,  and  they  are  more  ancient  than  the 
law. 

In  reading  such  a  story  as  this,  one  cannot  help  feeling  very  deeply 
the  sad  effect  which  an  advance  of  civilization  has  produced  upon  the 
excellent  virtue  —  hospitality.  Whatever  advantages  and  additional 
graces  have  followed  in  the  train  of  what  is  called  <  progressive  refine* 
ment,'  society  has  undeniably  been  leaving  behind  one  of  the  most 
precious  of  the  heart's  ornaments,  and  of  the  most  natural,  noble,  and 
useful  manifestations  of  benevolence.  When  the  covering  of  the  hut 
was  thatched,  and  the  floor  of  trodden  clay,  the  door  was  always  open, 
and  the  stranger  welcome.  The  measure  of  our  hospitality  seems  to 
contract  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  our  accommodations  and 
means  for  exercising  it.  Rich  carpets  must  not  be  soiled  by  the  dusty 
feet  of  the  way-farer.  Marble  halls  are  for  the  admiration  of  the  rich. 
The  more  spacious  and  splendid  the  house,  the  more  exclusive  the  en- 
tertainment ;  the  more  select  the  circle  that  can  find  admission.  We 
could  share  our  pallets  of  straw  with  the  weary,  but  beds  of  down  are 
not  for  way-worn  limbs.  We  build  hospitals  and  alms-houses,  that  we 
may  keep  our  houses  and  tables  to  ourselves ;  that  the  sick  and  misera- 
ble may  have  a  place  where  to  lay  their  heads,  which  it  would  be  so 
inconvenient  and  unhandsome  to  shelter  and  tend  under  our  own  roo6. 
To  the  extent  of  visiting  the  sick  and  imprisoned,  our  humanity  can 
stretch ;  but  whose  charity  swells  to  the  breadth  of  taking  the  stranger 
in? 

*  Hospitality,*  said  an  old  writer,  <  was  once  a  reUque  of  gentry,  and 
a  known  cognizance  to  all  ancient  houses,  and  great  mansions  were  at 
first  formed  so  spacious  to  relieve  the  poor  and  such  needful  passengers 
as  travelled  by  them.    But  now,  they  are  of  no  use  save  as  way-marks 
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to  direct  them.'  He  might  hare  added,  and  aa  great  staring  signs  to 
show  them  where  they  must  not  halt. 

An  early  English  poet,  whose  heart  was  as  great  as  his  wit,  com- 
plaining of  a  similar  degeneracy  in  the  rich  country  gentlemen  of  his 
time,  speaks  of  the  <  towered  chimneys'  of  their  mansions,  as  having 
originally  been  -^  what  he  thinks  they  ought  to  be  always  —  *  the  wind- 
pipes of  good  hospitality.'  We  can  easily  imagine  the  delight  of  the 
tired  pilgrim  of  old,  when  he  came  within  sight  of  these  '  towered  chim- 
neys, with  their  blue  flags  waving  free  welcome  to  warm  firesides, 
where  there  was  a  seat  waiting  for  him,  and  to  loaded  tables  where 
there  was  bread  enough  and  to  spare.  But  pilgrims  have  changed 
since  those  hospitable  days.  So  too  have  the  gentry  and  their  gentle 
daughters,  who  used  to  be  their  entertainers.  We  find  little  that  is 
romantic,  although  occasionally  something  of  the  picturesque^  in  the 
itinerant  begger  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  overmuch  of  which 
the  wandering  minstrel  would  love  to  sing,  in  the  '  manor  lords'  of  this 
age  of  economical  philanthropy  and  fastidious  mercy.     * 

That  man  has  missed  for  himself  a  choicer  happiness  than  he  has 
failed  to  impart,  who  has  never  seen  the  smiling  gratitude  of  the  desti- 
tute adorning  his  family  board  ;  who  has  never  heard  the  homely  though 
often  wise  converse  of  the  aged  and  the  unfortunate,  as  they  have 
warmed  themselves  at  his  pleasant  fireside  ;  who  has  not  watched  with 
delight  the  eager  appetite  of  the  children  of  the  poor  who  have  feasted 
upon  his  stores ;  who  has  never  stood  like  an  angel  of  welcome  at  his 
door,  when  the  way-farer  has  knocked  for  admission ;  who  has  never 
consecrated  his  house  by  the  ready  and  cordial  entertainment  of  stran- 
gers ;  who,  if  he  have  wasted  any  of  his  goods,  has  wasted  them  upon 
the  rich  rather  than  upon  the  poor. 

It  is  remarkable  how  a  single  word,  unaffectedly  uttered,  will  some- 
times reveal  to  us^  more  fully  and  strikingly  than  many  books,  the  deep 
and  long  experiences  of  human  distress.  Not  long  ago,  a  friend  of  ours 
invited  a  small  party  of  orphan  children  from  a  neighboring  asylum  to 
spend  an  afternoon  at  his  house.  They  manifested,  each  in  the  way 
that  nature  prompted,  or  education  allowed,  the  most  eager  delight.  It 
was  evidently  a  rich  treat  to  them  all.  It  would  have  done  any  body's 
heart  good  to  have  seen  and  heard  them. 

As  he  was  distributing  among  them  the  contents  of  a  basket  of 
fruit,  he  overheard  one  of  the  little  girls  whisper  to  a  companion  who 

was  standing  at  her  side,  *  I  know  why  Mr.  has  invited  us  to  his 

house.  It  is  because  we  have  n't  any  friends.  I  have  n't  JuuL  a  friend 
come  to  see  me  for  five  years,*  Merciful  heaven  !  Only  twelve  years 
old,  and  not  have  seen  the  face  of  one  friend  for  five  long  years  ! 

We  have  heard  many  a  sad  tale  of  orphanage,  and  thought  that  we 
felt  pity  for  the  homeless  before,  but  we  never  heard  words  that  made 
so  palpable  the  dreariness  of  the  lonesome  days  and  nights  that  heavily 
follow  one  another,  unenlivened  by  a  single  smile  or  kindly  tone  from 
one  living  being  with  whom  the  heart  can  claim  kindred.  We  thought, 
too,  that  we  knew,  of  old,  something  of  the  value  of  our  friends  ;  but 
never  befbre  did  our  natural  relatives  seem  so  precious ;  never  did  the 
heart  clasp  them  with  such  a  tenacious  embrace,  as  since  the  simple 
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words  of  that  poor  fatherless  child  have  giveo  us  an  insight  into  the  un- 
utterable melancholy  which  is  the  portion  of  the  friendless. 

Would  it  not  repay  us  a  thousand  fold,  if  we  would  open  our  doors 
more  frequently  to  those  who  have  no  home ;  if  we  would  sometimes 
'  make  a  dinner  or  a  supper  for  the  poor,  the  maimed,*  the  halt  and  the 
blind ;'  if  we  would  distribute  our  kindly  sympathies  more  freely  to 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  words  of  affection  and  looks  of  friend- 
ship ?  *  C.  R. 


KT  BARLT  LOVB 


Tbs  oeiTMpoiidant  to  whom  wa  ax«  indobtod  for  tha  oponlagrsTlawln  tho  'lAtmrmrj  Motleo*  d«p«rt* 
moat  of  the  presant  numbor.  (ICr.  Ch*iu.b«  Astor  BRitTis,  of  Txlaity  CoUoge.  Cambridge.  Epglaad,) 
•ends  na  tha  foUowi&g  llaoa  by  Ai.rRBx>  Tbhutboh,  which  ha  had  baan  parmlttad  to  road  In  tha  manu- 
tciipt  of  tha  author.  '  Tb»  vraoM,'  aaya  tha  writer,  *  is  ytot  young,  acaroaly  thlrty.five ;  ao  that  it  may  Te»> 
aoaably  be  hoped  that  we  hare  Aot  even  yet  aeen  tha  beet  of  bioi.*  We  can  Imagine  nothing  more  etrikiag 
than  tha  contxaat  between  the  atUl  country  and  Ita  aasocLacLona  of  love  and  pleaaura,  and  the  tarmoU 
of  the  great  matropolla,  with  ita '  dixsy  infloencea.'  which  ia  preaanted  in  theae  troly  admirable  linea. 

^___  B».  Xirzoxsuiooxam. 

Oh  that  it  were  poarible. 

After  long  yeari  of  pain, 
To  find  the  amiBof  mjr  true  love 

Around  me  once  again ! 
When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 

In  the  ailent  woody  places 
Of  the  land  that  gave  lu  birth. 

We  stood  tranced  in  long  emtmoes. 
Mixed  with  kisses  sweeter,  sweeter 

Than  any  thing  on  earth ! 

A  shadow  flits  before  me, 

Not  thou,  but  like  to  thee ; 
Oh,  Christ  !  that  it  were  possible, 

For  one  short  hour,  to  see 
The  souls  we  love,  that  they  might  taU  ns 

What  and  where  they  be ! 
It  leads  me  forth  at  evening. 

And  liff  hU][  winds  and  steals 
Id  a  cold  white  robe  before  me. 

When  all  my  spirit  reels 
At  the  shouts,  the  leagues  of  light. 

The  roaring  of  the  whrek ! 

Half  the  night  I  waste  in  sighs. 

Half  in  dreams  I  sorrow  after 
The  hand,  the  lip,  the  eyes, 

The  winsome  laughter : 
And  I  hear  the  pleasant  ditty 

That  I  beard  her  chaunt  of  old ; 
But  I  wake  —  nty  dream  is  fled ! 

Without  knowledge,  without  pity, 
In  the  shuddering  gray  behold. 

By  the  curtains  of  my  bed, 
That  dreadful  phantom  cold. 
Pass,  thou  death-like  type  of  pain ! 

JE^sss, and  oease to  move  about; 
'Tis  the  blot  upon  the  brain. 

That  will  show  itwlf  without 

Now  I  rise ;  the  eave-drops  fall. 
And  the  yellow  vapors  choke 
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The  great  city  founding  wide  ; 

Day  eomea ;  a  dull  red  ball 
In  a  drift  of  lurid  smoke. 

O'er  the  mbty  river  tide. 
Through  the  hubbub  of  the  market 

I  stml  a  wasted  frame ; 
It  croeeeth  here,  it  croeseth  there, 

Throuffh  all  that  crowd  confused  and  loud. 
That  shadow  still  the  same ; 
*  And  on  my  heavy  eye-tids 

My  anguish  hangs  like  shame.  ^ 

Alas !  for  her  that  met  me, 
That  heard  me  softly  call. 

Came  g[limmering  through  the  laurels, 
At  the  quiet  evening  fall. 

In  the  sarden,  by  the  terrace 
Of  the  oui  manorial  halL 

The  broad  li^ht  glares  and  beats. 
And  the  sunK  eye  flits  and  fleets. 

And  will  not  let  m^  be ; 
I  loathe  the  squares  and  streets. 
And  the  faces  that  one  meets. 

Hearts  with  no  love  for  me ; 
Only  I  long  tp  creep 
To  some  stul  cavern  deep. 

And  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep 
My  whole  soul  out  to  thee ! 


THE       FRIKNDS:       A      COLLOQUY. 


•T    TVS    AOrBOm    OW    '  MBOXaaZTT     70S    A    MATIOMAX.    X.1TBIUTTrKS.' 


INTBODUOTXOK. 

I  WILL  write  a  book  ;  I  will  pour  out  my  heart  to  you,  white  paper ; 
we  will  be  companions  and  confidants.  I  love  to  talk,  sometimes  to 
think ;  and  you,  oh  what  a  patient  and  acquiescent  listener !  The  bond 
is  complete,  the  union  is  perfect.  On  what  firmer  basis  could  a  friend- 
ship be  founded  ?  On  one  side,  affection  and  implicit  reliance ;  on  the 
other,  a  silent  indulgence,  a  guarded  discretion.  Between  us  there  can 
be  neither  jealousy,  nor  recrimination,  so  that  we  shall  have  all  the 
advantages,  if  not  all  the  endearments  of  human  friendship,  and  avoid 
those  fatal  shoals  upon  which  many  a  gay  galley,  freighted  with  hopes, 
confidences,  protestations,  and  caresses,  has  struck,  split,  and  foundered  ; 
leaving  nothing  visible  but  savage,  sharp-pointed  rocks,  or  surging,  ugly 
whirlpools.  This  attachment  might  (how  in  the  world  did  attachment 
ever  creep  in  as  a  law  term  ?  —  those  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  dearly 
love  to  be  ironical)  —  this  attachment  we  say  might  exist  without  writing 
a  book ;  for  surely  neither  of  us  can  lay  claim  to  superior  wit  or  know- 
ledge ;  and  how  infinitely  beyond  our  grasp  is  wisdom,  that  divine  gift, 
above  all  human  acquirements  ?  We  neither  want  money,  that  most 
universal  of  all  civilized  wants,  for  I  am  economical,  and  have  suffi- 
cient ;  and  you  are  a  perfect  miser,  existing  on  a  thin,  pulpy,  watery 
diet,  and  always  wearing  the  same  old  coat.    Ah !  I  hear  your  thin  sides 
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rattling  with  laughter,  at  the  bare  idea  that  money  could  result  from  our 
partnership  ;  and  truly  I  could  join  right  merrily,  when  I  look  over  our 
stock  in  trade  ;  comprising,  not  as  the  merchants  advertise,  an  infinite 
variety,  but  rather  as  the  governesses  would  say,  a  regulated  propriety; 
truly,  truly,  pretty  decorations  for  our  shop  windows^  insignificance  and 
vacuity ;  but  then  shut  up  in  our  drawers,  as  the  most  precious  wares, 
we  have  honesty,  devotion  to  our  Maker,  with  love  and  reverence  for 
all  that  He  has  created. 

.  Now  my  fair  friend,  if  we  possess  these  qualities,  we  must  not  do 
as  great  statesmen  do,  advance  pretexts  instead  of  giving  true  reasons. 
No,  no ;  let  us  frankly  confess  the  cause  of  our  sudden  intimacy.  The 
friends  that  we  used  to  be  happy  with,  those  with  whom  we  exchanged 
familiar  thoughts,  are  dead  or  scattered  ;  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
we  can  speak  heart- warm  words,  no  one  to  whom  we  can  confide  oui* 
thoughts  and  opinions.  An  active  spirit,  encircled  by  idleness,  is  in 
both  a  pitiable  and  dangerous  state  ;  if  it  does  not  find  proper  employ, 
ment,  it  will  in  time  fume  itself  into  nervousness,  or  harden  into  selfish- 
ness ;  and  so,  to  avoid  either  of  these  dreadful  evils  ;  for  surely  as  eVery 
day  people  grow  older,  and  consequently  as  they  horpe  nearer  heaven, 
they  would  not  wish  to  become  unfitted  for  its  blessedness ;  so  that  is  the 
real  reason,  oh  patient  white  paper !  that  we  will  be  friends. 


Oh,  Medon  !  thou  glorious  old  man  !  with  the  head  of  a  sage  and 
heart  of  a  youth ;  with  thy  memory,  what  a  crowd  of  feelings  and 
opinions  rush  upon  me  :  every  noble  aspiration,  all  just  and  true  thoughts 
that  I  may  possess,  were  awakened  or  instilled  by  thee.  It  seems  but 
as  yesterday  that  I  sat  in  our  earthly  paradise,  listening  to  thy  words  of 
heavenly  wisdom.  What  a  picture  was  that  sequestered  nook  ;  a  little 
spot  of  quiet  beauty,  not  exceeding  ten  acres.  In  front  of  our  chosfen 
seat  lay  a  small  meadow  of  such  rich  delicious  green  that  the  verdure 
looked  like  bloom  :  this  was  skirted  by  a  grove  of  young  sugar-maples ; 
each  tree  of  exquisite  symmetry,  perfect  in  form  and  foliage,  and  suf- 
ficiently far  apart  for  the  eye  to  reach  some  distance  through  the  leafy- 
aisles.  When  illuminated  by  the  setting  sun,  it  looked  like  a  vast  natu« 
ral  cathedral ;  solemn  and  yet  bright.  Poetry  and  reality  there  met  in 
harmony,  speaking  feelingly  and  forcibly  to  the  eye  and  heart.  There 
reigned  that  silent  beauty  filled  with  holiness  ;  that  prayerful  incense 
that  inanimate  nature  sends  up  to  God.  At  our  back  rose  a  high  semi- 
circular  hill,  that  curved  round  and  gradually  sunk  at  each  extreme  until 
it  melted  down  to  the  level  of  the  wood  in  front.  The  lower  part  of  this 
bank  was  covered  with  wild  fiowers  of  every  hue,  and  in  such  gay  pro- 
fusion that  they  almost  hid  the  dark  green  leaves  beneath.  Here  and 
there  a  wild  rose  raised  her  red  clusters,  proudly  looking  down  into  the 
eyes  of  her  young  sisters,  like  as  we  have  seen  a  blooming  mother  look- 
ing into  the  blue  orbs  of  her  little  infant.  The  upper  part  Was  covered 
with  the  richest  red  clover;  redolent  of  perfume  and  musical  with 
bees.  Indeed  from  the  numerous  birds,  butterflies,  and  bees  that  con- 
stantly glittered,  sung,  chirped,  and  hummed",  you  might  have  been 
quite  certain  it  was  on  this  aromatic  bank  that  Queen  Flora  held  her 
daily  court  of  revels. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  little  sparkling  brook,  of  crystaline  clearness, 
singing  its  low  song  of  gladness,  ran  wimpling  over  a  bed  of  pebbles, 
each  one  so  small,  bright  and  clear,  that  it  looked  like  an  oriental  pearl. 
Between  the  brook  and  the  hill-side  there  was  a  path  sufficiently  wide 
fer  two  to  walk  abreast,  save  in  the  immediate  hollow  of  the  circle, 
where  it  left  as  much  of  the  meadow  as  the  branches  of  a  large  ptane 
tree  could  throw  their  shade  over.  Beneath  this  were  two  rustic  seats, 
and  this  we  called  our  bower  of  repose ;  for  here,  after  the  severe  studies 
of  the  morning,  every  fine  summer  afternoon  I  used  to  meet  my  vener- 
able friend.  There  we  would  discuss  and  investigate  opinions ;  read 
and  admire  our  favorite  authors ;  I  bringing  feelings  and  observatioos, 
he  drawing  inferences  and  supplying  reflections.  Oh,  Medon !  my 
friend,  my  father,  my  brother,  instructor,  superior,  and  yet  equal,  never 
shall  we  see  thy  like  on  this  side  of  heaven  !  In  thee  were  united  the 
knowledge  of  the  philosopher,  the  tenderness  of  woman,  the  wisdom  of 
the  christian,  the  benevolence  of  the  philanthropist.  Thou  wert  among 
men,  like  Mont  Blanc  among  the  mountains ;  thy  serene  mind  eternally 
pointing  heavenward.  There  are  times  <  when  the  beautiful  has  van- 
ished and  returns  not ;'  so  dark  and  dreary,  that  life  and  all  its  enjoy- 
ments appear  but  vanity  and  ostentation :  to  escape  from  this  incubus^ 
I  will  make  a  reality  of  my  feelings ;  and  endeavor,  O  my  friend  !  to 
renew  thy  presence,  recall  thy  opinions,  and  retrace  thy  words. 


THK       FRIENDS. 


tMTBATiBW    vxarr. 


WsLL,  my  son,  what  have  you  been  doing  this  morning  ?  What  do 
you  know  to-day  that  yesterday  you  were  ignorant  of? 

OTBII.. 

Oh,  father,  for  several  days  past  I  have  given  you  the  same  answer; 
history,  still  history. 

MBDON. 

Akd  most  interesting  is  history,  merely  as  a  study ;  but  it  beoomee 
truly  noble,  if  pursued  for  the  high  purpose  of  rendering  a  man  able  to 
understand  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  legislator ;  so  that  he  can  im- 
prove and  make  happier  his  fellow  citizens  ;  for  this  benevolent  inten- 
tion ought  surely  to  be  the  aim  and  result  of  all  human  studies.  The 
good  man  gains  knowledge  for  two  important  ends ;  one,  that  he  may 
benefit  and  exalt  those  fellow  men  less  favored  than  himself  in  the  scale 
of  humanity.  The  other  with  reference  to  his  own  improvement  as  a 
moral,  intellectual,  and  heavenly  being  ;  how  kind  of  our  Creator  so  to 
form  us,  that  those  attainments,  which  in  acquiring,  yield  our  highest 
earthly  pleasures,  should  be  the  means  whereby  we  can  best  understand 
the  true  interests  of  man  ;  and  also  the  ones  that  contribute  most  essen- 
tially  toward  our  own  immortal  welfare.  It  is  not  through  the  uader- 
standing  alone,  even  in  physios,  however  brilliant  a  man's  parts  may 
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be,  that  be  can  arrive  at  tbe  higher  degrees  of  knowledge  ;  but  this  is 
particularly  true  of  that  metaphysical  or  psychological  knowledge, 
whose  home  and  habitation  is  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  which  acts  upon, 
sways,  and  directs  the  qualities,  -passions  and  capacities  of  other  men. 
He  who  wishes  to  possess  <  that  wisdom  which  passeth  understanding,' 
must  sedulously  cultivate  the  moral  and  religious  faculties  which  God 
has  bestowed  upon  him.  He  must  possess  benevolence,  reverence,  a 
teachable  spirit,  an  earnest  truth-seeing  mind ;  without  these  qualities, 
my  son,  a  man  may  have  ever  so  acute  and  subtle  an  intellect,  yet  can 
he  only  see  the  surface  of  things  ;  he  can  act  on  all  that  is  below  him, 
but  has  not  a  jot  of  influence  on  that  which  is  above  his  own  nature. 


Fatber,  there  are  times  when  I  feel  such  an  ardent  desire  after  ex- 
cellence ;  such  an  eager  thirst  after  knowledge  ;  and  yet  my  ignorance 
and  inability  present  such  barriers  to  their,  attainment,  that  I  almost 
despair.  There  is  so  much  on  every  side  to  be  learned,  and  life  seems 
so  short ;  this  presses  upon  me  so  strongly,  that  sometimes  in'my  impa- 
tience to  learn  all,  I  am  absolutely  incapable  of  learning  any  thing : 
ideas  throng  so  thickly  that  they  become  confused,  and  leave  not  a  single 
thought  that  I  can  recollect.  Father,  what  would  I  not  give  for  a  memory 
like  Magliabechi,  who,  when  he  looked  through  a  book,  however  abstruse 
the  subject,  could  ever  afterward  remember  all  that  it  contained. 


But  do  we  not  usually  find  such  extraordinary  memories  are  oulti- 
vated  at  the  expense  of  the  judgment  ?  and  that  their  possessors  become 
the  mere  repeaters  of  other  men's  ideas  ?  These  they  accumulate  with 
such  a  delightful  facility  that  they  never  feel  the  necessity  of  thinkii^ 
for  themselves  ;  and  in  time  their  brain  is  so  crowded  down  by  other 
people's  thoughts  and  opinions,  that  there  is  no  part  of  their  own  mind 
left  for  either  observation  or  reflection  to  take  root  in.  All  questions 
they  refer  to,  and  conclude  upon,  according  to  some  learned  authority, 
without  exercising  their  own  feelings  or  reason ;  those  two  most  im- 
portant attributes  of  man.  The  concentrated  attention,  the  strenuous 
exertion  and  mental  discipline,  necessary  in  the  endeavor  to  learn,  are 
often  of  more  advantage  to  the  character  than  the  thing  learned ;  it  is 
a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  victory.  But,  my  Cyril,  we  must  not 
fall  into  the  common  mistake  that  man  gains  his  chief  knowledge  from 
books :  he  must  also  study  the  mind,  heart,  actions  and  words  of  his 
fellow-men  ;  each  one  of  whom  is  a  many-paged  living-book,  printed  by 
an  Almighty  hand ;  sealed,  it  is  true,  to  the  eyes  of  the  vain  and  foolish, 
but  as  easily  read  by  the  good  and  wise  as  if  written  in  illuminated 
capitals.  Believe  me,  my  young  friend,  there  is  nothing  more  false  than 
the  supposition  that  honesty  and  uprightness  are  usually  found  linked  with 
imbecility  and  credulity  ;  is  it  plausible  that  those  stem  and  inflexible 
virtues  should  render  a  man  more  liable  to  imposition  ?  or  that  he  who 
clearly  understands,  and  has  strength  of  moral  purpose  to  practice,  what 
is  just  and  right,  should  not  detect  falsehood,  crooked  devices,  or  even^ 
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assumed  honesty,  which,  however,  is  but  dishonesty  enveloped  in  honest 
words  ?  Be  assured  he  who  applies  the  test  of  truth  to  his  own  views, 
also  applies  it  to  those  of  others  ;  for  what  virtue  but  has  its  opposite 
vice  ;  and  as  we  love  one,  we  must  abhor  the  other ;  as  one  grows  upon 
us  in  beauty,  the  other  increases  in  deformity.  Virtue  is  the  true  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  which  undoubtedly  is  the  great  business  of  life. 
But  depend  upon  it,  my  son,  that  goodness  is  wise ;  and  that  he  who 
habitually  lives  in  the  light  of  truth,  is  the  first  to  discover  the  clouds  of 
falsehood. 

CTRIL. 

Resolve  for  me,  I  entreat  you,  father,  for  I  have  often  pondered, 
why  were  error  and  sin  ever  allowed  to  creep  into  the  world,  when 
truth  and  goodness  are  so  desirable,  beneficial  and  glorious  1  Why  is 
our  soul,  which  at  times  so  powerfully  feels  its  immortality,  that  it  springs 
up  almost  to  heaven's  own  gate,  dragged  back  again  to  earth  by  a  body? 
Why  could  we  not  at  once  have  been  created  angels  ? 


Ah,  my  son,  those  questions,  which  are  as  old  as  the  mind  of  man, 
always  appear  new  and  inexplicable  to  youth  :  instead  of  thanking 
God  for  his  creation  as  a  man,  probably  the  first  series  of  a  being  pro- 
gressively intelligent,  he  demands  why  he  was  not  at  once  made  an 
angel  ?  I  do  not  know  that  these  tyros  have  any  very  definite  idea  of 
what  an  angel  is,  but  suppose  they  mean  a  created  mind,  perfect  and 
spiritual.  Now  limited,  imperfect,  and  hedged  in  by  flesh  as  is  man's 
reason,  I  think  it  will  prove  to  him  that  this  exceeded  the  power  even  of 
an  Almighty  Being ;  it  certainly  is  modest  in  a  speck  or  humanity  to 
ask,  nay  almost  insist  upon  it  as  a  right  from  divinity.  When  persons 
wish  to  be  perfect,  I  suppose  they  have  an  idea  of  a  relative  perfection, 
perfect  as  a  created  being ;  that  is,  doing  the  utmost  that  the  powers 
given  to  that  being  will  permit  him  to  do.  They  cannot  mean  a  positive 
perfection,  for  in  this  case  angels  would  no  more  reach  this  high  mark 
than  man  :  what  is  created  must  necessarily  be  inferior  to  the  creator ; 
and  what  is  inferior  can  never  be  absolutely  perfect.  There  is  one 
great  fault,  or  perhaps,  my  son,  I  ought  rather  call  it  a  condition  of  par- 
tially instructed  minds,  they  are  apt  to  draw  positive  conclusions  from 
negative  ideas. 

CYRIL. 

But,  father,  God's  own  word  tells  us  that  man  was  created  innocent. 


Innocent  I  grant,  but  not  virtuous.  A  man  can  never  be  virtuous 
through  the  will  of  another ;  no,  not  even  through  that  of  Omnipotence  ; 
or  doubtless  man  would  never  have  fallen.  A  human  being  may  be 
innocent  because  he  is  ignorant,  or  because  he  is  removed  from  tempta- 
tion  and  has  not  the  power  to  do  evil ;  but  to  be  virtuous,  a  man  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  for  what  is  virtue  but  the  soul's 
resolute  choice  of  good,  when  assailed  by  violent  and  alluring  tempta- 
tions to  commit  evil  ?     And  could  we  have  felt  these  temptations  if  we 
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had  been  created  only  in  spirit,  and  spirit  not  linked  to  body  ?  And  man 
bewails  this  high  prerogative,  that  angels  might  weep  for.  Why  are  w^ 
permitted  here  to  feel  sorrow  and  commit  sin,  but  that  we.  may  unre- 
strainedly choose  good,  and  see  the  effects  of  evil  1  Perhaps  the  latter 
may  be  more  visible  in  another  state  of  being,  for  this  can  be  looked 
upon  but  as  the  soul's  school,  and  where  its  most  important  lessons  are 
often  imperfectly  learned ;  yet  even  here,  how  often  do  we  see  the  di- 
vine essence  that  was  breathed  into  man  triumph  over  the  sharpest  earthly 
afflictions ;  sanctifying  sorrows,  and  converting  pain,  sickness  and  be- 
reavements into  blessings;  whereby  poor,  wearied,  scarred,  many- 
striped  humanity  exchanges,  earthliness  for  holiness,  and  despondency 
for  blessedness. 

CTRIL.. 

Oh,  father,  I  have  indeed  thus  seen  the  soul  triumph  over  the  bodv  : 
was  it  not  so  with  my  own  poor  mother  ?  And  those  thrilling  stones 
^hich  we  read  of  the  departed  great ;  how  often  has  my  heart  hung 
pulseless  over  the  noble  acts  and  sublime  deaths  recorded  of  philoso- 
phers,  patriots,  and  pious  martyrs !  I  have  felt  a  strength  that  could 
conquer  death ;  a  yearning,  undying,  inbreathed  energy — a  realization 
of  immortality. 

MEDOK. 

Mt  child,  these  ardent  feelings,  disciplined  by  knowledge  and  subdued 
by  reason,  will  I  hope  make  you  a  good  and  useful  man,  and  secure 
for  you  here  a  happy  life,  and  hereafter  a  blessed  immortality.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  youth  to  repose  upon  and  revel  in  its  own  bright  and 
glowing  feelings ;  but  man  lives  in  a  far  sterner  and  more  stirring  ele- 
ment Action  is  his  sphere ;  to  do  or  to  suffer  is  the  assay  stamp  that 
must  affix  the  value  of  every  human  being ;  he  must  make  an  actual 
trial  -of  his  strength  before  he  can  measure  his  capacities  :  a  man  can 
never  know  any  thing  perfectly  in  this  world  until  he  gains  an  insight 
into  his  own  nature,  and  thoroughly  knows  himself:  this  is  the  com- 
mencement of  all  knowledge ;  the  key  which  turns  the  lock  that  dis- 
covers the  true  secret  of  his  existence.  Work,  struggle,  strife,  resis- 
tance, collision,  either  with  himself,  circumstances,  or  outward  nature, 
are  the  means  whereby  mankind  has  achieved  all  knowledge  and  im- 
provement, moral,  intellectual,  or  political.  The  experience  of  the  past, 
the  guide  of  the  present,  and  the  light  of  the  future^  are  all  made  up 
from  these  materials.  Knowledge  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  first, 
all  that  which  is  beneath  man  in  external  nature ;  this  comprises  the 
arts,  sciences  and  natural  history  ;  and  is  denominated  information,  be- 
cause this  species  of  knowledge,  after  the  first  discovery  is  made,  or  the 
first  invention  published,  is  communicable,  and  rather  attained  by  studi- 
ous application,  than  depending  on  any  innate  powers  of  perception,  or 
active  employment  of  the  reason  :  these  are  all  capable  of  positive  proof, 
or  demonstration  to  the  senses,  which  must  be  educated  to  receive  them. 

Secondly,  the  study  of  human  nature,  which  must  rank  hieher  than 
the  preceding,  as  immortal  man  is  immeasurably  above  perishable  matter, 
which  is  modified  by  his  intellect  into  almost  any  form  that  he  wishes  it 
to  take  :  this  includes  ethics,  politics,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  of  man.     This  is  wisdom,  and  must  be  learned 
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through  the  feelings  and  afTections,  as  well  as  through  the  understanding: 
not  only  a  man's  mind  but  his  heart  must  be  educated  to  receive  this 
higher  intelligence  ;  he  must  love  before  he  can  understand,  and  trans- 
late into  living  sounds,  the  dumb  woes,  wants,  wishes,  fears  and  hopes, 
that  lie  unuttered  but  deeply  felt  in  the  minds  and  bosoms  of  his  fellow- 
men.  There  are  two  qualities  often  sneered  at  and  never  understood 
by  the  flippant  and  superficial,  without  a  due  proportion  of  which,  no 
man  can  be  wise  ;  I  mean  faith  and  reverence :  there  is  not  a  happi- 
ness, nor  a  great  undertaking  in  this  world,  nor  a  hope  in  the  next,  whose 
root  is  not  planted  in  and  nourished  by  faith ;  domestic  happiness,  com- 
mercial relations,  political  associations,  all,  all  are  entered  into  and 
subsist  through  faith ;  faith  in  those  that  you  connect  yourself  with,  and 
faith  in  the  result  for  mutual  benefit.  Now  since  faith  must  necessarily 
enter  so  largely  into  all  human  enterprises  and  engagements,  and  it  is 
not  in  these  that  the  foolish  or  vain  usually  succeed,  we  must  not  sup- 
pose, as  many  do,  that  it  is  weak,  credulous  and  easily  imposed  upon. 
No,  my  Cyril,  easiness  of  belief  is  the  opposite  of  faith  ;  Mt  is  the  hold- 
ing fast  what  you  have  proved.'  A  man  must  know  himself  and  others  ; 
and  from  past  experience,  or  a  prescience  gathered  from  it,  must  be  able 
to  calculate  accurately  for  the  future  ;  this  is  necessary  for  a  rational 
and  enlightened  faith,  even  in  worldly  matters.  And  what  is  reverence, 
that  crowning  virtue,  but  a  juster  and  higher  appreciation  of  God's 
goodness  ;  a  closer  communion  with  the  Great  Spirit  of  all,  that  infuses 
mto  our  hearts  adoration  for  Himself,  and  admiration  or  love  for  all  that 
He  has  created  ?  And  oh,  my  Cyril !  how  can  a  human  being  withhold 
faith  in  the  future  ;  and  not  bow  his  head  in  reverence,  when  he  looks 
over  the  earth  ;  and  sees  the  magnificent  buildings,  immense  cities,  wide 
empires ;  the  fine  arts  that  almost  simulate  nature  ;  the  useful  arts  and 
their  various  applications ;  the  researches  of  science ;  a  commerce  that 
sweeps  the  globe;  earth  and  ocean  already  tributary?  And  if,  in 
a  few  thousand  years,  his  individual  existence  but  a  span,  man  has 
achieved  this,  what  may  we  not  hope  ?  Almighty  GroD  for  the  workman ! 
the  human  soul  for  the  material !  with  unlimited  time,  even  all  etemityt 
for  its  improvements !     Words  and  imagination  fade  before  the  thought 
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Au>FT  in  gmndeur  them  primeval  trees 
HeAve  high  the  huse  mass  of  their  rounded  head  ; 
Their  va«t  bonghsjike  gigantic  arms  oatspread. 
Stretch  o'er  the  herds  that  roam  the  sonbamt  lea's 
Cod  shade.    These  are  the  true  AuUklahfma ; 
Who  stand  enrobed  in  changelesB  drapery. 
And  slow,  with  weird  and  solemn  majesty, 
Wave  their  long  gray-beards  in  the  evening  breeze. 
A  mournful  beauty— brother  of  decay ! 
Their  life-blood  this  fiur  panudte  enjoys. 
And,  like  the  vampyre,  pleases  yet  destroys. 
'Tis  thus  the  gathering  frost  of  winters  hoary 
Saps  the  full  current  of  our  strength  aviray ; 
Yet  round  the  old  man's  head  is  lute  a  crown  of  glory. 
Fslmcry,  1845.  j^^^  H  Rmt*. 
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Thou  wilt  return  no  more ! 
No  more  ~  though  they  whom  thou  did'at  love  while  yet 
Thy  cheek  ita  rose-like  hues  of  heauty  wore, 

Mourn  thee  with  fond  regret. 


Regret  that  knows  no  end, 
And  heartfelt  sorrow  all  too  deep  for  teait, 
80  vainly  shed  for  thee,  who  wast  the  firiend 

And  sunshine  of  their  years. 


They  11  look  for  thee  no  more ! 
No  more  when  Spring  amid  the  woods  is  singing. 
And  on  the  hill-side  and  the  fountain's  shore 

Wild  flowers  are  springing. 


Jane,  throuiFh  his  dim  Uue  hase 
Shall  Boftiv  smile  o*er  field  and  pine-hung  peak. 
But  thou  sDalt  come  not  with  his  golden  days, 

Nor  with  his  sunshine  meek. 


Nor  when  the  smoky  air 
Of  Autumn  films  the  distant  mountain's  head. 
Shall  he  have  aught  in  which  thou  too  can'st  share, 

Save  garlands  for  the  dead. 


Garlands  of  yellow  leaves 
For  the  dear  sod  where  love  shall  stay  to  weep, 
These  are  for  thee,  and  the  sad  wind  that  gnevM 

Above  thy  place  of  sleep. 


Yet  thou,  who  'neath  the  moidd 
Liest  with  thy  cold  hands  clasped  upon  thy  breast. 
What  unto  thee  are  Autumn's  beams  of  gold. 

Or  June  with  roses  drest ! 


The  sunny  days  come  back. 
And  wild  biids  sing  in  thicket  and  In  tree, 
And  of  sweet  bridal  floweim  there  is  no  lack, 

But  there  are  none  for  thee ! 

Thou  needest  them  no  more! 
Thou  whose  meek  spirit  fh>m  the  icy  wave 
Wast  borne  by  anffels  to  that  better  shore 

Which  be*  beyood  the  grave. 

Nor  can'st  thou  calm  the  wo 
Of  those  that  mourn  for  thee,  the  dear  departed. 
Though  patienUy  they  bear  th'  afiUdive  mow, 
OUm,  ^prO,  184&  Flitient  yet  broken-hearted.  h.  w.  bmswblk. 

YOL>  XZV.  64 
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BT     THB      LATB     WILX^AX     ▲BBOTT. 


X»  tib«  MctfXte  wldeb  w«  bBT*  htrBtofova  givBzi  firom  tha  xm.  of  our  '  PlayaT.*  ncithtng  baa  b>i> 
••Id  of  tb«  wiltor'a  op«zilat  ear««r  upon  tha  ataga.  Tba  tolLowlag  paaaacea  anpplj  tbia  dafloianej. 
•ad  ooatain  boalda  many  antartalDlac  maoan,  not  otharwiaa  aoeeaaibla.  Xd.  KjiioxBBaooKBik 

In  years  I  was  little  more  than  sixteen,  in  appearance  some  twenty, 
when  boldly  emancipating  myself  from  control,  I  stepped  forth  upon 
the  journey  of  life.  With  care  and  thrift,  I  had  made  up  a  purse  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  With  this  sum  I  arrived  in  Bath,  that 
great  resort  of  the  gay  and  of  the  fashionable  ;  that  active  scene  for 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  sharper  and  the  fortune-hunter.  Mine  was  not, 
and  is  not,  the  bump  of  calculation.  What  has  buoyant  sixteen  to4o 
with  financial  details  ?  According  to  my  active  imagination,  the  sum 
carefully  hoarded  in  my  trunk  appeared  a  deposit  of  inexhaustible  re- 
sources. I  sought  no  humble  inn  by  the  way-side ;  I  boldly  took  up  my 
quarters  at  the  <  White  Hart,'  one  of  the  fashionable  hotels  of  this 
roost  fashionable  of  cities :  conclusions,  drawn  from  a  precedent  of  a 
very  extraordinary  kind,  were  enough  to  justify  my  present  confidence : 
and  my  future  expectations.  The  *  Young  Roscius,'  Master  Bbttv,  who 
held  such  despotic  sway  over  the  whole  theatrical  world,  had  retired 
with  a  splendid  fortune.  No  words  can  express  the  contempt  which  I 
felt  for  an  ignorant  public,  (and  heaven  knows,  their  intelligence  in 
matters  of  taste  is  not  marvellous,)  for  their  mania  in  running  after  a 
mere  boy.  I  plucked  up  a  manly  courage.  It  must  not  be  so.  <  No ; 
these  dolts  shall  see  what  can  be  done ;  I  will  turn  actor  myself.'  At 
the  period  in  question,  the  Bath  Theatre  was  the  school  for  acting.  It 
had  sent  forth  a  Siddons  a  Benslet,  an  Elliston,  a  Dimond,  an  Eo- 
wnr,  and  a  Murray,  to  grace  the  London  boards.  There  was  as  much 
difiiculty  in  procuring  a  d6but  upon  that  stage  as  in  passing  the  ante- 
chamber of  a  prime  minister^  and  being  ushered  into  <  the  presence.' 
But  <  Nil  desperandum^  —  what  is  impossible  to  a  young  and  ardent 
spirit  ?  I  was  determined  upon  a  course  of  dramatic  studies,  and  made 
a  point  of  being  at  the  opening  of  the  pit  door,  for  the  purpose  of  secu- 
ring the  nearest  place  to  the  stage  ;  where,  unembarrassed  by  any  in- 
tervening obstacle,  I  might  hear,  see,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest.  I 
had  heard  that  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  the 
same.  During  the  better  part  of  the  morning  I  might  have  been  seen 
lingering  near  the  stage-door,  delighted  to  catch  a  glance  at  the  favor- 
ite  actor  of  the  day.  *  To  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  illustrious  men'  is  a 
figure  of  speech  very  familar  with  every  patriotic  orator,  from  the 
<  stomp' of  the  back- woods  to  the  hustings  of  the  capital.  But  when  I 
state  that  it  was  a  proud  satisfaction  to  me  to  do  this  literally,  in  re- 
spect to  the  personage  above  mentioned,  I  am  fully  entitled  to  credenoa. 
If  this  was  not  the  enthusiasm  of  the  devotee,  what  was  it  ? 
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The  luxurious  and  expensive  mode  of  living  at  a  first-rate  hotel, 
added  to  the  nightly  expense  of  my  theatrical  course,  soon  gave  me  a 
gentle  indication  that  my  means  would  not  last  forever ;  and  though 
the  bright  and  glowing  perspective  displayed  on  tissue  paper  the  mark 
of  fifty  pounds  nightly  tor  my  performance,  I  began  to  think  it  would 
be  prudent  to  realize  as  well  as  to  idealize,  before  I  had  expended  the 
whole  of  my  substance.  I  therefore  looked  out  for  lodgings  that  took 
single  gentlemen,  and  found  very  suitable  accommodations  in  <  Orange 
Grove,  a  romantic  name,  which  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  me. 
And  this  reminds  me  of  Mrs.  Inchbald.  She  was  an  eccentric  person, 
and  had  selected  for  her  lodgings  a  public  house,  near  Hyde  Park,  in 
the  Bays  water  road,  called  the  <  Grosvenor  Arms.'  A  friend  remon- 
strated with  her  on  the  selection  she  had  made,  observing  :  <  My  dear 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  what  could  possess  you  to  live  at  so  vulgar  a  place  as 
a  public  house  V  *  My  dear,'  was  her  reply,  <  I  thought  it  such  a  gen- 
teel sign !' 

I  was  not  lon^  in  bargaining  with  my  landlady,  for  I  agreed  to  every 
thing  she  asked;  not  that  her  personal  attractions  in  any  way  influ- 
enced the  matter ;  although,  sooth  to  say,  she  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
women  I  had  ever  set  eyes  upon.  Beauty  is  the  foster-mother  of  Jea- 
lousy. The  lady's  husband  was  a  shoe-maker  by  trade,  and  in  his 
paroxysm  he  was  wont  to  <  leather'  her  with  no  sparing  hand.  He 
was  one  of  those  honest  souls  who  are  the  very  pink  of  social  convivi- 
ality  in  the  tap-room,  but  who  would  wax  exceedingly  wroth  in  his 
domestic  circle.  My  temperament  had,  and  I  hope  has,  nothing  of  ill- 
humor  in  it.  I  therefore  contrived  to  harmonize  the  jarring  elements 
of  this  little  establishment ;  so  that  at  last,  things  went  on  agreeably 
enough  ;  indeed  so  much  so,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  I  paid  for 
my  lx>ard  and  lodging  ;  and  afterward,  never  took  a  similar  liberty, 
although  I  remained  for  two  months. 

One  of  my  first  theatrical  acquaintances  was  Mr.  Bartlbt,  father 
of  the  Mr.  Bastlev  so  many  years  a  member  of  Coven t-Garden  and 
Drury-Lane  Theatres,  and  at  this  present  writing,  stage-manager  of 
the  former  establishment.  He  was  box-book  keeper  and  treasurer  of 
the  theatre  ;  a  most  amiable  and  kind-hearted  man,  of  very  venerable 
appearance.  He  asked  me  to  his  house  ;  his  daughters  kept  a  school, 
and  were  (one  of  them  particularly)  imbued  with  a  remarkable  theat- 
rical taste.  '  What  could  be  more  delightful  V  Let  others  live  on  cold 
and  sordid  feelings ;  here  was  the  Drama,  morning,  noon,  and  night ! 
He  at  length  made  inquiries  respecting  my  family ;  and  parricidal 
wretch  that  I  was !  I  destroyed  them  all  at  one  fell  swoop.  I  was 
like  Risk,  when  he  assumes  the  character  of  Solomon  Lob,  in  <  Love 
Laughs  at  Locksmiths.'  He  had  got  rid  of  the  whole  of  his  family, 
and  then  when  asked  the  fate  of  a  favorite  dog,  said  he  was  dead  too, 
having  swallowed  a  half  penny  one  day.  *  What !  did  that  kill  him  V 
*  Yes,°was  the  reply  ;  '  it  was  such  a  plaguy  bad  one.' 

At  Mr.  Bartley's  house  I  met  with  an  actor  who  had  but  lately  re- 
tired  from  the  stage,  a  man  named  Blissbtt,  who  had  lived  in  the  time 
of  Garrick,  in  the  golden  age  of  the  drama,  and  was  no  mean  parti- 
cipator in  the  provincial  triumphs  of  the  day.    He  was  a  restless,  qui* 
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rulous  old  man,  with  his  full  share  of  that  vanity  which  is  almost  in- 
separable from  the  profession.  He  was  also  a  staunch  laudator  tern-' 
poris  acUt  and  consequently  a  sore  decryer  of  all  existing  talent.  I  also 
remember  having  met  Incledon  there.  Almost  at  the  first  sight  of 
him,  I  discovered  his  foible,  and  was  profuse  in  my  praise  of  his  talent. 
He  was  evidently  flattered  by  the  notice  of  even  such  a  tyro  as  my- 
self. He  was  at  once  upon  his  hobby,  and  thundered  out  a  verse  of 
the  '  Lads  in  the  Village  ;'  and  looking  at  Blissett,  exclaimed  ;  '  Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  V  The  flattering  reply  was  :  *  Ropy,  my 
boy,  Ropy,  was  good,  once.'  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  whole 
evening  was  consumed  on  one  side  by  self-adulation,  and  on  the  other 
by  repeated  bickerings. 


U  Y      DEBUT. 

And  now  the  eventful  period  of  my  life  draws  nigh ;  the  moment 
that  was  *  to  make  me  or  undo  me  quite.'  Mr.  Hartley  applied  to  Mr. 
Dimond  the  manager  to  allow  me  to  appear  on  the  night  allotted  for 
his  beneflt.  The  consequence  was,  a  mighty  struggle  in  the  mind  of 
the  potentate.  He  hesitated  ;  <  it  was  breaking  the  regulations  of  the 
establishment ;'  ■  an  appearance,  without  the  recommendation  of  a 
London  minister  of  state,  was  infringing  upon  the  rules,  and  opening  a 
door  for  democracy  to  creep  in  at/  He  *  would  hear  me  ;'  *  liked  my 
appearance  ;'  and  <  if  this  bt^erto  insurmountable  barrier  could  be  got 
over,  it  should  he,  in  my  favor.' 

The  morning  came.  I  was  not  so  much  alarmed  as  I  ought  to  have 
been.  A  confidence  in  my  own  extraordinary  powers  led  me  into  the 
presence  of  a  disciple  of  Garrick  with  perfect  sang  froid.  He  heard 
me  —  and  was  much  pleased,  I  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  so.  Alonzo, 
in  Pizarro,  was  the  part  allotted  me.  The  night  came.  A  crowded 
theatre  and  the  glare  of  lights  brought  conviction  to  my  mind  that  I 
had  indeed  assumed  the  hazard  of  the  die ;  sacriflced  a  professioui 
hopes  of  fortune,  and  all  —  for  what  ?  To  paint  my  face,  and  make 
corked  moustachios !  I  commenced  in  Spanish,  and  <  lost  Spanish'  by 
the  event ;  for  my  god-father  unfortunately  died,  during  my  wild  ex- 
cursion ;  and  having  been  made  acquainted  with  my  vagaries,  instead 
of  leaving  me  ten  thousand  pounds,  willed  me  only  two.  This  was 
my  first  sacrifice  for  the  stage. 

Happy  enthusiasm  of  youth  !  superior  to  all  sordid  feelings !  What 
was  wealth,  compared  with  the  glory  that  lighted  the  pathway  before 
me!  To  have  my  name  posted  at  the  corner  of  every  street  and 
figuring  upon  every  lettered  post ;  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  beauty 
'  Romeo,  Mr.  Abbott  !'  —  to  listen  in  anticipation  to  the  future  ap- 
plause of  an  audience  —  a  London  audience ;  to  revel  amidst  the  rap- 
tures of  the  press  ;  the  bouquets,  the  sprigs  of  myrtle  gently  conveyed 
in  perfumed  and  embossed  paper ;  all  this  floated  before  my  mind  in 
clouds  of  incense. 

I  appeared.  The  applause  was  such  as  I  verily  believe  only  aa 
English  audience  can  give.    Their  smiles  foster  talent,  however  ob- 
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soure,  and  their  plaudits  enoourage  it,  however  timid.  No  chains  of 
icicles  are  thrown  around  you ;  your  early  path  is  one  of  roses.  All 
this  was  mine  ;  and  I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven.  The  second  night 
came  Henry  in  <  Speed  the  Plough,'  by  the  '  Young  Gentleman  who 
was  so  favorably  received  in  Alonzo ;'  in  print -*  positively  in  print! 
Let  me  drop  a  veil,  lest  I  excite  too  violent  emotions  in  the  reader's 
breast.  •  •  ... 

THB    BTAOB.     DRAICATZO    OBTTIOXSIC.    STO. 

I  HAD  now  fairly  drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  away  the  scabbard. 
I  moved  air-borne,  exalted  above  vulgar  men.  And  now  for  the  reali- 
zation of  all  my  hopes !  Mr.  Dimond  sent  for  me  ;  was  very  much 
gratified ;  saw  considerable  promise ;  and  in  some  years  to  come,  I 
might  hope  to  become  a  good  actor.  *  In  years  to  come !' —  my  spirits 
were  congealed  —  below  freezing-point.  But  this  was  not  all ;  this 
was  only  the  stepping-stone  to  the  long  gradation  of  mortifications  an 
actor  must  encounter,  in  mounting  the  slippery  path  of  doubtful  fame. 
In  those  days  it  was  foolishly  imagined  that  before  the  actor  taught 
others,  he  should  be  educated  himself,  and  that  he  had  to  pass  through 
a  long  and  painful  ordeal,  before  he  could  be  cleansed  from  those  im- 
purities of  pronunciation  which  will  long  cling  to  persons  even  of  the 
highest  education,  but  which  ought  never  to  be  tolerated  upon  the 
stage,  at  least  by  those  who  view  it  as  an  honorable  pursuit,  and 
capable,  when  not  perverted,  of  leading  the  mind  to  pure  and  high 
gratification.  It  is  too  late,  and  I  may  venture  to  assert  too  ridiculousi 
to  talk  of  ^  vindicating -the  stage.'  What  is  the  stage  not  capable  of 
producing  ?  There  you*  may  witness  the  most  soul-stirring  passions, 
passions  and  feelings  exhibiting  the  most  sublime  emotions,  and  leading 
the  spectator  to  the  consummation  of  virtue  and  the  detestation  of  vice  : 
where  the  love  of  country  is  implanted  in  the  heart,  and  historical 
events  of  by-gone  ages  are  brought  before  you  with  all  the  magic 
charm  to  be  derivea  from  a  representation  aided  by  correctness  of 
costume,  and  splendid  illustrations  of  scenery ;  where  the  graceful 
proportions  of  architecture  recall  the  simplicity  and  magnificence  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  fascinations  of  music  soothe  the  cares  of 
mankind  with  heaven-borne  melody.  Did  I  reflect  thus  then  ?  I  fear 
not.     But  where  was  I?     Oh  !  with  Mr.  Dimond. 

Dimond  offered  me  an  engagement  for  the  ensuing  season.  Even 
now  I  feel  the  throbbings  of  my  heart !  I  grasped  the  chair ;  he 
smiled  —  stocks  were  up.  He  gently  insinuated  that  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day ;  that  Titian,  Raphael,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  were  not 
able  to  paint  pictures  simply  because  they  held  a  brush  in  their 
hands ;  that  a  man  to  depict  passions  must  study  the  passions ;  that 
the  labor  of  years  would  still  leave  me  years  to  labor  ;  and  that  no  art, 
however  humble,  but  would  in  the  end  leave  something  for  the  artist  to 
accomplish.  How  dififerent  from  the  intuitive  spirit  of  modem  criti- 
cism !  These  Solons  prove  daily  that  education  is  unnecessary  for  the 
critic  What  is  it  to  these  mighty  potentates,  if  by  one  dash  of  their 
goose-quill  they  annoy  the  feelings  of  an  actor  who  at  least  possesses  the 
merit  of  studying  and  understanding  his  author  ?    But  let  that  actor 
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be  a  gentlemaa ;  let  him  fly  the  pestilential  vapour  of  a  bar-room ; 
let  him  refuse  to  *  take  a  drink ;'  and  he  must  be  written  down,  for 
<  he  is  not  of  our  quality.'  But  a  truce  with  digressions,  more  parti- 
cularly  when  they  lead  one  into  such  unseemly  society. 

Mr.  Dimond  was  a  gentleman,  both  by  manners  and  bearing ;  but  he 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Garrick,  and  had  possibly  imbibed  some  of  the  par- 
simonious  feelings  of  his  illustrious  master.  He  at  length  came  to  the 
point ;  he  offered  me  one  guinea  per  week  !  I  was  a  most  loyal  subject, 
but  I  did  not  wish  to  see  the  royal  countenance  on  so  small  a  scale.  I 
hesitated ;  he  gave  me  until  the  following  day  for  decbion,  which  brought 
with  it  an  increase  of  four  shillings  per  week  —  one  pound  five  shillings ! 
The  hope  of  riches  had  fled  like  the  inconstant  wind ;  but  glory  re- 
mained, and  my  mind  gradually  became  reconciled.  I  was  my  own 
banker,  and  in  about  the  same  situation  with  many  others  of  modem 
days ;  but  although  I  was  not  enabled  to  '  draw'  professionally,  I  had  a 
kind  father,  whom  I  victimised  at  pleasure.  I  returned  home,  to  the  great 
delight  of  all,  and  was  received  as  the  Prodigal  Son.  The  evening 
passed  mid  tears  and  smiles ;  and  before  we  separated  for  the  night,  I 
had  instructed  them  in  the  mysteries  of  Shakspeare,  and  gave  the  philo- 
sophic abstractions  of  Hamlet  and  the  insane  wanderings  of  Ophelia, 
with  a  taste  and  judgment  very  gratifying  to  my  own  feelings,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  with  a  bombast  worthy  of  the  veriest  school- £)y  that  ever 
spouted  by  admeasurement.  I  was  again  tempted  to  relinquish  my  loved 
pursuit,  and  return  to  my  legal  studies ;  but  as  the  time  drew  near  for 
the  reopening  of  the  Bath  Theatre,  there  came  back  all  my  desires ;  and 
finding  it  vain  to  oppose  my  wishes  any  longer,  I  obtained  an  unwilling 
consent  to  follow  my  inclinations.  My  frail  bark  was  on  the  sea,  with- 
out rudder  or  compass  to  guide  it ;  Xefi  to  the  mercy  of  the  rude  storms 
of  life,  and  without  half  the  tossings  I  desprved  for  my  folly.  A  con- 
sciousness of  my  temerity  came  over  me  when  I  had  fairly  embarked  in 
my  enterprise,  and  all  my  boasted  promise  vanished  into  nothing.  More 
puerile  efforts  never  graced  the  d6but  of  an  aspirant ;  and  but  for  the 
extreme  forbearance  of  a  most  indulgent  public,  I  should  have  been 
destroyed,  as  Rome  was  saved,  by  the  cackling  of  geese !  A  burning 
sense  of  shame  and  mortification  came  over  me  :  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
return  home  so  disgraced  in  my  own  self-esteem.  I  rallied,  persevered, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  season  was  engaged  for  the  following  year, 
and  at  an  increase  of  salary.  There  was  a  strictness  in  the  discipline 
of  the  Bath  Theatre  that  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled  and  never  excelled. 
Mr.  Charlton  was  the  stage- manager,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
birch,  was  held  in  as  much  awe  as  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby  of  West- 
minster. In  the  duties  of  his  office  he  was  never  known  to  smile  but 
once,  and  that  was  in  his  sleeve  ;  but  in  private  he  was  a  most  agree- 
able and  social  man.  His  son,  caught  by  the  Roscius  mania,  had  a 
short  time  before  me  made  his  appearance  in  the  character  of  Achmet 
in  Barbarossa  :  but  although  his  success  was  sufficiently  flattering,  he 
was  wise  enough  to  withdraw  from  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  so  preca- 
rious a  profession  as  that  of  an  actor,  and  is  now  a  clergyman  in  Lon- 
don, with  all  the  advantages  of  a  lucrative  benefice,  obtained  not  by 
interest  but  the  more  gratifying  result  of  an  estimable  character. 
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There  was  during  the  early  part  of  my  career  an  actor  of  the  name 
of  LovEGBOVE,  who  made  a  most  successful  d6but  in  London  in  the 
character  of  Lord  Ogleby,  and  retained  his  position  until  death  pre- 
maturely deprived  the  stage  of  an  ornament.  Mr.  Rae  also  appeared 
in  Bath,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  patronage.  He  accidentally 
forgot  to  mention  that  he  had  assisted  in  lighting  Hymen^s  torch  ;  and 
several  old  maids,  a  class  both  numerous  and  influential  in  that  city,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  his  success ;  and  one  of  these  antiques  became  the 
mother  —  be  it  not  irreverently  spoken  —  of  the  following  offspring : 

*Satb  loDff  htd  mouniM  her  ikroilto  aon, 
The  lirelv,  vBrylnr  Eixxstor} 
But  aoon  bar  Iom  fuli  to  repay. 
Bade  shiiie  a  bright  and  glowisf  B^A■.* 

In  person  he  was  handsome,  and  in  manners  refined  and  gentleman- 
like, although  perhaps  rather  affected.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  career, 
and  held  a  prominent  situation  in  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  of  which  estab- 
lishment  he  became  stage-manager.  His  talent  was  unquestionably 
mediocre. 

I  was  not  satisfied  at  this  time  with  treading  one  thorny  path,  but 
took  it  into  my  head  to  write  a  series  of  essays,  which  were  published 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Meyler,  a  very  influential  person,  and  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Bath  Herald.  I  was  rather  a  favorite  with  him,  for  I  always 
made  it  a  point  to  laugh  at  his  jokes  and  compassionate  his  gout.  He 
ushered  my  essays  into  the  world  under  the  title  of  *  The  Contemplator  ;* 
the  Contemplatory  by  a  boy  of  eighteen  ! !  I  never  heard  of  their  having 
been  translated  into  any  foreign  language ;  but  I  do  not  hold  myself 
responsible  for  the  want  of  taste  here  exemplified.  I  had  the  honor  of 
dedicating  them  by  permission  to  the  Lady  Willoughbt  D'ERES6Y,the 
hereditary  High  Chamberlain  of  England ;  and  the  amiable  character 
and  position  of  this  lady  rendered  it  sufiiciently  flattering  to  my  vanity. 


TES  nXIVOBTlTNATS    CONWAY. 

I  FIND  I  have  neglected  to  mention  an  actor  who  stood  sufficiently 
forward,  both  by  his  position  and  his  misfortunes,  to  be  entitled  to  a  re- 
spectful notice ;  I  mean  Mr.  Conwat.  He  was  said  to  be  the  illegitimate 
oflipring  of  a  distinguished  nobleman  ;  but  whether  his  own  pride  pre- 
vented his  making  advances,  and  he  was  resolyed  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  own  fame  and  fortune,  or  whether  he  met  with  a  check  upon  his 
own  natural  feelings  from  one  who  was  bound  to  support  him,  I  know  not; 
but  gifted  as  he  was  with  a  commanding  person,  a  most  gentlemanlike 
deportment,  and  advantages  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  stage,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  histrionic  art  held  forth  inducements  and  hopes  of  ob- 
taining a  brighter  position  than  any  other  career  open  to  him,  without 
the  aid  of  pecuniary  means,  and  the  patronage  which  was  withheld  from 
him.  He  made  his  appearance  in  1813,  the  season  previous  to  Kean, 
in  the  character  of  <  Alexander  the  Great.'  He  met  with  a  very  flat- 
tering reception,  and  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  fair  sex.  Indeed 
the  actors,  who  are  upon  these  occasions  lynx-eyed,  could  not  avoid 
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their  remarks  upon  a  certain  Dutchess,  who  never  missed  one  of  his 
perforraanoes,  and  appeared  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  his  success. 
Ck)NWAT  was  upward  of  six  feet  in  height.  He  was  deficient  in 
strong  intellectual  expression,  yet  he  had  the  reputation  of  heing  very 
handsome.  His  head  was  too  small*  for  his  frame,  and  his  comrplexion 
too  Ifght  and  sanguine  for  the  profound  and  varied  emotions  of  deep 
tragedy.  There  was  a  tinge  of  affectation  in  his  deportment,  which  had 
the  effect  of  creating  among  many  a  strong  feeling  of  prejudice  against 
him.  His  hearing  was  always  gentlemanlike,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  superciliousness  of  manner,  amiable  to  every  body ;  and  his  talent, 
though  not  of  the  highest  order,  was  still  sufficiently  prominent  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  a  distinguished  position.  And  yet  this  man,  with  so 
little  to  justify  spleen,  was  literally,  from  an  unaccountable  prejudice, 
driven  from  the  stase  by  one  of  the  leading  weekly  journals,  edited  by 
a  gentleman  whose  oiting  satire  was  death  to  those  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  come  under  his  lash.  In  complete  disgust,  he  retired  from  the 
boards,  and  filled,  the  humble  situation  of  prompter  at  the  Haymarket« 
Theatre,  but  afterward  lefl  for  the  United  States,  where  he  became  a 
great  favorite.  But  the  canker  was  at  his  heart.  He  again  quitted  the 
stage,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  church.  But  there  again  he  was 
foiled.  The  minbters  of  our  holy  religion  refused  to  receive  him,  not 
from  any  moral  stain  upon  his  character,  but  because  he  had  been  an 
actor.  What  is  to  become  of  the  priesthood,  who  in  the  early  periods 
were  the  only  actors,  and  selected  scriptural  subjects  for  representation  I 
He  left  in  a  packet  for  Savannah,  overwhelmed  with  misery  and  disap- 
pointment. Ushered  into  the  world  by  a  parent  who  would  not  acknow- 
ledge him  ;  driven  out  of  it  in  the  belief^  that  he  was  the  proscribed  of 
heaven.  At  the  moment  they  were  passing  the  bar  at  Charleston,  he 
threw  himself  overboard.  Efforts  were  made  to  save  him ;  a  settee 
was  thrown  over  for  him  to  cling  to,  until  they  could  adopt  more  deci- 
sive measures  for  his  rescue.  He  saw  the  object ;  but  his  resolution 
waslaken.  He  waved  his  hand,  and  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  as  having 
made  such  fearful  use  of  his  editorial  powers,  felt  bitterly  when  the 
news  of  his  ill-timed  death  arrived.  He  also  is  now  no  more.  Poor 
CoNWAT  f  had  he  possessed  more  nerve,  he  might  still  have  triumphed 
over  the  unkindness  of  his  fate : 

*  Wbo  hMiioc  knoiTB  iBibrtaM,Mv«rkMir 
Hinueir  or  hu  own  Tirtve.* 


'fiOKOBABLB     0  ATI8F  ACTTOK.* 

Wbin  rain  loiiie  Ioom  acouDdiel  briqgi 

Upon  yoor  bonett  fiune, 
Vengeanoe  nor  heab  your  bloeding  heart 

Nor  clean  the  branded  shame. 
But  if  to  shoot  fou  down  beside 

He  does  the  best  he  can, 
Yoa  'to  all  the  *  ml^uAotimi'  dmi 

That 's  due  unto  a  gentleman ! 
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THE      S  O  L  I  T  IT  D  E      OF      THB      SOUL. 


Tbk  Mihd  exalting  in  ita  itore 

Of  knowledge,  lovea  to  impart  its  lora. 

And  mingle  thought  at  will ; 
The  Heart  a  dearer  pleasure  proTei, 
In  commune  close  with  thoee  it  loves  — 

A  oonverse  sweeter  still. 


The  Mind  tbat  locked  in  cloistered  cell. 
Apart  and  lonely  seems  to  dwell, 

Yet  finds  in  books  a  friend ; 
Mind  still  will  for  its  fellow  yeam. 
Albeit  to  teach,  albeit  to  learn, 

Still  thought  with  thought  to  blend. 


To  meet  its  like  the  Heart  will  pine, 
With  deeper  love  around  will  twine, 

The  loved  and  loving  one. 
Tlius  Mind  and  Heart  alike  were  made 
Dependent  on  each  other's  aid. 

And  languish  when  alona. 


But  triune  Nature  may  declare 
A  something  nobler  lodging  there, 

Gift  of  eternal  love; 
Sure  pledge  of  immortality. 
Heritor  of  eternity. 

Care  of  the  hosts  above. 


And  this  far  holier,  loftier  part. 
Distinct  alike  from  Mind  and  Heart, 

The  Soul,  that  spark  divine ; 
like  pilgrim  wanderer  seems  to  roam, 
Nor  here  a  comrade  finds,  nor  home, 

Until  it  gain  the  shrine. 


Mysterious  essence !  subtle  life ! 

What  is 't  to  thee  this  world's  poor  strife  t 

Thou,  earth's  unwilling  guest ! 
And  what  its  honor,  what  its  joy  ! 
Can  they  thy  lofty  powers  employ. 

Or  canst  tnou  here  find  rest  1 


No !  let  the  tie  be  what  you  will, 
link  Mind  with  Mind,  and  closer  stiU 

Let  Heart  respond  to  Heart ; 
There  art  thou  stayed  ;  thv  eflforts  &i] ; 
Think  not  to  press  beyond  the  veil. 

Where  dwells  the  Soul  apait 
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The  Mind  decays,  the  Heart  growi  cold ; 
Each,  as  the  body  waxes  old, 

Yields  to  the  touch  of  time ; 
Bat  age  nor  time  may  dare  a«ndl 
The  ^ui,  whose  strength  sliali  never  &il. 

Nor  aught  debase  but  crime. 


And  when  at  length  the  failing  ejre 
And  fjedtering  tongue  show  death  is  nigh. 

That  soon  the  blow  must  fall ; 
Then  yields  the  vig'roos  Mind  its  power, 
The  throbbings  of  the  Heart  are  o'er ; 

The  Soul  is  all  in  all! 


A      FRAGMENT     OF      FAMILY      HISTORY. 


■  T    VmM    AOTBOK     0»    '  THB    •OAZ.r-HOHTKm.' 


The  chief  passion  of  my  ancestor  was  hunting,  which  he  practised 
incessantly,  to  the  great  disgust  of  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  and  of 
his  grand-father,  who  was  a  clergyman  at  Deerfield,  Massachusetts. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  reverend  gentleman,  who  was  no  other  than 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Ezekiel  Carver,  and  who  was  earnest  that  his  grand- 
son should  follow  in  his  own  footsteps,  my  ancestor  had  been  honored 
with  the  name  of  a  stubborn  old  puritan  governor,  whose  character  was 
the  doctor's  beau-ideal  of  earthly  excellence.  He  was  called  Endicott 
Carver.  I  take  pains  thus  early  to  mention  his  designation,  that  I  may 
have  a  handle  always  ready  to  seize  hold  of  him  by  ;  and  not  be  reduced 
to  such  awkward  expedients  as  calling  him  <our  hero,'  or  *  the  subject 
of  our  story,'  after  the  fashion  of  less  provident  historians. 

Endicott  was  hunting  one  day  among  the  mountains  of  the  Taconic 
range,  in  the  extreme  south-west  corner  of  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  As  evening  approached,  and  he  began  to  think  of  his  night's 
shelter,  he  recollected  to  have  heard  that  a  few  restless  pioneers  from 
the  borders  of  the  bay  had  the  year  before  built  their  cluster  of  log- 
houses  in  the  midst  of  those  woods  and  mountains.  Preferring  the  shelter 
of  a  roof  to  that  of  a  hemlock  tree,  he  began  to  search  for  the  settlement. 
At  length  after  scrambling  down  the  steep  sides  of  a  hill,  he  struck 
upon  a  broad  new  path,  which  would  have  led  him  to  the  hamlet,  had  he 
known  which  way  to  follow  it.  He  turned  to  the  left  at  random,  and  had 
not  gone  far,  before  the  road,  which  was  obstructed  by  roots,  stumps,  and 
fallen  trees,  and  perfectly  shaded  by  the  over-arching  boughs  of  the  dense 
wood,  l)egan  to  descend.  It  expanded  at  length  into  a  new  clearing,  with 
its  usual  attractive  spectacle  of  burnt  trunks  of  trees,  standing  grimly  up- 
right, with  great  piles  of  black  half-consumed  logs  and  brushwood,  the 
whole  girt  around  by  the  gloomy  border  of  forest  trees,  whose  foliage  was 
miserably  scorched  by  Uie  fire  that  had  lately  destroyed  their  fallen 
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brethren.  It  was  a  dreary  scene  ;  but  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  that 
now  poured  into  the  opening,  gilding  the  tall  summits  of  the  wretched 
half-burnt  pines,  gave  an  air  of  picturesque  wildness  to  its  desolation. 

My  ancestor  had  now  the  opportunity  to  look  about  him.     He  saw 
that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  rearing  their  rocky  and  wooded 
summits  all  around,  while  far  distant,  through  one  of  their  openings,  lay 
in  misty  perspective  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  blue  Catskills. 
The  peaceful  June  sunlight  was  still  reposing  on  the  craggy  tops  of  the 
mountains ;  no  trace  of  human  labor  was  visible ;  all  was  silent  as 
midnight,  except  a  low  sound  of  falling  water,  where  some  mountain 
stream  was  flinging  itself  into  the  deep  hollow  that  my  ancestor  could 
see  just  below  him.     After  walking  a  few  moments  more,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  long  narrow  valley,  through  which  a  clear  stream  ran  swiflly. 
It  was  shut  in  between  parallel  mountains  that  gradually  approached 
each  other  as  he  passed  on.     The  banks  of  the  stream  had  been  par- 
tially cleared  :  here  was  a  tract  of  dead,  girdled  trees,  with  sickly  Indian 
corn  growing  in  the  intervening  spaces  ;  and  here  a  field,  of  wheat,  in- 
terspersed with  blackened  stumps.     Soon  after,  in  the  increasing  dark- 
ness,  he  could  discern  a  neat  log-house,  surrounded  by  some  rigid  and 
shaggy  pines,  that  gave  the  place  a  rude,  wild  air,  much  increased  by  a 
waterfall  just  beyond.     When  Endicott  came  opposite  the  house,  he 
saw  no  means  provided  for  crossing  the  stream  dry-shod ;  so  he  stepped 
into  the  water  and  waded  over ;  for  he  was  too  good  a  woodsman  to  be 
scrupulous  in  such  matters.     The  ducks  and  hens  around  the  house  set 
up  a  loud  cackling  at  his  intrusion,  at  which  an  old  man  appeared  from 
behind  a  corner  of  the  building,  where  he  had  been  digging  in  a  kitchen- 
garden.     He  approached  my  ancestor  with  the  utmost  deliberation,  look- 
ing at  him  with  no  very  hospitable  eye.     He  was  six  feet  and  a  quarter 
high,  but  sallow  and  sharp-featured,  and  so  emaciated  in  his  limbs  that 
his  clothes  seemed  hung  on  a  skeleton.    There  was  a  little  old  clay-pipe 
in  his  mouth,  at  which  he  did  not  cease  puffing,  while  he  was  giving  a 
cold  and  unwilling  assent  to  my  ancestor's  request  for  a  night's  lodging. 
Endicott  stared  hard  at  his  ill-favored  host.     He  was  sure  that  he  had 
seen  him  before.     His  doubts  were  removed,  and  changed  to  surprise, 
when  on  entering  the  house  he  found  there  an  old  woman  of  very  good 
appearance,  but  bearing  deep  marks  of  sorrow  on  her  face,  and  a  tall, 
black-eyed  girl,  whom  he  immediately  recognized  as  an  old  partner  of 
his  in  many  a  dance  and  country  frolic.     Combining  certain  reports  he 
had  heard  with  what  he  now  saw,  Endicott  had  acuteness  enough  to 
hit  the  clue  to  the  mystery.     The  man  had  been  a  rich  dishonest  adven- 
turer, who  not  having  skill  enough  to  make  his  practices  turn  always 
to  his  own  advantage,  had  become  involved  in  debt  and  beset  by  duns ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  evil  odor  into  which  he  had  fallen  with  the  com- 
munity.    It  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  while  he  was  looked  upon  with  con- 
tempt,  his  wife,  a  woman  of  education  and  excellent  character,  was  re- 
spected and  pitied,  while  his  daughter  was  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
country  round,  and  undeniably  the  belle  of  her  native  town  of  Concord. 
Suddenly  the  family  disappeared  ;  no  one  could  say  whither  they  had 
gone  ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  the  old  man  had  taken  a  resolution  to  run 
away  from  his  perplexities,  and  hide  somewhere  in  the  back-woodB. 
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Endicott  was  glad  to  find  an  agreeable  companion  where  he  had 
looked  only  for  the  rugged  of&pring  of  some  sturdy  frontiersman ;  the 
poor  recluse,  on  her  sioe,  was  no  less  delighted  in  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit her  charms  and  loosen  her  lively  tongue  once  more.  They  spent 
the  evening  in  conversation  before  the  blazing  fire  in  a  gigantic  chimney 
of  unhewn  rocks,  while  the  old  man  smoked  his  pipe  in  his  usual  nooody 
silence.  Endicott  had  enough  of  the  gallant  to  regret  the  rather  out- 
landish attire  in  which  he  appeared  before  his  old  acquaintance  ;  for  he 
was  clothed  in  a  hunting-dress  of  leather ;  but  she,  poor  girl,  was  evi- 
dently  mortified  at  the  figure  she  made  in  her  back-woods  garb,  so  di& 
ferent  fVom  that  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  her  at  the  dance 
or  sleigh-ride. 

His  handsome  hostess  conducted  htm  to  his  sleeping-room.  It  was 
a  large  chamber,  the  '  best  room'  of  the  log-cabin,  with  floor  and  walls 
of  rough  timber  squared  with  the  axe.  The  furniture  was  never  made 
for  such  an  apartment.  There  was  a  large  and  elegant  curtained  bed- 
stead ;  chairs  and  tables  of  the  best  workmanship ;  and  a  number  of 
French  and  Chinese  toys  on  the  rough  hewn  mantel-piece.  On  a  little 
centre-table  wens  several  handsomely. bound  books,  some  empty  perfume- 
bottles  of  porcelain,  and  a  basket  of  visiting-cards !  All  these  things 
had  a  most  whimsical  appearance  to  the  eye  of  my  ancestor,  who  was 
not  without  humor ;  and  poor  Sarah  blushed,  but  could  not  help  smiling 
as  she  saw  him  glance  at  them.  He  rightly  conjectured  that  these  luxu- 
ries had  been  removed  to  the  back-woods  under  her  auspices.  In  the 
rude  fire-place  were  placed  some  rough  pine  boughs  as  a  substitute 
for  the  asparagus  which,  with  its  delicate  green,  and  its  bright  red 
berries,  so  of\en  forms  the  ornament  of  New. England  country-houses. 
Before  he  lay  down,  Endicott  opened  the  shutter  of  a  square  aperture 
that  supplied  the  place  of  a  window,  and  looked  out.  The  river  tum- 
bled close  beneath  the  wall ;  the  night  wind  with  its  fresh  cool  smell 
was  stirring  down  the  solitary  valley  ;  while  a  young  nKX>n,  shining  on 
the  woods  and  waters,  showed  all  the  wild  features  of  the  place. 

In  the  morning  Sarah  met  him  under  a  new  aspect,  more  befitting 
the  settlements  than  the  frontier.  In  the  simple  and  tasteful  dress  she 
wore,  her  charms  were  no  longer  eclipsed,  and  she  might  fairly  have 
been  called  beautiful,  even  in  New-England  ;  for  she  was  straight  and 
symmetrical ;  as  graceful  as  a  young  birch  tree,  and  as  fresh  and  fair 
as  its  tender  leaves  in  the  spring.  Her  spirit  was  as  lively  and  impe- 
tuous as  a  nK>untain  brook  ;  and  if  there  was  a  little  vanity  and  love 
of  admiration  in  her  character,  the  warm  heart  of  pure  vigorous  wo- 
manhood was  behind  it  all. 

They  spent  the  morning  in  exploring  the  recesses  of  the  valley. 
First,  they  traced  it  up  to  where  the  opposing  mountains  pressed  close 
together,  and  the  stream,  bursting  through  the  intervening  ravine,  came 
boiling  over  the  rocks.  Then  retracing  their  steps,  they  followed  the 
valley  down  till  it  ended  in  an  abrupt  precipice,  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  high  ;  for  it  lay  imbedded  high  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains, 
and  its  little  stream  had  a  long  descent  to  make  through  rocks  and  forests 
before  it  reached  the  Hudson.  By  climbing  a  high  precipitous  hill,  they 
could  look  down  on  the  face  of  the  precipice  where  the  stream  was 
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pouring  itself  down  into  an  immense  dark  and  savage  gorge.  Deeply 
bedded  among  woods  and  rocks  at  the  bottom,  there  was  a  circular  deep 
ffreen  basin  into  which  the  waters  fell  plunging  from  above.  It  was  so 
far  down,  that  when  Endicott  pushed  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  de- 
cayed trunk  of  a  tree,  it  seemed  to  dwindle  to  the  size  of  a  straw  before 
it  splashed  upon  the  green  revolving  waters  of  the  basin.  It  was  the 
wildest  and  sublimest  spot  in  Massachusetts.  High  and  abrupt  moun- 
tains towered  all  around  the  cataract,  which  was  no  other  than  that 
which  has  since  been  absurdly  christened  with  the  corrupted  Swiss 
name  of  <  Bash-a-pisb  Fall.' 

Meanwhile,  the  sun  beat  down  with  a  languid  heat.  The  forests  seemed 
swimming  in  faint  sultry  mists  ;  the  turpentine  boiled  from  the  trunks 
of  the  heated  pines ;  and  a  dead  noontide  torpor  pervaded  the  whole 
scene.  The  little  stream  alone  kept  up  its  restless  motion  and  its  mur- 
muring voice,  inviting  the  languid  frame  to  luxury  and  refreshment* 
Endicott  had  made  up  his  mind  to  depart  early  in  the  afternoon,  though 
his  friend  pressed  him  to  remain,  and  he  himself  felt  no  great  earnest- 
ness to  get  away.  A  dead  stillness  in  the  air  ;  a  grumbling  noise  that 
sounded  heavily  from  behind  the  mountains ;  a  mass  of  sullen  inky 
clouds  that  rose  up  and  swept  rapidly  over  the  sky,  saved  him  the  trouble 
of  coming  to  any  decision.  *It  was  evident  that  if  he  did  go,  he  must 
bide  the  pelting  of  a  furious  thunder-storm.  As  they  looked  from  the 
door,  a  dull  roaring  sound,  and  a  fresh  wind  came  down  from  the  valley 
abore,  which  was  now  shrouded  by  a  gray  misty  curtain,  that  seemed  to 
be  drawn  across  it,  and  to  advance  nearer  and  nearer,  involving  as  it 
oame,  rocks,  mountains  and  forests,  while  the  roaring  sound  grew  louder 
and  louder.  Then  a  few  large  rain  drops  fell  on  the  platform  before 
the  door  ;  then  they  came  faster  and  faster,  till  the  water  streamed  from 
heaven  to  earth  in  parallel  slant  lines,  obscuring  trees  river  and  all. 
The  heavy  bursts  of  thunder  would  at  times  drown  the  noise  of  this 
cataract,  which  beat  furiously  upon  the  roof,  and  streamed  in  torrents 
from  the  eaves. 

My  ancestor,  glad  of  so  good  an  excuse  for  prolonging  his  stay,  hung 
his  gun,  which  he  had  held  for  half  an  hour  in  his  hand  in  readiness  to 
depart,  upon  a  pair  of  hooks  against  the  wall,  and  seated  himself  with 
Sarah  in  the  room  where  he  had  spent  the  night.  Endicott's  nature 
was  bold  and  open,  while  hers  was  frank  and  unsuspicious :  the  storm 
raging  impotently  against  the  windows  seemed  to  bring  them  into  closer 
intimacy,  and  kindled  warm  and  cordial  feelings  between  them.  She 
showed  him  the  collection  of  books  she  had  brought  with  her  into  the 
wilderness,  and  Endicott,  who  had  been  educated  at  college,  could  not 
help  admiring  the  excellent  taste  of  her  selections  :  at  the  same  time, 
she  opened  her  heart  to  him,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  exile  to 
which  she  was  doomed.  A  sudden  flood  of  bright  ruddy  sunshine  pour- 
ing in  upon  the  floor,  interrupted  them.  The  storm  was  past ;  the  sun 
streamed  from  the  west  over  the  wet  glistening  forests  and  the  swollen 
river,  while  a  light  fresh  breeze  awoke,  and  a  robin  that  had  strayed  so 
far  into  the  wilderness  began  his  song. 

My  ancestor  took  his  leave  the  next  morning.  The  old  lady  showed 
some  feeling  at  parting  with  him,  though  the  master  of  the  house  did 
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not  alter  his  position,  tako  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  nor  change  in  the 
least  his  accustomed  air  of  moody  indifTerence.  Sarah  bore  him  com. 
pan  J  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen, 
and  while  Endicott  conversed  gaily,  she  scarce  replied  a  word.  At  the 
moment  of  separation,  he  pressed  his  good  wishes  upon  her  lips.  <  Come 
and  see  me  again,'  said  the  poor  girl.  <  That  I  will/  replied  my  ances- 
tor, raising  his  fox-skin  cap  from  his  head  as  they  parted,  more  out  of 
the  native  gallantry  of  his  brave  heart,  than  from  any  artificial  good- 
breeding.  He  had  asked  of  her  some  token  of  remembrance,  and  she 
had  given  a  ribbon,  which  he  now  tied  to  his  cap,  and  laughingly  waved 
it  to  her  as  she  turned  back  to  gaze  after  him.  If  he  had  been  nearer, 
he  would  have  seen  that  she  was  weeping.  When  about  noon,  he  had 
reached  a  point  of  view  whence  he  could  see  the  mountains  and  forests 
to  the  westward,  he  thought  he  distinguished  the  rocky  summits  that 
looked  down  on  the  little  valley.  My  ancestor  was  by  no  means  ena- 
moured, but  he  gazed  with  a  warm  interest  toward  the  place,  and  felt 
that  those  savage  mountains  contained  something  that  would  give  them 
a  place  in  his  recollections.  '  I  will  see  her  again,  some  time  or  other,' 
thought  he ;  but  at  sunset  he  had  nearly  forgotten  her  in  the  excitement 
of  the  afternoon's  chase. 

Late  in  the  summer,  however,  he  resolved  to  hunt  again  among  the 
Taconic  mountains ;  and  as  might  be  expected,  his  steps  turned  in  the 
same  direction  as  before.  He  had  equipped  himself  with  unusual  care 
for  this  expedition.  His  attire  far  surpassed  any  in  which  he  had  hith- 
erto taken  the  field.  It  consisted  of  a  hunting-frock  of  dressed  deer- 
skin, fitting  much  closer  to  his  person  than  usual  with  such  garments, 
and  gaily  embroidered  with  dyed  moose-hair  and  porcupine  quills.  He 
wore  the  Indian  leggins,  with  their  gaudy  fringes  extending  down  the 
outside  of  the  leg,  and  corresponding  moccasins.  His  cap  was  of  fox- 
skin,  with  the  animal's  tail  brought  over  the  crown  like  the  ridi^e  of  a 
helmet.  A  knife  was  thrust  into  his  belt ;  his  powder-horn,  carved  all 
over  with  various  devices,  hung  at  his  side ;  and  his  rifle  lay  in  the 
hollow  of  his  left  arm.  This  dress,  though  rather  wild  and  savage,  very 
well  displayed  the  light  athletic  figure  of  my  ancestor,  whose  limbs  had 
been  hardened  by  years  of  exercise  to  the  strength  and  elasticity  of 
steel. 

The  morning  was  a  beautiful  one  for  a  hunter  or  a  lover  of  nature. 
Endicott  combined  both  characters,  and  had,  into  the  bargain,  unwearied 
limbs  and  a  buoyant  spirit.  At  the  bottom  of  a  wide  hollow  among  the 
hills  which  he  was  traversing,  was  one  of  those  openings  in  the  forest 
occasioned  by  the  too  great  moisture  of  the  ground.  It  was  smooth  as 
the  surface  of  a  lake,  and  covered  with  a  beautiful  verdure,  while  the 
forest  enclosed  it  with  dense  swelling  masses  of  foliage  glistening  in 
the  soft  sunlight ;  and  beyond  were  the  mountain  summits,  not  yet 
quite  cleared  from  the  mists  of  sunrise.  My  ancestor's  spirits  were  in 
unison  with  the  freshness  and  gayety  of  the  morning.  Here  was  none 
of  the  sombre  gloom  and  silence  of  the  wilderness.  The  red  squirrels 
kept  up  an  incessant  chirping  in  the  borders  of  the  woods,  and 
leaped  about  in  the  hickory  and  oak  trees :  the  blue-jays  repeated 
their  harsh  notes,  as  they  flew,  glancing  in  the  sun,  in  and  out  of  the 
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foliage  ;  the  little  wood-peckers  could  be  heard  at  their  labor ;  and  all 
living  things  seemed  to  have  deserted  the  dark  forest,  and  gathered 
round  that  sunny  opening.  Bndicott  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  an  old 
maple  that  grew  on  a  little  mound  in  the  very  centre,  and  refreshed 
himself  at  a  spring  whose  pure  waters  slumbered  dark  and  glistening 
in  the  recesses  between  its  moist  roots. 

As  he  passed  down  the  rough  pathway  that  led  toward  the  valley, 
his  steps  grew  quicker.  A  large  gray  squirrel,  whose  little  barking 
voice  he  had  heard  for  some  time,  ran  out  on  the  branches  of  a  pine, 
that  reached  over  the  road,  and  swinging  himself  down  among  the 
leaves,  sat  coolly  gazing  at  him,  without  expiating  his  rashness  by 
having  his  birain  delicately  scooped  out  by  the  bullet  of  the  hunter's 
rifle.  From  this  I  infer  that  my  ancestor  was  in  no  little  haste,  and 
anticipated  some  pleasure  from  the  approaching  meeting. 

When  he  reached  the  place  where  he  had  parted  with  his  fair  friend, 
he  felt  more  interest  than  he  had  counted  on  ;  nay,  a  certain  feeling  of 
tenderness  passed  for  the  first  time  across  his  heart.  He  walked  rapidly 
along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  now  he  saw  the  old  twisted  yellow, 
birch  that  grew  on  the  mountain  side,  just  above  the  house  ;  and  now 
the  three  stiff  pines  that  stood  just  by  it  appeared ;  but  they  were 
strangely  scorched  and  blackened,  and  a  smoke  was  eddying  up  through 
them  into  the  blue  air.  He  ran  up  a  little  mound  whence  the  house 
would  be  in  full  view.  It  was  no  longer  there  !  In  its  place  lay  a  heap  of 
black  smouldering  beams  and  rafters.  Bndicott  leaped  through  the  stream 
and  ran  up  to  the  wretched  pile  of  ruins.  One  glance  told  him  the 
story,  quenched  his  gay  spirit,  and  left  him  frozen  with  speechless  horror. 
The  Indians  from  Canada  had  been  there  the  night  berore  !  His  quick 
eye  discerned  among  the  charred  timbers,  the  relics  of  the  old  man  and 
his  wife  —  a  sight  I  will  not  dwell  upon,  though  such  as  was  but  too 
familiar  to  the  eyes  of  the  frontier  settler.  Half  stunned  with  the  sud- 
den revulsion  of  all  his  feelings,  it  was  long  before  he  could  collect  his 
faculties  so  far  as  to  satisfy  himself  that  only  ttco  of  the  inmates  of  the 
house  lay  among  its  ruins.  There  was  one  left,  and  no  trace  of  her 
fate  remained  ;  though  not  far  off  was  the  neat  little  garden,  with  the 
flowers  whose  care  had  amused  her  in  her  solitude. 

As  Endicott  stood  gazing  on  the  desolation,  a  group  of  their  sinewy 
men,  armed  each  with  his  rifle,  and  more  than  one  of  them  bearing  the 
haggard  look  of  misery,  waded  across  the  stream.  They  were  from 
the  hamlet  below,  which  had  not  escaped  the  savage  inroad.  They 
stood  and  looked  on  the  ruins  and  on  each  other,  without  saying  a  word. 
One  of  them  at  length  broke  the  silence,  while  all  his  white  features 
quivered  betwixt  agony  and  vindictive  fury,  and  his  wandering  gray 
eye  became  for  the  moment  fixed,  and  kindled  like  a  coal  of  fire.  His 
words  were  a  bitter  curse  against  the  authors  of  the  infernal  outrage, 
and  a  vow  fo  hunt  them  like  beasts  till  he  had  avenged  it ;  and  as  he 
concluded,  he  struck  the  butt  of  his  rifle  against  the  ground,  and  swore 
an  oath  not  to  be  written  down.  His  wife  and  all  his  children  lay  dead 
in  the  ashes  of  his  cabin. 

I  will  suffer  the  reader  to  lose  sight  of  my  ancestor  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  will  present  him  again  to  his  notice  in  a  different  place,  and 
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under  different  circumstances.  Before  his  last  visit  to  the  valley,  a 
light  and  careless  interest  was  the  only  feeling  in  his  heart  toward  the 
fair  recluse ;  but  the  sudden  shock  that  almost  deadened  his  faculties 
bad  awakened  in  him  a  spirit  of  resolute  devotion.  He  had  determined 
to  recover  this  prisoner  from  the  Indians,  though  he  should  follow  her  to 
Canada,  and  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  thousand  dangers.  His  companions 
were  of  a  different  temper.  They  burned,  one  and  all,  for  vengeance, 
and  cared  for  nothing  else.  Indeed  several  of  them  had  nothing  else 
left  to  care  for.  On  the  night  of  the  Indian  attack,  they  were  absent 
in  the  forest,  building  a  house,  according  to  frontier  custom,  for  a  new- 
married  couple ;  and  chose  to  remain  for  a  merry-making  on  the  scene 
of  their  labors,  rather  than  return  to  their  homes.  No  shadow  of  dan- 
ger was  apprehended.  Two  or  three  men  remained  at  home,  of  whom 
one  escaped  the  massacre  ;  the  rest,  with  half  the  women  and  children 
of  the  settlement,  were  found  dead  in  the  morning.  The  savages  took 
no  prisoner  but  Sarah,  whose  beauty,  it  may  be,  saved  her  from  the 
hatchet. 

Reader,  these  scenes  are  rude  and  savage ;  repulsive,  no  doubt,  to  the 
taste  of  literary  epicures,  and  no  less  so  to  the  transcendental '  spiritu- 
alists' who  infect  this  city  of  Boston.  Highly  flattered  should  I  be  if 
my  humble  narrative  should  be  honored  with  their  condemnation  ;  and 
yet,  to  win  the  smiles  of  a  larger  and  fairer  portion  of  the  readers  of 
Old  Knick,  I  would  gladly  make  this  history  more  smooth  and  attractive. 
But  the  rough  and  bold  features  of  the  original  will  lose  all  resemblance 
if  I  try  to  soften  them  upon  the  canvass ;  and  an  inexperienced  and 
unskilful  painter  is  doubly  bound,  in  interest  as  well  as  conscience,  to 
be  faithful 

One  day,  toward  night-fall,  Endicott  with  the  band  of  pursuers  came 
to  the  banks  of  a  lake.  It  was  a  spot  whose  charms  have  engaged  a 
pen  far  abler  than  mine,  and  should  America  ever  become  prolific  in 
poets  and  romance-writers,  are  destined  to  engage  many  more ;  for  it 
was  the  southern  shore  of  lake  George.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak 
it  was  known  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Lac  St.  Sacrament,  given 
it  by  the  French  in  reference  to  its  consecrated  waters.  It  was  as  yet  a 
lonely  wilderness  of  mountains  and  floods,  which  had  not  then  borne 
armies  mi  their  bosom  ;  its  rocks  and  forests  had  not  echoed  the  blast  of 
the  trumpet,  the  roaring  of  the  cannon,  nor  the  sharp  tingling  report  of 
the  rifle.  The  spot  the  party  chose  for  their  encampment  was  on  the 
high  bank,  among  the  spruces  and  hemlocks,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
place  where  Baron  Dieskau  was  afterward  defeated,  and  the  garrison 
of  Fort  William  Henry  marched  out  to  their  massacre.  All  was  now 
covered  with  the  dense  woods.  I  shall  be  spared  the  mortification  of 
attempting  to  portray  the  wild  beauties  of  the  scene  as  they  were  in- 
visible on  the  evening  when  my  ancestor  encamped  there ;  a  drizzling 
rain  descended,  and  dreary  mists  obscured  the  mountains,  the  leaden 
waters,  and  the  dull  dripping  forests.  An  encampment  in  the  woods  at 
such  a  time,  after  a  toilsome  day's  journey,  without  a  tent  or  other  shel- 
ter, is  not  the  most  pleasant  situation  in  the  world.  The  party  were 
drenched  to  the  skin.  They  laid  down  their  packs,  and  covered  their 
guns  with  bark  stripped  from  the  trees ;  ate  a  silent  and  slender  repast, 
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duly  qaalified  with  New.England  rum,  and  then  debated  as  to  the  oourae 
to  be  pursued. 

They  were  oonfident  that  the  Indians,  on  their  way  to  Canada,  would 
take,  as  was  usual,  the  circuitous  route  of  Wood  Creek,  instead  of  Lake 
St.  Sacrament,  where  they  would  be  impeded  by  a  ^portage  of  several 
miles  at  its  northern  extremity.  By  pushing  their  way  rapidly  up  the 
Hudson,  and  across  the  intenrening  land  to  the  lake,  they  had  no  doubt 
that  they  had  outstripped  the  slow  progress  of  their  enemy,  who  were 
struggling  northward  through  the  forests  farther  to  the  east.  Their  plan 
was  to  pass  down  lake  St.  Sacrament  to  Ticonderoga,  and  there  lie  in 
ambush  to  waylay  the  Indians  as  they  came  in  their  canoes  out  of  Wood 
Creek.  Ticonderoga  was  not  then  a  fort,  bristling  with  cannon,  to  com* 
mand  the  narrow  straits  around  it,  though  it  had  borne  from  time  imme- 
morial its  present  name,  which  is  an  Iroquois  word,  meaning  'the  meet* 
ing  of  the  waters.'  It  was  then  only  a  bare  roeky  promontory  dirust 
out  between  the  two  lakes,  and  from  the  singularity  of  its  position,  re- 
garded by  the  Indians  with  some  superstitious  veneration.  By  this 
plan,  the  pursuers  thought  that  they  should  meet  the  savages,  even 
should  they  take  the  route  of  the  lake. 

That  very  night  the  frontiersmen  sought  out  materials  for  makinff 
their  canoe.  No  birch  trees  were  at  hand  ;  but  they  found  a  huge  old 
spruce,  straight  and  tall,  that  bore  the  honors  of  a  century.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour's  labor  brought  it  thundering  to  the  ground,  when  the  bark 
was  stripped  in  one  piece  from  its  trunk,  by  cutting  it  lengthwise,  and 
carefully  prying  it  off  its  sides.  The  naked  carcass  of  the  unfortunate 
tree,  as  delicately  white  as  driven  snow,  was  rolled  aside  to  rot  in  the 
damp  forest.  This  part  of  their  labor  accomplished,  the  adventurers 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  wet  blankets,  and  laid  down  around  their 
half-extinguished  fires. 

My  ancestor  had  at  the  bottom  of  his  character,  a  spirit  of  adventure 
which  would  sometimes  be  exalted  to  a;  height  that  made  him  perfectly 
reckless  of  dangers  and  obstacles.  The  fit  was  on  him  now,  as  he 
paced  along  the  narrow  beach  of  wet  sand.  In  the  wild  exhilaration  of 
his  purpose  and  his  situation,  he  was  indifierent  whether  he  bequeathed 
his  body  to  the  family  vault  in  Deerfield  church-yard,  or  flung  it  away 
to  waste  among  the  lonely  mountains.  His  imagination  was  too  dull 
to  trouble  him  with  images  of  the  dangers  that  awaited  his  enterprise ; 
or  perhaps  his  nerves  were  too  strong  to  be  startled  by  any  such 
fancies. 

The  next  morning  rose  bright,  warm,  and  soft.     White  thin  mists,  it 
is  true,  still  rolled  over  the  surface  of  the  slumbering  water,  and  en- 
tangled themselves  among  the  boughs  of  the  forest ;  but  the  fr^  green 
of  the  mountains  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  pure  white  of  the 
wreaths  of  vapor  that  half  involvidd  them.     The  frontiersmen  worked 
industriously  on  their  canoe,  which  as  it  approached  completion  ap- 
peared unable  to  hold  the  party,  so  that  another  had  to  be  made,   i 
There  was  ash  for  the  frame,  pine  to  guard  the  bottom,  and  the  tough    ) 
fibres  of  spruce  to  sew  the  parts  together :  all  the  materials  were  at   ; 
hand  ;  but  not  to  detain  the  reader  with  bare  and  unprofitable  details 
of  canoe-making,  I  will  only  tell  him  that  the  afbmoon  was  nearly 
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•pent  before  the  little  veaBels  were  complete ;  and  that  they  were  so 
frail  and  perilous,  owing  to  the  green  state  of  the  bark,  that  no  man  of 
these  peaceful  times  would  haye  ventured  his  life  in  one  of  them. 
They  embarked,  however «—  twelve  bold  vindictive  men  —  and  paddled 
with  their  best  speed  northward  along  the  beautiful  St.  Sacrament. 

It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  scene ;  peaceful,  yet  wild  and  majestic. 
So  pure  was  the  atmosphere,  and  so  limpid  the  waters,  that  as  they 
skirted  the  precipitous  eastern  shore,  the  little  fishes  playing  twenty 
feet  below  were  as  distinctly  seen  as  the  quivering  birch  and  me  rough 
cedar  that  leaned  in  the  sunlight  from  the  clin  above.  Then  they 
stood  out  into  the  broad  lake,  and  steered  down  toward  an  island  thfU 
lay  nearly  midway  between  the  shores,  doubled  in  the  unruffled  water. 
The  peroh  and  trout  darted  to  the  right  and  left  as  the  shadows  of  the 
canoes  wavered  over  the  sunny  rocks  and  stones  under  the  surface,  all 
around  the  shores  of  this  savage  paradise.  Carefully  guiding  the  little 
vessels  into  a  sort  of  cove,  they  drew,  them  from  the  water  upon  a 
narrow  plat  of  fresh  grass.  The  island,  which  was  that  now  called 
Diamond  Island,  was  almost  covered  with  a  rich  growth  of  trees :  there 
was,  however,  a  little  space  in  the  centre,  where,  from  some  accident, 
nothing  was  growing  but  the  soft  grass ;  and  here  they  made  their 
camp. 

The  sun  meanwhile  had  sunk  below  the  horizon.  The  western 
steeps  grew  brown  and  shadowy,  while  a  thousand  undefined  and 
ohanffing  hues  of  purple  and  red  were  reflected  on  those  to  the  east, 
and  the  whole  bright  circumference  of  encircling  mountains,  with  every 
island,  and  every  reddened  cloud,  was  mirrored  in  the  still  waters.  A 
stream  of  sunlight  still  poured  on  the  landscape  through  a  gap  of  the 
mountains,  illumining  some  spots  and  leaving  the  rest  in  obscurity.  It 
fell  upon  a  little  islet  not  far  distant,  from  the  midst  of  which  rose  up, 
above  a  crowd  of  young  shrubs  and  saplings,  an  old  distorted  pine  tree. 
Its  foliage  was  gone;  but  light  mosses  hung  from  its  knotted  and 
broken  boughs  and  its  storm-beaten  trunk,  wiUi  no  breath  of  wind  in 
that  calm  evening  to  stir  them.  It  looked  like  the  veteran  of  a  cen- 
tury's wars— *  some  old  Mohawk  chief,  perhaps,  whose  voice  was 
cracked,  his  arm  withered,  and  his  grim  features  shrivelled,  but  who 
would  still  dance  the  war-dance  and  scream  the  war-song,  and  to 
the  last  gasp  of  his  worn-out  life  exuh  in  the  tortures  of  his  enemy. 
But  soon  the  transient  sunbeam  left  the  old  pine  ;  its  charm  was  fled, 
and  it  was  turned  to  a  common  tree  again.  Little  by  little,  the  lidkt 
passed  away  from  the  noble  landscape,  and  darkness  sunk  down  on  St. 
Sacrament.  A  low  heavy  sound  came  booming  on  the  ears  of  the  ad- 
venturers ;  it  was  the  evening  gun  from  the  distant  French  post  of  Fort 
Frederick.  When  Endioott  again  left  the  circle  of  the  camp-fire  light, 
and  putting  aside  the  branches,  looked  out  upon  the  lake,  he  saw  the 
mountains  a  mass  of  deep  shadow  before  him,  with  a  lingering  red 
light  in  the  sky  above.  A  fish  now  and  then  splashed  on  the  Uackened 
surface ;  and  suddenly  a  whip-poor-will  began  his  loud  call  from  the 
opposite  shore. 

My  anosotor  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  hoarse  cawing  of 
a^  pair  of  orows,  that  went  flapping  slowly  over  the  island.    Their  ibkmJ 
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finished,  the  party  embarked  again.  The  lake,  so  beautiful  at  eyening, 
was  DO  less  so  in  the  morning ;  for  unlike  many  a  ball-room  beauty, 
its  oharms  were  such  as  oould  bear  the  broad  light.  The  leaking  of 
one  of  their  flimsy  canoes,  which  they  were  obliged  to  repair,  delayed 
them  80  much  that  the  day  was  far  advanced  before  they  reached  the 
*  First  Narrows,^  where  the  lake  contracts  itself,  and  is  dotted  with  a 
multitude  of  islands.  They  grew  impatient  and  anxious  lest  the  sava* 
ges  should  reach  Ticonderoga  before  them.  They  had  better  cause 
n>r  anxiety  than  they  thought ;  who  can  foretell  the  capricious  move- 
ments of  a  party  of  savages  ?  Their  restless  and  watchful  enemy  had 
already  caught  sight  of  them,  and  were  following  their  course  along 
the  shore. 

They  skirted  the  wooded  banks  of  a  long  island  that  lay  parallel  to 
the  main  land  and  close  to  it,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Narrows.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  trees  slide  past  them,  and  the  water  ripple 
upcm  the  pebbles  with  the  motion  of  the  deep-laden  canoes ;  but  when 
the  island  was  past,  the  main  shore  lay  off  on  their  right,  with  its  swelling 
foliage  obscured  by  a  rich  shade,  and  the  cool  dark  waters  sleeping  in 
its  shadows.  Endicott  was  not  in  a  poetical  nrKxxi^  indeed,  he  seldom 
was ;  but  he  oould  not  help  gazing  on  a  scene  so  quiet  and  yet  so  pic- 
turesque. He  was  startled  suddenly  into  life  and  action.  A  female 
voice,  in  hasty  and  terrified  accents,  came  from  the  woods.  '  I  am 
here  I  —  dear  Endicott !  —  keep  away ! —  keep  away !  —  they  are  going 
to  fi  — »^ '  but  here  it  was  abruptly  stifled.  The  men  instinctively  ceased  ; 
paddling,  and  then  pushed  back  the  canoes  farther  into  the  lake.  The  j 
matter  required  no  explanation  :  all  saw  at  cmce  that  nothing  had  saved ' 
them  from  falling  into  an  ambush  of  the  enemy  they  were  in  pursuit  of, 
but  the  heroic  self-devotion  of  the  prisoner.  Most  of  the  party  were 
men  made  reckless  by  misery,  with  every  feeling  and  instinct  over- 
whelmed by  a  burning  hatred  of  the  Indians,  and  a  keen  thirst  for  ven- 
geance upon  the  accursed  race.  Only  two  or  three  of  them  hesitated 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Neither  regard  for  their  own  lives  nor 
that  of  the  poor  captive  had  much  weight  with  them.  Endicott,  on  his 
part,  was  as  eager  as  the  rest,  and  longed  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of 
Sarah,  without  thinking  of  the  peril  to  which  his  rashness  would  ex- 
pose her,  if  indeed  she  had  not  already  been  made  a  victim  to  the  fury 
of  her  captors.  The  canoes  drew  back  and  retraced  their  course  along 
the  island,  which  effectually  protected  them  and  concealed  their  mo- 
tions, till  they  rounded  its  farther  extremity,  and  made  directly  for  the 
shore.  Then  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  a  salute  of  bullets  from 
the  woods  would  not  reward  their  temerity.  The  very,  hardihood  of 
the  attempt  alone  saved  them ;  for  the  savages,  who  were  of  twice  their 
number,  did  not  dream  that  they  would  venture  to  land  in  the  teeth  of 
such  peril.  The  canoes  ploughed  the  water  into  furrows.  My  ances- 
tor's  blood  was  up.  He  jumped  from  the  foremost  canoe,  and  waded 
to  the  beach ;  but  as  he  reached  it,  a  sinewy  hand  griped  his  shoulder, 
and  a  stem  voice  admonished  him  that  that  was  no  place  nor  time  to 
yield  to  frantic  impulses. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  situation  more  perilous  than  that  into 
which  these  men  had  placed  themselves,  or  one  in  which  danger  ap- 
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peared  under  a  more  horrid  and  insidious  aspect  Nothing  of  the 
enemy  was  visible  after  they  had  entered  the  woods,  though  they  might 
be  concealed  behind  every  rock  or  tree.  They  listened  awhile,  and 
then  began  cautiously  to  advance  toward  that  part  of  the  shore  whence 
the  voice  had  proceeded.  In  a  few  minutes  they  came  upon  the  mani- 
fest traces  of  a  large  body  of  savages  ;  and  here  again  they  stopped 
to  listen.  It  was  close  by  a  large  brook  that  descended  from  the  upland 
forests  to  the  lake,  urging  its  way  over  great  piles  of  moss-grown  rocks ; 
plunging  with  a  sullen,  heavy  roar  into  obscure  ravines,  or  pouring 
itaelrinto  deep  basins  and  hollows  among  the  rocks,  before  it  streamed 
glancing  out  through  the  foliage  into  the  gay  sunshine  of  the  lake. 
The  forest  was  a  dismal  contrast  to  the  bright  landscape  they  had  just 
left.  The  chill  confined  air  was  of  that  heavy  nature  that  oppresses 
the  spirit,  and  brings  consumption  to  the  lungs.  Not  a  ray  of  sunlight 
could  penetrate  the  dense  foliage  above  ;  all  around  breathed  cold  and 
dampness  ;  the  black  columns  of  the  standing  trees  that  seeemed 
sweating  a  clammy  moisture  ;  the  moss-grown  carcasses  of  those  that 
lay  prostrate  and  decaying,  piled  in  masses  together ;  and  the  slippery 
green  rocks  themselves.  There  was  no  undergrowth  but  the  stiflT 
spreading  shoots  of  the  hardy  spruce  and  balsam  fir,  which  covered 
the  rough  and  broken  ground,  aflR)rding  abundant  lurking  places  for 
an  enemy.  All  was  quiet  as  death  except  the  stream  with  its  dull 
plunging. 

They  stood  still  for  some  minutes^  when  a  man  at  length  ofiered 
himself  to  go  forward  and  search  for  the  enemy.  Crouching  from  tree 
to  tree,  he  began  slowly  to  pick  his  way  over  the  obstructions  of  the 
dangerous  ground,  glancing  watchfully  in  every  direction,  and  gradu- 
ally approaching  a  ridge  of  rocks  overgrown  with  fringe  and  piles  of 
dripping  moss,  that  was  discernible  through  the  trees,  several  rods 
higher  up.  Here  he  paused  and  listened  long  before  he  ventured  to 
ascend.  When  he  had  got  to  the  top,  and  clinging  to  some  projecting 
roots,  peered  cautiously  over  the  heap  of  logs  and  refuse  that  lay  there, 
a  tawny,  braceletted  arm,  and  a  little  hatchet,  waved  for  an  instant 
above  this  ambush,  and  the  man  fell  back  doubled  to  a  ball.  Then  the 
Indian  yell  burst  forth.  In  a  moment,  the  woods  above  were  filled  with 
daric,  demon-like  figures,  that  came  leaping  down  over  the  ridge  and 
darting  among  the  rocks  and  shrubbery,  while  the  air  vibrated  with 
their  shrill  cries,  and  was  clogged  with  the  smoke  of  their  rapid  firing. 
Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  reply,  except  the  shout  of  the  man  in  com- 
mand. In  spite  of  this  furious  and  characteristic  attempt  to  strike 
them  with  a  panic,  the  white  men  held  their  ground,  or  only  drew  back 
a  yard  or  two.  Indeed,  they  could  not  have  retreated  farther,  as  the 
lake  was  close  behind,  and  their  only  alternative  was  to  maintain  their 
position  or  be  killed  on  the  spot ;  so  each  sheltered  himself  behind  a 
tree,  and  stubbornly  refused  to  yield.  The  Indians  rushed  up  yelling 
close  upon  them,  when  one  er  two  were  shot  down  by  the  iron-nerved 
woodsmen,  at  which  their  noisy  and  ostentatious  display  ceased  at  once. 
They  all  slunk  behind  the  cover  of  rock,  trees,  or  bushes,  whence  the 
incessant  flashes  of  their  guns  now  glanced  out  on  every  side,  like 
darting  tongues  of  serpents.    But  the  sharp,  quick  crack  of  the  New- 
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England  rifles  mingled  with  the  louder  and  duller  reports  of  the  Indian 
guns.  The  fijp;ht  became  already  more  than  doubtful ;  for  as  the  fierce 
impetuosity  of  the  savages  cooled  at  the  unexpected  check  they  had 
received,  the  deep  Anglo-Saxon  passion  mounted  higher  in  the  breasts 
of  the  whites.  Not  that  they  gave  vent  to  it,  but  it  burned  intensely 
within,  rousing  and  concentrating  all  the  faculties,  and  giving  double 
strength  and  alertness  to  mind  and  sense.  With  foreheads  knit,  and 
lips  pressed  close  together,  they  calculated  the  effect  of  every  shot,  and 
seized  every  advantage  that  offered. 

The  Indians  continually  shouted  taunts  and  insults  in  broken  English 
or  Canadian  French.  There  was  one  warrior,  in  particular,  who  had 
been  remarkable  for  his  reckless  intrepidity  in  the  first  onset,  and  now 
lay  crouched  behind  a  pile  of  rocks  and  logs,  loading  and  firing,  and 
abusing  his  enemy  meanwhile  to  the  best  of  his  power.  He  addressed 
himself  especially  to  the  nearest  white  man,  by  no  means  indulging  him 
with  that  figurative  rhetoric  which  I  have  read  that  the  Indians  are 
accustomed  to  employ  on  such  occasions ;  on  the  contrary,  his  Ian- 
guage  was  the  vilest  and  most  profane  that  he  could  gather  from  the 
refuse  of  white  men,  mingled  with  lying  boasts  of  his  own  exploits. 
Among  the  rest,  he  told  his  hearer  that  he  had  killed  his  wife,  and 
eaten  her  heart,  and  to  give  emphasis  to  his  assertion,  he  raised  the 
scalp  of  a  woman  on  his  ramrod,  and  shook  it  above  the  rock.  The 
white  man  did  not  reply  a  word,  but  he  noticed  a  spot  in  the  pile  of  logs 
behind  which  he  knew  the  savage  lay,  where  the  wood  seemed  to  his 
eye  sufiiciently  decayed  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  bullet ;  and  at  this 
place,  he  fired  his  rifle.  The  Indian  did  not  shriek  as  he  received  the 
wound,  but  rose  convulsively  from  his  shelter,  when  two  more  bullets 
were  instantly  fired  into  him,  and  he  dropped  dead.  At  this  the  dis- 
heartened Indians  broke :  leaping  backward  from  tree  to  tree,  they 
retired  up  the  hill ;  the  white  men  pressed  upon  them  with  every  faculty 
at  its  tension  ;  hand,  foot,  and  eye  on  the  alert.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the 
disadvantage  of  the  ground,  they  forced  them  slowly  up  the  ascent. 

Many  rods  up,  a  dilapidated  old  oak  tree,  covered  all  over  with  wens 
and  protuberances,  rose  from  the  midst  of  the  rocks,  and  stretched  its 
solitary  branch  over  the  stream.  It  had  once  been  the  monarch  of  that 
forest,  but  the  lightning  had  splintered  away  its  top,  and  age  had  filled 
its  gigantic  trunk  with  decay.  Around  it,  the  savages  clung  tena- 
ciously, and  made  their  last  stand.  At  length,  as  the  oullets  hailed  in 
upon  them,  and  the  white  men  pressed  them  closer  and  closer,  they 
broke  entirely,  and  with  a  wild  cry  retreated,  scattering  up  the  forest. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  a  stem  deep  shout,  very  different  from  the 
quavering  yells  of  the  Indians,  burst  from  the  throats  of  the  frontiers- 
men. Throughout  the  fight,  my  ancestor's  rifle  had.done  good  service, 
but  now  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  That  impetuous  ardor  ] 
that  sometimes  sleeps  beneath  the  habitual  coldness  of  New-England, 
now  rose  up  within  him  and  mastered  him.  When  the  savages  broke,  1 
he  sprang  out  of  his  shelter.  <  Clear  the  way,  scoundrels !'  he  shouted, 
dashing  up  the  ascent  with  his  rifle  clubbed ;  but  then  his  cap  was 
struck  from  his  head  ;  a  thousand  sparkles  flashed  before  his  eyes,  and 
he  fell  down  headlong  among  the  decayed  logs  and  the  wet  moss.     His 
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oorapanions,  more  experienced  and  more  cautious,  did  not  follow  his  ex. 
ample.  Without  giving  the  least  advantage  to  the  retreating  enemy, 
or  allowing  them  a  moment's  rest,  they  drove  them  on  towaH  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  The  smothered  reports  of  the  rifles,  the  shouts,  and 
the  occasional  screams  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  till  they  were  lost  in 
the  distance : 


i  wttted,  wide  Mid  HOI, 
Od  ik«  Wm  w«od  ud  miclrtj  hilL' 

No  trace  of  the  fiffht  remained,  but  the  smoke  that  clung  in  the  damp, 
motionless  air,  and  the  dead  who  were  scattered  about  the  wood. 

Among  these,  to  all  appearance,  was  my  ancestor.  He  lay  on  his 
face,  poor  fellow,  which  had  rested  on  his  lef\  arm  as  he  fell,  while  the 
blood  dropped  from  his  forehead*  Yet  he  was  not  dead,  or  I  should 
never  have  lived  to  write  this  history  of  his  exploits.  He  lay  four 
hours,  as  he  told  my  grandfather,  in  a  swoon,  for  the  bullet  had 
ploughed  across  his  temple,  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  his  life ;  my 
grandfather  well  remembers  the  scar,  which  is  indeed  plainly  visible 
m  the  portrait  of  my  ancestor  which  hangs  in  the  best  parlor  of  my  re- 
spected relative,  Bridgadier  General  Artemas  Carver,  physician,  of  the 
town  of  Swanzev,  New-Hampshire.  When  his  senses  returned,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  wretched  bewilderment.  He  was  quite  oblivious  of 
all  that  had  happened,  and  unconscious  of  every  thing  around.  A 
sense  of  icy  coldness  chilling  all  his  limbs,  and  a  dull  pain  in  his  head, 
were  his  only  sensations  when  his  eyes  opened,  till  the  dreary  forms  of 
the  savage  rocks  and  trees  obtruded  themselves  on  his  vision  like  a 
night-mare. 

He  felt  about  him  with  his  hands,  and  grasped  them  full  of  clammy 
oozing  moss.  Then,  turning  his  eyes  upward,  he  beheld  what  in- 
creased his  perplexity  and  confusion.  It  was  a  pale,  though  handsome 
female  face ;  no  other,  in  short,  than  that  of  Sarah,  who  was  stooping 
over  him,  frightened  and  trembling,  but  animated  with  all  the  affection- 
ate and  self- forgetting  devotion  of  a  woman.  This,  I  am  aware,  has 
an  air  of  romance ;  and  I  feel  really  anxious  in  setting  it  down,  lest 
the  reader  should  accuse  me  in  his  heart  of  unfaithfulness  to  my  trust, 
and  an  unprincipled  intention  to  sacrifice  truth  to  effect.  I  beg  him  to 
banish  all  such  doubts.  My  ancestor  was  no  fit  hero  of  romance  ;  his 
sleep  was  too  healthful  and  sound  to  be  disturbed  by  visions,  and  as  for 
day-dreaming,  he  eschewed  it  utterly ;  and  Sarah  was  no  heroine,  but 
only  a  warm-hearted  girl,  who  could  flatter  herself  sometimes  with  her 
own  image  in  the  mirror,  and  in  the  moment  of  her  lover's  peril,  lose 
all  thought  of  self  in  fearless  disinterested  affection. 

The  warning  she  so  unexpectedly  gave  the  white  men  that  morning 
nearly  cost  her  her  life.  More  hatchets  than  one  had  been  raised  over 
her  head,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the  chief  of  the  party  was  a  man  of 
authority,  feared  and  admired  by  his  tribesmen.  Nothing  but  his 
prompt  interference  saved  her.  As  it  was  he  who  had  taken  her  pri. 
soner  with  his  own  hand,  she  was,  according  to  Indian  usa^,  his  ex- 
clusive property.  Though  he  had  at  first  intended  to  sell  ner  to  the 
French  m  Canada,  her  l^auty  soon  made  him  change  his  mind^  and 
resolve  to  take  her  to  Caugfmawaga  as  his  squaw.     This  flattering 
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destination  preserved  her  from  immolation,  when  the  frontiemfnen  made 
their  rash  attack :  her  savage  lover,  if  he  deserved  the  narooi  placed 
her  for  safe  keeping  in  the  old  hollow  oak,  round  which  the  Indians 
made  their  last  stand.  Here  she  listened  in  terror  to  the  sounds  of  the 
fight,  and  the  pattering  of  bullets  on  the  tough  rind  of  her  prison ;  and 
when  the  struggle  had  passed  away  and  all  was  quiet,  she  crept  out  and 
explored  the  scene  of  violence.  There  lay  her  lover  among  the  fallen* 
At  first,  she  clasped  her  arms  around  him  in  despair,  but  feelinff  his 
heart  still  beating,  she  arranged  the  soft  boughs  of  spruce  beneath  ninii 
and  brought  water  from  the  brook  to  bathe  his  face  and  temples. 

When  Endicott  could  stand,  and  had  recovered  his  faculties,  eve* 
ning  had  already  approached,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  ruddy  light  that 
brightened  at  intervals  the  thick  canopy  of  leaves  above  them,  and 
richly  illumined  the  foliage  that  screened  the  lake  from  their  view. 
They  wandered  down  to  the  shore :  the  bright  and  glorious  landscape 
of  mountains  and  crimsoned  waters,  sprinkled  with  their  numberless 
islands,  brought  new  life  to  their  spirits  by  contrast  with  the  sombre 
forest.  The  fresh  breeze  of  the  summer  evening,  too,  was  very  unlike 
the  heavy  atmosphere  of  the  wood. 

Their  situation  was  still  very  oerilous.  Endicott  sought  out  a  place 
in  which  to  pass  the  night,  ana  chose  a  deep  sheltered  nook  among 
rocks  and  bushes,  not  far  from  the  shore.  Here  he  ventured  to  kindle 
a  fire  ;  and  preparing  a  bed  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  spruce,  he  built 
over  it  a  little  hut  of  boughs  sufficient  to  ward  ofi*  the  night  wind. 
Sarah  entered  it  and  lay  down.  He  took  his  gun,  and  seated  himself 
on  a  stone  near  by,  to  keep  watch  against  prowling  beasts  or  men.  As 
the  night  grew  dark,  the  wind  freshened ;  the  waves  rose  high,  and 
splashed  with  a  monotonous  sound  upon  the  rocks  of  the  shore.  The 
trees  over  his  head,  too,  rustled  their  leaves  with  a  mysterious  whisper- 
ing  sound,  as  the  breeze  passed  through  them ;  and  a  patch  of  long 
grass  near  the  shore  bent  and  rose  mournfully.  Endicott  watched  the 
dark  restless  waters,  and  the  stars  that  shone  faintly  between  the  tree- 
tops,  till,  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  overcome  with  fatigue,  he  fell 
into  a  doze.  It  was  disturbed  by  hideous  dreams :  loud  voices  at  length 
struck  on  his  sleeping  ear  too  distinctly  to  be  any  thing  but  reality. 
He  started  from  slumber  in  bewilderment.  Hoarse,  impatient  voices, 
were  indeed  sounding  close  at  hand  ;  they  were  those  of  his  comrades, 
returned  from  the  battle  to  visit  the  field  and  recover  their  canoes.  He 
joyfully  shouted  in  reply,  and  was  welcomed  as  one  from  the  dead. 

Not  to  protract  my  tale,  I  will  leave  the  adventurers  to  return  to  the 
settlements  without  ft>llowinff  them.  The  Indians  had  been  completely 
beaten.  A  small  body  of  tnem,  who  held  together,  had  been  driven 
over  the  back  of  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  swamps  around  Wood 
Creek,  where  they  scattered  like  a  flock  of  partridges  through  the- 
woods.  Their  cruelties  were  bitterly  expiated.  But  to  avoid  wearying  I 
the  reader  with  a  love-story,  I  will  only  remark  that,  many  years  after,  i 
when  the  War  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  my  ancestor  and  Sarah 
were  living,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  progeny,  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  a  large  house  that  a  month  aeo  might  be  seen  standing  near 
the  banks  of  Charles  River,  close  behind  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.     I 
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regret  to  say  that  it  has  since  heen  bamt  down,  after  having  weathered 
a  century.  How  fortunate  that  my  ancestor's  papers  were  rescued  and 
placed  in  my  hands !  Here  he  dwelt  till  his  fiftieth  birth-day,  when  he 
was  transfixed  with  three  bayonets,  as  he  brought  up  the  retreat  cm 
Bunker  Hill ;  and  as  the  steel  entered  his  gallant  breast,  he  struck  so 
fierce  a  blow  at  one  of  his  eager  slayers,  that  he  severed  his  arm  at  the 
elbow. 

His  descendants  have  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  country,  and 
over  the  world.  Three  of  them  are  now  in  Texas ;  one  is  in  Oregon  ; 
one  is  a  captain  in  the  Russian  service ;  another  is  seeking  his  fortune  in 
India  ;  beside  many  more,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Six  flourishing 
new  towns  in  the  West,  to  say  nothing  of  a  new  species  of  patent  rifles, 
and  eight  steam-boats  —  several  of  which  however  have  lately  burst 
their  lx>i]ers  —  have  derived  their  names  from  our  illustrious  house. 
Of  all  our  race,  my  relative  the  Bridgadier,  and  my  humble  self  alone 
excepted,  none  have  remained  quietly  at  home.  One  description  will 
apply  to  all  the  members  of  the  family.  We  are  very  little  men,  with 
black  eyes,  sunken  cheeks,  and  a  dark  yellowish  complexion ;  for,  to 
say  the  truth,  we  have  inherited  none  of  my  ancestor's  good  looks ;  yet 
80  tough  and  impassive  that  neither  can  labor  fatigue  us,  nor  cold, 
heat,  rain  or  snow  have  any  effect  on  us.  Should  I  decide  to  publish  a 
ikmily  history,  it  would  present  to  the  world  an  edifying  pioture  of 
Yankee  enterprise. 


SHADOWS. 


»T      KiTanBUB     wtx.x.iAx     TKOicraoir     baoov. 


I  BAD  a  dream,  a  itrangv,  wild  dream, 
One  night,  beneath  tlM  whiipering  tree ; 

Tliere  waa  a  tree,  there  waa  a  atream. 
And,  fair  aa  moon  could  be. 

The  moon  her  aolitary  beam 
Poured  on  that  brook  and  tree. 


I  aaw  a  young  and  brisht^yed  boy, 
And  little  maiden,  pTaying ; 

She  waa  the  lovelieat  thing — a  toy, 
A  bee,  or  bird,  a-Maying ; 

A  feeling  nothing  could  deatroy. 
Kept  uoee  two  children  playing. 


Tbev  rambled  long,  they  rambled  wide, 
Tnere,  'mid  green  fields  and  flowera ; 

That  boy  waa  ever  at  her  aide, 
And  so  they  paaaed  the  houra ; 

I  heard  him  call  the  maiden,  bride. 
There,  *mid  green  fielda  and  flowen. 

JV«w-Akveii,  CmmtcHatL 


And  ahe  waa  pteaaed  tobe  hia  bride. 
And  in  hia  lace  ahe  gazed  •— 

Half  baahfuUv.  and  half  in  pride, 
Aa  at  heraelr  amazed ; 

Yet  atill  ahe  clung  unto  hia  aide. 
And  in  hia  &oe  ah«  gaied. 


And  then  I  thoosht  there  waa  a  wail  — 
The  moon  atilllent  ita  ray ; 

But  it  waa  tremuloua  and  pale, 
And  changeful  aeemed.  and  gray; 

Tliere  waa  a  church-yard  in  a  vale  — 
The  moon  atill  lent  ita  ray. 


And  there,  beneath  the  cold,  wan  light, 

Claaping  the  ivied  atone, 
An  aged  man,  with  weeda  bedight. 

Stood  motionleaa  and  lone ; 
Thof  m  Oat  old  man'i  heart,  once  Ughi, 

Idtjf  SuriBd  'mbA  fto  afoiw. 
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TBE        PILGRIMAGE        OF        LIFE. 


BT     WXI.I.ZAM     JAMBS     0OX.OAV. 


How  the  heart  travek  with  its  anxioui  load ! 
like  pilgrim  journeying  from  day  to  day. 
Hoping  to  find  some  kind  thouffh  strange  abode, 
Where  Weariness  its  toils  asim  may  lay. 
While  welcomes  Peace  with  smiles  the  wanderer  from  hii  i 

When  Death  has  gathered  to  his  silent  home 
The  voices  of  oar  life,  the  friends  so  dear, 
Through  what  a  wilderness  condemned  to  roam, 
We  straggle  on,  *mid  many  a  bitter  tear, 
Nor  heed  the  passing  mockery,  ever  near. 

Joys  of  the  world !  how  brittle  is  your  chain! 
Thought  breaks  its  letters,  and  the  spirit  faiea 
To  scenes  long  past —  to  innocence  again ; 
And  guileless  revels  beneath  brighter  skies. 
Nor  deems  it  all  a  dream,  till  Fancy^  vision  dies. 

£*en  thus  we  weave  the  ikir  flowers  for  the  um  i 
Love  brings  the  tribute  to  the  dead  and  gone ; 
And  though  their  partAl  steps  will  ne'er  return, 
'We  fed  t&ir  Love  is  true,  and  living  on. 
To  greet  our  longing  souls  when  endless  blias  is  won. 
Iftw-Tork,  184& 


RECEIVED     LAWS     OF     PLANETARY     MOTION. 


BT     A,     JTBW     001tr*XXB17T6B. 


It  will  appear  perhaps  like  great  presumption  for  any  person  who 
may  not  have  attained  a  name  among  those  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences,  to  venture  to  call  in  question  any  of  the  conclusions 
that  satisfied  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Newton  and  Laplace  in  their 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  planetary  motion  :  but  it  has  long  appeared 
to  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  the  generally  received  theory  which 
supposes  the  revolution  of  the  planets  around  the  sun  or  centre  of  our 
solar  system  to  be  the  result  of  a  nicely-adjusted  and  counteracting 
repulsion  and  attraction ;  or  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  so 
perfectly  balanced  as  to  convert  a  movement  at  right  angles  into  a  uni- 
form circular  or  elliptical  revolution;  can  have  but  little  to  sustain  it 
except  theory  or  assumption  alone.  This  theory  appears  to  the  writer 
to  involve  so  obvious  a  fallacy,  that  he  cannot  account  for  its  reception 
except  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  plausible 
speculation,  having  no  practical  bearing  upon  the  study  of  astronomy, 
and  as  not  being  relied  upon  for  aid  in  solving  any  problem  or  question 
connected  with  the  ascertained  truths  of  that  science. 

The  theory  as  propounded  is  understood  to  teach,  that  if  a  smaller 
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body  be  thrown  off  with  great  force  from  a  larger  one,  as  the  moon 
from  the  earth,  or  the  earth  from  the  sun,  or  if  a  small  body  should  be 
projected  in  a  straight  line  across  the  orbit  of  a  large  one,  and  near 
enough  to  become  attracted  by  it,  that  the  smaller  body,  which  otherwise 
would  move  forward  in  a  straight  line  forever,  and  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
motion,  is  by  the  law  of  gravitation  or  attraction  drawn  toward  the 
larger  body,  and  compelled  to  revolve  forever  around  it  in  a  fixed  orbit, 
without  being  drawn  to  it  by  the  continued  operation  of  the  power  of 
gravity,  acting  upon  the  supposed  continued  operation  of  the  projectile 
force  ;  which  forces  are  thus  mutually  neutralized  by  the  production  of 
a  compound  or  circular  movement. 

This  I  understand  to  be  the  theory ;  and  it  is  one  that  involves,  in 
my  belief,  two  remarkable  fallacies.  The  first  is,  that  the  centrifugal 
or  projectile  force  first  communicated  to  a  body  in  space  beyond  the 
sphere  of  attraction  of  any  other  body,  would  propel  the  projected  body 
forward  forever  at  an  undiminished  rate  of  movement.  This  supposes 
the  original  impulse  or  power  once  given,  to  act  forever  by  a  natural 
law ;  and  to  niake  an  inert  mass  of  matter,  once  put  in  motion,  actually 
to  possess  the  power  of  continuing  the  motion  forever.  How  a  power 
that  is  thus  communicated  or  superadded,  and  has  no  necessary  connexion 
with  the  existence  of  matter,  should  thus  change  its  nature,  and  impart 
to  it  the  power  of  motion  without  change  or  diminution  ;  and  without 
being  counteracted  by  the  gravitntion  of  the  body  itself  toward  its  own 
centre,  even  if  there  were  no  external  resistance  from  the  atmosphere, 
or  from  the  ethereal  fluid  that  is  supposed  to  fill  the  regions  of  space, 
remains  to  be  explained ;  and  would  seem,  in  connexion  with  the  known 
fact  of  the  inherent  gravitation  of  matter  toward  its  own  centre,  and  its 
consequent  tendency  to  fixedness,  to  be  most  unphilosophical. 

The  second  fallacy  would  seem  to  consist  in  the  supposition,  that  the 
action  of  the  centripetal  power,  or  law  of  attraction  in  the  larger  body, 
would  be  sufiicient  to  change  the  direction  of  the  body  moving  in  a 
straight  line  and  draw  it  toward  the  larger  body,  so  as  to  cause  the 
smaller  body  to  revolve  around  the  larger  at  a  fixed  distance,  and  with- 
out ever  being  drawn  to  it.  The  natural  and  obvious  inference  would 
be,  that  if  a  large  body  could  thus,  by  the  power  of  attraction,  change 
the  course  of  a  small  body  from  a  straight  line,  so  as  to  make  it  revolve 
around  the  larger  one,  that  the  orbit  of  its  revolution  would  steadily  and 
rapidly  lessen,  until  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  revolutions  it  would  be 
drawn  to  the  larger  one.  That  this  would  be  the  result  seems  inevita- 
ble, if  the  power  of  the  larger  body  were  sufiicient  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  a  body  moving  in  a  straight  line,  into  an  inclination  toward  the 
larger  one,  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  revolve  around  the  last ;  for  if  the 
centripetal  power  of  the  earth,  for  instance,  could  change  the  course  of 
the  moon,  if  moving  in  a  straight  line  from  it,  into  an  elliptical  move- 
ment around  it,  the  attraction  of  the  larger  body  upon  the  curve  line 
would  unquestionably  be  greater  than  it  was  upon  the  straight  line  ; 
and  would  continue  to  increase  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  first 
acted  upon  it,  and  with  an  augmented  power  from  the  diminished  resis- 
tance, until  the  motion  of  the  smaller  body  would  be  absolutely  over- 
come, by  being  drawn  to  the  larger  one.     It  would  seem  to  be  evident. 
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therefore,  that  if  the  centripetal  power  could  thus  control  the  centrifugal 
force  from  the  first,  that  the  power  of  centrifugal  resistance  would  be 
gradually  diminished  until  destroyed. 

The  theory  in  question  almost  supposes  the  absurdity,  that  the  cen- 
tripetal power  of  the  larger  body  would  cease  to  act  efiectirely,  after  it 
bad  so  far  overcome  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  smaller  one,  as  to 
change  the  direction  of  motion  from  a  straight  line  from  itself,  into  a 
curve  line  around  itself;  which  appears  about  as  philosophical  as  it 
would  be  to  suppose,  that  a  power  applied  to  the  removal  of  a  weight 
would  act  more  efficiently  at  a  distance  from  the  weight  than  near  to  it ; 
that  the  load-stone  would  not  attract  the  steel  more  strongly  in  its  imme- 
diate  proximity  than  when  removed  farther  from  it ;  or  that  a  stone  in 
falling  to  the  earth  would  not  descend  the  more  rapidly  the  nearer  it 
came  to  the  earth's  surface. 

If  then  the  received  doctrine  of  the  laws  of  planetary  motion  be  un- 
sound, it  may  be  asked,  what  better  theory  can  be  offered  ?  To  this  it 
may  be  replied,  that  the  difficulty  of  suggesting  any  sufficient  or  even 
probable  solution  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
mysteries  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  an 
unsound  doctrine  should  not  be  abandoned.  If  error  is  not  to  be  rejected 
until  the  truth  can  be  satisfactorily  made  known,  the  venerable  theory 
that  the  substance  of  the  moon  consists  of  green  cheese,  would  have  a 
strong  claim  upon  our  respect,  until  it  can  be  ascertained  definitively 
what  its  substance  does  in  reality  consist  of.  In  explanation  of  the  myste- 
rious cause  of  planetary  motion,  however,  we  have  a  theory  which  we 
regard  as  a  nnost  plausible  one ;  and  which  we  will  venture  to  propose 
as  being  far  more  philosophical  than  that  in  question.  We  would  ascribe 
it  to  the  direct  and  continually-exerted  agency  of  an  overruling  and 
special  Providence,  as  affording  the  only  reasonable,  or  even  probable 
satisfactory  explanation,  of  the  wondrously  rapid  and  precise  move- 
ments of  those  astonishing  masses  of  matter  which  are  wheeling  their 
silent  courses  around  us  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  with  a  regu- 
larity and  precision  apparently  unchangeable  and  eternal.  It  would 
seem  to  be  self-evident^  that  nothing  short  of  a  direct  exertion  of  that 
power  which  we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  Omnipotence  alone, 
could  put-  immense  masses  of  inert  matter  like  the  planets  in  motion, 
and  continue  the  impulse  first  communicated  to  them  from  age  to  age, 
without  change  or  diminution. 

The  theory  in  question,  however,  is  usually  connected  with  the  sup- 
position, that  by  the  operation  of  purely  natural  causes,  such  for  in- 
stance as  immense  collections  of  explosive  gases,  large  masses  of  matter 
like  Jupiter,  the  earth,  and  the  other  planets,  have  ^en  projected  from 
the  substance  of  the  sun  ;  and  that  the  centrifugal  force  thus  given  to 
them,  has  been  so  far  overcome  by  the  attractive  power  of  the  sun,  as 
to  cause  the  bodies  thus  thrown  off  to  move  around  the  sun  in  a  circle, 
without  ever  being  drawn  back  to  him.  That  such  immense  masses  of 
matter  as  Jupiter  and  Saturn  could,  by  any  inherent  power  in  the  matter 
composing  the  substance  of  the  sun,  thus  be  thrown  off  from  it  to  dis- 
tances requiring,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  named  planet,  a  period  of 
twenty-nine  years  and  upward  to  complete  a  revolution  around  it, 
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would  seem  to  be  among  the  wildest  dreams  of  an  Arabian  Nights' 
imagination. 

Insufficient  and  incredible  as  this  theory  is,  as  an  attempt  to  account 
for  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  around  a  common  centre  like  the  sun, 
it  fails  utterly  to  afford  the  shadow  of  a  reason  or  explanation  of  the 
rotary  motion  of  all  the  planets,  and  their  satellites  around  their  own 
axes.  The  sun  itself  has  this  rotary  movement,  and  revolves  around 
its  axes  in  common  with  the  planets ;  and  certainly  neither  centrifugal 
nor  centripetal  power  can  upon  any  possible  supposition  have  either 
originated  or  continued  this  motion  of  the  sun.  If  we  can  suppose  a 
period  ever  to  have  been,  when  the  sun  existed  alone  in  the  centre  of 
what  we  now  call  the  solar  system,  and  before  any  of  the  attendant 
planets  were  called  into  existence,  it  would  by  the  law  of  gravitation 
nave  <  self-balanced  on  its  centre  hung'  without  motion  or  revolution ; 
and  removed,  as  it  apparently  is,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  sensible  in- 
fluence from  the  fixed  stars,  what  unexplained  law  of  matter  gave  it  a 
uniform  and  regular  motion  around  its  own  axis?     For  the  law  of 

fravitation  under  such  circumstances  would  destroy  rather  than  pro- 
uce  motion. 

If  we  adopt  the  theory  of  Lucretius,  and  imagine  that  we  remove 
the  necessity  of  a  '  First  Great  Cause'  in  the  creation  by  resolving 
matter  into  its  original  principles,  and  create  atoms  enough  with  our 
imaginations  to  form  when  condensed  such  a  body  as  the  sun  —  it  being 
difficult  according  to  the  Lucretian  theory  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  such  a  body  as  the  sun  now  is,  without  an  Omnipotent  ageucy,  but 
not  difficult  to  account  for  the  production  of  floating  matter  enough  in 
the  form  of  atoms  to  make  the  sun,  without  any  agency  whatever  — 
even  then,  the  accumulation  of  these  atoms  into  one  mass,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accidental  formation  of  a  nucleous,  the  result  of  an 
adherence  between  a  few  of  them,  it  seems  to  be  evident  enough  that 
the  process  of  condensation  could  never  produce  a  rotary  motion  in  the 
mass  when  formed,  nor  while  it  was  in  the  process  of  formation.  The 
original  cause  of  motion  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  in  the  earth,  I 
hold  then  to  be  unexplained  and  unexplainable  by  any  of  the  known 
laws  of  matter,  and  that  it  can  only  be  rationally  accounted  for  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  Divine  and  continued  agency  of  an  overruling 
Providence. 

When  we  speak  of  planetary  motion,  we  refer  to  that  most  wonderful 
and  mysterious,  fixed,  harmonious,  rapid,  and  compound  movement, 
that  is  exhibited  to  our  astonished  observation  as  a  governing  principle 
in  all  the  bodies  that  belong  to  the  system,  of  which  our  earth  is  a 
member  of  but  secondary  importance ;  having  the  immense  body  of 
the  sun  in  the  centre  revolving  around  its  own  axis,  with  eleven  primary 
planets  revolving  around  the  sun,  and  having  a  rotary  motion  at  the 
same  time  round  their  own  axes,  accompanied  by  eighteen  known  satel- 
lites or  moons,  also  turning  upon  their  own  axes,  and  revolving  around 
four  of  the  primary  planets,  while  these  pursue  their  revolution  around 
the  great  common  centre ;  and  all  of  these  bodies  performing  the  revo- 
lutions on  their  own  axes,  and  around  the  primary  planets,  and  these 
last  again  around  the  sun,  with  a  precision  both  as  to  time  and  distance 
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in  every  instaDce,  when  we  take  a  series  of  years  together,  that  is  with- 
out  any  perceptible  change  or  variation  whatever.  If  there  be  not 
evidence  overwhelming,  of  arrangement  and  design  in  this,  such  as 
could  result  only  from  a  union  of  power  and  intellect  beyond  our  limited 
ability  to  measure,  then  we  may  distrust  not  only  the  plainest  conclu- 
sions of  our  reason,  but  the  very  fact  of  our  own  existence,  or  the  ex- 
istence of  any  thing  that  we  see  and  handle. 

The  individual  who  would  seriously  assert  that  the  movement  com- 
municated to  the  machinery  of  a  clock  or  a  steam-engine  could  be  the 
result  of  a  self-acting  principle  belonging  to  the  things  themselves ;  or 
that  motion  when  once  communicated  to  them  would  continue  to  act 
until  the  machine  itself  wore  out ;  would  be  regarded  as  a  promising 
candidate  for  bedlam :  but  if  he  asserted  that  the  motion  originally 
communicated  to  the  planetary  bodies  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inherent 
forces  and  qualities  of  matter,  and  that  this  motion  once  given  would 
act  forever  without  diminution  or  change,  unless  a  counteracting  force 
should  change  the  direction;  and  that  this  could  be  done  without 
diminishing  the  rate  of  motion,  which  would  still  go  on,  notwithstanding 
the  direction  of  the  original  movement,  should  be  controlled  and  over- 
come  by  a  master  power ;  then  indeed,  according  to  the  received  theory, 
he  might  be  regarded  as  a  profound  investigator  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  universe ! 

How  the  grosser  forms  of  matter  are  directly  operated  upon  by  what 
are  supposed  to  be  immaterial  and  spiritual  agencies  or  powers,  is  a 
matter  beyond  our  comprehension ;  but  some  faint  conception  of  it  may 
be  deduced  from  the  known  operations  of  the  human  will  upon  the 
powers  of  our  bodies,  which  are  directed  and  controlled  at  pleasure, 
as  we  all  know  from  experience,  by  the  conscious  intellectual  operation 
of  our  wills".  The  mystery  in  both  cases  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
understanding  ;  but  if  to  doubt  the  fact  of  our  own  experience  in  the 
one  case  would  be  more  than  folly,  to  disbelieve  in  the  other  would 
argue  far  greater  unsoundness  of  the  intellect.  But  how  much  is  our 
astonishment  increased  by  the  overwhelming  reflection,  that  the  solar 
system  itself  is  but  a  mere  point  in  the  universe  ;  one  only  of  a  con- 
gregation of  systems  in  which  every  visible  fixed  star  is  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  systems  of  worlds  like  ours,  and  what  there  is  beyond ; 
how  much  the  visible  displays  and  evidences  of  Almighty  power  may 
be  exceeded  by  the  unseen  and  invisible,  can  only  be  a  subject  of  con- 
jecture ;  but  reasoning  from  analogy,  and  from  the  fact  that  our  teles- 
copes reveal  a  multitude  of  similar  wonders  that  are  hidden  from  the 
naked  eye,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  boundaries  of  creation 
exceed  any  iimits  that  our  finite  conceptions  may  be  able  at  their  ut- 
most stretch,  to  imagine.  That  there  is  a  limit,  however,  seems  proba- 
ble,  from  the  consideration  that  every  thing  created  has  assignable 
limits  given  to  it ;  and  that  space  itself  being  illimitable,  beyond  the 
depths  of  creation,  there  must  be  depths  of  endless  and  eternal  void,  to 
form  any  definite  conception  of  which  our  minds,  overwhelmed  and 
awe-struck,  recoil  from  the  attempt  with  dismay. 

In  order  to  make  his  objections  to  the  received  theory  of  planetary 
motion  better  understood  by  those  who  may  not  have  reflected  upon  the 
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subject ;  and  in  the  hope  that  some  one  amon^  your  readers  may  be 
induced  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it,  if  that  be  possible ;  your 
correspondent  hopes,  by  the  aid  of  the  following  figure,  to  put  the  theory 
and  his  objections  in  a  more  distinct  and  tangible  form  than  he  would 
otherwise  be  able : 


Supposing  E,  the  earth,  to  be  put  in  motion  and  to  move  forward  in 
a  straight  line ;  the  received  theory  teaches  that  when  it  arrives  at  A,  or 
within  the  power  of  the  sun's  attraction  at  S,  it  will  be  diverted  from  a 
right  line ;  and  approach  the  sun  by  the  elliptical  line  A  C  D,  with  a 
steadily  accelerated  movement  until  it  arrives  at  F,  when  the  centrifu- 
gal force  becomes  so  powerful  from  its  continually  accelerated  motion 
in  passing  from  A  to  F,  as  to  overcome  the  sun's  attraction  ;  and  that  it 
then  in  consequence  pursues  the  diverging  line  F  O  to  A,  where  it  first 
began  to  be  drawn  from  a  straight  line ;  when  the  continued  operation 
of  the  same  causes  keeps  up  the  same  movement  forever. 

Now  supposing  the  first  part  of  the  theory  to  be  demonstrably  true, 
that  when  the  earth  is  first  diverted  from  a  straight  line  and  drawn 
toward  S  or  the  sun,  that  it  would  describe  the  curve  line  A  C  D  F, 
and  that  the  centrifugal  movement  would  be  accelerated  by  the  in- 
creased  power  of  attraction  at  S  ;  what  reason  is  there  for  assuming  that 
when  the  earth  arrives  at  F,  the  nearest  point  on  the  line  to  the  power 
attracting  it,  that  it  should  not  continue  to  approach  the  sun  until  it  fell 
upon  him  ?  Because,  says  the  advocate  of  the  received  theory,  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  earth's  motion  has  become  so  greatly  increased 
that  the  centripetal  power  of  the  sun's  attraction  is  overcome.  Now 
here  lies  the  difficulty.  The  centrifugal  motion  of  the  earth  is  unques- 
tionably increased,  but  it  cannot  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
power  of  attraction,  for  it  is  evident  that  when  the  earth  arrives  at  F, 
the  attraction  of  the  sun  will  be  many  times  greater  than  when  it  is 
at  A, 
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It  will  be  recollected,  too,  that  notwithstandiog  the  accelerated  oen- 
trifugal  motion  while  the  earth  is  describing  the  curve  line  A  C  D  F, 
and  it  is  steadily  approaching  the  sun,  that  the  centripetal  power  main- 
tains its  uniform  ascendency  over  the  centrifugal ;  how  is  it  then  when 
the  earth  arrives  at  F,  where  the  centripetal  power  acts  with  the  greatest 
energy,  that  this  power  should  not  continue  to  act  with  increasing  force  ? 
Such  clearly  must  be  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  accelerated  centrifu- 
gal motion.  To  suppose  that  the  master-power  would  be  overcome  by 
its  own  action  at  the  very  point  where  its  power  is  greatest,  seems  to 
involve  a  downright  absurdity.  It  is  evident  enough  that  the  centripetal 
power  is  steadily  and  rapidly  overcoming  the  antagonist  movement 
until  the  earth  arrives  at  F,  and  to  suppose  that  its  power  must  then 
lessen  when  it  is  several  times  greater  than  at  A,  on  account  of  the 
incrisased  rapidity  of  the  earth's  movement  toward  the  very  power  that 
is  attracting  it,  is  to  suppose,  according  to  the  view  of  your  correspon- 
dent,  a  downright  impossibility. 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  relation  to  the  supposed  effect  of  the 
centripetal  power.  If  this  be  so  great  as  is  assumed,  how  happens  it 
that  the  sun's  attraction,  which  is  supposed  to  keep  the  planets  in  their 
courses,  does  not  stop  or  arrest  their  rotary  motion  ?  The  power  of  the 
sun,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to  act  so  powerfully  on  our  earth,  by  the 
law  of  attraction,  as  actually  to  have  changed  its  shape  by  enlarging  it 
at  the  equator  and  flattening  it  at  the  poles.  Would  not  such  a  power 
unceasingly  acting  with  such  energy  upon  those  parts  of  the*earth's  sur- 
face which  are  always  acted  upon  from  one  direction,  arrest  in  time  its 
rotary  motion  ?  And  yet  we  believe  that  for  the  last  six  thousand  years 
certainly,  it  has  not  caused  the  period  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth 
to  vary  one  single  minute  ? 

It  would  seem  indeed  as  if  there  are  many  '  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy ;'  and  however  humbling 
the  reflection  may  be  to  our  pride,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
other  theories  <  will  rise  with  other  years/  in  relation  to  this  and  many 
other  subjects,  which  are  now  supposed  to  rest  upon  the  immoveable 
basis  of  truth. 

The  ascertained  movements  of  several  of  the  comets  —  all  of  which 
it  is  probable  are  subject  to  fixed  laws,  and  perform  their  revolutions  in 
nearly  uniform  periods  —  involve  this  subject  in  yet  greater  mystery. 
The  comet  of  168Q,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to  be  upward  of  five 
hundred  years  in  performing  a  single  revolution  of  its  orbit,  and  to  be 
thousands  of  millions  of  miles  distant  when  farthest  from  the  sun,  and 
but  a  few  thousands  of  miles  from  the  sun's  surface  when  nearest  to 
him.  Is  it  credible  that  a  power  which  is  supposed  to  retain  this 
comet  in  its  orbit  when  at  a  distance  of  eleven  thousand  millions  of 
miles,  would  not  overcome  its  centrifugal  motion  when  it  approaches 
so  near  the  sun's  surface  as  almost  to  touch  it  ? 

If  it  be  urged  in  support  of  the  received  theory,  that  satellites,  planets, 
suns,  and  systems  of  worlds,  by  a  constantly  operating  mutual  attraction 
exert  a  powerful  agency  in  preventing  the  power  of  gravitation  from 
destroying  planetary  motion,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  reason  is  a 
sound  one,  as  far  as  it  may  have  an  application,  provided  the  number  of 
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systems  be  infinite.  But  if  the  number  be  finite,  and  there  be  a 
mutual  and  counteracting  attraction  between  these  systems  of  the  worlds, 
'then  it  is  evident  that  those  on  the  confines  of  creation,  according  to  this 
theory,  would  be  subjected  to  an  influence  from  the  centre  only,  and  would 
be  drawn  in  that  direction.  The  theory  then  requires  its  advocates  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  no  limits  to  creation  ;  that  there  is  no  real  distinc- 
tion between  time  and  eternity,  and  that  matter  itself  is  eternal ;  for  if 
there  be  no  limits  to  its  extent,  there  can  be  no  limit  to  its  duration. 
There  would  seem  to  be  nothing  to  warrant  this  belief  but  the  most  un- 
philoeophical  assumption  alone ;  for  if  matter  be  thus  limitless  and  self- 
sustained,  the  received  theory  of  planetary  motion  involves  a  practical 
denial  of  the  necessary  agency  of  a  Great  Controlling  Mind  in  the 
system  of  the  universe.  w. 


THB         widow's        home. 
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Thv  widow's  home  is  desolate,  and  lonely  ia  ita  hearth, 

That  echoes  not  with  cheerful  tones  nor  sounds  of  household  mirth ; 

And  when  the  colden  sunshine  falls  within  each  lonely  room. 

It  only  lends  to  lier  sad  heart  a  deeper  shade  of  gloom. 

The  perfumed  breath  of  summer  wmds,  revelling  early  flowen. 

Steals  softly  through  the  open  sash  from  out  the  garden  bowers, 

But  bears  not  on  its  freshening  breeze  the  sounds  of  childish  glee 

That  fell  upon  that  mother's  heart,  like  music  wild  and  free. 

XX. 

Yet  often  to  the  casement  stUl,  with  anxioai  steps  sha  flies. 

But  turns  away  with  bitter  tean  and  agoniiing  sighs ; 

The  voices  tliat  were  calling  her  with  tones  of  tenderest  love, 

The  restless  and  unquiet  dreams  of  yearning  fancy  prove : 

For  she  has  laid  them  aU  to  rest,  the  earliest  and  the  last ; 

Tha  bourne  to  which  their  steps  are  gone,  no  traveller  e'er  repassed ! 

On  earth  those  fondly-cherished  ones  will  meet  her  not  again  — 

The  memory  of  her  vanished  bliss  is  all  she  may  retain. 

ztt. 

Bnt  ever  dwells  she  on  their  words,  their  kisses  and  their  tean. 

As  if  they  parted  yesterday,  and  not  in  long-past  years ; 

And  well  can  she  remember  yet,  each  gentle  look  and  tone, 

The  pressure  of  the  soft  white  arms  that  round  her  neck  were  thrown: 

The  pleadmg  eyes  so  sadly  raised  in  sickness  and  in  pain. 

As  meekly  asking  aid  from  her  who  felt  it  was  in  vain ; 

The  dying  clasp ;  the  parung  sigh ;  life's  lowest,  faintest  moan. 

Deep  graven  on  her  heart  will  be,  till  life  itself  is  flown. 

XV. 

And  now  her  thoughts  to  others  seem  but  memory  of  the  dead. 

For  all  save  interest  in  the  past  for  her  has  ever  fled : 

A  locket  with  the  difTcring  braids  of  brown  and  golden  hair, 

fa  dearer  to  her  aching  sight  than  jewels  rich  ancfrare  : 

1  he  broken  toy,  the  faded  flower,  that  last  their  young  hands  pi 

Are  daily  wet  with  burning  tears,  and  clasped  upon  her  breast: 

And  trat  one  soothing  hope  can  cheer  the  path  yet  to  be  trod. 

The  children  that  are  lost  to  her,  have  found  a  home  with  God. 
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STORY     OP     JOHN    JOHN80K.* 

I  WAS  born  With  the  present  century,  or  nearly  so ;  for  in  February, 
1800,  in  a  quiet  town  in  England^  I  drew  my  first  breath.  My  father 
gained  some  notoriety,  and  considerable  money,  at  the  bar  of  my  native 
place.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  younger  brother.  My  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Scottish  nobleman,  and  was  rich  only  in  family 
pride.  I  was  educated  in  Scotland;  and  to  a  mistake  made  in  my 
school,  may  be  attributed  much  of  my  subsequent  misfortunes.  My 
first  <  development'  was  impetuosity,  and  I  was  permitted  to  be  arrogant 
and  domineering.  If  I  had  been  properly  curbed,  this  evil  might  have 
been  avoided.  I  was  suffered,  at  the  instance  of  my  too-indulgent  pa- 
rents, to  visit  in  certain  families  of  the  neighborhood.  Among  them 
was  that  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  a  class-mate  of  my  father's.  In  his 
presence  my  general  manner  was  so  disguised  that  I  retained  his  esteem ; 
and  it  seemed  that  he  was  not  the  only  one  whose  regard  I  had  secured. 
Even  when  I  sat  in  his  presence,  self. condemned,  he  would  look  at  me 
and  say  :  <  How  like  you  are  to  your  father  when  he  was  young,  both 
in  appearance  and  manners  !'  Once  he  told  me  an  anecdote  of  the  bash- 
fulness  of  my  father  and  himself:  '  They  had  called  upon  some  ladies^ 
and  finding  the  room  quite  full,  neither  could  muster  courage  to  knock 
at  the  door,  and  by  mutual  consent  both  retired  unnoticed  f  His  daugfi- 
ter,  like  himself,  mixed  in  society  only  to  see  its  bright  side ;  she  knew 
no  guile,  and  thought  none.  Finding  that  her  father  had  so  much  con- 
fidence in  me,  the  daughter  gaVe  me  hers^  and  it  was  the  only  instance 
in  which  I  did  not  abuse  it.  Why  it  was,  I  know  not ;  but  I  could  never 
bring  my  mind  to  do  her  a  wrong.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  sustain  twa 
characters  ;  and  my  real  one  was  known  to  eVery  one  else. 

A  circumstance  at  last  occurred,  which  drove  me  from  my  last  hold 
upon  virtuous  society.  A  poor  girl,  who  had  been  deluded  by  myself 
and  companions,  was  brought  to  a  sense  of  her  lost  condition.  In  a 
moment  of  penitence,  she  sought  the  consolation  of  a  full  confession  of 
her  errors  to  my  father's  friend,  the  pastor.  What  were  his  surprise 
and  my  mortification,  I  will  not  attetnpt  to  describe.  It  was  the  first 
thing  to  call  me  to  a  sense  of  my  degradation.  I  hacf  many  misgivings 
as  to  my  course.  I  woiild  have  quitted  the  plAce  at  once,  but  I  could 
not  think  of  doing  so  without  an  attempt,  at  least,  to  excuse  myself  to 

*OuB  IKand  'Ropn/  to  whoM  pen  we  were  indebted  for  the  admirable  sketeb  of  *Tk€  WktU 
jPowm,'  has  aent  ua  a  seriea  of  '  Guard-Houge  ToIm,*  founded  on  fact,  which  we  have  reaaon  to  be- 
lieve will  prove  of  no  common  intereat  to  our  readera.  The  preaent  atory  waa  written  down  from  tho 
Upa  of  a  Boldier  in  the  American  army,  during  the  Seminole  war.  It  beara  upon  ita  face  the  air  of 
perfect  truthfulneaa  {  and  while  iCa  incidenta  are  apirited  though  aimplOi  ita  leaaona  are  highly  valua- 
ble, in  a  moral  point  of  view.  X».  XmaxBaaoouB, 
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her  whose  good  opinion  I  found  was  so  dear  to  me.  To  leave  her  in  dis- 
grace, and  to  be  forgotten,  as  a  lost  and  unworthy  acquaintance,  was 
more  than  I  oould  brook.  I  had  sundry  severe  visitings  of  conscience. 
My  first  determination  was,  to  go  to  the  parson.  While  revolving  in  my 
mind  what  to  do,  I  was  joined  by  some  of  my  associates  in  frivolity  and 
vice*  They  soon  dispelled  the  idea,  and  a  new  proposition,  more  suited 
to  my  old  views,  was  made  and  acquiesced  in  ;  and  soon  all  feeling  was 
benumbed  in  the  inordinate  cup.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  devil 
takes  his  own  method  to  destroy  those  whom  he  has  first  led  astray. 
Half-inebriation  removes  all  qualms,  and  gives  a  man  a  good  opinion  of 
himself;  and  I  soon  began  to  reason  favorably  upon  my  own  miscon- 
duct. At  last  I  became  so  eloquent,  that  I  determined  to  <  try  it  on' 
others.  I  posted  off  to  the  clergyman's,  inquired  for  his  daughter,  and 
was  shown  into  the  room. 

I  rose  as  the  door  opened,  expecting  to  meet  the  daughter,  but  to  my 
great  discomfiture  it  was  the  father.  The  good  pastor  looked  fixedly 
at  me,  and  I  became  sadly  embarrassed  as  the  idea  of  my  situation 
flashed  across  my  mind.  I  endeavored  to  speak,  but  my  eloquence  had 
all  vanished.  My  tongue  '  clave  to  the  root  of  my  mouth,'  and  I  could 
not  utter  a  word.  I  was  fully  prepared  for  severe  reproach,  not  only 
for  my  conduct  but  for  my  presumption.  I  waited  for  him  to  begin. 
Observing  that  I  did  not  speak,  he  motioned  me  to  be  seated.  I  sat  down 
mechanically,  for  I  could  easier  do  it  than  walk.  He  took  a  seat  nearly 
opposite  to  me,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor.  I  took  this  for  the  gath- 
ering of  a  storm ;  but  when  he  raised  them,  I  could  see  the  tears  stand- 
ing in  them.  At  length  he  broke  silence.  <  John,'  he  said,  <  I  could 
have  followed  you  to  your  grave  with  less  regret  than  I  now  apeak  to 
you.  What  must  be  the  feelings  of  your  parents,  when  they  read  a 
letter  which  I  have  just  written  them  ?  While  there  was  hope  that 
youthful  folly  was  your  only  sin,  I  trusted  that  reform  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult ;  but  when  I  find  drunkenness  and  crime  associated  in  a  boy  of 
your  age,  I  cease  to  hope.  You  have  succeeded  in  deceiving  me,  who 
never  thought  that  any  thin|  dishonorable  could  find  a  place  in  your 
imagination.  But  a  full  and  complete  history  of  your  misconduct  has 
reached  my  ear.  I  do  not  wish  to  upbraid  you ;  your  own  conscience 
will  do  that  Your  true  situation  is  not  better  known  to  yourself  than  it 
is  to  me.  The  very  fact  of  your  coming  here,  in  your  present  condition, 
must  convince  you  of  your  lost  sense  of  shame.  Yet  with  all  this  there 
is  life  left  yet  and  with  it  hope.  No  restraint  can  efiTect  a  change,  un- 
less it  be  a  voluntary  one ;  and  only  years,  long  years  of  the  most  ex- 
emplary  life,  can  do  away  the  impression  already  made,  or  convince 
me  that  you  are  worthy  to  enter  my  doors  again.  You  have  ventured 
to  ask  for  my  daughter.  Did  you  think  that  I  would  permit  her  to  come 
into  the  presence  of  one  who  has  put  at  defiance  every  law  of  societyi 
of  God  and  of  man  ?  No,  John  ;  you  can  never  see  her  again,  unless 
in  my  presence,  until  lam  entirely  satisfied  that  you  are  a  changed  man,' 
The  good  pastor's  conversation  had  been  harsher  than  his  manner ; 
and  I  found  myself,  instead  of  being  roused  as  I  expected  to  be,  selil 
condemned,  and  could  say  nothing.  At  length  I  found  words  to  wy ; 
'  You  might  have  saved  your  advice ;  my  friends  will  never  see  worn  noon 
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until  I  can  oonviace  them  that  I  have  seen  my  error.  I  oaroe  here  to  say 
that  I  was  about  to  leave  the  country,  and  to  thank  you  for  having  ever 
acted  toward  me  as  a  friend.  It  is  true  I  felt  a  desire  to  say  good-bye 
to  your  daughter,  and  to  tell  her  that  if  she  ever  saw  or  heard  of  me 
again,  it  would  be  when  I  had  entirely  changed  my  manner  of  life.  I 
confess  it  grieves  me  moi^  that  I  must  leave  her  in  disgrace,  than  any 
thing  else.  I  have  been  most  honorable  in  all  my  views  toward  her ; 
and  my  deepest  regret  at  this  moment  is,  that  she  can  never  think  of 
me  save  as  one  guilty  and  despised.  I  hope  she  may  be  as  happy  as  I 
am  sure  to  be  miserable.' 

'  I  can  answer  for  you,'  said  the  parson ;  *  you  will  be  miserable,  take 
what  course  you  will.  If  you  continue  in  your  vices,  you  only  pro- 
long it.  The  labor  of  reform  will  be  a  long  and  tedious  work  ;  and  the 
sooner  it  is  begun,  the  sooner  will  it  be  ended.  I  can  see  no  good  that 
could  arise  from  your  seeing  my  daughter,  nor  from  any  advice  that  I 
can  give  you  now.  I  understand  your  feelings  at  this  moment ;  but 
the  inordinate  cup  will  soon  drown  all  shame.  Go  where  you  will,  it 
will  be  the  same,  unless  you  fuU  it  entirely.  Your  associations  here  are 
bad,  and  the  sooner  they  are  broken  up  the  better.  Go ;  and  may  God  . 
teach  you  to  see  and  feel  aright,  is  all  I  can  say.  I  shall  offer  you  no 
money  ;  if  I  have  any  to  spare,  it  shall  be  for  your  vicHmJ 

I  rose,  and  to  my  astonishment  walked  as  though  I  had  not  drank  a 
drop.  The  reproof  to  which  I  had  listened  had  entirely  sobered  me. 
When  I  reached  the  door,  to  which  the  minister  had  followed  me,  I  held 
out  my  hand,  for  I  felt  no  ill  will  toward  him.  He  pressed  it  with  a 
warm  grasp,  and  bade  roe  <  God  speed.'  My  heart  was  too  full  to  speak, 
and  I  walked  away.  I  had  not  determined  on  my  course  before ;  but 
now  that  I  knew  my  parents  had  a  full  account  of  my  delinquencies,  I 
determined  to  say  nothing  to  any  one,  but  to  watch  my  chance,  and  be  off 
for  America.  While  I  was  detained,  waiting  a  passage  to  the  new 
world,  I  received  a  note  from  the  clergyman^s  daughter,  appointing  a 
meeting  with  me.  The  interview  was  conducted  with  the  strictest  pro- 
priety. She  had  heard  of  my  conduct,  but  she  felt  more  certain  of  my 
reform  than  her  father.  Before  we  parted,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should 
keep  her  advised  of  my  movements ;  that  I  would  give  her  a  true  ac- 
count of  my  habits  and  prospects.  She  assured  me  that  if  I  became 
settled,  and  successful  enough  to  send  her  the  means,  she  would  follow 
and  marry  me.  I  at  once  determined  and  promised  that  I  would  do  so. 
A  few  days  after,  I  got  word  that  a  vessel  was  ready  to  sail.  I  packed 
up  all  I  had,  leaving  behind  me  my  watch,  and  a  number  of  unpaid  bills, 
for  I  knew  they  would  be  paid  by  my  father. 

There  was  nothinj?  in  my  voyage  that  was  remarkable,  save  its  length. 
I  was  tossed  about  for  thirty  days  on  the  great  deep,  and  during  nearly 
the  whole  time  I  was  deadly  sea-sick.  On  landing,  I  had  a  stout  reso- 
lution ;  for  I  found  an  encouraging  and  kind  friend  in  the  captain.  I 
had  changed  my  name,  to  one  which  I  knew  would  not  be  recoenized, 
when  I  came  on  board  ;  and  when  I  landed  I  had  become  so  well  used 
to  it  that  I  had  forgotten  I  had  no  other.  My  first  employment  was  as 
an  under-clerk  to  the  ship  owners.  I  should  have  succeeded  well  with 
them,  but  they  disooverea  my  real  name,  having  heard  me  Inquira  for 
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letters  to  that  address  at  the  post-office.  This  circumstance  made  a 
most  unfavorable  impression  upon  their  minds ;  and  finding  that  I  was 
watched,  I  asked  permission  to  leave.  From  New- York  I  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  I  was  very  fortunate  in  getting  employment  in  an  exten- 
sive  lumber-yard.  I  now  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost,  and  became 
satisfied  that  I  should  succeed.  A  year  soon  rolled  round,  and  found  me 
still  busy.  I  was  stout  and  active  ;  drank  nothing  but  an  occasional 
mug  of  beer  ;  strove  to  please  my  employers ;  and  indeed  well  nigh 
injured  my  health,  by  often  lending  a  hand  to  load  up  heavy  lumber. 
But  teaman  was  to  prove  my  ruin  !  I  became  acquainted  with  many 
young  women,  some  of  whom  were  highly,  respectable,  although  not 
wealthy ;  they  did  not  suspect  me  of  any  unfairness ;  but  to  my  shame, 
in  an  evil  hour  I  took  advantage  of  trusting  innocence;  and  was  com- 
pelled to  run  away. 

How  deeply  did  I  regret  this  step !  It  was  the  last  hold  I  had  on 
respectability  ;  for  I  now  felt  that  I  deserved  to  be  an  outlaw.  I  deter- 
mined to  ffo  to  the  Great  West^  for  every  body  seemed  going  there.  I 
had  saved  some  money,  and  was  soon  at  the  end  of  ray  land-route,  at 
Pittsburgh.  I  resolved  to  keep  on  to  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  and  Louis- 
ville, thence  to  St.  Louis.  There  I  found  it  necessary  to  stop,  and  pro- 
cure employment,  for  my  money  was  getting  low.  I  was  taken  into  a 
tavern  as  a  bar-keeper,  and  was  soon  distinguished  for  promptness  and 
attention.  I  should  have  done  well  here,  but  that  the  liquor  was  too 
f  handy.'  The  landlord  was  a  '  wet'  soul,  and  when  I  made  him  a 
toddy,  he  always  said,  '  Make  one  for  yourself.'  At  last,  I  beat  him  at 
his  own  game ;  and  when  he  turned  his  back,  I  did  <  make  one  for  my- 
self,' and  none  for  him.  I  soon  became  dull,  cross,  and  inperious,  and 
was  not  long  in  doing  away  with  the  good  opinion  I  had  gained,  and 
finally  was  dismissed. 

I  was  now  a  poor  devil.  I  had  learned  to  take  such  heavy  potations, 
that  I  was  miserable  without  liquor  ;  and  having  no  means,  I  shipped 
as  a  deck-hand  on  board  of  a  steam-boat.  When  1  first  took  the  situa- 
tion of  book-keeper,  I  believed  my  success  could  not  be  doubted  ;  and 
the  first  fifty  dollars  I  had,  I  sent  over  for  the  parson's  daughter.  Alter 
my  dismissal,  I  wrote  her  not  to  come,  as  the  scene  had  changed.  I  was 
too  late ;  she  had  come  out  to  New-York,  and  wrote  to  me  at  once,  that 
she  was  a  governess  in  the  family  of  a  respectable  English  lady,  with 
whom  she  oame  passenger,  and  would  remain  there  until  I  could  send 
for  her.  I  was  now  a  worthless  vagabond  —  a  deck-hand  on  board  a 
steam-boat.  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  I  stepped  up  to  the  furnace,  and 
threw  the  letter  in.  This  was  fortunate  ;  for  being  half  drunk,  I  forgot 
the  address,  and  did  not  even  answer  the  letter. 

I  was  not  long  on  the  steam-boat  before  my  *  steaming'  propensities 
gained  me  leave  to  go  ashore ;  and  then  I  said  to  myself,  *  What  in 
Heaven's  name  next  ?  I  am  no  longer  able  to  be  a  laborer  on  a  steam-boat 
If  I  was  at  home,  I  could  enlist  as  a  soldier,  but  I  can't  enlist  here,  for  I 
may  have  to  fight  against  my  own  country.  Necessity  gave  me  a  little 
time  to  think.  My  pockets  were  empty,  and  I  was  therefore  sober.  I 
had  known  several  officers  while  I  was  at  the  tavern  ;  and  I  determined 
in  my  own  mind  to  go  on  fbot  to  Jefierson  Barracks.    I  made  my  ap- 
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plication  to  one  of  the  officers,  and  he  soon  got  me  a  <  chance  to  kiss 
the  book,'  and  I  was  soon  in  a  soldier's  coat.  I  presently  became  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  sutler's  shop  and  guard-house,  for  one  seemed 
naturally  to  lead  to  the  other.  It  seldom  failed,  when  I  had  got  a  taste 
of  rum,  that  1  did  not  find  my  way  to  the  guard-house  when  sober.  I 
could  write  a  good  hand,  and  I  was  therefore  kept  in  the  office  much 
of  my  time  writing  for  the  quarter-master.  I  found  him  a  gentleman 
in  all  things.  He  frequently  told  me  what  would  be  my  fate  if  I  per- 
sisted in  my  career  of  drunkenness.  I  took  occasion  one  day  to  say  to 
the  surgeon  that  1  wished  he  would  cure  me  of  my  besetting  sin.  He 
said  that  if  I  would  come  to  him  when  I  felt  the  desire  to  drink,  he 
would  prepare  a  nauseating  drug,  and  administer  it  to  me  in  different 
kinds  of  liquor,  which  might  give  me  a  dislike  for  them  all.  I  found 
Ijttle  benefit  from  the  medicine ;  but  having  made  up  my  mind  to  resist 
the  inclination,  and  when  I  did  drink  to  take  a  dose  that  was  sure  to 
sicken  me,  I  got  so  that  I  could  live  without  it. 

I  was  now  a  general  favorite ;  was  made  a  corporal,  and  soon  afler, 
a  sergeant.  With  my  new  honors,  came  reflection.  I  began  to  think 
of  my  conduct  toward  her  who  had  left  friends  and  all  for  me.  I  wrote 
to  an  acquaintance  in  New. York,  and  got  him  to  ascertain  what  had 
become  of  the  parson's  daughter.  I  had  fortunately  recollected  the 
name  of  the  vessel  she  came  out  in,  the  time  of  her  arrival,  and  the 
names  of  the  firm  to  whom  she  was  consigned.  From  these  circum- 
stances he  was  enabled  to  learn  the  names  of  the  passengers,  and  as 
there  was  but  one  family  among  them,  he  soon  found  the  residence  of 
the  parson's  daughter.  He  gained  an  introduction  ;  spoke  of  me  as 
having  been  a  fellow-clerk  with  him ;  and  related  to  her  as  much  of 
my  history  as  was  contained  in  my  letter.  The  angel,  for  I  must  call 
her  so,  was  still  true  to  her  old  affection.  She  told^im  that  she  could 
take  care  of  herself  until  some  turn  in  my  aflairs  should  enable  me  to 
take  care  of  her ;  she  begged  him  to  inform  me  that  while  life  lasted 
she  should  prove  herself  worthy  of  the  character  her  parents  had  given 
her ;  that  her  affections  were  unalterably  mine ;  that  the  country  which 
held  me  would  always  hold  her  also ;  and  that  if  at  any  time  I  thought 
proper  to  claim  her,  I  might  do  so,  however  degraded  I  might  be  in  my 
own  eyes ;  for  that  I  was  the  only  man  she  ever  had  loved  or  ever 
could  love.  She  told  my  friend  to  tell  me  to  write  to  her  direct  —  that 
I  required  no  agent.  This  latter  expression  convinced  me  that  she 
thought  I  had  doubted  whether  her  affection  would  stand  the  test  of 
change  in  my  circumstances. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  wrote  to  her,  and  told  her 
the  whole  truth,  and  of  my  fixed  determination  to  drink  no  more.  I 
also  stated  that  more  than  one  of  my  three  years  was  already  gone ; 
and  that  at  the  expiration  of  my  enlistment,  I  should  have  means  to 
come  to  New. York  and  seek  honorable  employment.  I  had  never 
written  my  parents,  and  but  for  her  sake  I  never  should.  I  would  now 
defer  it  until  we  met.  My  regiment  was  under  orders  for  the  frontier 
of  Texas,  and  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  telling  my  story  to  my  cap. 
tain,  and  begging  him  to  intercede  for  my  discharge.  But  I  thought  it 
better  to  continue  a  little  longer  under  the  restraint  which  my  appoint- 
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ment  imposed  upon  me.  No  material  change  took  place  until  I  was 
ordered  to  Florida.  When  I  arrived  at  New-Orleans,  I  met  with  an 
English  ship-captain  from  my  own  town.  Nothing  had  been  heard  of 
me  since  I  lef\  my  studies,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  I  had 
gone  to  the  Indies,  that  being  the  common  receptacle  for  young  adven- 
turers. 

I  have  been  in  Florida  since  my  regiment  first  entered  it.  I  was 
slightly  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Oakacholee,  but  would  not  report  it, 
fearing  lest  a  list  of  the  wounded  might  be  published.  I  saw  the  noble 
Thompson  when  he  fell,  and  Vonswearingen,  Brooke,  and  Center :  the 
brave  little  Walker  was  covered  with  wounds,  and  yet  survived.  I 
was  also  with  Major  Noel  when  he  was  wounded  by  his  own  pistoL  I 
am  now  on  my  last  month ;  my  lady-love  is  still  living ;  and  I  am  de- 
termined, as  soon  as  I  am  discharged,  to  <  be  off'  for  New. York.  I 
have  sent  already  and  procured  a  citizen's  suit.  My  settlement  with 
the  pay-master  will  give  me  two  hundred  dollars  or  more ;  beside,  I  have 
entirely  overcome  drunkenness,  which  is  of  more  value  to  me  than 
<  much  fine  gold.'  I  expect  to  learn  from  St.  Marks  when  a  vessel  will 
sail,  and  I  can  get  my  furlough  at  any  time  I  ask  for  it.  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  the  service,  and  can  only  say  that  if  no  one  but  myself 
was  concerned  in  my  fate,  1  would  risk  my  preferment,  as  I  believe 
every  young  man  of  education  and  steady  habits  may  be  brought  for- 
ward.   

John  Johnson  obtained  his  furlough  and  sailed  for  New. York.  He 
repaired  at  once  to  his  lady-love,  who  greeted  him  with  tears  of  joy. 
She  had  written  to  her  father,  and  he  had  written  to  Johnson.  They 
had  all  agreed,  that  if  ever  he  reformed  and  married,  they  would  joy- 
fully receive  them  home.  John's  two  hundred  dollars  were  added  to 
the  money  saved  by  the  frugality  of  the  parson's  daughter ;  and  this 
paid  the  passage  back  of  the  happiest  couple  that  ever  graced  a  British 
steam-packet.  A  letter  was  written  to  his  company,  describing  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  received.  Many  a  tear  of  congratulation 
was  shed,  when  their  parents  received  their  truant  children.  The 
veteran  parson  was  heard  to  say,  that  good  example  had  done  much 
for  his  daughter,  and  that  her  undeviating  virtue  and  love  had  re- 
claimed the  Yankee  soldier.  He  believed  their  trip  to  America  would 
be  of  service  to  them  ;  he  enjoined  on  them  the  strongest  principles  of 
temperance  and  frugality,  and  set  forth  the  blessings,  here  and  here- 
after, of  true  piety.  John  Johnson  cast  off  his  assumed  name,  resumed 
his  own,  and  endeavored  by  all  proper  means  to  compensate  the  par- 
son's  daughter  for  her  well-tried  affection.  Bona. 


TO     A      POETASTER. 

Uncomm Oil  piMURire  I  have  had 
In  getting  through  yoar  soog ; 

It  would  be  only  hair  aa  bad 
Weie  it  but  half  as  long. 
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What  is  there  in  a  foantain  dear. 

What  ifl  there  in  a  Boog, 
That  I  should  sit  and  ponder  here. 

And  lit  and  ponder  long  ! 

The  wave  wells  beautiftal,  'tis  true. 

And  sparkles  in  the  sun ; 
But  that^s  what  other  fountains  do. 

And  sparkle  as  they  run. 

The  wave  wells  beautiibUy,  and 

Sings  as  it  pours  along ; 
But  ev'ry  fountain  of  the  land 

Runs,  murmuring  a  song. 

Then  what  is  it  that  keeps  me  here. 

Beside  this  fountain's  brink ! 
Why  is  it  that,  a  worshipper, 

I  sit  me  here  and  think ! 

The  robin  whistles  in  the  sky, 

The  squirrel 's  in  the  tree ; 
Yet  here  I  sit  me  moodily, 

My  gun  upon  my  knee : 

And,  sporting  round  the  openings 

Of  yonder  forest  green. 
The  c^en  light  of  glancing  wings, 

At  intervab  is  seen : 

And  forms  and  things  to  catch  the  eye. 
And  sounds  of  grove  and  grot, 

Thev  pass  uninterruptedly  — 
They  move,  yet  move  me  not 

My  hound,  beskie,  the  fit  has  ea^gfat. 

For,  looking  in  my  face. 
He  sees  his  master  thinks  of  naught 

So  litUe  as  the  chase. 

The  wave  runs  round,thewave  nms  bright, 
The  wave  runs  dancing  free. 

As  if  it  took  a  strange  delight 
A  dancing  wave  to  be. 

And  down  the  vale  it  goes,  a  brook, 

Over  a  eolden  pave ; 
And  from  the  brink  the  cresses  look. 

And  dally  with  the  wave. 

And  every  hue  of  leaf  and  sky. 
And  forms  and  things  are  caught. 

Which  dance,  and  gluice,  and  fitter  by, 
At  npid  as  a  thought. 


And  now  the  sun  drops  down  the  west, 

And  Hesper  shines  afkr ; 
l^en  lo,  upon  the  fountain's  breast 

Sparkles  a  mimic  star ! 

And  soft  the  reflex,  glimmering  out, 

Is  cut  a  thousand  wavs. 
As  there  the  bubMes  wbiri  about. 

And  revel  in  the  blaze. 

And  far  along  the  sky  of  Even, 
The  clouds,  in  golden  dress. 

Have  painted  here  a  little  heaven, 
Withadded  loveliness: 

With  every  light  and  shade  so  true, 

And' exquisitely  wroueht. 
As  foncy  never,  never  drew. 

And  mncy  never  tanght. 

And  now  the  woods  and  sky  are  one. 

And,  up  the  orient  driven, 
The  crescent  moon  hangs  off  upon 
The  canopy  of  heaven : 

And  round  her  come  a  troop  of  8tan» 
And  round  her  ccHues  the  nifht ; 

And  o'er  her  face  the  clouds,  m  ban. 
Are  biakled  by  the  light : 

And  on  her  beams  the  Oreads  sail. 

And  revel  as  they  go ; 
And  little  warriors  cud  in  mail. 

And  Gnomes  —  a  foiry  show ! 

And  every  other  conbiiMtaoo 

With  poetry  agreeing. 
That  nonsense  and  imnigination 

E'er  conJHoed  into  being. 

CMd  fondes !  yet  tfaey  came  to  me, 

A  solitary  child  — 
A  lover  of  the  waters  free, 

A  lover  of  the  wild : 

And  here,  I  were  a  traitor  vUe, 
If,  though  I  nux  with  men, 

I  could  not  lose  the  man  awhile. 
And  play  the  boy  again. 

Then  ask  vou,  why  I  sit  me  here. 
Beside  tms  fountam*s  brink  ? 

And  ask  yon  why,  a  wonhipper, 
I  sit  me  here  and  think ! 
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EiroLxiB  PoBTBT  AND  PosTf  ov  THX  PBxncMT  Dat.    Pobms  bt  Alfrbo  !TxifKnoir,  Kim 

EX.IZABBTH  BAmUBTT  BAmSBTT,  CoTSKTBT  PaTMOBB,  R.  H.  HoRNX,  UMI  RoBBST  BboWRXNOX 

LoodoB:  IC1U.BB,  Qsford-ttrMC. 

When  we  consider  the  inatter-of-&ct  character  of  the  preBant  age,  a  period  in  which 
no  great  queetionB,  snch  as  moved  the  minds  of  men  and  nations  during  the  half-oentmy 
preceding  it,  are  agitated ;  when  it  also  occurs  to  us  that  national  minds,  at  least  in  any 
one  department  of  genins,  seem  to  require  a  Certain  time  to  lie  fidlow  after  being  worlKd  to 
their  utmost;  these  reflections  will  be  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  the  recent  dearth  of 
good  poetry  in  England.  At  one  time  it  appeared  as  if,  while  the  great  masters  of  the  last 
generation  were  successively  dropping  away,  there  was  no  likelihood  of  their  places 
being  filled.  Though  this  fear  is  ftir  from  being  entirely  removed,  no  small  part  of  it  haa 
been  dissipated  by  the  actual  performance  of  some  of  the  new  school,  and  the  promise 
already  given  by  others. 

First  on  our  list,  very  far  first,  stands  AiiVasD  TsNifTsorN.  It  is  unfortunate  for  him 
that  he  has  no  better  men  to  contend  with,  for  the  inferiority  of  his  contemporaries  natu- 
rally leads  your  careless  readers  and  talkers  to  say, '  To  be  sure  Txnntson  is  the  best  poet 
we  have,  but  then  who  eUe  is  there  7*  Now  this  is  not  a  fair  way  to  speak  of  the  author 
of  *  Mariana'  and  *  Morte  d*Anhur.'  He  is  not  a  poet  comparative,  but  a  poet  positive. 
Place  him  in  any  age,  among  any  men,  he  would  still  be  a  great  poet  To  explain  and 
vindicate  our  assertion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  circumstances  under  which 
TxMirTsoN*8  poetry  grew  up,  and  his  points  of  resemblance  to,  or  difierence  from,  his  pre- 
decessors. The  Btkonic  school  —  that  of  unmixed  passion  —  carried  every  thing  beibre 
it  for  a  time.  like  other  manias,  it  had  it^  day.  Shkllkt  the  English  .£schtli7b,  made  a 
slight  diversion,  but  he  was  not  easy  to  comprehend  fully,  much  leas  imitate ;  and  the 
public,  when  sated  with  the  purely  sensuous,  naturally  betook  itself  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, the  purely  intellectual  poetry  of  Wokdswoktb,  which  in  its  turn  fidrly  disphboed 
the  other,  and  became  the  model  for  juvenUe  rhymesters  and  the  ideal  of  newly*fiedged 
critics.  Still  there  was  a  large  class  who,  while  they  admitted  WoftD8woftTH*8  claims  as 
a  poet,  could  not  help  also  perceiving  that  he  was  as  deficient  in  some  qualities  of  a  great 
poet  as  Btaon  had  been  in  others,  and  who  rather  admired  his  verses  as  works  of  art 
than  felt  them  as  poems.  Now  Tknntson  precisely  supplies  this  deficiency  in  the  in- 
tellectual school,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  he  has  brought  about  the  proper  union  of 
the  two  schools.  He  was  the  only  man  who  could  do  it  Hxnb,t  Tatloa  had  no  lack 
of  dasbiand  spirit,  with  wonderful  power  of  portraying  character ;  but 

WoAD8WOATn*8  Unfortunate  theory  of  poetry  has— not  spoiled  him,  for  he  is  not  a  man 
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to  be  ipoUM,  but  prevented  him  from  doing  mueb  that  be  might  hare  done.  He  < 
Sbsllxt  on  prmciple,  not  because  bie  poetry  wants  grandeur  or  enblimitjr,  bat  AfloauM  U 
iom  nU  leanea  sufdmlly  real  impnswm  on  the  mind.  Hie  own  eneigybe  aeema  to  regard 
as  a  fanlt,  and  seeks  to  tame  down.  But  in  Tknntson  we  find  the  Taiio»  aspacto  of  tbe 
poetic  mind  doly  exhibited.  There  is  epic  narration  and  deep  pbilosophj,  pictaresque 
description  and  Tolaptaoos  painting,  each  in  its  place.  Unlik*  WdftXwwoRTH,  be  htm 
passion ;  unlike  Taylor,  he  is  not  afraid  of  showing  his  pessioii ;  nftlike  Btrow,  he  is 
n^er  passion's  slave.  Even  in  that  bitter  and  despairing  retrospect  of  a  life,  Lockriey 
Hall,  the  Intellectoal  and  moral  nature  of  the  meditative  Caneasian  ever  asserts  in  snpre- 
maey  amid  the  wild  outpourings  of  soul  of  the  mined  man  and  disappointed  lover. 

Thus  fitr  TiNNTBON  has  been  considered  merely  as  an  eclectic,  a  combiner  of  the  ei- 
oellencies  of  those  who  preceded  him.  But  to  stop  here  would  be  doing  him  injostioe. 
There  are  some  striking  pecnliarittes  of  his  poetrjr  #hich  can  scarcely  escape  the  most 
superficial  reader.  The  first  is  the  wonderftxl  melody  of  his  versification.  Tins  is  dis- 
played as  well  in  the  more  ordinary  poetic  metres,  as  in  those  which  he  has  himself  id- 
vented.  Of  his  blank  verse  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  harm6nious  in 
the  language.  And  to  prove  our  assertion,  we  refer  to  those  roaster-pieces, '  CEnone'  and 
'  Morte  d' Arthur.*  Even  where  the  syllables  are  redttifdant,  the  melody  is  unimpaired, 
and  what  is  usually  a  blemish,  becomes  an  additional  beauty.  We  allude  to  such  UatM 
as 

'  Beautifbl  Pamxm^  eril-bemrted  PajuSi 
Omu  up  Jrom  rtUiff  Simoii  oU  mUme.* 

The  metre  of  *  The  Palace  of  Art'  is  a  marvellous  combination.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  whole  weight  of  each  verse  is  thrown  opon  the  emphatie  short  line  at  the  dose,  ftt 
really  consider  it  the  most  artfally-ittodolated  in  maf  langmige  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, except  perhaps  the  Alcaic  stanza  of  Horacb.  Great  as  Txnntson's  art  is, 
this  harmonioas  conjunction  must  be  attributed  to  his  genius  rather  than  to  any  elabora- 
tion. That  the  metre  of  itself  has  no  innate  capabOity,  is  shown  by  MoNXTOtr  Miutst* 
'  PkJm  Leaves*  where  it  is  imitated,  together  with  several  othen  of  the  TsfmrsomAii 
stanxas.  The  contrast  is  lamentable ;  there  is  the  same  numerical  structure,  the  saitia 
amonnt  of  syllables,  but  the  verse  is  liieleas,  flie  melodious  flow  is  utterly  vranting.* 

This  then,  the  first  peculiar  excellence  of  Txnntboh,  we  ascribe  to  his  original  genina. 
The  second  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  art,  of  much  painftat  study  ind  repeated  poHtfU. 
We  refer  of  coarse  to  his  felicity  of  language,  and  particularly  df  epithet.  In  this  point 
of  view,  Txnntson's  expressions  are  he»i  described  by  6ne  of  his  own  lines : 

*  The  words  where  sseh  one  telk.* 

Especially  we  say  is  this  applicable  to  his  adjectives,  the  management  of  which  is  so 
great  a  test  of  the  poet  and  artist.  They  are  never  otioaBf  tad  #e  fireqiently  meet  with  a 
long  succession  of  lines  m  which  every  epithet  is  a  picture.  Even  when  diey  are  heaped 
profusely  together,  each  individual  one  helps  to  give  life  and  color :  x.  a. 

*  Whehx  with  puff 'd  cheek  the  belted  himter  blew 
Bis  wreethM  hugl^'horn ;' 

And 

*  I  WOULD  the  white  cold  heavy-p^siag  foaai 
Whirrd  by  the  wind,  had  rolled  me  deep  below.* 

This  precision  and  elegance  is  the  result  of  much  correction  and  study^as  a  campKomn 
of  the  first  and  second  editions  will  show.  For  much  of  this  we  are  no  doubt  indebted  to 
the  savage  review  of  said  fint  edition  in  tbe  Quarterly.    It  was  exactly  the  sam/sort  of 

*  Tmemm  is  one  solitary  and  strikiaf  exesptioa  to  the  perfection  of  Tbiiitsov's  rhythm  |  Am 
fteqvent  usf  of  *  flower'  as  a  dissyllable,  whiefif  sadly  enfeohles  the  lines  hvwhieh  it  c     ^ 
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■toff  that  *  killed  poor  Keats  ;'  but  Alfrbd  wm  not  to  be  knocked  over  so  easily.  The 
harsh  censure  was  to  him  wholesome  advice,  wbicli  he  has  used  to  good  purpose.  Of  all 
the  paseagas  anailed  by  the  reviewer,  there  is  but  one  which  has  not  been  either  entirely 
expunged  or  carefidly  re-written. 

But  there  were  many  poems  in  these  earlier  volumes,  which  have  received  no  sohso- 
quent  correction,  and  which  needed  none,  about  which  the  hostile  critic,  as  it  was  not 
his  buiineflB  to  praise  them,  preserved  a  discreet  silence.  At  *  Mariana*  none  have  ever 
carped.  The  ballad  of  Oriana,  with  its  plaintive  refrain,  is  exceedingly  pathetic,  though 
its  claim  to  originality  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  *  Fair 
Hklkn  of  Kirkconnel'  can  scarcely  be  accidentaL  As  that  very  beautiful  old  ballad 
may  not  be  fiuniliar  to  ail  our  readers,  we  annex  a  few  stanzas  in  corroboration  of  our 
asKTtion: 

*  CussBD  be  th«  heart  that  theof  ht  thn  thought, 
Aod  cuned  the  hand  that  fired  th«  ahot. 
When  in  my  arniB  Bard  HsLXN  dropt, 

And  died  to  cucoor  me! 

*  I  would  I  were  where  Hei.en  lies ! 
Ifight  and  day  on  me  she  cries, 
Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise ; 

Bays  *  Haste  and  come  to  me !' 

« o  Hklbn  fair  I  O  Hslkn  chaste ! 
If  I  were  with  thee,  I  were  blesL 
Would  I  were  with  thee,  and  at  rsst 
Beneath  the  kirk-yard  tree! 


*  O  that  I  were  where  Hklen  lies! 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries  ; 
And  I  am  weary  of  the  skies 
Per  her  sake  that  died  for  me.' 


The  vaiioDB  female  characters  are  also  reproduced  without  alteration.  The  usual  cri- 
ticism  upon  these  is,  that  they  are  very  beautiful,  but  somewhat  unreal  and  vague.  We 
have  remarked,  however,  tliat  the  speaker  or  writer  usually  made  an  exception  in  favor  of 
■ome  particular  one,  which  led  to  the  suspicion  in  our  own  mind  that  it  came  near  to  his 
ideal  standard,  ot  the  realizaiion  of  that  standard  which  he  had  found  for  himself.  For 
ourselves  we  confess  to  a  pejuhajU  for  Elianork  : 

*  Serene,  imperial  Eueanosx.' 

There  are  few  passages  in  the  language  that  can  match  the  gorgeous  description  which 
concludes  his  picture  of  her,  faivolving  as  it  does  some  magnificent  imitations,  or  rather 
tran^fugionSf  of  Sappho  and  Catullus  : 


His  bow-string  slacken'd,  languid  Lore 
Leaning  his  cheek  upon  bis  baud. 
Droops  both  his  winps  regarding  thee  ; 

And  so  would  languish  evermore 

Berene,  imperial  £lxakobs  ! 

But  when  T  see  thee  roam  with  tresses  unconfined 
While  the  amorous  odorous  wind 

Breathes  low  between  ibe  sunset  and  the  moon, 

Or  in  a  shadowy  saloon 
On  silken  cushions  half  reclined, 

I  watch  thy  f  race,  and  in  itB  place 
Mw  heart  a  ekanmed  sfnmber  keeps. 

While  1  muse  upon  thy  faee } 

» Morle  h(m&  Mcrior,  Sulci  nece  necor,'  as  old  Walter  di  BIapbs  hath  it.    Reader,  do 
you  know  an  Elbanorb  ? 
Jfost  of  the  other  poems  m  the  first  volume  have  been  subjected  to  considerable  altera- 


And  a  languid  lire  creeps 

Through  my  veins  lo  all  my  frame 
Dispolviiigiy  and  slowly  ;  soon 

From  Miy  rose-red  lips  inr  name 
Floweth  ;  then  as  iu  a  swoon 
With  dinning  sound  mv  earn  are  rife, 
My  tremulous  tongue  ntttereth, 
I  lose  my  color,  1  lose  my  breath, 
/  drink  tke  evp  of  a  cesf  ly  death 
Brimm'd  with  detieiou*  dramghtsofwarwuH  I(/ii ; 
I  die  with  my  delight  before 
I  bear  what  I  would  hear  from  tEee  ; 
Yet  tell  my  iumm  again  to  me, 
I  WMdd  be  dying  evermore ; 
So  dying  ever,  Eutaiiosa.' 
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tion.  '  (Enone'  u  a  beauttfol  racceMion  of  pictoies.  Mott  of  it  reads  like  a  translation, 
by  some  master  in  the  art,  of  some  long-lost  Idyll  of  Theocritus.  This  poem  has  under- 
gone many  changes  and  corrections.  In  some  places  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
the  original  version  has  been  or  can  be  improved.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
'  Lotos  Eaters.'  The  first  conclusion,  in  which  all  images  that  suggest  repose  were  aptly 
combined  in  lulling  and  harmonious  numbers,  has  been  changed  to  a  stream  of  long- rolling 
powerful  verse,  vividly  embodying  the  epicurean  notion  of  the  divine  life  removed  from 
all  earthly  concerns.  It  is  hard  to  choose  between  the  two,  but  we  cannot  help  wishing 
that  such  lines  as  these  had  been  preserved  at  any  sacrifice : 

*  Ws  will  eat  the  Lotos  sweeter 
Than  the  yellow  honey  combu 

And  no  more  roam 
O'er  the  loud  boar  foam 
To  the  melancholy  home 
On  the  svmmit  of  the  brine, 
The  little  isle  of  Ithaca  beneath  the  day's  deeline. 

Hark  !  how  sweet  the  homed  ewes  bleat 

On  the  solitary  shore ; 
And  the  merry  lizard  leaps, 
And  the  foam-white  waters  pour; 
And  the  dark  pine  weep*. 
And  f  Ac  liUu  vmm  creep*. 
And  the  heavy  melon  sleeps. 
On  ike  level  of  Uu  ehoret 
O  Islanders  of  Iihacal  we  will  not  wander  moreP 

The  text  of  this  dreamy  and  fimciful  poem  is  to  be  found  in  two  lines  of  the  Odyssey: 

TqivS  ^Sarts  Xorreio  f^yos  fieSitiiia  itapvdv 
*OvKtr  *array¥ti\at  waXiv  IjBeXtP  ovii  pievOuf. 

The  *  Lady  of  Shalote'  seems  to  have  had  more  trouble  ex]>ended  on  its  revision  than  any 
ether  of  the  re-published  poems.  We  doubt  whether  it  was  worth  it,  as  even  in  its  pre- 
sent state  it  loses  by  comparison  with  the  poems  around  it  As  there  has  been  no  little 
doubt  respecting  its  meaning,  rome  taking  it  for  an  allegory,  it  may  be  aA  well  to  state  that 
the  original  story  (Irom  which  the  poet  has  scarcely  deviated)  is  to  be  found  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  glorious  old  Romance,  *  Morte  d'Arthur,'  where  it  forms  a  beautiibl  episode. 

The  '  Palace  of  Art'  is  generally  quoted  by  Tenntaon's  admirers  as  the  poem  by 
which  he  must  stand  or  fall.  Though  preferring  to  it  others  in  the  present  collection, 
'  Morte  d'Arthur'  for  instance,  we  cannot  deny  that  it  is  the  poem  most  characteristic  of 
his  genius,  most  Tennyaon^  so  to  speak,  of  any  that  he  has  wriuen.  The  versificatbn  of 
this  poem  bears  signs  of  extreme  polish  before  its  first  publication.  The  changes  since 
made  in  it  are  generally  not  so  much  alterations  as  omi8sk>ns ;  retrenchment  of  super- 
fluities, or  what  appeared  to  the  author  to  be  such.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  some 
cases  he  has  over-refined  upon  it,  and  cut  it  down  too  much.  For  instance,  the  description 
of  Europa : 

*  On  sweet  Europe's  mantle  blew  unclasped 
From  off  her  shoulder  backward  borne, 
From  one  hand  dropped  a  crocus ;  one  hand  grasped 
The  mild  bull's  golden  horn.' 


Was  originally  thus  expanded : 

■  Hk  throui 
Ambrosi 
In  light  wreathed  curls ;  eke  frem  ike  rippU  e^ld 
Updrem  ker  §a»datttd  fooL* 


'  Hk  through  the  streaming  crystal  swam,  and  rolled 
Ambrosial  breaths  that  seemed  to  float 
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Id  tb«  prewnt  edition  this  b«autifal  vene  i«  ncrifioed  apparently  to  a  lore  of  nniforaiilr, 
in  Older  that  each  picture  nay  have  one  etanza,  and  one  only,  appropriated  to  it.  The 
theory  of  tte  •  Palace  of  Art'  ie  ae  tme  as  the  development  of  that  theory  k  inqvBMive. 
It  b  diia^sted  against  the  crying  ell)  of  intelleetual  ni0n,  the  love  of  the  Ibeaiitifbl  lo  the  ex. 
^larioD  of  thp  good.    Theeool 

*▲  floriotta  deril  large  in  beait  and  brmin,' 

li^  erected  A>r  her.  In  a  eoUtary  and  onappioaehable  epot,  a  mansion  icar*  tix^,  decked  with 

the  ohoioeet  gifts  of  nature,  and  Aimished  with  every  appliance  of  art.    Here,  in  epicurean 

sedosion  from  her  fellows,  she  gives  herself  i|p  to  esthetic  enjoyment  for  ^  seai^pn,  hot  pX 

length 

*  Dur  dread  and  loathing  of  her  ■olitnda 
Fell  on  her.' 

And  by  strange  feais,  ending  in  utter  despaix*  ihe  is  taught  her  own  insufficiency : 


*  RuEAnravo  ntterly  coalbaed  with  ftera 

And  everwofM  withffowing  tine, 
And  ever  aoralievad  with  diamal  tear*, 
And  all  alone  in  crime. 

*JLm  la  ftraDge  lands  a  trayeller  wslking  slew 

In  doubt  and  irreat  perDlexUy« 
A  little  before  mooo-r&ie  heart  the  low 
Moai^  of  an  unknown  eea. 

Nor  knows  If  it  be  thunder  ^r  s  vpnnd 
Of  ftonea  thrown  down,  or  one  deep  cry 

Qf  great  wild  beaata ;  then  thinketh  *  I  haTO  found 
AnewUi»d,botIdie.' 


ffhe  howN  aloud,  *  I  am  on  lire  within. 
There  com*^  no  murmur  of  reply, 

What  is  It  that  »ill  take  away  my  sin, 
4nd  s^ye  me  lest  1  die  T' 

Bo  whan  fbur  years  were  wholly  finished, 

She  threw  ber  royal  robes  a*  ay, 
*  Mske  me  a  cottage  in  tbe  vale,'  she  said, 
*  Whei«  1  may  mourn  aud  pray. 

Yet  pun  not  down  my  palaee  lowers  that  are 

Bo  linhtly,  bcautifulfy  built ; 
P|wchance  I  may  return  with  others  there.' 


*W^  oCAeri,'    She  no  longer  thinks  of  enjoying  her  treasures  «lone.    They  ceaee  to  be 
|rets|ires  unless  she  cfm  share  them  with  her  kind  t 

'  PncBANCX  I  may  return  with  others  there, 
When  I  have  purged  my  guilt.* 

Alas !  aiUr  all  the  old  Apam  clUigs  tp  her.  As  if  the  Soul  of  man  wen  able  to  pvge 
heieelf  I    Bovpr  laaoh  would  the  last  line  have  been  improved  by  asUgfat  change: 

*  Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there, 
ffheu  I  am  purged  from  gtntL* 

We  sutpeot  that  the  idea  of  this  magnificent  poem  wm  first  suggested  to  l^anrnmii  by 
the  aght  or  fscoUection  of  Fonthili  Abbey,  the  sumuon  of  the  hue  Mr.  BpcKvoan.  Soma 
Iriends  who  hftd  the  gopd  fortune  to  obtain  a  view  of  this  remarkable  place,  have  deecribed 
k  to  Ui  ae  more  like  a  dream  of  Fairy  Land,  or  a  goigepus  vision  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
than  any  thing  which  can  be  supposed  to  enit at  the  presentday.  The  pamllel  too,  hoMs 
good  in  more  points  than  one,  for  probably  no  man  had  aver  move  reason  to  eidaim,  'I  am 
on  ^  wtthio !'  than  tha  author  of  '  Yathek.' 

TVe  second  volume  opens  with  wliat  i|fe  consider  Tcnvtson's  ektf  d^sMOfe,  'Morts 
d' Arthur.'  If  it  indeed  be  the  concluding  book  of  an  epic  founded  on  the  old  romance,  of 
lyhich  the  other  eleven  have  been  destroyed  by  the  author's  over^rash  modesty,  we  can 
only  hope  that  tbe  loss  is  not  irreparable,  and  that  they  will  all  make  their  appearance  in 
good  iimfi.  The  fragment  now  published  is  HoMxa,  reproduced  in  an  English  garb ;  and  if 
any  non-classical  reader,  who  derives  his  knmcMge  of  the  '  the  blind  old  bard'  from  that 
singular  poem  of  Pope's,  which  some  people  have  still  the  fatuity  to  call  a  translatian, 
wishes  to  know  what  HoMsm  really  is  like,  ltd  km  rmd  *  MorU  d' Arthur.'  Yet  is  not  tlus 
poem  a  mere  imitation,  a  *  foint  Homeric  echo,  nothing  worth  ;*  for  at  the  conclusion  we  have 
a  glorious  burst  of  that  high  phUosophy  whiehtas  we  said,  ever  holds  sway  in  TBimTiOir. 
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To  his  iaithflil  foUower,  who  lameDU  that  *  the  trne  old  tunes  are  dead/  the  departuig  kuig 
makes  answer : 

*  7^  eld  eksng^tk,  ifUUing  pUet  to  «c», 

And  OodfityM  km9*\f  m  sMay  wsy* 

L**t  0M«  rood  etutam  should  cormpt  Ue  worUU 

Comfort  thvMlf:  what  comibrt  is  in  nef 

I  kare  liTed  my  life,  sad  that  wbick  I  hsTe  doee 

May  he  within  hlmeelf  make  pure !  but  thoa-^ 

If  thon  ahottld'at  nerer  see  my  face  again. 

Pray  for  my  souL    More  tbinfs  are  wroac ht  by  prayer 

""       ■•         •■  •  '  '   elef  • 


Than  this  world  dreams  oil    Wherefore  let  thy  Toke 
Rise  WU  a  fnmtaim  for  me  n'  ' 
For  what  are  men  better  than 


Rise  Uko  a  fnmtaim  for  me  nif  ht  and  day ; 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goals, 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 


If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  in  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  frisad  T 
For  to  tk«  whoU  round  earth  it  eotrf  way 
Bound  with  gold  ehMut  about  the  feet  ofOod,* 

We  would  fiun  say  somethfaig  of  *  Sir  Galahad/  a  poem  remarkable  both  for  its  own 
merits,  and  in  eonneikm  with  '  St.  Agnes,'  and  *  St.  Symeon  Styletes/  also  of  Locksley 
Hall,  that  mid  pietiue  of  sad  personal  experiences.  But  the  space  we  bad  in  our  mind's 
eye  devoted  to  Tsmhtson  is  already  exceeded,  and  we  must  hasten  to  speak  briefly  of  the 
clais  of  poems  which  chiefly  compose  the  second  vobune,  tis  :  the  PastoraL  The  veiy 
mention  of  pestoml  poetry  may  excite  a  smile  among  a  people  like  ours^lTes,  all  whose 
asK)ciations  are  of  an  opposite  tendency ;  but  the  reader  who  wbhes  lo  see  what  can  be 
done  in  that  department,  is  recommended  to  the  eighth  Idyll  of  Thkooaitus  (in  the  original 
of  course)  the  song  in  Michabl  Drayton's  '  Shepherd's  Sirena,'  begimung : 

*  JfxAM  to  the  silver  Trent 
BaxsA  dwelleth,* 

and  the  Roundelay  in  Spsmxa's  *  Shepherd's  Calendar/  (December: ) 

*  It  was  upon  a  Holy  eve, 

Hey  ho  holyday ! 
When  holy  fathers  wont  to  shrieve, 
Here  begins  this  Roundelay,'  etc. 

TBNinrsoN  has  judged,  and  judged  rightly,  that  England  still  possemes  materials  to  suggest 
and  minds  to  appreciate  poetry  of  this  sort,  and  accordingly  he  has  produced  *  The  Gardener's 
Daughter/  *  Dora,' '  The  Lofd  of  Burieigh,'  and  other  pieces,  which  will  live  as  long  as  Eng- 
land remains  England.  The  great  characteristic  of  these  poems  is  their  simpUcity,  and  with 
this  charm  it  is  wonderihl  how  the  oldest  and  apparently  most  common-place  themes  assume 
a  new  and  strange  interest.  The  story  of  the  Lord  uf  Burleigh  had  been  previously  worked 
vp.in  a  hundred  shapes  by  thounnds  of  writers  in  *  prose  and  numerous'  alas!  too  nume- 
rooi '  ▼eise/  Among  othen  Mooai  has  attempted  it  We  chanced  upon  the  performance 
some  weeks  ago,  while  turning  over  an  old  volume  of  the  '  Melodies.'  Very  smooth  and 
lowing  were  the  lines,  and  great  the  amount  of  fine  language ;  but  it  passed  over  us  utterly 
wMieut  impression.  With  much  cudgelling  of  our  brains,  we  can  barely  contrive  to  recall 
ooeline: 

« And  EuMtt  is  lady  of  Roeaa  halL* 

On  tliis  theme,  which  had  been  tumbled  and  pawed  over  by  so  many  rhymesten  and 
magazinists,  Tbnntson  laid  his  artistic  hands.  He  wanted  no  would-be-romantic  improve- 
ments on  the  narrative,  no  fancy  names.  The  real  story  and  the  real  names  were  good 
enough  for  him.  What  the  result  was,  we  trust  our  readers  know ;  but  it  will  do  them  no 
harm  to  read  it  again. 

Or,  to  take  a  subject  still  more  thread-bare,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  connected  with  the 
legends  of  any  particularly  country,  but  is  applicable  to  every  age  and  nation.  For  what 
a  world  of  comment  has  *  she  never  told  her  love'  been  the  text!  For  how  much  haplem 
paperetaining  have  these  few  lines  of  Sbaxbtzakz  been  the  apology !  Why,  not  three  mootlii 
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ago,  we  saw,  copied  from  some  western  paper,  a  quantity  of  the '  regular  buaineai,'  headed 
with  this  identical  quotation,  thickly  spiced  with  the  usual  vocabulary,  and  ending  with 
some  grand  flourish  about  *  Time's  scythe  being  still  on  wave,*  the  last  word  having  been 
clearly  suggested  by  a  providential  interposition,  as  an  *  elegant  and  appropriate'  rhyme  for 

*  Fanny's  Grave !'  Reader,  if  you  would  know  what  a  true  poet  can  make  of  thu  much> 
abused  theme,  read  Tennyson's  '  Edward  Gray.*  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  but  a  child 
can  understand,  nor  a  line  in  it  but  goes  to  the  heart. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  praise  of  Tenntson,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  mention  hii 
great  defect,  one  which  forces  itself  upon  us  unpleasantly  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
the  second  volume.  He  has  scarcely  a  spark  of  humor.  We  say  scarcely,  for  *  Amphion,' 
though  ending  lamely,  begins  with  some  genuine  fun.  But  the  *  Goose,'  the  *  Walk  to  the 
Mail,'  and  other  pieces  wherein  he  attempts  the  ludicrous,  are  sad  failures.  His  admiren 
might  be  disposed  to  maintaui  that  this  absence  of  humor,  provided  he  attempts  such  com- 
poaition  no  more — and  the  unanimoos  condemnation  of  friend  and  foe  has  been  a  sufficient 
hint  to  him  on  this  point — is  rather  a  gain  than  a  loss  to  him  in  his  vocation.  The  ten- 
dency to  satire  and  parody,  springing  from  overflowing  humor,  has  injured  many  a  poet; 
Wilson,  Attown,*  and  our  own  Hallsck,  are  obvious  examples.  But  unfortunately  this 
deflciency  of  humor  prevents  Tbnnyson  from  detecting  those  unlucky  anti-climaxet  to  which 
tlie  best  poets  are  sometimes  prone.  Btron,  as  hu  correspondence  shows,  was  continually 
making  such  slips,  but  he  always  found  them  out  in  time  himself.  Tenntson  and  Words- 
worth make  them,  and  the  raviewen  have  to  find  them  out  for  them.     Thus  in  the 

*  Dream  of  Fair  Women,'  Iphiqenia  describes  her  sacrifice : 

'  The  tsll  masts  quivered  sa  they  lay  afloat. 

The  templen  and  the  people  and  the  chore ; 
One  drew  a  sharp  knife  through  my  tender  tliroat, 

Slowly,  and  motkimg  more* 

*  We  should  think  It  was  quite  enough,'  said  he  of  the  Quarterly,  and  we  agree  with 
him,  that  the  lady  could  hardly  be  expected  to  '  ask  for  more,'  under  the  circum8tance8.t 
A  less  flagrant  but  sufficiently  obvious  example  mars  the  otherwise  uninterrupted  beauty 
of  the  '  Lord  of  Burleigh.'    The  supposed  portrait-painter  is  welcomed  home  by 

*  Many  a  gallant  gay  domestic  ;' 

a  line  which  to  an  Englishman,  or  one  who  has  redded  in  England,  suggests  unfbrtimatB 
associations  with  fat  flunkies  in  plush  breeches. 

Next  to  Tenntson,  iproxima  aed  longo^*)  comes  Miss  Elieabsth  Barrett  Barrett. 
In  genius  she  may  be  nearly  his  equal,  in  mere  power  she  is  his  superior;  but  her  genius, 
utterly  unaided  by  art,  is  continually  running  wild,  and  cannot  display  itself  to  proper 
advantage.  She  has  studied  ^Esciitlus,  (not  over  critically  perhaps,  but  where  scholars 
cannot  agree,  ladies  may  be  excused  for  mistranslating,)  and  is  frequently  at  least  as  wild 
and  puzzling  vm  her  master.  If  asked  to  describe  her  poetry  to  one  who  had  not  read 
it,  yve  should  define  her  as  a  Chrigtian  Shdley  without  SheOey's  art  In  her  writings 
v^e  find  thrilling  description,  intense  pathos,  wonderful  effectiveness  in  the  management 
of  the  supernatural,  and  equally  wonderful  psychological  knowledge ;  but  we  alfo  find 
multitudes  of  half-formed  thoughts  thrown  out  upon  society  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood if  they  can  ;  numerous  passages  which,  in  their  trial  of  our  ingenuity  to  extract  a 
meaning  from  them,  fairly  distance  Pihdar  and  iEscHTLiTS,  and  most  be  left  to  those 
wise  men  and  women  who  profess  to  understand  Emerson  ;  lines  which  defy  the  most  dez- 

*  Wbli.  known  as  a  clanical  tranalator  for  Ri.ackwood,  and  more  recently  a  contribator  to  Tatt, 
under  the  signature  of  *  Bon  Gaultisb.'  His  IJermotinus  (Bx.ackwood,  1839^  ia  a  very  striking 
poem.  Unfortunately  bis  Aristopbauic  humor  (it  really  deaerres  to  be  called  Aristophanic)  has  fairly 
run  away  with  him,  and  bis  strength  is  now  frittered  away  on  light  magacme  articles,  full  of  merciless 
satire  on  every  body  and  every  thing. 

t  This  is  the  passage  to  which  we  alluded  as  the  only  one  of  those  attacked  by  the  reviewer  which 
has  not  been  since  altered. 
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terouB  reader  to  shape  it  into  metre ;  strange  aflectations  of  quaint  words  and  quainter  uses 
of  legitimate  words,  and  combinations  of  syllables  standing  in  place  of  rhymes,  which  to 
call  even  very  imperfect  rhymes,  taxes  our  courtesy  to  its  utmost.  Thus  a  great  part  of 
the  *  Drama  of  Exile'  is  not  to  be  understood.  In  one  of  the  most  impressive  passages  in 
that  thrilling  goblin  legend, '  The  Brown  Rosarie,' we  are  horrified  by  the  cockney  rhyme 
of  *  o*er  her'  and  '  Onora.'  The  final  g  in  rhyming  terminations  is  every  where  utterly 
disregarded :  K.  g.  *  Children'  and  *  bewildering.'  The  lovely  story  of  *  The  Lost  Bower' 
is  disfigured  with  affectations  like  these : 

*  If  it  were  •  bird — ah,  Rkeptic ! 
Give  me  ysa  or  give  me  nay ; 
Thouffh  my  loal  were  wympAo/cptte, 
As  fheard  ihnt  virtlaif. 
Tott  might  stoop  yonr  pride  to  pardon,  for  the  guilt  would  past  away.' 

In  the  very  touching '  Lay  of  the  Children,'  Miss  Baruktt  attempts  the  long  German 
trochaic,  a  magnificent  metre,  but  one  which  allows  no  liberties  to  be  taken  with  it.  By 
taming  the  first  foot  into  an  iambus, 

'  Tke  old  tree  is  leafless  hi  the  forest,' 

of  which  sort  of  lines  half-a-dozen  or  more  occur  together  in  more  than  one  place,  she 
utterly  destroys  the  metre.* 

Miss  Bakrstt  says  that  writing  is  to  her  no  easy  task.  Certainly,  reading  her  is  any 
thing  but  an  easy  task.  She  requires  to  be  studied  like  any  classical  author.  When  we 
have  become  used  to  her  mannerisms,  the  meanings  of  many  passages  before  unintelligible, 
begin  to  unfold  themselves.  Thus  in  the  opening  of  *  The  Dutchess  May'  we  are  told  that 
the  castle  of  linteged 

'  FnrjB  hundred  years  had  stood  mute  adown  each  boary  wood, 
Like  a  JkU  heart  having  prayed,' 

An  ordinary  reader  is  apt  to  be  puzzled  as  to  the  point  of  the  comparison.  But  one  who 
knows,  from  a  careful  study  of  the  author,  that  one  of  her  most  common  styles  of  simile  is 
from  the  various  states  of  the  human  soul  to  inanimate  objects,  soon  discovers  that  the 
second  line  is  exegetical  of  the  word  *  mute'  in  the  first. 

If  Miss  Baerbtt's  sins  in  rhythm  and  expression  sprang  from  mere  carelessness,  our  hopes 
of  her  might  be  more  sanguine ;  but  of  the  many  pieces  which  she  has  retouched,  none  of 
them  except  one  (the  '  House  of  Clouds')  seems  to  be  a  gainer  by  the  process.  The  addi- 
tions, cFpecially,  appear  to  us  not  always  in  the  best  taste.  The  '  Brown  Rosarie,*  for  in- 
stance ,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  originally  ended  with  those  powerful  verses  in  which 
the  demon  spell  is  broken  by  the  indignant  renunciation  of  the  fatal  vow,  and 

*Thi5  fiends  tried  to  laugh  at  tbe  cboristers*  bymn, 
But  moaned  in  the  trying.* 

As  the  poem  stands  at  present,  it  is  weakened  by  a  conclusion  which  provokes  unfortu- 
nate comparisons  with  the  similarly-added  conclusion  of  Tennyson^s  '  May  Queen.'  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  last-mentioned  poem  gained  by  the  addition,  bat  at  any  rate  it 
was  suitable  to  the  character  of  all  that  preceded  it  In  fifiss  Barrktt's  conclusion  we  feel, 
and  we  trust  such  feeling  is  no  sign  of  a  Puritanic  or  vindictive  spirit,  that  Onora  has 
escaped  too  cheaply  from  the  consequences  of  her  apostacy.  The  calm  and  '^aceful  ex- 
tinction, a  sinking  into  slumber  rather  than  death,  well  befitted  the  village  maid,  whose 
worst  sins  had  been  vanity  and  coquetry  ;  but  we  naturally  expect  a  more  stormy  end  in 
the  case  of  one  who  had  deliberately  vowed  that 

'  Sbb  would  not  thank  God  in  her  weal,  nor  seek  God  in  her  wo.' 

In  short,  we  feel  ready  to  despair  of  Miss  Barrett  as  an  artist. 


*  It  Lb  lome  excuse  for  Miaa  Bareett,  that  hitherto  only  one  man  (Aytowk)  has  succeeded  in  this 
•tanza.  BuLwaa  attempts  it  inhis  translation  of  GOxriix's  *  Bride  of  Corinth,'  and  breaks  down  in 
the  very  first  line. 
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*  Upon  •  rite  where  dnff  la  oeks 
And  elompM  of  beeehee  tall 


"^d 


pleuutfr  their  ahsde  beaeath, 
Chidden  ^mi<f 


ITeir-hidden  %idat  them  eM, 
Raiteth  u  quiet  difoity 


•  Araand  lu  many  gable  eade 

The  ewallowa  wheel  their  flirhi, 
Itt  hage  fimtaettc  weather-Taaee 

Look  bappj  ia  the  lif  ht, 
lU  warm  face  through  the  foUaf  e  gleama, 
A  eomibrtable  sight 

*Th«  iry'd  tiurols  Mem  to  love 

The  murmur  of  the  beei ; 
Aad  though  thU  manor-hall  hath  aeea 


But  whatever  her  fanlta  may  be,  it  ia  impoerible  for  any  one  to  read  her  volumet  Utrtmgk, 
(many  people  are  frightened  off  at  once,  by  storobting  on  aome  unlucky  paaaagej  without 
feeling  great  admiration  for  her  genius.  '  Margaret,'  *  The  Loat  Bower/ '  Th«  Page/  *  The 
Cloudy  House/  '  Onon/  spite  of  ita  blemiahea,  and  moat  of  all,  ihe  '  Dotcbeaa  May,'  with 
In  wonderfhlly  adapted  refrain ;  theae  Hn  poems  to  be  read  and  Mt  We  have  read 
them,  we  are  anhamed  to  say  how  often,  and  lilce  them  even  better  than  before.  Lat  ua 
therefore  pray  that  Miss  Barebtt  may  learn  to  make  all  her  thoughts  explain  theraaelveay 
all  her  lines  scan,  and  all  her  rhymes  rhyme.  So  shall  Tkintson  not  hate  all  liia 
*  aureole/  (to  speak  BaneUki)  to  hinlhelf^ 

CovKNTAT  PATMORs'a  is  a  remarkable  book.  On  every  page  you  find  glaring  sins 
againat  the  laws  of  metrical  and  poetic  propriety ;  lines  that  cannot  be  made  to  scan,  ex- 
preasions  hopelessly  prosaic,  abrupt  descents  of  bathos.  Yet  on  the  whole,  you  rise  from 
the  volume  with  the  impremon  that  the  young  man  *  has  it  in  him/  and  will  eventually 
turn  the  laugh  upon  hia  assailanta,  if  he  can  only  be  penuaded  to  tak*  his  iIim  and  keep 
his  temper.  Amid  all  his  vagaries  we  see  signs,  not  to  be  mistaken^  of  great  power  fan 
ethical  delineation  and  knowledge  of  the  hmnan  heart  Nor  is  he  wanting  in  picturesque- 
ness,  as  the  opening  of  hia  first  poenif '  The  River/  ahowa.  It  is  a  perfect  painting  of  its 
nod: 

■iTisaTeoerableplaee^  Tlie  atiow  of  eeatariea. 

Aa  old  aaeeatral  grouad,  How  freahl/  atm  it  ataada  aaud 

80  wide,  the  raiabow  wholly  steads  <  Its  wealth  of  aweHiag  trees  f 

Within  iUkmUybomdi  1 

^Ariie'J^Ai^ft"'*"^  !         •Thal«iy-m«erth-l.«am, 

A  riTer  raaaeth  roaad.  ^^  ^^^j,     j^^^  ^  ^roag. 

The  aunlight  glaneeth  oierrily, 
The  trees  are  foil  of  aoag. 

The  plain  and  poliahed  rirer  flowa 
Coatentedly  atoag. 

*  llevoad  the  river,  booadiag  all, 
A  boat  of  green  hiUa  ataod. 

The  manor-riae  thdr  central  point, 
Aa  cheerfol  aa  a  band 

Of  happy  children  round  their  chief. 
Extended  hand  in  hand. 

*  Their  ahadowa  llrem  the  aeUiagSBB 
Reach  all  aeroaa  the  plain ; 

The  gnard-hound  in  the  sfleat  night 
8tope  wmagting  with  hia  ehata* 

To  hear  at  every  bnrat  of  barks 
The  hilla  bark  back  agate.' 

With  the  different  aspects  of  the  river,  in  difierent  seasoDs,a  story  of  imfortnnato  love  ia 
interwoven.    The  lady  of  the  manor  is  loved  by  one 

*  Who  lovea  too  mack  to  ana.' 

Miaoonoeiving  Urn,  she  has  given  her  hand  to  another ;  and  when '  November  and  the  mlDB 
are  come,'  and  all  around  the  river  is  deaolation,  the  discanled  lover  atands  in  the  leaJflesa 
paik,  listening  to  ihe  revelry  withm : 

•  *Thb  gneats  are  gay,  the  minatrela  play. 

The  hall  ia  llker  noon  than  night; 
From  aide  to  aide  they  loaat  the  bride, 

Who  biuaheth  ruby  bright: 
For  youth  and  age,  for  clown  and  aage. 

It  ia  a  cheerfol  aighC!' 

Ha  taken  the  laat  deapeme  leap:  the  adlen  atraam  goes  on  aa  before: 

*  At.0TfO,  along,  awilUy  and  Strang 
The  river  alippeth  paat; 
That  current  aeep  ia  atill  aa  sleep. 

And  yet  ao  very  (hat ! 
There  *a  aomethiag  fai  Us  uulataaas 
That  makea  the  aoul  aghaaL' 
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But  when  the  aeasoni  roll  round,  and  '  the  aumm^r'B  prime  is  coma  agaio/  the  ipot  b 
haunted  by  vagne  infloencea,  and  through 

*  Trx  current  keeps  the  dreadAil  Past 
Deep  in  its  bosom  Une ;' 

yet  the  lady  walking  betide  it,  is  overcome  by  doubtful  recoUectioiifl,  and  feels  her  spirit 
palpably  weighed  down. 

This  poem  has  been  severely  attacked  as  having  no  tennination,  and  disappointing  the 
reader  by  exciting  expectations  which  it  does  not  fulfil.  Of  course  a  common-place  mind 
thinking  of  the  regular '  business'  (to  use  theatrical  parlance)  in  similar  cases,  does  expect 
the  false  and  fair  lady  to  meet  her  former  lover's  ghost,  or  at  least  find  his  body, '  according 
to  the  act.'  But  this  invective  rests  on  an  entire  misconception  of  the  poem.  It  is  *  Th» 
River,*  and  describes  the  river  under  its  di0erent  phases  at  difierent  times.  It  is  not  the 
story  of  Witchaire  and  the  Lady ;  they  are  introduced  subordinately,  like  figures  in  a 
landscape.* 

'  The  Woodman's  Daughter'  is  very  clever,  too  clever  in  its  viwy.  Patmorb  declaims 
with  much  truth  against  the  corrupting  influence  of  French  literature,  but  we  can  ima- 
gine cases  in  which  this  story  of  illicit  love  would  do  a«  much  mischief  as  any  novel  of 
SAHn  or  Sub.  And  this  brings  us  to  '  Lilian,'  the  poem  in  this  little  volume  most  charac- 
teristic of  its  author.  In  some  respects  it  may  be  called  an  imitation  of  *  Locksley  Hall,' 
being  written  like  it  in  lung  trochaics,  and  like  it  the  expression  of  strung  personal  feeling. 
We  have  heard  on  good  authority  that  *  Cousin  Amy'  is  no  fiction.  In  F atmobk's  case,  no 
external  evidence  is  wanted.  The  indignant  emotions  that  will  not  wait  to  be  thrown  into 
meaaured  form  and  orderly  expression,  but  pour  themselves  out  in  something  half  prose, 
half  verse,  (we  wonder  that  Pathore  did  not  choose  the  form  of  a  tale  rather  than  a  poem,) 
speak,  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken,  the  writer's  condition.  Such  personality  is  not  always 
safe.  The  clown  who  was  TEMinrsoN**  rival  has  probably  lived  on  in  sheer  unconscious- 
ness of  the  poet's  denunciation ;  but  Patmorb  chose  a  more  dangerotis  subject,  and  has  per- 
haps even  now  begun  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  rashness.  Had  *  Winton'  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  *  Slasher*  in  Blackwood  I  The  power  of  depicting  character,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  is  well  illustrated  in  this  poem.    The  destroyer  Wintov,  is  truly  sketched : 

*  Hb  had  learned  ia  well-tauvht  boyhood  under  quick  and  watchAdeyes, 
Doctrines  a  sharp  mind  led  him  first  lo  doubt  and  then  despiM. 
Better  to  be  greatly  foolish  than  to  be  so  little  wise. 

*  His  heart  placed  right  by  Heaven*  was  to  Heaven  once  akin. 
Now  changed  to  stone  less  truly  by  def  radiog  act  than  ia 
Too  curious  contempluion  of  the  sole  Medusa*  Bin. 

*  To  this  effect  however  those  who  knew  him  best  were  blind ; 
Feeling  so  suddenly  frosen  left  its  lineaments  behind, 

And  passionate  language,  working  a  deceit  but  half-designed ; 

'  iknd  lips  still  most  expressive,  thouf  h  deformed  with  quoting  French. 
Were  tools  that  texts  of  all  sorts  from  their  proper  aims  could  wrench, 
Clothing,  after  Gallic  models,  baseless  thoughUin  words  that  clench. 

*  For  even  when  he  utter'd  common  things  and  clear  to  sight. 
He  looked  at  you  so  ioteatly  that  you  hardly  thought  them  trite, 
A  trick  of  serious  manner  wherein  women  much  delight.' 

The  above  lines  at  the  same  time  illustrate  Patmorb's  strength  of  expression  and  hia 
crying  sins  on  the  score  of  metre  and  poetic  diction.    But  s.iy  what  you  will  agaifht  the 

*  Tbis  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  reading  the  whole  poem.  Five-sixths  of  it  is  de- 
scriptive of  scenery  ;  of  this  the  critic  cannot  give  a  sketch  or  synopsis.  If  he  wishes  to  show  what 
it  is  he  must  quoM  it  all.  But  he  is  naturally  led  to  sketch  the  events  of  the  narrative  and  Ihos  to  give 
thesi  more  tb«n  their  original  promiAencr. 
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poem  on  thew  counts,  it  bean  the  marks  of  genius ;  and  one  proof  of  this  is,  that  it  has 
set  all  the  reviewen,  favorable  and  uniaTonble,to  discussing  the  character  of  Lilian,  and 
talking  as  to  whether  she  was  once  the  model  of  purity,  which  her  lover  represents  her  to 
have  been,  or  from  the  first  disposed  to  frailty,  and  only  waiting  a  sufficient  temptation. 
The  question  aAnds  room  for  much  argument  on  both  sides.  On  the  one  hand,  our  natural 
and  laudable  abhorrence  to  attach  ideas  of  impurity  to  a  virgin  mind,  makes  us  wish  in 
every  case  to  transfer  the  guilt  to  the  tempter;  on  the  other,  when  a  woman  is  found  in  the 
habitual  perasal  of  books  in  which  her  lover 

« Had  stopped  half  wsy  in  horror  lest  his  miU  ihouM  pnUviy.** 

the  shock  is  so  great  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  purity  to  have  been  predicable  of 
her.  But  without  attempting  to  discuss  this  particular,  we  think  Patmokk  right  in  the  gene- 
ral principl«,  viz.,  that  a  naturally  pure  and  virtuous  mind  may  be  *  turned  into  mudH^yy 
the  insidious  application  of  French  romance.  The  poem  concludes  with  a  fine  idea,  that 
France,  conquered  by  Elngland  in  the  field,  ia  now  endeavoring  to  conquer  her  with  the  pen, 
by  undermining  those  foundations  of  morality  on  which  her  greatness  really  resU.  It  is  a 
melancholy  new  reading  of  *  Grecia  vida  victoirm  oeasit,* 

Of  Sir  Hubert,  with  which  the  volume  concludes,  we  hardly  know  what  to  say.  We 
can  best  express  our  idea  of  it  by  calling  It  the  abortion  of  a  noble  poem.  Utterly  unfin- 
ished, half  of  it  mere  pruse,  forced  into  something  like  rhyme,  it  still  ever  and  anon 
show  tmces  of  genuine  poetry.  Patmors  is  still  young,  little  more  than  twenty.  Let 
him  wait  ten  years  as  Tbnntson  did.  If  be  doe?,  he  may  become  a  great  poet  If  he 
goes  on  in  his  present  condition,  we  dread  to  say  what  seems  to  us  his  probable  termina- 
tion. 

There  are  several  B^glish  authors  who  though  they  have  appeared  somewhere  in  the 
poetic  world  have  only  followed  the  muses  i»  vapl^vw.  Macaulay's  ballad  poetry,  fiery 
and  spirit-stirring  as  it  is,  has  always  been  subordinate  to  his  rhetoric;  Hood's  *  Eugene 
Aram*  and  '  Song  of  the  Shirt'  are  splendid  exceptions  to  his  prose  comicalities ;  and  the  ver- 
sification of  '  Young  England'  forms  but  a  small  element  in  its  various  attempts  upon  the 
public  mind.  We  shall  therefore  take  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  these  hereafter  under 
a  difierent  head,  and  for  the  present  confine  our  concluding  remarks  to  a  school  who  have 
specially  devoted  themselves  to  literature ;  who  are  indeed  so  unpractical,  that  their  trage- 
dies, though  possessing  no  inconsiderable  dramatic  power,  fail  utterly  from  ignorance  of  stage 
requisites  and  stage  eflect  They  call  themselves  tyncretict  i  why,  we  will  not  pretend  to 
explain ;  and  their  loading  men  are  Hornk  and  Browning. 

Great  injustice  has  been  done  to  Mr.  Horne,  by  no  one  more  so  than  himself,  when  he 
suflered  his  name  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  that  very  trashy  volume,  *  The  New  Spirit  of 
the  Age,*  His  tragedies  we  have  never  read,  nor  has  it  been  our  fortune  ever  to  meet 
with  any  one  who  had.    His  reputation  must  rest  on  the  epic  '  Orion.' 

*  Orion'  is  a  great  poem  in  conception,  but  in  its  present  state  of  execution  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  poem  at  all ;  it  is  rather  a  rich  mine  of  poetic  ore,  or  a  depository  of 
half-wrought  precious  metal.  The  lines  utterly  despise  the  ordinary  rules  of  blank  verse, 
being  sometimes  redundant  by  about  four  syllables ;  at  other  times  they  require  the  oddest 
elisions  to  reduce  them  to  metre,  (Artkmu  as  a  di$$yUable  for  instance,  though  there  cer- 
tainly is  never  any  thing  quite  so  bad  as  Patmorb's  conthiual  '  p'r'aps'  for  perkapt,)  and 
among  this  unfinished  work  we  every  now  and  then  lighf  upon  a  line  like  one  of  Ten- 
VTiON'ii  best,  combining  equal  poetry  and  philosophy :  s.  o. 

*  *  'TIS  slwsys  nomiof  sonewhere  in  the  world.' 

The  idea  of  the  poem  is  truly  great.    It  is  really  the  most  successful  instance  of  alle- 

*  This  is  one  of  Patkobr**  itronr  llnsa,  ss  trns  sa  forcible.  We  can  find  nothiar  in  the  langssffe 
•o  dsscripUve  of  the  MiustioBc  with  which  we  once  threw  down,  after  the  third  chapter,  a  Tolime  oT 
Paul  ds  Kocx,  which  onr  Indiscreet  curiosity  had  led  us  to  open. 
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gory  with  which  we  ate  acquainted.  The  giant  Orion  ii  the  ideal  man,  the  *  hnUder-up' 
and  the  improver  of  his  species.  His  loves  for  Artemis,  Merope  and  Eos  represent  the 
purely  intellectual,  and  the  entirely  sensuous  love,  with  that  third  and  complete  one/ 
which  is  the  just  union  of  the  other  two.  His  giant  companions  are  Aldnetoe,  the  passive 
intellect,  Biastor,  Harpax  and  Rhexergon,  various  developments  of  the  spirit  of  lawleemeH 
and  radicalism,  and  Encolpon.    (It  should  be  Encdyon  by  the  way.) 

*  The  dull  retsrdar,  ehainar  of  the  wheel/ 

an  embodiment  of  the  conservative  principle.  The  chief  merit  of  such  an  idea  lies  of 
course  in  its  development ;  and  the  excellence  of  *  Orion*  is,  that  the  two  currents  tii 
truth  and  fable  in  it  never  interfere  with,  but  always  assist  each  other,  so  that  the  nar- 
rative is  as  interesting  as  the  allegory  is  instructive.  For  a  neat  example  of  this  we 
would  refer  to  the  sack  of  a  CEnopion's  city,  where  Biastor  is  whelmed  under  Encolyon's 
statue,  and  Rhexergon  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  temple  in  Which  he  had  collected  the 
rulem  and  priests  to  destroy  them ;  a  wholesome  warning  to  all 

*  BreakersHiowii  of  thinya.' 

That  our  praise  of  this  epic  is  not  exaggerated,  we  could  easily  show  by  numeroifei 
extracts,  did  the  limits  assigned  to  a  raagazine*article  like  the  present  permit.  As  it  is, 
we  can  only  commend  '  Orion'  to  the  favorable  regards  of  our  readers ;  being  well  con- 
vinced that  they  will  confirm  the  justice  of  our  encomiums. 

Robert  Brownino  is  an  odd  character;  much  cleverness  dashed  with  mofe  conceit 
His  plays  are  as  good  as  any  mere  closet  plays  can  be,  his  shorter  poems  very  lively  and 
spirited,  his  longer  ones  quite  unintelligible.  *  Sordello,'  for  instance,  beats  Syoophron 
hollow.  It  is  a  perpetual  riddle  throughout  *  Paracelsus'  is  nearly  as  bad,  but  is  saved 
by  some  glorious  lyrics  interspersed  through  it  Browning  ought  cleariy  to  confine  hfan- 
self  to  fugitive  pieces.  His  Cavalier  Ballads  are  very  dashing ;  in  reading  them  we  foiget 
our  Puritan  prejudices,  and  wish  to  be  among  the  jolly  loyalists  : 

*  Marching  sIoDf  tea  thousand  strong 
Oreat-hesrted  gentlemen  linginf  tms  soihg.' 

His  humor  is  rich  and  racy.  Bluphocks,  the  E«nglish  vagabond,  might  ahnost  be  a 
character  in  one  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  As  a  sample  of  rollicking  fon  we  know 
few  things  better  than  the  following  *  Garden  Fancy.'  *  Sibranj>U8  Sohafnaburornsis,' 
whose  pedantry  provoked  an  interment  too  good  for  him,  vTas  we  suj^iose  some  school- 
man :  we  have  often  fancied  ourselves  disposing  in  a  sunilar  way  of  a  Cambndge  nea- 
thematical  treatise : 


*  Plaotts  take  sdl  pedants,  say  I ! 

He  who  wrote  what  T bold  in  my  hsnd^ 
Centuries  back  wa»  so  good  as  to  die. 

Leaving  this  rnhbiah  to  lumber  the  land ; 
This,  that  was  a  book  in  its  time, 

Printed  on  paper  and  bound  in  leather. 
Last  month  in  the  white  of  a  matin-prime, 

Just  when  the  birds  aang  all  together. 


Into  the  garden  1  brought  it  to  read. 

And  under  these  arbutes  and  laurustine, 
Read  it,  so  help  me  Grace  in  my  need ! 

From  title-page  to  closing  line ; 
Chapter  on  chapter  did  I  count 

As  a  curious  traveller  counts  Stoneheage  r 
Added  up  the  mortal  amount, 

And  then  proceeded  to  my  revengsw 
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Tonder*!  a  plam  trM  with  a  crerica 
An  owl  would  build  in,  were  be  but  nf  e, 

For  ft  lap  of  mosa,  like  a  fine  pont-levii 
In  a  eastle  of  the  middle  a^e. 


iiiiat»aliporram,  pure  amber; 
When  he*d  be  private  there  he  might  spend 
Hours  alone  in  his  lady's  ehaosberf 
Into  this  ersTioe  I  dropped  our  IHend. 


Qplnsh  he  west,  as  under  he  docked, 

CI  knew  at  the  bottom  rain-drippincs  stagnalOr) 
Next  a  handful  of  blossoms  I  plucdied, 

To  bory  him  with  my  book-shelTs  imynate; 
Then  1  went  in-doors,  brought  out  a  loaf. 

Half  a  cheese  and  a  botUe  of  Chablis, 
Lay  on  the  grass  and  forfot  the  oaf 

Orer  a  jolly  chapter  of  Rabti.ai*. 


Now  thw  morning  betwixt  the  mots 

And  gum  that  locked  our  friend  in  limbo^ 
A  spider  had  spun  his  web  across. 

And  sat  in  the  midst  with  arms  akimbo; 
80 1  took  pity  for  learning's  sake. 

And  deprofimdiMaeceiUihuUBti», 
OoKtmU*  quoth  I  as  I  took  up  a  rake. 

And  up  I  Ibbed  his  delecuMetreatiseb 


Here  yo«  haye  it,  dry  in  the  son. 

With  aU  the  binding  aU  of  a  bUster, 
And  great  blue  spots  where  the  Ink  has  run, 

And  reddkb  streaks  thai  wink  and  glister 
O^er  the  page  so  beaatifully  yellow } 

Oh,  the  droppings  have  played  their  tricks ! 
Did  he  guess  how  toad-stools  grow,  this  feUow  1 

Here's  one  stock  in  his  chapter  six ! 


Hoir  did  be  like  it  when  the  Htb  creatures 

Tickled  and  toused  and  broused  him  all  otot, 
And  worm-slug,  eft.  with  serious  features. 

Game  in  each  one  for  his  right  of  trover ; 
When  the  water  beetle  with  great  blind  deaf  face 

Made  of  her  eggs  the  sutely  deposit. 
And  the  newt  borrowed  so  much  of  the  prefhoe 

As  tiled  in  the  top  of  his  black-wife's  closet. 


AU  that  Ufe  and  Ain  and  romping. 

All  that  frisking  and  twisUng  and  coupling, 
While  slowly  our  poor  friends  leaves  were  swamping, 

Clasps  cracking  and  covers  suppling, 
As  if  you  had  carried  sour  John  Knox 

To  the  play  at  Paris,  Vienna  or  Munich. 
Fastened  Dim  into  a  front-row  box. 

And  danced  off  the  bailot  in  trousers  and  tunic 

XX 

Come,  old  martyr  I  what,  torment  enough  is  it  1 

Back  to  my  room  you  shall  take  your  sweet  self: 
Good  bye,  mother-beetle,  husband-elf  n^ficit ! 

See  the  snug  niche  I  have  made  on  my  sheUL 
A's  book  shall  prop  you  up,  B's  shall  cover  you. 

Here's  C  to  be  grave  with  or  D  to  be  gay. 
And  with  E  on  each  side,  and  F  right  over  you. 

Dry-rot  at  ease  till  the  judgment  day ! 

And  wl*  thia  6ofiiie4oiidto  at  parting,  we  take  our  leave  of  Engi»h  contemporary 
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Lxrms  Fbok  Nsw-Tokx.    S«oond  Series.   "By  L.  Mabxa  Child.     Is  one  rolume.   pp.  887. 
New-Tork  :  C.  8.  Fbancu  and  Company. 

SxvxRAL  of  the  letters  or  articles  in  this  volume  here  appear  for  the  first  time ;  others 
of  them  have  been  published  in  the  difierent  periodicals  of  the  day.  No  one  can  read 
them  without  being  satisfied  that  they  are  what  they  claim  to  be,  an  honest  record  of  the 
writer's  views  and  impresaions  on  subjects  which  most  interested  her.  *  That  I  see  glo- 
rious truths  in  mere  fragments/ she  remarks,  in  her  brief  preface,  *  I  am  very  conscious ; 
but  frankly  and  confidingly,  as  children  do,  I  show  you  an  image  of  my  soul,  as  reflected 
in  the  mirror  of  its  passing  thoughts.  I  have  written  nothing  from  sectarian  prejudice  or 
partisan  zeal.'  There  are  thirty-one  *  Letters'  in  the  volume,  and  all  on  difierent  and 
very  various  themes.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  two  short  extracts ;  the  first  is 
taken  from  Letter  XY.,  which  treats  of  kindness  to  animals,  and  contains,  beside  a  cha- 
racteristic anecdote  of  our  friend  Judge  Edmohds,  the  following  amusing  story  of  a  fox : 

*  0ns  of  the  most  smiuiDg  stories  I  ever  heard  of  snimals,  was  Istelv  told  by  a  sober  Quaker  fVom 
New-Jeraey,  who  said  it  was  related  to  him  by  the  eye-witness,  himself  a  member  of  the  same  serious, 
unembellishiiif  sect  Ho  was  one  day  is  the  fields,  near  a  stream  where  several  seese  were  swimminr. 
Presently  he  observed  one  disappear  onder  the  water,  with  a  sudden  Jerk.  While  he  looked  for  her 
to  rise  as ain,  he  saw  a  fox  emerge  from  the  water,  and  trot  off  to  the  woods  with  the  unfortunate 
goose  in  his  mouth.  He  chanced  to  go  in  a  direction  where  it  was  easy  for  the  man  to  watch  his 
movements.  He  carried  his  burden  to  a  recess  under  an  overhanging  rock.  Here  he  scratched  away 
a  mass  of  dry  leaves,  scooped  a  hole,  hid  his  treasure  within,  and  covered  it  up  very  careibJIy.  Then 
off  he  went  to  the  stream  again,  entered  some  distance  behind  the  flock  of  geese,  and  floated  noise- 
lessly along,  with  merely  the  tip  of  his  nose  visible  above  the  surface.  But  this  time,  he  was  not  so 
fortunate  in  his  manoeuvres.  The  geese,  by  some  aeeideni,  took  the  alarm,  and  fiew  away  with  loud 
cackling.  The  fox  finding  himself  deibated,  walked  off  in  ■  direetion  opposite  to  the  place  where 
his  victim  was  buried.  The  man  nnoovered  the  hole,  put  the  goose  in  bis  basket,  replaced  the  leaves 
carefully,  and  stood  patiently  at  a  distance,  to  watch  ftarther  proceedings.  The  sly  thief  was  soon 
seen  returning  with  another  fox  that  he  had  invited  to  dine  with  him.  Tbey  trotted  along  right  mer- 
^irily,  swinging  their  tails,  snuffing  the  air,  and  smacking  their  lips,  in  antkipation  of  a  rich  repast 

When  they  arrived  under  the  rock,  Reysard  eagerly  scratched  away  the  leaves ;  but  lo,  his  dinner 
had  disappeared !  He  looked  at  his  companion,  and  plainly  saw  by  his  conDtenance,  that  he  more 
than  misdoubted  whether  any  sooae  was  ever  there,  as  pretended.  He  evidently  considered  his 
friend's  hospitality  a  sham,  and  nimself  insulted.  Bis  oontemptDoas  expression  was  more  than  the 
mortified  fox  could  bear.  Though  conscious  ttf  generous  intsnUons,  he  felt  that  all  assurances  to  that 
effect  would  be  regarded  as  lies.  Appearances  were  certainly  very  much  against  him ;  for  his  tail 
slunk  between  his  legs,  and  he  held  bis  head  dewn,  looking  sideways  with  a  sneaking  glance  at  his  dis- 
appointed companion.  Indignant  at  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  attempt  to  get  np  a  character  for 
generosity  on  false  pretences,  the  offended  guest  seized  bis  unfortunate  host,  and  cuffed  him  most 
unmercifhllly.  Poor  Reynard  bore  the  infliction  with  the  utmost  patience,  and  sneaked  off,  as  if 
conscious  that  he  had  received  no  more  than  might  naturally  be  expected,  under  the  circumstances.' 

From  a  chapter  which  contains  some  eloquent  thoughts  upon  the  mountain  scenery  of 
New-England,  we  take  the  following  passage.  Its  just  satire  will  not  escape  the  atten- 
tive reader: 

*  With  the  remembrance  of  Mount  Holyeke,  came  the  twenty-two  spires  seen  from  its  summit ; 
and  they  reminded  me  of  the  foDowing  paragraph  from  a  Northampton  newspaper,  which  did  not 
seem  to  me  very  much  like  mountain  preaching :  'There  is  no  one  thing  which  helps  to  establish  a 
man's  character  and  wUmd/imf  m  soetsty,  more  than  a  steady  attendance  at  church,  and  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Go  to  church !  If  yon  are  a  young  man,  just  entering  upon  busi- 
ness, it  wUl  cgtabUth  your  credit.  What  emfUMtt  wetiU  not  ooonor  tmat  a  begnmer^  who,  instead 
of  dissipating  his  time,  his  character,  and  hts  money,  in  dissolute  company,  attended  to  his  business 
on  week-days,  and  on  the  Sabbath  appeared  in  the  house  of  God  V  This  recommendation  of  reli- 
gion for  the  sake  of  bank-stoek,  made  me  think  of  the  interesting  newspu>er,  published  by  inmates 
of  the  Insane  Asylum,  in  Vermont  One  of  the  writers  tells  the  story  of  an  old  aunt  of  bis,  who 
loudly  praised  a  rich  man,  for  building  a  great  brick  meeting-house.  '  Heaven  prospered  him  in 
the  undertaking,*  said  she ;  *  he  has  sold  oat ;  the  underground  part  for  victualing  cellars,  the  base- 
ment story  for  grocery  tlbop» ;  and  after  selling  the  pews,  he  has  nearly  fifteen  hundred  dollars  more 
than  the  whole  cost  him,  and  next  week,  it  is  to  be  dedkaled  to  the  Lord.' 

*  Now,  we  crazy  ones  think  that  churches  should  be  built  by  benevolent  and  pious  individuals,  and 
then  unreserveAy  dedicated  to  God,  and  opened  to  all  who  have  a  desire  to  worship  in  them.  ThJs 
building  your  churches  like  splendid  palaces,  making  the  pews  the  individual  property  of  those  who 
are  able  to  buv  tbem,  and  turning  the  button  against  all  who  are  not  owners,  drives  firmn  those  houses 
the  poor,  to  whom  the  gospel  was  first  preaeheid  freely,  and  for  whose  comfort  and  consoladon  it  waa 
emphatically  sent' 

*  This  is  not  crazy  reasoning,  though  pointed  against  a  very  oosunon  maaifbstation  of  the  spirit  of 
trade  among  us.    No  branch  of  busiaeas  is  more  respeetable  than  these  profitable  investments  in  the 
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name  of  tbe  Ejord.   Bat  those  who  en^if  e  in  then  are  little  aware  how  rapidly  they  tead  to  deereafls 
popular  reverence  for  the  public  institutions  of  religion. 

*  The  exhortation  to  ffo  to  church  for  the  eake  of  eeing  traitad  by  cuitalieU,  ia  a  growth  from  the 
•ame  stock.  It  reveals  a  wide  contrast  between  tbe  present  times  and  tne  old  Puritan  days  of  spon- 
taneons  zeal,  when  people  frequently  walked  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  attend  a  place  of  worship.' 

The  great  popularity  which  attended  the  first  volume  of  Mn.  Child's  *  Letten'  renden 
it  unneceeaary  for  ua  to  commend  the  present  aeriea  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The 
work  will  make  its  own  way  to  the  public  heart 


PoBMS  IT  WiLLXAM  W.  LoBix    la  One  volume,  pp.  158.    New-Tork:  D.  Afflxton  awo  Cov- 

rANT. 

Wb  have  heard,  for  some  time,  of  the  great  merit  which  characterizes  the  poetical 
writings  of  the  young  author  of  the  volume  before  us ;  we  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to 
find  it  distingidahed  for  strong  and  well-sustainod  flights  into  the  realHis  of  song.  The 
great  length  of  the  leading  paper  in  this  department,  however,  and  the  cognate  character 
of  its  theme,  deter  us  from  entering  at  present  upon  a  review  of  Mr.  Lord's  book.  That 
duty  we  shall  aim  to  perform  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  we  present  a  brief  poem  as  an 
example  of  our  author's  style,  and  of  his  philosophical  musings.  The  following  lines  were 
addressed  to  a  deaf  mute  on  seeing  a  song  interpreted  to  her  by  signs : 


Poor  Girl !  I  said,  hapless  thy  fate,  to  whom 

Forever  silent  is  the  voice  of  song  \ 

To  whom  the  viol  sings  aot,  nor  the  sweet  soul 


Irapriaoned  in  the  (lute :  to  whom  we  all, 

As  thou  to  us,  are  deaf,  and  still,  and  UMite, 

And  even  nature  move«  in  a  dumb  show. 

Yet  why  to  thee  may  not  the  effect  of  sound, 

Which  is  the  soul  of  motion,  and  hence  thought. 

With  high  constraint  of  harmony  to  move 

The  throng  of  worlds  symphonioas  to  the  aun ; 

(And  who  within  himself  has  never  felt 

The  power  of  sonnd  control  him  by  this  law 

To  cedent  movement  of  the  hand  or  foot. 

Or  stirred  by  swifter  impulse,  to  enact 

lu  promptings  intricate  1)  why  may  not  the  etfect 

Of  sounos  melodious  be  felt  bv  thee 

In  metum^  if  that  sound  itself  be  naught 

But  motion  given  to  a  subtler  sense  ? 

If  this  may  be,  (and  pity  for  thy  state, 

Though  with  less  proof;  might  make  me  think  it  so,) 

Then,  may  this  dumb  discourse  to  thee  be  song, 

Our  looks  be  music,  and  a  soothing  alga 

Or  glance  affectionate,  a  sweet-spoken  tone ; 

To  thee,  the  rising  sun  be  a  great  strain 

Mj^estical,  and  his  departing  pomp 

An  anthem  like  the  evening  psalm  of  heaven. 

Sung  by  responsive  choirs  angelical 

To  harp  and  trumpet ;  and  the  rising  moon 

May  be,  what  almost  it  has  seemed  to  me, 

A  prelude  soft  to  the  IVill  hymn  which  Night 

Pours  forth  with  the  appearing  stars,  that  fill 

The  trembhng  heaven  with  innumerooa  sounds  f 

The  streams  to  thee  be  music,  as  to  us, 

The  birds  in  their  winged  flight  be  harmonies, 

The  tyrannous  winds,  that  rock  the  earth-fast  wood 

Beneath  its  perilous  weight  of  swinging  boughs. 

Sing  thee  a  song  of  might ;  or  when  ft^m  sleep 

They  rouse  with  slight  continuous  stir  that  seU 

The  leaves  a>tremble,  and  along  the  fields 

Steal  whisperingly,  and  move  the  seas  of  grain 

Into  slight  silvery  waves,  may  seem  a  tune. 

Like  those  we  cbaunt  in  snatches  to  ourselves  — 

A  song  made  in  the  silent  soul,  and  sung 

To  the  unuttered  music  of  its  own  sweet  thought*. 
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An  Oricntal  Efistlk:  the  Knickckbocxxk  Talisman. --We  are  indebted  to  an 
eeteemed  friend  and  coireapondent^long  accredited  at  the  Sablime  Porte,  for  a  recent  inte- 
resting epistle  from  the  Turkish  capital,  portions  of  which  we  shall  take  the  Uberty  to  lay 
before  our  readers.  The  following  will  be  read  with  interest :  '  Lately,  Fuad  Effkndi, 
who  had  been  sent  on  special  embassies  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  to  compliment  their  young 
Queens  on  the  part  of  his  own  young  Sultan,  has  recently  returned.  He  informed  me 
some  time  since  that  he  made,  at  Madrid  I  believe,  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Wabhinoton 
laviNG,  and  received  from  him, '  as  a  friendship's  present,'  tome  of  his  writings.  He  added 
many  civil  remarks  on  the  honor  and  pleasure  which  he  felt  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
him.  Fuad  Eftxndi  is  one  of  the  most  gentlemanlike,  enlightened,  and  best  educated  of 
the  officers  of  the  Porte.  His  father,  Izzbt  Malla,  was  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his 
time.  His  paternal  aunt,  yet  living,  is  well  known  for  the  sweetness  of  her  CfazalM  and 
JSSkurJdea ;  and  he  is  also  himself  the  author  of  some  well-written  odes.  Hjs  library  of 
European  and  American  works  is  quite  extensive,  and  well  selected ;  and  he  enjoys  the 
respect  of  all  the  diplomatic  corps.  He  visited  many  of  the  Moorish  antiquities  in  Spain ; 
copied  many  of  their  Arabic  inscriptions  ;  and  brought  them,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  Arabic 
works  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  to  ofier,  with  a  detailed  account  of  his  miwion,  to  his 
young  sovereign.  He  says  that  he  does  not  believe  there  are  now  any  rare  Arabic  books 
in  the  Escurial ;  for  its  library  having  been  some  yean  ago  pillaged,  its  must  valuable  con- 
tents found  their  way  into  France  and  Germany.  The  catalogue  which  he  brought  here  is 
to  be  examined,  with  those  of  the  public  libraries  of  Constantinople,  to  ascertain  if  there 
are  yet  in  the  Escurial  any  works  not  possessed  or  known  here.' 

The  following  passage  refers  to  two  very  tasteful  presents,  safely  received  from  our  cor- 
respondent With  the  beautiful  talisman  upon  our  finger,  we  turned  our  face  to  the  East, 
and  making  seven  tdlaams,  rendered  audible  thanks  to  our  friend  for  his  valuable  and  most 
acceptable  gift :  '  I  sent  you  in  one  of  my  late  packages  a  little  antique  stone,  with  a  gazelle 
engraved  upon  it  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  enclosing  you  a  pure  fine  white  cornelian  fc^ 
a  signet-ring,  with  the  word  *  Knicxkrbocker'  engraved  m  Eastern  characters  in  its  cen- 
tre ;  and  the  names  of  the  *  Seven  Sleepers  and  their  Dog'  around  it.  The  word  Knick- 
erbocker signifies  in  Turkish  *  The  Good  Virtuous  Man,'  or  rather  the  *  Good  Old  Baohco 
lor,'  for  such  you  no  doubt  consider  to  be  the  modem  deuty  which  you  have  placed  on  the 
title-page  of  your  worthy  periodical,  as  a  Catholic  would  say,  its  titular  (title-lar  ?}  saint, 
but  which  an  Orientalist  is  bound  to  regard  as  a  good  Genii,  or  Talisman,  to  preserve  it  from 
the  '  evil  eye'  of  all  competitors.  Beside  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  the  name  of  the 
periodical  which  you  so  ably  direct,  and  the  Turkish,  or  rather  I  ought  to  say.  Eastern 
woids,  Nedi  Er  Bakr,  (the  first  Persian,  tlie  second  Turkish,* and  the  latter  Arabic,)  tliey 
have  an  appropriate  signification,  adding  particular  interest  to  the  seal.  I  must  not  foiget 
to  add,  that  the  Prophet  himself  wore  on  his  little  finger  a  white  cornelian-ring,  and  this 
circumstance  has  made  the  stone  a  favorite  one  among  his  many  devoted  followers,  who 
believe  that  when  white  cornelians  are  set  au  jour  in  a  ring  so  as  to  touch  the  skin,  it  wUl 
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protect  the  wearer  from  all  dketM.*  Aroond  the  court-yards  of  the  great  Imperiel  mo«iiMe 
of  Constantinople  (superb  and  awe-inspiring  edifices  they  really  are,  and  especially  that 
of  the  most  revered  one  of  Eyoub  el  Aabarkx,  one  of  the  Prophet's  own  finends  and  com- 
panions, whose  holy  remains  found  a  place  of  repose  here  j  are  found  at  all  times  of  the  day 
natives  of  Yemin  and  Bakhara,  vending  to  the  fiutfaful  and  devout,  cornelians,  agates,  and 
heliotropes,  sometimes  cut  in  the  shape  of  hearts,  or  balls  perforated  so  as  to  be  suspended 
on  the  neck  and  arms  of  Mussulman  females,  children,  and  sometimes  full-grown  males, 
who  may  put  faith  in  their  virtues.  These  stones  are  found  in  Arabia,  the  birth-place  and 
tomb  of  their  Prophet;  and  this  circumstance  is  the  original  and  first  source  of  value 
attached  to  them  by  Mussulmans.  If  these  stones  are  subsequently  engraved  with  any 
religious  verses  or  names  —  and  all  Islam  or  rather  Arabic  names  are  religious  —  they  be- 
come full  talismans,  and  their  virtue  can  only  be  augmented  by  being  worn  for  some  time 
by  a  devout  and  holy  person.  They  are  frequently  cut  into  particular  shapes,  and  so  finely 
engmved  as  to  require  a  magnifying  glass  to  be  read.  I  have  a  red  eomelian,  not  much 
larger  than  my  thumb-nail,  on  which  the  entire  oinety-eeocod  chapter  of  the  Koran  is  en* 
graved,  and  each  letter  beautifully  perfect 

*  It  was  at  the  gateway  of  the  Mosque  of  Eyoob^  and  fimn  a  native  of  Yemin,  that  I 
purchased  your  white  cornelian.  I  might  write  you  a  long  chapter  on  the  use  which  Oii- 
entaJs,  from  the  earliest  period,  have  made  of  such  stones,  and  others  more  costly.  The 
Decalogue  was  written  upon  stone,  and  AAaoii 'a  breast-plate  was  the  first  talisman  which  I 
now  remember  in  history.  Solomon's  seal  yet  beara  a  great  renown  in  the  East ;  it  is  said 
to  have  been  engraved  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  trian^,  with  the  inscription, '  This  also  will  pasi 
away ;'  which  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  little  value  which,  it  is  mentioned  in  Holy 
Writ,  he  attached  to  ail  things  in  this  world.  It  was  by  means  of  this  seal  that,  accord* 
ing  to  Oriental  tradition,  he  possessed  to  much  wisdom ;  and  once  having  lost  it,  he  re- 
frained from  ascending  his  throne  until  it  was  found.  Sometimes  the  seal  bears  only  the 
name  of  the  owner,  but  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  an  expresuon  from  the  Koran,  the 
names  of  the  earlier  Caliphs,  a  verse  from  some  &vorite  poet,  or  mystical  name,  such  aa 
those  on  the  seal  I  send  you.  The  story  of  the  '  Companions  of  the  Cave  and  their  Dog* 
inspired  the  Islam  prophet  to  write  a  chapter  for  his  book,  to  which  his  followen  subse- 
quently gave  the  name  of  the  '  Cave.'  In  that  chapter  he  tells  the  tale  of  their  long  sleep 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself  and  the  literature  of  his  age.  In  his  non-commital  style, 
he  says: 

*  Son  MjT  the  deepera  were  three,  and  their  dog  was  the  foarth ;  and  othen  ray,  they  were  five, 
and  their  dog  was  the  sixth  {  gueeaijif  at  a  secret  matter  {  and  others  say  they  were  seven,  and  thetr 
dog  the  eighth.  Say,  my  Lord  best  knoweth  their  number:  none  shall  know  them,  nnleas  a  Jew. 
Therefore  dispute  not  concerning  them,  unless  with  a  clear  dispuution,  according  to  what  has  been 
revealed  unto  thee }  and  ask  not  any  ci  the  Christians  regardins  them.  And  they  remained  in  the 
cave  three  hundred  years  and  nine  vears  more.  And  thou  wouldst  have  judged  them  lo  have  been 
awake,  white  they  were  yet  a-sleeping.  And  their  dog  stretched  forth  his  fore-feet  in  the  mouth  of 
the  cave.  And  so  we  awoke  them  from  their  sleep,  that  they  might  ask  questions  of  one  another. 
One  of  them  spoke,  and  said,  '  How  long  have  we  tarried  here  f  They  answered.  We  have  urried 
a  day  and  part  of  a  day.  The  others  said,  *  Your  Lord  best  knoweth  the  time  you  have  urried; 
and  now  send  one  of  yon  with  thb  money  into  the  city,  and  let  him  see  which  of  its  Sakabitaats  hatk 
the  best  and  cheapest  food,  and  let  him  bring  you  provisions  from  him.' 

The  more  modern  version  of  their  remarkable  tale  is,  that  the  sleepers  were  young  men 
of  a  good  family  in  Ephesus,  who,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  the  Emperor  Dicius,  A.  D. 
870,  hid  themselves  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Cawous,  near  that  city,  where  they  slept  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  even  until  the  reign  of  Jostinian  the  Younger,  A.  D.  580.  The 
interesting  dog  belonged  to  a  shepherd  of  the  Mount,  named  CALBOHORN,and  following' 

*  Extract  from  an  aoeisat  Armeniui  book  on  preeioua  stoaes,  tnuulatftd  from  the  Pervias  of  Bas- 
•Aiw  fatw  ToDsai :  ■  Philoaopbcra  hava  writtan  that  whoavar  waara  on  talm  tha  Akiki  Hadjas,  or  poM 
white  ccroollan.  will  be  protected  from  tlia  phthisic,  ohdl  Dlalna,  eolda  in  tha  braaat.  and  dlseaaas  of 
the  kidneys.  If  It  Is  radaead  to  a  powder  and  drank  in  oold  water.  It  will  cars  tha  worst  cough.  Amoaf 
the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  it  is  venaratsd  above  all  other  stonsa,  on  acooont  of  having  been  worn  by 
thair  ^PaorBBT.* 
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the  young  men  into  the  cave,  participated  in  their  long  repose.  I  had  two  reasonB  for  put- 
ting the  names  of  the  sleepers  and  their  dog  around  that  of  the  Kniokbrbocker.  The  first 
was,  the  coincidence  previously  mentioned ;  and  that  they  are  said  to  possess  a  virtue  uni- 
versally credited  in  Eastern  lands;  that  of  powerfully  protecting  the  wearer  of  the  ring 
from  harm :  when  recited  hastily  and  with  accuracy,  they  act  as  a  charm  to  soothe  pain ; 
and  for  putting  restless  children  to  sleep,  are  worth  more  than  all  the  narcotics  in  the 
Materia  Medica,or  the  whole  catalogue  of  lullabies.  I  must  however  tell  you  them  so  u 
to  enable  you  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  faith  placed  in  them  here. '  YemUka,  MeksUituh 
MesUna,  Memoot^  Dtbemoos,  Shadnooe,  Kostitiifus,  and  KUmir.'  There  has  been  some 
learned  controversy  among  the  Eastern  VUma,  or  Doctors  on  the  subject  of  the  latter 
name,  viz.,  that  of  the  dog.  The  Prophet  called  him  Al  Rakim,  and  no  one  will  venture 
to  doubt  but  that  he  was  correct ;  but  his  followers,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
give  him  now  the  name  of  Kitmir ;  and  a  learned  writer  gravely  adds,  have  a  super- 
stition to  write  the  same  on  their  '  letters  which  go  far,  or  which  pass  the  sea,  as  a  protec- 
tion, .a  kind  of  talisman  to  preserve  them  from  miscarriage.'  So  strong  is  the  public  faith  here 
in  tlie  virtue  of  these  same  names,  that  the  celebrated  Orientalist  of  Vienna,  Von  Hammer, 
bad  them  handsomely  written  and  framed,  and  suspended  in  the  cabin  of  the  finest  steamer 
of  the  Austrian  Steam  Navigation  Company,  called  '  The  Stamboul,'  as  a  charm  to  put  her 
passengers  asleep  during  storms,  and  protect  the  vessel  from  harm.  And,  in  proof  of 
their  efficacy,  I  will  add,  that  the  manner  in  whioh  the  *  Stamboul'  has  always  weathered 
tlie  severest  storms  of  the  Black  Sea  during  the  winter,  has  excited  the  fullest  admiration 
of  her  captain's  friends.  My  second  reason  for  placing  the  names  of  the  said  sleepers 
and  their  dog  on  your  seal  is,  that  I  have  at  times  thought  they  were  connected  with  the  • 
History  of  the  *  Knickerbocker,'  with  the  same  accuracy  tliat  characterizes  that  grave 
and  learned  historian's  writings.  I  fancied  that  Deidrich  Knickerbocker,  tdias  Geof- 
fret  Craton,  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  the  remarkable  account  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
from  the  preceding  story  of  the  youths  of  the  cave ;  and  that  in  the  *  little  village  of  great 
antiquity,'  must  be  understood  the  city  of  Ephesus ;  in  the  Kaatskill  mountains.  Mount 
Cawoos;  in  place  of  the  Imperial  Decius,  imagine  the  no  less  imperious  *  Dame  Von 
Winkle  ;'  Kitmir  takes  the  place  of  '  Poor  Wolf;'  or  that  Decius  is  King  George,  and 
Theodosius  the  Younger,  General  Washington  :  and  the  astonishment  of  the  sleepers  of 
the  fourth  century  was  certainly  not  greater  than  that  of  those  of  the  eighteenth.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  modem  legend  serves  also  as  a  strong  evidence  of  the  progress  of  literature ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  famed  eloquence  of  the  Koran,  it  bears  but  an  indififerent  compari- 
son with  the  Sketch- Book.  If  you  will  have  the  white  cornelian  with  its  long  legend  set  as  a 
signet-ring,  beside  the  protection  which  it  will  always  aflbrd  you,  and  to  your  *  letters  which 
go  far,  or  that  pass  the  sea,'  you  will  confer  a  favor  on  your  distant  friend  and  correspond- 
ent' Thanks  again,  and  '  acceptance  bounteous,'  for  our  friend's  valuable  giA !  Hence- 
forth the  '  Old  Knick.'  bears  a  charmed  life. 


A  WoKD  TO  PuBLUHBRs:  Newspaporial,  ETC.— Oor  friends  the  pablishers,  most 
bear  with  us  a  little.  The  unwonted  space  occupied  in  our  *  Literary  Notice'  department, 
and  the  forgaUen  addition  of  an  index  to  the  present  volume,  have  eicluded  notices  of  Kid- 
der's *  Sketches  of  Brazil,'  Wilkie's  '  Exploring  Expedition,'  Putnam's  striking  *  Ameri- 
can Facta,'  Martin  and  Company's  excellent  Illustrated  Bible,  and  several  publications 
by  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers,  Wiley  and  Putnam,  Carey  and  Hart,  and  others. 
We  had  also  a  few  lines  in  relation  to  certain  cimnges  among  our  weekly  contemporaries, 
and  concerning  Mr.  Benjamin's  new  weekly  juumal,  *  The  Metropolis.'  We  shall  address 
ourselves  to  these  publications  in  our  next  number;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  '  throw  our^ 
selves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court' 
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Madame  Otto's  Conckrt.  —  We  are  indebted  to  a  friend,  an  ai*oomplislied  iniirical 
critic,  for  the  ensuing  notice  of  the  brilliant  concert  recently  g:iven  to  the  amiable,  chants 
able,  and  clever  eantairke,  Madame  Otto  :  '  The  overture,  by  Wbbcr,  we  have  heard 
much  better  played.  There  was  not  that  ajiomb  in  its  performance  which  usually  charac- 
terizes the  eflbrts  of  the  distinguished  professofs  who  took  part  in  the  orchestra ;  in  truth, 
an  additional  rehearsal  or  two  would  have  done  no  harm.  Our  enthusiastic  aia£rfro^ 
HxiNaioH,  who  led  in  his  own  composition,  did  not  have  that  response  which  was  doe  to 
his  really  clever  conception.  There  appeared  to  be  occasionally  a  diflerenoe  of  opinion 
between  the  band  and  leader  as  to  what  time  certain  movements  should  be  taken ;  and 
then  ever  and  anon  the  authoritative  and  powerful  thump  of  the  drum  would  beat  in  die 
refractory  forces,  and  the  baton  of  the  leader  would  whip  them  out  again ;  so  that  in  fact 
it  beat  our  feeble  powers  to  tell  who  vras  in  the  right.  However,  the  audience  took  it 
good-naturedly,  and  '  came  down  handsomely'  with  a  perfect  shower  of  *  bravos,'  canes, 
pedal-movements,  and  '.£oIian  attachments'  ik  la  ftoicdke,  which  almost  overcame  the  old 
hero.  *  Our  Mart*  led  off  in  the  vocal  department  '  Lo !  Hear  the  Gentle  Lark !'  was 
fairly  given  by  her,  and  Ktle  imitated  the  lark  as  well  as  a  '  third  flute'  could,  when 
compared  with  the  BuBnU.  Would  that  this  giAed  young  lady  might  confine  herself  to  a 
pretty  rigid  practice  in  the  Bo^eggio.  Her  transition  from  her  chest-voice  to  the  voce  di 
tula,  or  head-voice,  is  too  abrupt  and  nartling,  and  is  often  painful  to  a  refined  and  culti- 
vated ear.  We  have  always  taken  an  interest  in  the  success  of  this  clever  young  lady,  from 
the  time  when  she  was  a  very  little  girl.  Some  seven  yean  ago, she  sang  BBrraovsN's 
'  AddaidiB,'  Anglice  '  Rosalie,'  at  the  anniversary  concert  of  that  time-honored  and  ex- 
cellent association,  the  Iloterpean  Society.  She  was  then  a  bud  of  promise,  and  as  an 
actress  she  has  since  made  rapid  strides  in  the  profession.  We  must  let  her  glide  gently 
from  our  hands,  and  take  up  the  henejicihe,  Madame  Otto.  From  the  outset  this  lady 
had  a  high  compliment  paid  her,  which  we  have  never  seen  eihibited  toward  any  pro- 
fiBssional  singer  in  this  country.  She  was  conducted  on  and  off  the  stage  by  several  of 
the  audience ;  and  her  entmnce  was  the  signal  for  such  a  shower  of  bouquets,  and  such  a 
storm  of  applause,  as  we  have  rarely  witnessed.  She  never  sang  better :  she  gave  vrith 
much  archness  and  cleverness  her  different  ariat  and  songs,  and  '  came  Fannt  Elublsr 
over  us'  by  expressing  her  thanks  in  a  naYve  German  accent,  to  this  efiect:  *  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen :  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  and  may  you  always  be  as  ha,ppy 
as  you  have  made  me  this  evening.'  Mr.  P.  Matxr  gave  with  very  fiur  eflect  the 
'  Cruda  F^muta*  from  *  La  Lucia.'  He  appeared  to  be  struggling  against  a  severe 
hoarseness ;  but  sufiicient  talent  was  evolved  to  evince  the  possession  of  a  fine  voice, 
and  much  promise.  RAPPXTTrs  style  was,  as  it  always  is,  free,  natural,  graceful  and 
flowing,  with  all  the  impassioned  energy  of  the  Italian  school.  The  themaa  which  ha 
played,  although  somewhat  hackneyed,  were  admirably  executed,  and  several  of  the  var 
nations  were  beautifully  conceived  and  properly  rendered. 

San  Quirico  and  Dx  Bkgnis  sang  a  very  funny  *  Duetto  Buflb'  by  Coccia.  It  was 
new  to  an  American  audience,  who  however  vndentood  it  so  well,  that  it  received  aa 
unanimous  encore.  But  the  concert-room  is  not  the  place  for  buflb  scenes.  Stage,  or- 
chestra, dress,  and  various  other  little  accessories,  are  necessary  to  render  the  dish  piquant. 
Hoi^beit,  the  duet  ^^as  very  well  acted  and  sung.  An  aria  from  *  Donna  Garitea'  ushered 
in  that  *  bird  most  musical,  most  melancholy,'  Pico.  '  Oh !  Pico !  Pioo !  why  ait  thou 
Fipo !'    When  thou  openest  *  thy  doon  of  breath,' 

'  Thx  tosl  ia  sn  encbanted  host 
Which  like  a  sleeping  swan,  doth  float 
Upon  the  silver  wave*  of  thy  sweet  singinf ; 
And  thine  does  like  an  angel  sit 
Beside  the  helm  coaductiiMr  iL* 

There  is  a  soul-stirring  quality  in  some  of  her  notes,  below  the  staff,  which  strikes  a  chord 
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in  our  hflAit  that  for  years  has  lain  donnant,  and  which  was  first  awakened  by  that  great 
embodiment  of  song,  Malibran  !  Years  have  since  rolled  over  us,  and  never  until  thb 
fair  pilgrim  from  the  sunny  clime  had  made  her  advent  among  us,  had  that  silver  chonl 
vibrated  to  the  touch  of  a  master-hand.  It  came ;  the  latent  spark  was  kindled ;  and  now 
are  we  once  more  '  ourselves  again;'  Messrs.  Ktlb  and  Groknvbldt  played  a  sort  of 
pot  pourri  en  duo,  consisting  of  Scottish  Melodies,  Strauss'  Waltzes,  etc,  very  beautifully, 
accompanied  by  that  most  practical  of  all  pianists,  Mr.  Timm,  who  is  a  treasure  to  per- 
formers, for  they  always  know  where  to  find  him.  Any  transposition  needed  at  sight,  no 
matter  in  what  key,  can  be  effected,  when  TImm  is  present.  But  to  return  to  Ktle  and 
Grobnveldt,  the  Fidus-Achates  of  musicians.  The  fonUer  gentleroto  is  an  improving 
player.  His  style  is  more  chaste  than  furtnerly,  aftd  his  articulation  Aore  n£pid  and  cor- 
rect :  as  an  orchestral  player  he  has  feW  if  any  superiors  in  this  country.  JAt.  Groxn- 
▼■LDT  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  clariofietists  to  whotn  we  have  ever  listened.' 


An  oui'iTWD  PoRM  OF  THE  LATR  W1X.LIS  Gatlord  CzjkRK. — We  Were  greatly  sur- 
prised on  being  informed  the  other  evening,  by  one  who  is  himself  a  poet,  and  who  had 
noticed  the  omission  with  much  regret,  that  the  following  musical  and  feeling  lines,  from 
the  pen  of  the  lamented  Willis  Gatlord  Clark,  were  not  included  in  his  *  Literary 
Renuuns,'  heretofore  published.  We  can  account  for  the  omission  only  in  one  way.  In 
making  the  selections  for  the  poetical  division  of  the  volume,  we  must  have  been  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  this  poem,  like  several  others  of  the  writer's  moat  admired  effusions,  had 
been  mtroduced  into  some  one  of  the  various  subsections  of  the  *  OUapodiana'  papers,  with> 
some  allusion  to  the  train  of  thought  or  evey  which  awakened  them  r 

DEATH    OP    THE    YOUNG. 

Wrsn  into  dust,  like  dewy  flowers  departed. 

From  our  dim  paths  the  bright  and  lovely  fade ; 
The  fair  in  form,  the  pure,  the  gentle-hearted, 

WhoM  look*  within  the  breast  a  Sabbath  made ; 
How  like  a  whisper  on  the  inconstant  wind 
The  memory  of  their  voices  stirs  the  mind! 

We  hear  the  sigb,  the  song,  the  fltfbl  laughter, 

That  iVom  their  lips  in  balm  were  wont  to  flow. 
When  Hope*!  beguiling  wing  tliey  harried  after, 

And  drank  her  syren  music  leng  ago; 
When  Joy's  wild  harp  to  sweetest  lays  was  stmngr 
And  poured  rich  numbers  for  the  loved  and  young. 

When  the  pure  stars  are  burning  high  in  heaven, 

And  the  low  night  winds  kiss  the  flowering  tree, 
And  thoughts  are  deepening  in  the  hush  of  even, 

How  soft  those  voices  on  the  heart  will  be ! 
They  brsatheof  raptures  which  have  bloomed  and  died** 
Of  sorrow*  by  remembrance  sanctified. 

Tet  when  Che  loved  have  flrom  our  pathway  vanished, 

What  potent  magic  can  their  smiles  restore  f 
Like  some  gay  run-burst  by  the  tempest  banished, 

They  passed  in  darkness,  they  will  come  no  more! 
Unlike  the  day-beam,  when  the  storm  hath  fled. 

No  light  renewed  breaks  on  their  lowly  bed. 

In  the  'leafy  ttionth  of  Jime,'  when  all'  nature  has  burst  forth  into  yerdtiile  and  bloom' 
and  song;  when  remembrances  of  the  past  throng  upon  the  mind — thoughts  of  those 
whom  we  have  loved  and  whom  we  mourn  —  it  may  be  that  many  will  feel  with  us  the 
truthfulness  and  beauty  of  these  stanzas :  few  however  wiU'  appreciate  the  peculiar  force 
with  which  they  imprest  the  heart<in  obedience  to  whose  promptings  they  are  placed  befora 
the  reader. 
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*  Men  without  Souls.  —  Can  any  of  oar  readers  inform  us  who  is  (or  was)  the  author 
of  an  admirable  satire  entitled  *  Men  without  SouU  V  We  encountered  it  for  the  first  time 
many  years  since,  and  again  aboiit  a  twelve-month  a^o  in  a  New-England  journal,  where 
it  appeared  as  original.  The  writer  argued  that  men  might  live  without  souls,  from  cer- 
tain facts  which  he  adduced.  '  Who  does  not  know/  said  he, '  that  a  single  instance 
outweighs  a  thousand  theories  ?  Human  bodies  then,  I  asf  ert  again,  may  be  without  souls. 
Why  not !  Epimbnides,  a  Cretan,  had  indeed  a  soul,  but  then  he  had  a  power  of  dis- 
missing and  recalling  it ;  which  shows  that  he  had  a  power  of  doing  without  it.  It  is  re- 
markable that  both  himself  and  his  countrymen  thought  him  quite  as  good  a  philosopher 
without  his  soul  as  with  it  b  the  trvSh  of  Epimbnides  questioned  \  I  answer,  He  was 
a  Cretan.  Again,  St.  Anthony  saw  his  oyfn  soul  ascend  to  heaven  and  descend  opoo 
earth.  Will  any  one  question  St.  Anthont*s  authority?  I  answer,  He  was  a  sotnl 
Again,  a  philosopher,  a  professor,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Rostock,  affirms  his  soul  to  be 
wedded  to  his  body  by  no  stricter  bonds  than  a  female  nerve,  a  modem  marriage,  or  an 
alliance  between  states.  He  himself  resides  with  his  soul,  and  speaks  of  his  body,  like 
C.A8AR  of  himself;  in  the  third  person.  When  his  body  is  tortured  with  hanger  our  pro- 
fessor says  only:  'He  seems  hungry,  I  must  feed  him.*  Racked  with  disease,  he  only 
whispers,  *  He  seems  distressed,  I  must  physic  him.'  If  his  authority  be  contested,  I  main- 
tain it  upon  three  several  grounds :  He  is  a  philotopher,  a  profeuor,  and  an  tnAoftcbrnf  qf 
Rostock.  Before  you  draw  any  conclosions  from  these  facts,  I  will  mention  a  theory 
which  it  has  been  supposed  would  solve  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  worid.'  Assa- 
ming  the  ground  that  the  souls  of  people  may  have  so  degenerated  as  to  dispose  them  to 
tenant  their  fleshly  cabins,  even  upon  terms  which  the  body  may  propose,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  draw  up  an  imaginary  contract  fur  the  imion,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  on  the  part 
of  the  body : 

*  FiBST  :  That  slthoagh  the  soul  dwell  in  the  body,  it  sbaU  never  inUrfere  with  it  in  say  of  its 
eajoynents  {  particularly  ia  eating,  drinking,  aaO  Ucentiousneta.    Agreed. 

*  BxcoND :  That  the  aoul,  as  in  fashionable  marriaf  ea.  shall  never  show  itself  in  public  with  the  body. 
Agreed ;  if  the  body  will,  at  leait  once  a  year,  acknowledge  the  soul's  existence  in  a  church. 

,      '  Thisd  :  That  the  soul  shall  never  perplex  the  body  in  private,  except  when  it  is  sentimental,  or 
in  low  spirits.    Agreed. 

<  FouBTH  :  That  the  body  shall  be  surered  to  sleep  while  the  sonl  listens  to  sermons.  Agreed,  if 
the  body  will  heep  watch  should  the  soul  also  be  disposed  to  sleep. 

*  Fifth  :  That  the  sonl  shall  not  attempt  to  warp  the  body  to  any  fanatical  pracUces,  such  as  pros- 
tration, kneeling,  giving  away  money.    Agreed. 

'  SucTH :  That  the  sonl  shall  not  employ  the  eyes  of  the  body  in  reading  the  Bible.    Agreed. 

*  Ssvcntb  :  That  the  soul  shall  take  all  the  burden  of  religious  dutie»  upon  itself.  Agreed,  if  the 
body  will  eat  the  bread  at  the  Sacrament,  and  kiM  the  book  for  an  offlcs  under  governmenU 

*  EiouTH :  That  the  soul  shall  never  di»figure  the  faca  with  a  binsh.  Agreed,  when  the  soul  shall 
be  a  little  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  the  world.' 

The  reflections  upon  the  nature  of  this  contract  are  eloquent,  and  insinuate  a  salutary 
lesson.  On  the  above  conditions  tlie  body  capitulates,  and  consents  to  receive  the  soul 
into  garrison.  *  I  see,*  continues  the  writer,  •  that  you  reject  my  theory  as  visionary  and 
disgraceful ;  but  pray  ree'zamine  the  cases  I  have  advanced.  That  men  have  been  with- 
out souls,  is  a  proof  that  you  may  be ;  and  your  conduct  will  admit  of  no  other  solu- 
tion. This  point  then  being  established,  enjoy,  I  beseech  you,  every  moment  of  your  bright 
career.  Ye  puppets  of  an  empty  show !  ye  figures  of  an  useless  series !  yo  shadows  of 
threescore  years!  ye  moving  dust  and  ashes!  dead  to  virtue  and  furious  with  appetite, 
deem  the  breath  of  life  an  enduring  substance,  and  eternity  a  bubble  I  Proceed,  illua- 
tiious  Bodies,  to  your  glorious  destination ;  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  perish !'  A  little  pon- 
dering, reader,  will  slvow  yon  more  in  this  *  contract'  than  will  meet  the  eye  in  a  kiinied 
and  careless  perusal. 
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GiOflSiP  WITH  Rkadbm  and  CoftRKBroNDSNTB.  —  Next  month's  number  will  commence 
the  Tioenty-Six(k  Vohane  of  ike  Knkkahoeher.  U  will  appear  upon  types  that  have  never 
before  been  printed  upon ;  so  that  the  communications  of  our  correspondents  will  be  found 
to  appeal  as  well  to  the  eye  afc  to  the  mind.  As  it  regards  the  Uterary  attnctions  in  store 
for  the  volume,  our  readers  may  be  assured  that  at  no  former  period  have  they  been  so  am- 
pie  and  various.  *  On  tikis  point  we  rest ;'  desiring  only  that  this  promise  may  be  remem- 
bered, and  *  craving  judgment'  thereupon  when  the  fulne*  of  time  shall  require  the  rendi- 
tion of  a  verdict  But  we  need  not  ask  our  readers'  credence.  Never  had  Magazine  such 
a  list  of  subscriben  as  the  Knickbrbockkr.  Our  readers  Anoto  us,  to  a  man,  We  cannot 
but  think ;  for  while  the  acquisitionB  to  our  books  have  been  most  gratifying,  we  have 
scarcely  had  a  discontinuance  within  the  year.  '  Be  ever  thus,'  ladies  and  gentlemen  — 
kind  friends! — and  whatsoever  the  Editor  can  secure,  whatsoever  he  can  perform,  by 
still  more  arduouB  exertion  in  his  own  humble  departments,  shall  not  be  wanting  to  requite 
your  continued  confidence  and  good-will.  We  cannot  resist  the  inclination,  in  this  con- 
nexion, to  thank  our  contemporaries  of  the  Public  Press  for  their  gratifying  commendationa 
of  our  labon.  Praise  from  influential  literary  conBervators  stimulates  us  to  renewed  en- 
deavors to  merit  their  approbation.  We  have  ventured  to  annex  to  the  advertisement  of 
our  Twenty-Sixth  Volume,  on  the  cover  of  the  present  number,  a  few  of  the  notices  which 
have  appeared  of  the  volume  now  brought  to  a  conclusion.  They  will  afford  to  our  readers 
seme  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Knickerbocker  continues  to  be  held  by 
the  public.  •  •  •  The  following  aflecting  sketch  comes  to  us  in  the  hand*writing  of  a  cor- 
respondent in  Boston,  to  whose  pen  our  readers  have  been  indebted  for  many  a  pleasant 
communication.  We  call  upon  our  friend  for  the  name  of  the  prosecutor  in  the  case  referred 
to.  We  desire  to  assist  in  handing  it  down  to  perpetual  infamy :  '  There  are  scenes  occur- 
ing  almost  daily  in  our  Police  Court  that  are  well  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  record,  if 
but  for  the  glimpses  they  give  us  of  poor  humanity  under  some  of  its  more  melancholy 
phases.  A  week  or  two  since,  I  happened  to  be  present  when  an  Irishwoman  was  brought 
before  one  of  our  police  justices  on  a  charge  of  stealing.  She  was  young,  had  a  pleasing 
and  rather  handsome  coimtenance,  was  clad  very  tidily,  and  altogether  looked  like  one 
who  had  seen  better  days,  and  still  in  her  poverty  preserved  some  of  the  pride  of  that  more 
happy  period.  In  her  arms  she  held  a  little  boy  of  some  three  or  four  years,  with  a  profu-  * 
sion  of  light  curly  hair  clustering  about  his  temples,  but  whose  pale  cheek  and  sunken  and 
lustrous  eyes  told  too  plainly  that  Disease  and  pinching  Want  had  even  thus  early  marked 
him  for  their  own.  The  mother  was  charged  with  hi>ialing  bread  from  the  door  of  a  grocer. 
The  complainant,  a  hard-featured,  shrewd-looking  man,  with  a  long  nose,  and  sharp,  rest- 
less eye,  was  called  to  the  stand.  He  told  a  straigh^forward,  circumstantial  story,  the 
substance  of  which  viras,  that  his  baker  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  bread  for  him  at  the 
shop-door  before  it  was  opened  in  the  momuig.  For  several  days  past  he  had  missed  part 
of  it ;  sometimes  a  whole  roll,  sometimes  more,  and  once  or  twice,  only  part  of  a  roll.  In 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  these  depredations  on  his  property,  he  one  morning  lay  in  wait  for  the 
trespasser ;  when,  about  daylight,  he  saw  the  prisoner  come  out  of  her  misemble  finder- 
ground  abode,  leading  her  sickly  boy  by  the  hand.  Passing  by  where  the  witness  was  con- 
cealed, she  stopped  at  his  door,  took  up  a  roll,  and  breaking  it  in  two  pieces,  gave  one  to 
her  boy,  and  restored  the  other  to  its  place.  She  then  turned  back,  when  the  complainant 
seized,  and  hurried  her  immediately  to  the  watch-house  ;  taking  care,  in  the  mean  tine,  to 
snatch  from  the  half-&mished  boy  the  moiety  of  the  loaf  he  was  so  eagerly  devouring. 
The  witness  here  produced  the  piece  of  bread,  and  pointed  to  the  marks  of  the  child's 
teeth,  in  part  corroboration  of  hii  testimony.  After  hearing  the  story,  the  judge  turned  to 
the  woman,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  any  thing  to  say  in  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  chaige. 
*  Nothing,  nothing,  your  Honor,'  replied  the  poor  woman,  laying  her  face  on  her  boy's  head, 
and  straining  him  to  her  bosom,  while  her  body  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  agony  of  shame 
and  grief:  *  I  am  guilty,  guilty !    But  it  was  not  for  meself  I  took  it    Ah,  Sir !  I'm  a  poor 
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lone  woman,  and  work  hard  when  I  can  get  work.  But  for  the  last  ten  days  I  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do,  and  ray  money  wai  all  gone ;  and  since  yesterday  moning  we  had  n't  had  a 
morsel  to  eat.  I  am  used  to  it  meself ;  but  I  couLi  n*<  hear  little  Dcnnu  cry  for  bread,  and 
not  give  it  to  him !'  The  Judge  was  evidently  touched  by  the  woman's  distresi,  and> 
turning  to  the  complainant,  asked  him  if,  under  the  circumstances,  he  shoold  perrist  in  the 
prosecution.  '  If,'  said  he,  *  you  will  withdraw  your  complaint,  it  will  be  performing  an  act 
of  mercy  which  I  should  be  very  glad  to  second.'  Vain  appeal !  Though  the  eye  of  every 
man  in  court  was  fixed  upon  the  prosecutor  with  looks  that  pleaded  for  his  victim,  no  emo- 
tion stirred  the  repose  of  his  hard  and  selfish  features.  He  kept  no  account  with  Mercy. 
The  right  of  property  had  been  violated,  in  his  eyes  the  most  sacred  of  human  rights 
and  he  claimed  the  penalty  of  the  law.  '  This  is  a  cruel  case,'  said  the  Judge ;  <  and  really, 
I  feel  extremely  loth  to  punish  this  poor  woman  for  an  act  so  venial,  crime  though  it  be  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  But  although  this  plaintifir  might  have  pursued  a  very  difierent  ooutk, 
without  doing  any  injury  to  the  cause  of  justice,  or  impairing  in  the  least  degree  whatever 
title  he  may  have  to  the  love  and  respect  of  his  fellow-men,  still  my  duty  in  the  case  is  im- 
perative ;  the  law  allows  me  no  discretion.  I  would  it  were  otherwiK.  Put  her  down  far 
one  month  in  the  House-of-Correctien,  Mr.  Clerk.'  *  Oh,  Dbnnib,  Dsnnm  !'  exclaimed  the 
poor  woman,  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  as  she  strained  her  boy  still  closer  to  her  bosom,  and 
bathed  him  with  tears ;  *  what  '11  you  do  note,  my  poor  child,  when  you  've  no  mother  to 
look  after  you,  and  keep  you  from  harm's  way !'  *  Do  n't  grieve  yourself  about  ttof.  Mm. 
McGiNNiss,'  said  ona  of  her  own  country-women,  who  had  hitherto  stood  in  the  back- 
ground, but  now  came  forward,  and  took  the  prisoner  by  the  hand ;  *  do  n't  grieve  for  the 
likes  of  that.  Ma'am ;  /'S  take  care  of  your  boy ;  and  while  I  've  a  /wlofy  inthe  pot,  he  shall 
have  his  mouth  foil.'  '  God  bless  you  !*  exclaimed  the  mother,  wringing  the  woman's 
hand ;  '  may  the  Holy  Virgin  smile  on  you !'  <  Come,  step  along.  Ma'am,'  said  the  oflicer, 
as  he  put  the  mittimus  in  his  pocket ;  '  do  n't  stand  growling  here ;  the  cart  is  waiting  for 
you.'  The  woman  slowly  and  mechanically  obeyed,  followed  by  little  Dbnhis,  with  ona 
hand  clasped  in  that  of  his  new  friend,  and  the  other  pulling  at  the  skirts  of  his  mother's 
dress.  Arrived  at  the  outer  door,  the  little  fellow  was  resigned  '  with  many  tears'  to  the 
care  of  his  kind  protector ;  the  mother  went  slowly  and  droopingly  down  the  steps,  vrithont 
again  lifting  her  head,  or  looking  back  upon  her  half-weeping,  half-wondering  boy;  and 
in  a  moment  more  she  was  seated  in  the  covered  hearse-like  wagon  that  was  to  carry  her 
across  the  '  bridge  of  sighs'  to  the  felon's  home.'  •  •  •  ^The  Dud,*  by  Jnsx ,  embo- 
dies a  good  story,  but  the  poetical  garb  in  which  it  is  clothed  is  *not  much  to  speak  of.'  ia 
justice  to  our  readers,  therefore,  we  cannot'  give  them  Jkssk'  literally:  the  proee  of  the 
matter,  however,  is  this :  Nafoleon,  when  he  was  told  that  a  cannon  ball  had  killed  a 
sailor  who  had  hid  himself  in  a  coil  of  rope  in  the  hold  of  a  man-of-war,  observed,  *  A  man 
can  never  avoid  his  fitte ;'  a  fact  well  illustrated  by  the  following  eircimiatanoe:  An  Eng- 
lishman, '  brave  as  Julius  Cjuar,'  challenged  a  Frenchman  to  mortal  combaL  Knowing 
John  Bull  to  be  a  dead  shot,  the  Frenchman,  being  the  challenged  party,  and  having  the 
choice  of  place,  time,  and  weapons,  selected  night,  a  large  dark  apartment,  and  pistols. 
The  seconds  were  to  remain  outside,  and  give  the  word,  after  receiving  which,  each  was 
to  fire  when  he  pleased.  *Fin  /*  cried  the  seconds,  when  the  combatants  had  been  locked 
in,  and  declared  themselves  '  ready.'  But  no  sound  was  heard.  Johnny  Bull  could  find 
no  hint  for  an  aim ;  and  his  adversary,  hearing  him  groping  round  the  room,  fired  at  random. 
John  was  safe  enough  now ;  and  after  searching  every  comer  of  the  room  in  vain,  for  any 
indication  of  the  'whereabout'  of  his  antagonist,  he  at  length  exchtimed:  'Come,  I'm 
tired  of  this  fun  ;  beside,  I  'm  satisfied.'  He  had  groped  his  way  to  the  fire-place,  and 
now  placed  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  up  the  mouth  of  the  chimney,  and  fired.  There  was  a 
shriek,  a  yell,  and  down  came  the  Frenchman,  dead  as  a  door-nail !  •  •  •  Why  is  it,  that 
with  the  bright  sunshine,  the  blossom  and  bloom,  the  bland  airs  and  'all  musical  sounds' 
of  summer,  there  comes  back  upon  the  heart,  with  such  irresistible  power,  the  memory  of 
fiiends  long  since  '  foded  and  gone  ?'    Why  rises  up  before  the  mind  the  funeral  pall,  the 
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breathless  darknen,  and  the  narrow  house  t  This  summer  morning  on  which  we  write, 
how  sunny  and  beautiful  it  is !  —  how  bright  the  verdure  on  the  distant  slopes,  over  the 
sparkling  waters !  —  how  melting  the  incense*]aden  airs  that  steal  in  at  the  open  window ! 
Why  does  Memory  go  back  to  only  one  spot  of  greenness,  and  that  a  '  place  of  gravest' 
Why  is  it  impossible,  at  this  joyous  season,  not  to  remember,  that 

*  Whitb  elouda  o'er  that  spot  will  psfs 

A*  freely  u  ebewhere. 
That  •unshiDe  on  no  other  grass 

A  richer  hue  may  wear ; 
That,  formed  trma  out  the  very  mould 

la  which  the  Dead  doth  lie, 
The  daiay  with  its  eye  of  gold 

Looks  up  into  the  sky !' 

But  of  seiener  summer  influences  he  yet  speaketh,  *  our  brother  and  our  friend,'  by  whose 
last  resting-place  we  have  been  standing  in  thought,  as  on  that  brightest  day  of  the  year's 
brightest  month,  when  he  '  made  his  bed  in  darkness,  and  closed  his  eyes  forever  upon  the 
brightness  of  the  sun :' 

Thx  Spring 's^ay  promim  melted  into  thee. 

Fair  summer !  and  thy  gentle  reign  ia  here ; 
Thy  emerald  robea  are  on  each  spreading  tree, 

In  the  blue  aky  thy  voice  ia  rich  and  clear ; 
And  the  fkve  brooks  have  aonga  to  bleaa  thy  reign  — 
They  leap  in  music  niidst  tby  bright  domain. 

The  galea  that  wander  ft-om  the  unclouded  Weat 
Are  bnrthened  with  the  breath  of  countlesa  fields  ; 

They  teem  with  ineenae  from  the  green  earth's  breast. 
That  up  to  heaven  its  grateful  odor  yields ; 

Bearing  aweet  hymna  of  praiae  from  many  a  bird, 

By  nature's  aspect  into  rapture  stirred. 

In  anch  a  acene  the  aun-iUumined  heart 

Bounda  like  a  priaoner  in  hia  narrow  cell, 
When  through  iu  bara  the  morning  gloriea  dart, 

And  forest  aothema  in  hia  hearing  awell : 
And  like  the  heaving  of  the  voiceful  aea. 
His  panting  bosom  labors  to  be  free. 

Thus  sazing  on  thy  void  and  aapphire  aky, 

O,  Summer !  in  my  inmoat  aoul  ariae 
Uplifted  thoughts,  to  which  the  wooda  reply. 

And  the  bland  air,  with  ita  aoft  roelodiea ; 
Till,  baaking  in  aome  viaion'a  glorioua  ray, 
1  long  for  eagle'a  plumes  to  flee  away. 

I  long  to  cast  this  cumbroua  clay  aaide. 

And  the  impure,  unholy  thoughta  that  cling 
To  the  aad  boaom,  torn  with  care  and  pride : 

I  would  soar  upward  on  unfettered  wior, 
Far  through  the  chambers  of  the  peaceful  akiea. 
Where  the  high  fount  of  Summer's  brightuesa  lies.  w.  o.  o . 

We  have  an  inkling,  we  think,  of  the  sort  of  feeling  which,  in  a  piping  time  of  peace, 
sometimes  comes  in  aid  of  making  war.  An  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent,  belonging 
to  the  water-service  of  our  excellent  *  Uncle  Samuel,'  writes  us :  *  Are  we  to  have  a 
war !  If  60, 1  must  be  afloat  again !  What  think  you  of  the  probability  ?  Shall  I  have 
tails  put  to  my  round  jacket,  and  have  that  old  sword,  which  even  now  hangs,  greased 
and  buckskin-robed,  before  me,  burnished  and  sharpened  even  to  great  thirstiness  ?  Advise 
ns,  you  who  are  upon  the  borders.  I  would  to  heaven  I  was  within  ten  fathoms  of  you 
this  sunny  morning!  No  peace  would  *  Old  Knick-'  have,  till  he  had  tested  my  seaman- 
ship by  a  stretch  down  to  the  Hook,  or  through  Hell-Gate  eddy,  in  one  of  those  pretty  bay 
boats  which  lie  at  Fulton-Ferry.    I  long  to  smell  the  salt  air  once  mora ;  to  rise  and  ftdl 
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with  the  breathings  of  old  Ocean*«  boeom ;  to  listen  to  the  minic  which  bore  cadence  to 
the  many  joys  of  my  yoathfVil  hotin.  I  cannot  live  long  so  far  from  sea.'  We  shall 
have  no  war,  dear  Sir — none.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  opposed  to  *  deeds  of  brawl  and 
battle.'  So  that  our  correspondent  is  safe  ftom  carnage,  whereat  oar  readers  will  greatly 
rejoice.  We  had  one  friend  nearly  lost  in  a  naval  engagement, '  whereby  he  received  a 
cannon-ball  in  his  chest,  which  utterly  destroyed  a  couple  of  dozens  of  very  good  shirts;' 
an  escape  almost  as  miraculous  as  that  of  Sir  Roger  db  Covkklxt,  who  tells  us  that  on 
one  occasion  he  should  *  inevitably  liave  fallen  in  battle,  had  he  not  prudently  left  the  field 
the  night  before  the  action.'  Our  hand  is  outstretched  to  our  friend,  however,  with  thanks 
for  the  hint  in  regard  to  the  sail-boat  excursion.  There  he  touches  us ;  for,  as  he  must  often 
have  seen  from  our  pages,  we  greatly  aflect  the  landward  reaches  of  the  mighty  element 
on  which  his  youth  was  cradled.  •  •  •  Rkadkr,  did  you  ever  see  a  man,  the  tide  of  life 
and  health  running  free  the  while  in  his  veins,  take  a  leap  into  the  abyss  of  death  ?  It 
is  an  awful  spectacle  —  yet  we  have  seen  it  (for  the  first  and  only  time)  within  the  last 
hour.  From  the  same  gloomy  halls  where  bat  a  few  months  since  we  bade  ferewell  to  one 
condemned  to  die,  we  have  just  seen  led  forth  another  of  the  Law's  wretched  victims; 
seen  him  walk  with  a  firm  step  to  the  scaflbld,  where  he  *  took  his  last  stand.'  How  many 
straining  eyes,  how  many  trembling  lips,  how  many  pallid  &oes,  attested  the  horror  of  the 
unhappy  man's  situation  !  *  God  help  him!  God  help  him!'  was  all  that  we  could  utter, 
like  tlie  victim  in  the  Italian  tale,  who  every  morning  found  one  less  window  in  the  slowly 
enclosing  prison  which  was  finally  to  crush  him  to  death,  he  had  arrived  at  the  '  inevi- 
table hour'  wliich  could  '  lead  but  to  the  grave.'  Few  words  were  said ;  when  a  white 
efiigy  hung  suddenly  before  the  shuddering  spectators,  heralded  by  nothing  save  a  strain 
upon  the  rope,  and  a  sound  like  th-v^gg !  from  the  recoil  of  its  oscillating  burthen.  From 
this  moment  we  are  opposed  to  hanging.  It  is  a  relic  of  barbariam,  and  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished. The  author  of  Ex)then  tells  us  of  an  exhibition  oCgMeiting  which  he  beheld  in  his 
travels  in  a  heathen  land ;  and  it  is  only  a  short  remove  from  the  inhuman  custom  of  bang- 
ing. He  saw  the  remains  of  three  or  four  poor  fellows  who  had  been  impaled  upon  high 
poles,  and  so  propped  up  by  the  transverse  spokes  beneath  them,  that  their  skeletons,  clothed 
with  some  white  wax-like  remains  of  flesh,  still  sat  up  lolling  in  the  sunshine,  and  listlessly 
staring  without  eyes.  But,  reader,  hanging  is  next  to  gibbetting;  and  either  is  utterly 
obnoxious  to  humanity.  If  blood  must  atone  for  blood,  let  the  homicide  *  perish  by  the 
sword,'  the  axe,  or  the  deadly  discharge  of  musketry.  Let  him  not  be  suspended  like  a  dog, 
to  struggle  in  long  death-agonies  between  heaven  and  earth.  <  It  is  too  horrible  —  let  ua 
not  think  of  it!'  •  •  -  An  esteemed  friend,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  year's  residence 
in  England,  informs  us  that  it  is  a  very  barbarous  country.  '  Would  you  believe  it,'  he 
asked  us,  with  emotions  that  he  knew  would  be  appreciated, '  would  you  believe  it,  that 
in  enlightened  England,  a  country  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  and  know  so  little, 
they  have  no  oysters,  worthy  the  name  t  —none  in  which  the  strong  taste  of  copper  is  not 
a  relief  to  the  other  palatial  sensations  which  they  awaken;  no  clams;  no  buckwheat 
cakes ;  no  green-corn  ;  no  canvass-back  ducks;  no  pea-nuU,  (and  of  course  no  legitimate 
dnuna;)  no  tomatos,  no  water-melons,  nor  hickory  or  butter-nuts — no  Fourth-of-July !' 
Possibly  it  was  from  a  prejudice  awakened  by  these  sad  deficiencies,  that  our  friend  was 
led  to  regard  the  state  of  society  there  with  no  favorable  eye.  The  wide  and  general  con- 
trast exhibited  in  the  condition  of  the  rich  and  titled,  and  the  poor  and  '  ignobly-born  ;* 
the  truckling,  the  humiliating  subserviency  to  rank  and  station ;  the  hopdeu  mediocrity  tif 
condition  which  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  middle  classes  or  *  lower  orders,*  struggle  as 
they  may ;  these  things  painfully  impressed  him  at  every  turn,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Our  friend  is  no  longer  surprised,  he  tells  us,  to  find  the  tradesman,  the  mechanic, 
the  artizan,  who  could  not,  with  the  freedom  which  becomes  a  man,  lift  his  head  above 
an  assigned  level  in  hit  oum  country,  appreciating  here  that  equality  which  Talent  and 
Industry  and  Taste  can  command  at  the  hands  of  the  higliest  in  our  land.  •  .  •  '  TiUB  , 
poor  ye  have  with  yon  always,'  said  the  Ridkcmxr,  when  on  earth ;  and  it  is  grateful  to 
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the  heart  of  every  well-wiaher  to  hit  Und,  that  they  are  rememberad  and  eared  for  by 
thoee  whom  Misfartune  haa  left  tmecathed.  *  CoipomtioiM/  it  is  oftentimes  said,  *  have  no 
souk ;'  hot  this  can  scarcely  be  asserted  of  our  municipal  corporation.  We  have  jostre- 
tomed  fron  a  very  delightfol  jaunt  to  Randall's  Island,  a  spacious  garden  of  beauty,  situated 
in  the  East  River,  off  the  village  of  Harlem,  upon  which  was  laid  in  our  presence  the  comer 
slooe  of  the  new  Aims-House ;  a  vast  structure  of  stone,  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  the 
width  and  height  in  proportion.  The  day  was  one  of  the  most  delightftil  of  the  fresh-budding 
month  of  May.  The  air  was  redolent  of  the  scent  of  countless  apple  and  cheiry  trees,  in  ftiU 
Uoom;  while  the  view  fiom  the  central  swell  of  the  island  was  one  of  matchless  beauty. 
Alderman  MuubSR,  member  of  congress  elect,  in  an  address  characterised  alike  by  sound 
judgment,  benevolence,  and  good  taste,  adverted  to  the  &vorable  situation  of  the  island  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  had  been  devoted ;  and  it  only  required  his  hearers  to  look  around 
tbem,  upon  the  for-reaching  landscape,  embracing  sparkling  waten,  verdant  fields,  and  ver- 
nal woods,  with  the  towenn  domes  and  steeples  of  the  city  melting  into  the  blue  haze  of  the 
distance,  without  feeling  that  no  encomium,  however  fervent,  could  exaggerate  the  natu- 
lal  advantages  and  beauties  of  the  location.  The  edifices  for  the  Farm  School,  a  separate 
branch  of  the  city  charity,  in  progress  of  erection  upon  the  same  island,  are  fast  verging 
to  completion.  The  business  of  the  day  was  concluded  by  a  sumptuous  dinner  in  a  tem- 
porary edifice  upon  the  ground  ;  whereat  were  discussed  divers  excellent  edibles  and  po- 
tables, in  connexion  with  pleasant  intellectual  viands,  which  were  equally  *  well  receiv- 
ed ;'  after  which  a  highly-gratified  party,  embracing  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  of  the 
city,  and  a  few  invited  guests,  returned  to  town  at  a  seasonable  hour,  refreshed  and 
strengthened  for  their  daily  toils,  by  the  glimpses  they  had  had,  and  the  pure  air  they  had 
breathed,  of  the  fresh  and  blooming  country.  •  •  •  Some  modem  essayist,  speaking  of 
<  Wonum*  as  a  loveable,  marriageable  entity,  observes :  *  What  matter  if  she  be  young  or 
not,  so  she  be  loveable  ?  I  won't  say  what  matter  if  she  be  plain  or  not,  for  everybody 
knows  that  ts  no  matter  where  love  is,  though  it  may  have  some  business  in  determining 
the  sentiment'  Any  one,  says  an  amusing  writer  of  another  description,  can  admire 
a  handtcuM  woman ;  but  the  true  benefactor  to  the  public,  whose  memory  is  to  be  cher- 
ished, and  to  celebmte  whose  praises  the  muses  and  the  fine  arts  ought  to  strive  with 
eager  emulation,  is  the  man  who  during  a  Icmg  life  has  always  been  deeply  in  love,  but 
never  with  a  lady  whose  aspect  would  not  frighten  a  tolerably  quiet  horse.  •  •  •  Mr. 
Edward  Dechaux,  artists'-colorman,  at  Number  306,  Broadway,  near  the  comer  of 
Duane-street,  has  sent  us  his  new  and  very  handsome  catalogue  of  *  AriiBCa  MateriaU, 
PrmU,  elc.*  which  we  have  examined  with  pleasure,  not  unmixed  with  wonder.  We  had 
no  conception  before  of  the  almost  countless  variety  of  materiaUi  ancT  instruments,  fit>m 
celebrated  manufactories  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  which  are  employed  by  artists 
in  this  country.  An  *  Artists'  Emporium,'  like  that  of  Mr.  Dechaux,  is  indeed  a  marvel. 
We  observed,  for  example,  twenty-six  divisions  of  painters'  and  gilders*  6rus^,  alone,  of 
all  sorts  of  <  known  hair,' each  division  including  perhaps  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  of  the 
species ;  the  various  <  pencils'  are  scarcely  less  numerous ;  and  as  for  colors, '  prepared,' 
*in  powder,'  or  *  in  drop,'  for  oil  or  water ;  in  '  tubes,'  *  tin'  or  '  compressible,'  flat  or 
found ;  in  *  bladders'  of  all  shapes  and  modes  of  expulsion  ;  in  <  boxes,' '  cans,'  <  bottles/ 
or  <  porcelain  cups ;'  why,  verily  their  name  is  legion ;  hicloding  among  them  a  *  mumnof^ 
ftrovn,'  a  color  that  can  ofdy  be  obtained  from  the  powdered  dust  of  Egyptian  mum- 
mies. Then  the  canvasses,  pallets,  easels,  varnishes,  resting-sticks,  lay-figures,  crayons ; 
gums,  paUet-cups,  miniature  cases,  port-folios ;  compasses,  moddeling  tools,  daguerreotype- 
apparutus,  camera-lucidas,  '  and  so  forth ;'  there  is  inextricable  confusion  in  the  very 
thought  of  half  the  varieties  of  them !  One  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  Mr.  Dx- 
ohauz'b  establishment,  however,  is  his  rich  and  constantly-reinforced  collection  of  the 
rarest  engravings  and  lithographs ;  *  studies*  of  the  human  figure,  of  marine  views,  land- 
scapes, and  animals,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  in  Europe ;  with  architectural  models^ 
views,  senlptnras,  oroaments,  furniture  and  armor  of  the  Middle  Ages,  etc.  Copious  as  Is 
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the  catalogue  before  us,  however,  it  embraces,  we  are  informed,  *  but  a  tmall  portion  of 
the  extensive  collection  always  on  hand.'  Mr.  Dkchaux  resides  mainly  in  Europe,  that 
ha  may  be  enabled  to  famish  at  once  to  his  establishment  all  that  is  new  and  beautiful 
which  may  appear  in  the  capitals  of  Italy,  France,  and  England ;  and  to  this  fact  may  be 
attributed  the  perfection  and  popularity  of  his  *  Artists'  Emporium,'  which,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  curiosity,  is  richly  worth  visiting.  -  '  '  Wx  had  the  pleasure  the  other  even- 
ing to  hear  the  ensuing  lines  sung  with  great  feeling  and  expression  by  a  charming  jmmg 
lady,  wha  accompanied  herself  upon  the  piano-forte  with  simplicity  and  good  Uiste.  When 
she  had  finished,  *  the  water  stood  in  our  eyes ;'  whereat  a  friend  somewhat  marvelled, 
remarking  that  it  was  odd  we  ahould  *  take  it  so  much  to  heart,'  for  the  song  was  as  old  aa 
the  hills.  We  had  never  heard  it  before,  however ;  and  the  touching  pathos  of  lh»  air, 
which  is  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  words,  made  an  evident  impreesion  upon  one  or 
two  other  persons  present,  who  seemed  as  much  *  behind  the  age'  as  ourselves.  In  the 
hope  that  there  are  many  more  such  among  our  readers,  we  annex  the  lines  without  fitf- 
ther  comment : 

'  Or  !  the  eariy  time  of  Love  1  whan  my  fkacy  uaed  to  rove 
From  the  black  eye«  to  the  blae,  from  the  tioy  to  the  tall ; 
When  M  many  giris  were  dear  a«  the  day*  that  fill  the  year. 
And  the  newest  and  the  youngest  was  the  fairest  of  them  all ; 
When  I  lived  but  in  her  sight,  and  lay  awake  all  nirht. 
Ere  I  met  her  in  the  greenwood  on  a  dewy  mom  of  May, 
And  a  treasure  passiof  rare  was  a  stolen  tress  of  hair — 
Oh !  merry  days  of  youth !  T  'was  a  sin  ye  could  not  stay ! 

I 

O !  the  manly  time  of  Love !    Though  the  (hce  for  which  I  strove 
From  its  cheek  hath  lost  a  rose,  ftom  its  eye  one  shade  of  blue ; 
Though  1  see  a  Ihnrow  now  on  its  mild  and  matron  brow, 
The  years  that  dimmed  its  beauty  have  made  it  dearer  too: 
And  my  heart  it  swells  with  pride  to  see  her  by  my  side. 
Or  to  hear  her  singing  tenderly  some  old  and  simple  lay, 
When  the  fire  is  burning  bright,  on  a  stormy  winter  night ; 
Oh  days  of  home  delight !  ye  should  never  pass  away. 

*  But  Age  comes  creeping  near,  with  bis  forehead  Ueak  and  sere, 
And  bis  heavy,  heavy  ear,  and  his  voice  so  small  and  shrill. 
When  my  steps  must  totter  slow,  and  my  strangth  must  dwindle  low. 
Till  a  baby  with  its  little  hand  can  lead  me  where  it  will. 
But  though  manhood's  prime  be  past,  so  long  as  life  shall  last. 
Her  gentle  voice  shall  cheer  me,  still  her  faithfbl  arm  sustain ; 
And  our  love  shall  even  brave  the  parting  of  the  grave — 
For  1  know  there 's  bliss  bej  ond,  and  we  shall  meet  again ! 

A  wBiTiKii  conespondent,  *  Captain  L ,'  (have  we  his  real  name  7)  writes  us  as 

follows :  '  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  Jobhva,  at  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  verses,  you  will 
find  it  thus  written :  '  Then  spake  Joshua  unto  the  Lord  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  de- 
livered up  the  Amorites  before  the  children  of  Israxi^  ;  and  he  said  in  the  sight  of  Ibrasl^ 
*  Sim,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon ;  and  tliou  Moon,  in* the  valley  of  Ajalon.  And  the 
sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their 
enemies,  is  not  Ihit  wriOen  in  the  Book  of  Javier  ?  So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day.'  You  will  also  find  the  Wart  qf 
Jehonah  and  The  EnundationSf  mentioned  by  Moszs,  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Nura* 
hers,  at  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  twenty-seventh  to  thirtieth  verses :  *  Wherefore  it  ia 
said  in  the  Book  o/  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  '  What  he  did  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  in  the 
brooks  of  Amon ;  and  at  the  stream  of  the  brooks  that  goeth  down  to  the  dwelling  of  Ar, 
and  lieth  upon  the  border  of  Moab.  Wherefore  they  that  speak  in  proverbs,  say,  *  Coma 
into  Heshbon,  let  the  city  of  Sihon  be  built  and  i»epared  :  for  there  is  a  fire  gone  out  of 
fieshbon,  a  flame  from  the  city  of  Sihon :  it  hath  consumed  Ar  of  Moab,  and  the  knds  of 
the  high  places  of  Amon.  Woe  to  thee,  Bloab  !  thou  art  undone,  O  people  of  Chemosh  : 
he  hath  given  his  sons  that  escaped,  and  his  own  daughters  into  captivity  unto  Sihoo, 
King  of  the  Amorites.'    Now,  Mr.  Editor,  have  you  any  curiosity  coooeming  these 
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hitherto  musing  Boolu  of  Scripture  ?  If  you  have,  or  think  your  readen  would  have,  it 
i«  my  belief  that  they  can  be  obtained  for  you.  A  friend  of  mine,  travelling  in  Switzer- 
land, encountered  copies  of  them  in  the  hands  of  a  monk,  fortified  by  indubitable  marks 
of  authenticity.  On  his  return  from  Rome,  he  will  again  meet  the  monk  at  Berne ;  and 
he  will  be  permitted  to  copy  the  precious  parchment  Mas.,  which  are  written  in  Latin,  to 
bring  back  to  tiie  New  World.  Would  you  like  to  receive  them  V  To  which  query,  de- 
voutly genuflecting,  we  answer,  with  thumb  on  facial  handle,  and  dubious  gyrating  palm 
extended  wide,  *  Oh !  certing,  Capting !'  •  •  •  Messrs.  Redding  and  Company,  Boston, 
have  published  '  A  Fragment  on  the  Iriak  Roman  Catholic  Church*  the  last  (and  unfin- 
ished)  production  of  the  late  Sydney  Smith.  It  is  unquestionably  authentic ;  for  no  one 
ever  could  write  like  '  Peter  Plymley.'  Its  object  was  to  create  a  better  feeling,  on  the 
part  of  the  English  church,  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  Irish  Catholics  to  their  own  forms  of 
worship,  an4  to  advocate  some  national  liberality  toward  the  Catholic  cleigy.  Of  the 
actual  condition  of  things  in  this  regard,  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Smith  thus  speaks :  *  The  reve- 
nue of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  made  up  of  half-pence,  potatoes,  rags,  bones, 
and  fragments  of  old  clothes,  and  those  Irish  old  clothes.  They  worship  ofVen  in  hovels, 
or  in  the  open  air,  from  the  want  of  any  place  of  worship.  Their  religion  is  the  religion 
of  three-fourths  of  the  population !  Not  far  off,  in  a  well-windowed  and  well-roofed 
boose,  is  a  well-paid  Protestant  clerg}'man,  preaching  to  stools  and  hassocks,  and  crying 
in  the  wilderness ;  near  him  the  clerk,  near  him  the  sexton,  near  him  the  sexton's  wife, 
furious  against  the  errors  of  Popery.  Now,  though  I  have  the  sincerest  admiration  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  I  have  no  admiration  of  Protestant  hassocks  on  which  there  are  no  knees, 
nor  of  seats  on  which  there  is  no  superincumbent  Protestant  pressure,  nor  of  whole  acres 
of  tenantless  Protestant  pews,  in  which  no  human  being  of  the  five  thousand  sects  of 
Christians  is  ever  seen.  I  have  no  pamion  for  sacred  emptiness,  or  pious  vacuity.'  The 
writer  depicts  with  a  '  free  pencil'  the  necessities  of  the  cleigy,  and  the  extortions  to 
which,  in  order  to  live,  they  must  resort :  '  The  first  thing  done  when  there  is  a  question 
of  marrying  a  couple  is,  to  make  a  bargain  about  the  marriage  money.  The  wary  minister 
watches  the  palpitations,  puts  on  a  shilling  fur  every  sigh,  and  a  sixpence  on  every  tear, 
and  maddens  the  impetuosity  of  the  young  lovers  up  to  a  pound  sterling.  The  priest 
makes  as  hard  a  bargain  as  he  can,  and  the  bed  the  poor  peasants  are  to  lie  upon  is  sold 
to  make  their  concubinage  lawful.  But  the  most  painful  scenes  take  place  at  extreme 
unction,  a  ceremony  to  which  the  common  people  in  Ireland  attach  the  utmost  import- 
ance. *  Pay  me  beforeliand  ;  this  is  not  enough ;  I  insbt  upon  more ;  I  know  you  can 
affi>rd  it ;  I  insist  upon  a  larger  fee  !*  —  and  all  this  before  the  dying  man,  who  feels  he 
has  not  an  hour  to  live !  and  believes  that  salvation  depends  upon  the  timelj  application 
of  the  sacred  grease.'  '  I  want  to  see  jolly  Roman  Catholic  priests  secure  of  their  in- 
come, without  any  motive  for  sedition  or  turbulence.  A  buggy,  a  house,  some  fields  near 
it,  a  decent  income  paid  quarterly ;  in  the  long  run  these  are  the  cures  of  sedition  and  dis- 
affection ;  men  don't  quit  the  common  business  of  Ijfe,  and  join  bitter  political  parties, 
unless  they  have  something  justly  to  complain  of.  I  want  tt>  see  Patricks  at  the  loom ; 
cotton  and  silk  factories  springing  up  in  the  bogs ;  Ireland  a  rich,  happy,  quiet  country; 
scribbling,  carding,  cleaning,  and  making  calico,  as  if  mankind  had  only  a  few  dajrs 
more  allotted  to  them  for  making  elothes,  and  were  ever  after  to  remain  stark  naked.'  In 
the  course  of  some  afiectionate  advice  to  O'Connell,  we  find  these  characteristic  senten- 
ces :  *  What  trash  to  be  bawling  in  the  streets  about  the  Green  Isle,  the  Isle  of  the  Ocean! 
the  bold  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh  !  A  far  better  anthem  would  be,  Erin  go  bread  and 
cheese !  Erin  go  cabins  that  will  keep  out  the  rain !  Erin  go  pantaloons  without  holes  in 
them!  What  folly  to  be  making  eternal  declamations  about  governing  yourselves!  If 
laws  are  good  and  well  administered,  is  it  worth  while  to  rush  into  war  and  rebellion,  in 
order  that  no  better  laws  may  he  made  in  another  place  V  •  •  •  It  was  often  told  us, 
when  we  were  in  our  'teens,  that  when  we  liad  arrived  at  such  an  age — twenty-five  or 
thirty,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  the  assignable  limit  —  our  years  would  seen  very 
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rauchabort^r  Unn  they  had  pnTkHiily  appaand.  Bat  aa  yet,  it  it  not  to.  Whether  it  ie 
becanae  we  are  ooniinuallj  ante-dating  time  in  onr  labon,  (iiaving  jbiialed  with  Jme, 
pcofeaaionaliy,  for  example,  before  our  readeia  enter  upon  that  lovely  month,)  or  becanae 
we  malte  it  a  point  to  aecare  all  the  aomhine  we  can,  aa  it  fiiUa  npon  oar  path,  we  know 
not ;  but  lUa  we  luMyw,  that  Time  baa  not  aa  yet  began  to  '  gallop*  with  m;  hk  paoea 
are  aa  even  aa  in  oar  yooth  and  earlieat  manhood : 

*  Lamxht  who  will  in  fniiUen  taara 
The  speed  with  which  oar  momeati  fly, 
We  sif  h  not  over  ▼eolahed  yoen. 
But  let  them  hatton  hj.* 

When  we  look  upon  many  among  our  friends  and  correapondenta  who  are  declining  into 
the  vale  of  yeara,  and  although  looking  toward  another  and  a  better  world,  yet  embracing 
with  pleaanre  the  enjoymenta  vouchsafed  in  this,  we  are  reminded  of  an  eloquent,  wise 
and  thoughtful  author,  himaelf  an  admimble  illustration  of  his  own  remarks,  who  tella  ua 
that  the  age  of  a  cultivated  mind  ia  often  more  complacent,  and  even  more  luxurious  than 
the  youth.  It  ia  the  reward  of  the  due  use  of  the  endowments  bestowed  by  nature ; 
while  they  who  have  in  youth  made  no  provision  for  age,  are  left  like  an  nnaheltered  tree, 
atripped  of  ita  leaves  and  its  branches,  shaking  and  withering  before  the  cold  blasts  of  win- 
ter. Happy  would  it  be  for  men,  did  they  recollect  that  change  they  must ;  and  that  if 
they  will  be  but  sufficiently  attentive  tu  circumstances,  they  may  also  change  for  the 
better.  •  •  •  The  remarks  in  a  recent  subsection  of  *  Gossip*  upon  maUer-of-fact  people 
has  reminded  an  obliging  correapondent  of  a  scene  recorded  by  DiCKsm,  between  Mrs. 
Blosb,  who  is  about  bringing  an  invalid  lodger  to  Mrs.  Tibbs'  boarding-bouae,  and  that 
reapectable  landlady  :  *  Dear  me  !  poor  man  !*  said  the  astonished  Mrs.  Blobs,  drawing  her 
chair  nearer  Mrs.  Tibbs  ;  *  what  ia  his  complaint?*  '  Why  the  fact  is,  replied  Mrs.  Tibbs, 
with  a  moat  communicative  air,  *  he  has  no  stomach  whatever.'  *  No  what  P  inquired  Mia.* 
Blobb,  with  a  look  of  indescribable  alarm.  '  No  stomach,'  repeated  Mrs.  Tibbs,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head.  *  Loed  blesa  ua!  what  an  extraordinary  case  !*  gasped  Mm.  Blosb, 
aa  if  ahe  understood  the  communication  in  ita  literal  sense,  and  was  astonished  at  a  gentle- 
man without  a  stomach  finding  it  necessary  to  board  any  where.  '  When  I  say  be  has  no 
stomach,'  explained  Mrs.  Tibbs,  *  I  mean  that  his  digestion  ia  so  much  impaired,  and  hia 
interior  to  much  deranged,  that  hia  atomacb  ia  not  the  least  use  to  him ;  in  fact  it  is  rather 
an  inconvenience  than  otherwise.'  'Never  heard  such  a  case  in  my  life!*  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Blow.'  The  boarder  arrives,  however ;  and  when  a  mutton-chop,  pickle,  a  two- 
grain  calomel  pill,  a  pint  botde  of  stout,  and  other  medicinea,  have  been  carried  up 
to  him,  he  becoraea  eaaier.  We  have  a  pleaaant  atory,  in  thia  kind,  of  which  'more 
anon.*  •  •  •  Shakspbarb,  '  by  hia  next  friend,'  Mr.  Hudson,  haa  been  atill  farther  *  illoa- 
trated'  in  a  lately  published  extract  from  the  Great  Expounder's  lecture  upon  Hahlkt  and 
the  Editor  of  the  Knickirbockbr,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last  number.  The  paaaage 
ia  simply  characteristic,  and  does  not  call  for  reply.  This  Magaiune  might  find  itaelf  pre- 
occupied, if  it  ahould  enter  into  wordy  warfare  with  every  itinerant  lecturer  who  ahould  feel 
himself  aggrieved  at  the  unvarnished  expression  of  its  opinions.  Our  iropreaaionaof  Mr.  Hud- 
son are  confirmed  by  tiioee  who  have  heard  and  seen  the  roost  of  him.  A  fine  scholar  and 
critic,  well  known  in  New- England,  writes  na  from  Boston:  'You  have  given  Mr.  Hudson 
a  severe  castigation,  which  I  think  he  deserved.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  when  he  was 
in  Boston,  and  thought  that  he  was  very  much  over-estimated,  and  foolishly  flattered.  He 
ia  a  man  of  aome  cleverness,  but  has  not  the  stuflfthat  heroes  are  made  of.  He  reminda 
me  of  a  bush  laden  with  the  fruits  of  laiger  treea,  and  decorated  with  flowen,  which 
upon  cloae  inapectton  are  aeen  to  be  tied  on.  The  bush  waa  thrifVy,  and  if  it  had  remained 
in  the  wooda  until  ita  natural  bearing-time,  it  might  have  produced  good  6err«et,  of  the 
largeat  aise,  and  that  plentifully.'  •  .  •  Wb  believe  it  waa  our  old  friend  Fay,  who  onoa 
aroae  from  hia  bed  in  the  middle  watchea  of  a  auitry  aummer'a  night,  struck  %  light,  and 
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instigaled  by  dire  revenge,  went  groping  abont  hia  iHpartment  in  much  of  one  maKpnto, 
which  had  been  tinging  in  his  half -dreaming  ear,  and  occaaionally  giving  him  a  nipv  fi>r 
many  weary  boan  in  nicceanon.  At  length  he  diaoovered  hit  victim  repoeing  indolently 
OB  the  wall,  by  the  tide  of  the  loaking-glaw,  his  body  distended  with  his  sangotnary  spoils. 
He  murdered  the  predatory  rascal  on  the  spot !  •—  and  never  aAer  did  he  foiget  the  eznltant 
savage  expression  which  his  fSkce  presented,  as  he  canght  its  reflection  m  the  mimnr.  Con- 
centrated hate,  glutted  revenge,  glared  inun  his  eye  and  purpled  his  compresmed  lips.  Ha 
had  *  done  the  deed !'  Here  is  a  *  song'  put  into  the  mouth  (or  bill)  of  a  mosquito  by  soma 
western  wag,  which  has  tickled  our  fancy  even  as  the  singer  has  often  tickled  our  cans 


*  In  «  •ommer'a  night  I  take  my  flight 
To  where  fhir  naideoe  repoM  { 
And  when  they  slumber  cweet  and  tonnd, 
1  bitea  them  on  the  noa« ! 


*The  warm  red  blood  that  tiata  their  eheeka 

To  me  ia  preciooa  dear. 
For  *tia  my  deliffbt  to  buzs  and  bite, 
In  the  aeaaon  of  the  year. 

« When  I  get  my  fill,  I  wipe  my  bill, 

And  sound  my  tiny  horn ; 
And  off  I  fly  to  the  mountains  high. 
Ere  brei^  the  f  olden  i 


*  But  at  eve  I  aally  forth  again 
To  tickle  the  sleepless  ear ; 
For  'tis  my  delight  to  buzz  and  I 
la  the  aeason  of  the  year. 


*  On  the  chamber  wall  about  I  crawl. 
Till  the  landlord  goea  to  bed ; 

Then  my  bugle  I  blow,  and  down  I  go 
To  light  upon  hia  head. 

*  O I  love  to  see  the  fellow  alap, 
And  I  laugh  to  hear  him  sneer ; 

For  *tis  my  delight  to  buzz  and  bite. 
In  the  season  of  the  year.' 

Ths  clever  sketch  of '  Tlie  Religious  Horte-Jockey*  (which  is  a  little  too  *  free-and- 
easy'  in  its  style  to  warrant  its  insertion  in  this  Magazine,)  reminds  us  of  Mr.  iKviira'f 
character  of  *  Aunt  Barbara,'  in  hia  capital  story  of  *  Ralph  Ring  wood.'  If  any  tMng 
went  wrong,  the  old  woman  would  take  it  to  heart,  and  sit  in  her  room  and  cry ;  untU  a 
few  chapters  in  the  Bible  would  quiet  her  Fpiriis,  and  make  all  calm  again.  The  Bible  in 
fhct  was  her  constant  resort  whenever  she  was  vexed.  She  opened  it  indiscriminately ; 
and  whether  she  chanced  among  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  canticles  of  Solo- 
mon, or  the  rough  enumeration  of  the  tribes  in  Deuteronomy,  a  chapter  was  a  chapter,  and 
operated  like  balm  to  her  soul.  How  many  *  good  people'  read  the  Holy  Book  in  a  similar 
manner !  .  •  >  OoR  contemporary,  the  '  Broadway  Journal,*  speaking  of  *  Eothen,'  and 
'  there  about  especially'  of  its  authenticity,  which  it  appears  has  been  doubted  by  persons 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  says :  '  It  has  been  attributed  to  a  barrister  named  Trk- 
VILIAN,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  perfectly  true  book.'  The  *  Journal'  is  mistaken 
in  ita  impression  as  to  the  true  paternity  of  the  work.  Our  correspondent  at  Constantinople, 
in  a  recent  letter  to  os,  observes  :  '  Allow  me  to  recommend  to  you  a  book  lately  published, 
written  by  a  Mr.  White.  It  describes  Constantinople  better  than  any  work  I  have  ever 
seen.'  The  work  alluded  to  is  *  Eothen.'  •  •  •  Soap,  it  is  most  likely,  would  be  regarded 
by  the  million  as  inferior  to  the  stars  or  the  elements,  as  a  theme  for  poetry.  Let  all  such 
however  perpend  the  following,  which  is  only  a  fair  specimen  of  the  advertising  rhymes 
that  one  encounters  now-a-days  in  the  public  journals : 


'She  wore  a  face  of  pimples 

The  night  that  first  we  met ; 
And  though  her  chin  had  dimples. 

And  her  hair  was  black  aa  jet. 
Yet  her  color  wanted  cleameas. 

And  her  eye  that  ray  of  hope 
That  aU  can  hare,  who  use  a  cake 

Of  JoNXS's  Chemical  Soap. 


*  And  once  again  I  met  her — 

No  pimples  now  were  there ; 
But  her  face  was  clear  sad  beantiAd* 

And  her  neck  waawbite  and  fair  j 
And  standing  by  her  side  was  one 

She  sought,  and  not  in  vain. 
To  use  a  cake  of  Jonss's  Soap 

And  ease  her  mind  fWun  pain !' 


What  lady  can  hereafter  sing  *  She  wore  a  Wreath  of  Roses,'  without  thinking  of  Jones, 
and  eke  of  soap!'  •  •  *  The  paper  upon  the  Received  Laws  qf  Planetary  MotunC  may 
possibly  startle  some  of  our  scientific  readen ;  but  they  will  find,  we  think,  that  our  cor- 
respondent propounds  certain  queries  which  it  will  require  some  little  reflection,  and  anew 
argument  or  two,  satisfactorily  to  answer.  If  the  objections  advanced  to  the  received 
theory  of  planetary  motion  can  be  sustained  by  sound  or  even  plausible  argnmenu,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  advocates  of  that  theory  to  eiplain  certain  ascertained  and  universally- 
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admitted  facts  that  wem  to  conflict  directly  with  iti  truth ;  such  for  instanca  as  the  uoi- 
Ibrm  and  rapid  rotary  motion  of  the  tun,  and  of  all  the  planets  and  thair  iateliiies  belonging 
to  the  syitem.  Astronomen,  how  eminent  soever  they  may  be,  are  liable  to  mistakea. 
Loid  RoBSB*B  new  telescope  has  already  exposed  two  or  three  lonip-reoeived  erron  in  rela- 
tion to  the  nebulsB  of  the  Ikr-heavens,  which  are  now  distinctly  resolved  into  stare  of  Tarioas 
magnitudes  and  distances.  Aemarkable  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  moon  by  the 
vast  instrument  to  which  we  have  alluded.  An  eminent  astronomer  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  under  &vorable  circumstances  of  atmosphere,  etc.,  an  edifice  no  larger  than  a  common 
dwelling-hoose  may  be  easily  seen  in  that  orb !  We  shall  hear  more  of  these  wonderful 
developments  hereafter.  •  •  •  Thk  Natiomaz.  Academt  of  DKSiaii  will  receive  some 
attention  at  our  hands  in  our  next  number.  When  all  our  contemporaries  are  pouncing 
iqxm  the  exhibition,  to  *  say  their  say'  at  the  earliest  moment,  it  may  not  he  amiss  for  one 
periodical  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  touching  the  pictures,  when  there 
is  nobody  else  talking  about  them,  and  when  a  long  *  silence*  may  seem  to  *give  con- 
sent* '  '  '  *A  Frendunan  Learning  EngUah*  involves  several  very  ancient  jokes,  and  is 
moreover  unjust  in  its  implication  of  'Gallic  awkwardness.*  Gallic  awkwardness!  We 
should  like  an  Englishman  or  an  American  to  compose  any  thing  in  the  French  language, 
after  a  limited  residence  in  Paris,  to  compare  with  the  sonorous  English  vmtten  by  Pro- 
fessor GouRAUD,  in  his  late  work  on  Phreno-M nemotechny.  Let  our  correspondent  read 
pages  448,  452,  and  468,  and  he  will  obtain  an  inkling  of  '  Gallic  awkwardness'  in  con- 
quering the  English  vemacular.  By  the  by,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  first 
laige  edition  of  Professor  Gouraud'b  valuable  work  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  a  second 
is  in  progress  of  preparation  for  the  press.  *  We  told  you  so.'.  •  •  •  The  '  Editor  hereof  is 
preparing  a  volume  for  the  press,  which  in  its  extemak  will  be  all  that  could  be  desired,  to 
be  entitled  *0U  KnicL'M  TaUe-Bnak,  or  the  Omissions  and  Commissions,  Eare-tkoughis  and 
A/ier-thougkU  of  the  last  Fifieen  Yean.*  Friends!  there  wiU  be  cherished  fancies  which 
to  tfs  have  been  pleasant;  many  matters  which  have  made  us  smUe,  and  some  that  have 
made  us  weep;  memories  of  the  past,  and  hopes  of  the  future  ;  in  the  compass  of  that 
little  volume.  'An'  you  love  us,*  signify  to  your  nearest  book-seller,  and  all  your  ac- 
quaintances, that  our  little  book  may  be  ordered  of  Messn.  Burgbss,  Stringu  and 
CoMPANT  by  and  by.  Will  our  brother -editors  of  the  public  press  oblige  us  by  announc- 
ing '  (M  KnuJu's  Own  P'  •  .  •  Ws  have  bestowed,  as  directed,  the  paper  entitled  *  iV3 
Admirari  Cridcs.*  In  one  instance,  at  least,  we  recognize  a  passage  of  falAtly-di^guised 
peisonality,  which  would  at  once  be  detected  and  applied.  If  there  be  such  persons  in 
reality  as  our  correspondent  depicts,  they  are  their  own  sufficient  punishment,  lliey  who 
can  please  nobody  are  less  to  be  pitied  than  those  whom  nobody  can  please.  •  •  •  MBisEa. 
BtraoBss,  STaiNOxa  amd  Comfant,  have  published  the  first  volume  of  a  '  LShrary  of 
^Select  IMeratwrSt*  under  the  superviskm  of  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  entitled, '  The 
Knidcerhocker  Sheloh-Bock,*  The  volume  here  referred  to  contains  two  hundred  and 
and  fifty  pages ;  is  printed  upon  fine,  thick  paper,  and  with  large,  clear,  open  types ;  and 
bound  in  neat  and  tasteful  covers.  It  is  retailed  at  fifty  cents  a  copy.  The  following  are 
the  contents :  '  The  first  Locomotive ;'  The  First  Locomotive  at  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by 
Washington  Irving  ;  The  Blank-Book  of  a  Country  School-Master,  by  Hknrt  W.  Long- 
rcLLOw ;  The  Early  Experiences  of  Ralph  Rinowood,  by  Washington  Irving  ;  Story 
of  the  Skeleton  in  Armor,  by  Longfellow;  Peter  Cram,  or  the  Row  at  Tinnecum ;  a 
Sketch  of  Long-bland ;  Guests  from  Gibbet-Island,  a  Legend  of  Communipaw,  by  Wash- 
ington Irving  ;  Childhood,  (a  noble  essay ;)  The  Iron  Foot-Step,  by  John  Watbrs  ; 
Mountjoy,  or  Some  Passages  out  of  the  Life  of  a  Castle-Builder,  by  Geoffrey  Crayon; 
and  The  Married  Man's  Eye.  Reader,  you  will  like  this  volume.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons vAy  you  will  like  it —  why  it  cannot  6u<  be  to  you  a  pleasant  companion.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  abundant  variety ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  matters  that  form  that  variety 
are  the  very  best  of  their  kind,  and  from  several  of  the  most  popular  writers  known  in  the 
United  States.  Try  '  fifty-cents'  worth'  of  our  Jirsi '  venture'  on  the  great  ocean  of  lite- 
rature. •  •  .  Mr  *rhe  fiivors  of  correspondents  will  be  noticed  in  our  next. 
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'  The  KNicxxmBOCKXA  is  one  of  the  bent,  and  U  it  the  oldest,  of  our  Magezinetf.  In  one  re- 
spect at  least  it  seems  to  be  superior  to  all  others:  when  its  contributors  happen  to  be  dull, 
you  are  always  sure  to  find  somethinp  to  compensnte  you  in  the  lirely  yoitsip  of  the  Kditor. 
The  '  Editor's  Table*  presenu  as  excellent  a  Salmagundi  as  ever  was  bashed.' —  Bryant's  If. 
Y.  Evening  Po»L 

i  '  Wx  yesterday  spent  a  good  two  hours  overlooking  the  dainty  pajres  of  the  Knicku- 

I       BOCKKBf  for  ifae  new  year.    It  is  now  become  the  standard  magazine,  and  maintains  a  hither 
I       rank,  by  for,  than  any  other  purely  literary  monthly  in  the  country.' —  ZiM(urt//e  (JTy.) 
j       JcmnutL 
I 

I  *  Thx  Knicxbebocrca  is  uniformly  marked  by  elegance  and  good  taste,  and  its  pages  pre- 

j        sent  a  better  literary  mincellauy  than  those  of  any  other  monthly.    Its  place  could  by  no  means 

be  supplied  by  any  other  Magazine  of  the  day.    It  is  universally  known  as  having  enlisted  pent 

{       of  I  he  most  dis^inaubhed  and  gifted  literary  men  of  this  country,  and  as  enjoying,  abroad  as 

wf  II  »s  at  home,  the  widest  and  most  flattering  popularity.    The  Editor**  Table  presents  a 

monthly  mUang*  of  the  utmo»r  interest,  and  often  exceeding  iu  amount  the  entire  contents  of 

I       other  Magazines.'    *  In  typographical  elegance  it  has  no  rival  ainonc  American  Magazines. 

!       It  eschews  entravings,  and  therein  does  wisely :  for  this  matter  has  been  sadly  overdone  by 

almost  every  other  Magazine.    Its  great  merit  lies  iu  the  ubility,  grace  and  polished  elegance 

i       of  iu  writers,  who  have  uniformly  been  (torn  the  very  foremost  authors,  both  in  Kuropo  and 

America.    Those  who  have  r^ad  it,  will  recollect  that  during  the  la*t  year  it  has  had  original 

I        papers  from  laviNO,  MonfrooMxaT,  and  WoaoswoxTH,  beside  a  great  number  from  regular 

I        contributors  of  admirable  abilities.    Its  cont*'ni#  have  also  a  variety,  which  is  always  no  less 

I        attractive  than  higher  qualities,  though  it  is  possessed  by  few  of  the  popular  monthlies  of  the 

day.*    'The  number  for  JprU  is  already  un  our  table,  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  choicest 

contributions  and  the  most  amusing  '  Cossip.'    It  is  one  of  the  very  few  Magazines  that  con- 

stantly  grow  better  as  they  arrow  oldwr.    The  Editor's  department  compriM>s  tAt'rfy  pages, 

printed  in  fine  clear  type,  Mcd  containing  a  more  agreeable  miscellany  than  we  meet  in  any 

,       oihi'r  periodical.     The  March  number,  which  we  accidentally  omitted  to  notice,  was  still 

richer  in  this  department.    We  agree  most  cordially  with  the  remark  of  the  Botton  PiUtt  that 

the  Knicxfbbocksz  grows  better  with  every  successive  number.'— JV.  Y,  CottrUt  and 

Enquirer. 

I  '  Thx  laat  Knickxbbockxb  is  as  usual  full  of  pleasant  things,  most  beautifully  printed  and 

sent  into  the  world  in  a  styici  equalled  by  none  of  its  j  unior  cotemporaries.  There  is  a  full 
and  most  readable  'Table*  from  the  Editor:  indeed,  the  literary  notices  and  editorial  gather- 
ings aro  among  the  most  pkasant  gossipings  ftirnished  by  the  monthlies  on  either  side  the  At- 
lantic'—  PAti.  U.  S.  OaietU. 

*  Wx  love  to  see  the  quiet,  thoughtAiI  face  of  venerable  Kntckxbbockxb.  Many  a  time  of 
a  cold  winter  night  has  he  occupied  the  old  arm-chair  by  our  fire-side;  mauy's  the  time  in  the 

I  warm  summer  day,  that  he  has  discoursed  sweetly  to  us  as  we  lay  *  beneath  tlM  oak  :'  every 
I  word  and  sentence  fell  from  his  lips,  like  a  new  coin  of  gold,  freshly  stamped  with  his  own 
i  image  and  superscription.  He  was  old.  years  ago ;  but,  like  ihe  ale  beside  him,  he  is  improved 
I  by  age,  and  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  he  will  ever  die,  but  if  he  does,  it  will  be 
*  ftill  of  honors. '  —  AoriMcA  (Cmh.)  JoumaL 

*  No  monthly  in  our  country  has  won  and  maintained  so  high  a  repute  for  such  a  period  of 
years  aa  the  Knxckkbbocxkb.  It  has  been  truly  remarked  of  it.  that  if  its  correspondents 
occasionally  fail  in  vigor  or  inierrst,  the  nrver-faiiing  genius  which  presides  over  the  work  is 
sure  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  give  variety  and  attraction  to  its  pages.  'The  *  Editor's 
Table' of  the  present  number  is,  as  uKual,  well  furnished  with  a  variety  of  viands,  furnishing 
some  provocative  for  every  taste.'  —  litwark  Dailf  Advertiter, 

*  Wb  have  so  often  spoken  of  Mr.  Clabx's  excellent  periodical  in  the  language  of  praise, 
j  that  we  cannot  reidily  command  new  terms,  in  which  to  express  our  approbation.  The  pre- 
j  sent  number  presents  an  unusual  variety  of  scholar-like  and  ngreealile  articles,  a»d  it  indicates 
I  throughout  the  careful  supervision  of  the  Editor.  The  '  Editor's  Table.'  instead-ef  showing 
I        any  lack  of  vigor  or  industry,  is  more  pleasant  and  various  than  ever ;  and  we  rise  up  from  it 

,        with  our  hunger  for  the  beauttfuK  the  lively  and  the  grotesque,  appeased  and  rratlied.    Wc, 
I       regard  it  as  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  reading  community  liberally  to  sasuin  and  foster  a  work 
I        which  has  deserved  so  well,  and  made  so  many  valuable  centributiona  to  the  literature' of  our 
country.'  — /Vsto  World, 

Terms— 15  per  annum  In  advance.  Subtcribera  who  will  pay  $10  in  advance  shall  be  entitled 
j       to  the  four  past  volumea  (1843  and  1844)  gratis.    All  remittaneea  must  be  made  to 

i  JOHN  ALLEN,  Publiflher. 

Thk  following  persons  are  authorixed  to  ivceiye  subscribers  and  collect  subscrip- 
tions on  account  of  the  Knickkrbocxer  Maqazink. 

Mr.  Hxnry  M.  Lewis,  Alabanui,  Tennessee,  and  a  part  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Israel  E.  James,  for  the  South  and  South-western  States  and  Florida,  assisted 
by  James  K.  Whipple,  William  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stbm,  and  Henry  Platt. 

Mr.  C.  W.  James  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa,  and  Wiftconsin,  aisiatcd  by  Moses 
Meeker,  J.  Robs  Smith,  T.  Gardmer  Smith,  J.  T.  Dent,  G.  U.  Comstock,  and 
E.  V.  Jennings. 

Qp*  Postmasters  are  authorized  to  fhuik  all  letters  containiiif  remittances  for  periodicals. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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